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Y         .        7  You've  got  until  sunset  January  19  to 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


As  is  the  custom  of  the  big  owls, 
the  great  horned  owl  strikes 
the  menacing  defensive  position 
with  its  wings  cocked  almost 
backward.  The  eyes  blaze  fierce- 
ly, defying  any  creature  to  take 
the  prey  from  the  talons.  All 
owls  are  protected  by  State  law. 
Painting  by  Alan  J.  Suliber, 
Affton,  Missouri. 
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The  cardinal  was  adopted  as  our  State  Bird  on  March  U,  19 US. 
This  scarlet  songster  was  chosen  because  it  is  a  'permanent  resi- 
dent, easily  recognized,  and  is  the  best-known  bird  in  our  state. 

The  adult  male  is  about  eight  inches  long  and  a  little  smaller 
than  a  robin.  It  has  a  high  crest  and  a  pinkish-red  bill.  The  throat 
and  area  around  the  base  of  the  bill  are  black.  The  female  and 
young  have  gray-brown  backs  and  dull  red  wings,  tail  and  crest. 

The  cardinal  builds  its  nest  in  low  bushes.  It  is  made  of  twigs, 
roots,  strips  of  bark,  and  lined  with  grass.  The  2  to  U  eggs  are 
bluish-white,  spotted  with  brown,  and  hatch  in  12  days.  The  male 
cares  for  the  young  after  they  leave  the  nest,  while  his  mate  busies 
herself  getting  ready  for  the  next  family.  The  male  is  a  fussy  but 
devoted  parent,  hopping  about  in  great  excitement  until  the  little 
birds  are  able  to  fly. 

The  male  cardinal  is  a  fine  singer,  and  unlike  most  other  birds, 
the  female  can  sing  as  well  as  its  mate. 
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OTANY  Pond,"  it's  called,  its 
two-acre  surface  bounded  on  three 
sides  by  towering  pines  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  caretaker's  garden 
and  a  cluster  of  crude  laboratory 
buildings.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  conducts  biological  re- 
search there.  I  planned  to  eat  my 
lunch  that  fine  April  day  on  a  cat- 
walk that  stretches  out  into  the 
pond  suspended  on  two  neat  rows 
of  treated  posts. 

I  scarcely  noticed  as  I  approach- 
er,  however,  that  the  posts  weren't 
so  neat;  that  the  top  of  one  stood 
well  above  the  others.  When  I  was 
50  yards  away  the  upper  two  feet 
of  the  post  launched  itself  with 
powerful  and  graceful  strokes  of 
wings  spanning  a  man's  height.  I 
saw  the  white  head,  the  black  bur- 
glar's mask  and  the  half-eaten  fish 
in  the  great  talons.  "Osprey!"  ex- 
ploded in  my  mind  ...  a  creature 
now  so  rare  that  the  privilege  of 
seeing  it  becomes  a  mystic  experi- 
ence. To  find  the  fish  hawk  within 
the  city  limits  of  Chapel  Hill  in  1973 
took  me  completely  by  surprise. 

The  magnificent  predator  headed 
into  the  wind  and  climbed,  shifting 
the  fish  carcass  in  its  claws  to  face 
the  slipstream.  At  50  feet  it  began 
to  circle  the  pond  as  if  to  evaluate 


Lunch 
with  a 
fellow 
Carolinian 

by  M.  A.  Godfrey 

Hillsborough 
Photo  By  The  Author 

my  intrusion.  On  one  turn  it  wheel- 
ed directly  over  me  and  began  call- 
ing. It  was  a  strange  call,  I  thought, 
and  a  curious  protest  from  such  a 
mighty  bird  .  .  .  similar  to  the 
"peep  peep"  of  a  baby  chicken.  But 
still  it  was  more  noise  than  I  could 
have  made  as  I  gaped  dumbstruck 
below,  awed  by  the  spectacle  of  this 
vanishing  symbol  of  wild  America. 
I  was  acutely  aware  that  I  was  prob- 
ably closer  at  that  moment  to  this 
rare  and  wary  raptor  than  anyone 
else  in  North  Carolina.  Closer,  per- 
haps, than  I  would  ever  be  again. 

The  osprey  ranges  over  the  en- 
tire earth  except  for  the  polar 
regions.  Pandion  haliaetus  is  the 
scientific  name,  the  race  called 
carolinensis  occupying  the  Amer- 
icas. Two  and  one-half  centuries 
ago  the  early  American  naturalist 
Mark  Catesby  named  the  bird  Ac- 


cipter  piscatorius,  the  fishing  hawk. 
In  1788  Gmelin  gave  the  bird  a 
scientific  description  and  placed  it 
in  the  genus  Falco  (the  falcons) 
calling  it  Falco  haliaetos  carolin- 
ensis. Fifty  years  later  Audubon,  be- 
lieving the  fish  hawk  to  reside  prin- 
cipally in  the  Carolinas,  called  it 
Pandion  carolinensis.  Today  the 
osprey  is  recognized  as  the  only 
surviving  member  of  the  Pandionin 
family,  no  others  being  known  even 
from  fossils. 

And  it  is  barely  surviving.  Until 
the  mid  1940's  there  were  healthy 
breeding  populations  of  ospreys  in 
most  coastal  and  well-watered  in- 
land regions  of  the  United  States. 
Then  the  persistent  hydrocarbon 
pesticides  came  into  widespread 
use  and  placed  the  osprey,  along 
with  many  other  birds  of  prey,  on 
the  list  of  endangered  species. 

The  osprey  lives  almost  entirely 
by  fishing.  It  cruises  at  treetop 
height  above  the  waters  catching 
updrafts  on  its  specially-adapted 
crooked  wings  to  glide  when  it  can, 
thrusting  with  deep  wingbeats  when 
necessary.  Spotting  a  fish  near  the 
surface  the  osprey  dives  feet-first 
into  the  water,  rotating  the  outer 
toe  on  each  talon  rearward,  owl- 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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WATERFOWL 
HUNTING 
REGULATIONS 
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Jack  Donnelly 

Waterfowl  Biologist 
Photo  By  Jack  Dermid 
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A  T  one-half  hour  before  sun- 
rise on  December  6,  the  1973 
waterfowl  season  began  and 
duck  hunting  will  extend 
through  January  19,  a  total  of  39 
hunting  days  during  which  time 
the  duck  hunter  will  be  allowed 
five  birds  a  day.* 

As  soon  as  the  seasons  and  bag 
limits  were  announced,  questions 
and  criticisms  began  to  appear. 
For  the  most  part,  the  disgrun- 
tled hunter  thought  the  season 
was  too  late,  too  short  and  too 
complicated.  Since  these  same 
questions  continue  to  arise  year 
after  year,  this  article  is  present- 
ed to  help  the  duck  hunter  un- 
derstand the  various  state  and 
federal  responsibilities  involved 
and  the  decision-making  process 
as  they  pertain  to  waterfowl  reg- 
ulations. This  article  will  ac- 
quaint the  duck  hunter  with  the 
mechanics  of  setting  waterfowl 
regulations  and  make  him  aware 
that  his  input  into  the  selection 
of  North  Carolina's  waterfowl 
hunting  season  can  be  as  impor- 
tant as  that  of  anyone  else. 

By  way  of  illustrating  more 
specifically  how  waterfowl  regu- 
lations are  adopted,  procedures 
in  the  development  of  the  1973 
season  are  presented  just  as  they 
occurred.  These  data,  after  com- 
pilation and  adjustments  request- 
ed by  the  state,  resulted  in  the 
current  set  of  waterfowl  regula- 
tions. 

First,  however,  in  order  to 
fully  understand  the  system,  sev- 
eral historical  aspects  of  the  wa- 
terfowl resource  must  be  present- 
ed. The  first  and  most  important 
of  these  historical  precepts  was 
the  adoption  of  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918. 

The  act  stated:  "Unless  and  ex- 
cept as  permitted  by  regulations 
made  as  hereinafter  provided,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  to  hunt,  take, 
capture,  kill,  attempt  to  take, 
capture  or  kill,  possess,  offer  for 
sale,  sell,  offer  to  purchase,  pur- 
chase, deliver  for  shipment,  ship, 
cause  to  be  shipped,  deliver  for 
transportation,  transport,  cause 
to  be  transported,  carry  or  cause 
to  be  carried  by  any  means  what- 
ever, receive  for  shipment,  trans- 

*  See  current  regulations  regarding  excep- 
tions to  the  basic  bag  limit. 


portation  or  carriage,  or  export, 
at  any  time  or  in  any  manner, 
any  migratory  bird,  included  in 
the  terms  of  the  convention  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  and  Great  Bri- 
tain for  the  protection  of  migra- 
tory birds  concluded  August  six- 
teenth, nineteen  hundred  and 
sixteen,  or  any  part,  nest,  or  egg 
of  any  such  bird."  A  similar 
treaty  was  ratified  between  Mexi- 
co and  the  U.  S.  on  October  8, 
1936. 

Along  with  the  earlier  Weeks- 
McLean  Law,  which  stated  mi- 
gratory game  and  insectivorous 
birds  were  under  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  Government, 
the  hunting  of  waterfowl  could 
now  only  be  permitted  by  Fed- 
eral Regulation.  Although  op- 
posed vigorously  by  a  number  of 
the  states,  the  validity  of  the 
law  has  been  upheld  in  court 
many  times.  Thus  the  historic 
control  of  migratory  bird  hunt- 
ing passed  from  the  control  of 
the  various  states  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  there 
it  remains  today. 

Also  of  historical  importance 
was  the  formation  of  the  various 
states  into  four  flyway  manage- 
ment units.  North  Carolina  be- 
longs to  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
which  consists  of  the  Atlantic 
coastal  states  and  the  eastern 
Canadian  provinces. 

This  associated  group  of  states 
and  provinces  has  further  organ- 
ized themselves  into  the  Atlantic 
Flyway  Council.  The  council 
members  meet  at  least  twice  a 
year  to  study  problems  related 
to  Atlantic  waterfowl  populations 
and  to  make  hunting  season  rec- 
ommendations to  their  federal 
governments.  In  order  to  make 
such  a  cooperative  system  work, 
each  state  or  province  must  sac- 
rifice some  of  its  sovereignty 
in  order  that  the  waterfowl  re- 
source may  be  managed  on  a 
continental  and  flyway  basis. 

Keeping  these  several  histori- 
cal precepts  in  mind,  let  me  illus- 
trate how  the  system  operates 
using  the  1973  hunting  regula- 
tions as  an  example.  Actually 
preparations  for  the  1973  season 
began  even  before  the  1972  sea- 
son ended.  Each  year,  during 
early  January,  a  survey  of  all 


major  wintering  areas  in  the  con- 
tinental United  States  is  conduct- 
ed. This  is  a  rather  extensive 
survey  and  participation  in  the 
Atlantic  Flyway  during  January 
1973  consisted  of  36  aircraft,  34 
automobiles  and  14  boats  that 
covered  27,500  miles  of  water- 
fowl habitat.  The  results  from 
this  survey  indicated  the  Atlan- 
tic Flyway  would  be  returning 
about  2,900,000  birds  to  the  Cana- 
dian breeding  grounds,  about 
11%  less  than  in  1972. 

Immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  hunting  sea- 
son, a  number  of  state  and  fed- 
eral biologists  met  at  Patuxent 
Research  Center  near  Laurel, 
Maryland  to  age  and  sex  about 
12,000  duck  wings.  These  wings 
were  contributed  by  specified 
duck  hunters  from  the  Atlantic 
Flyway.  These  data  were  coupled 
with  the  federal  postal  survey  to 
give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of 
the  1972  kill. 

With  these  various  types  of 
data  to  work  with,  the  water- 
fowl biologists  again  assembled; 
this  time  at  Hershey,  Pennsyl- 
vania in  late  March  to  evaluate 
the  1972  hunting  season,  deter- 
mine the  status  of  the  various 
waterfowl  populations  and  make 
banding  plans  for  the  coming 
waterfowl  nesting  season.  One 
of  the  important  decisions  at  this 
particular  meeting  was  the 
unanimous  recommendation  by 
the  state  biologists  to  close  hunt- 
ing of  the  canvasback. 

After  the  birds  returned  to 
their  nesting  habitat  in  the  prai- 
rie provinces,  a  number  of 
aerial  and  ground  surveys  were 
conducted  to  determine  the  suc- 
cess of  the  1973  breeding  season. 
Once  these  surveys  concluded  in 
late  summer  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  assem- 
bled all  these  various  types  of 
information  and  then  prepared 
a  fall  flight  forecast. 

This  prediction  was  then  pre- 
sented to  the  various  states  at 
the  regular  summer  meeting  of 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  in  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  The  gist  of 
this  forecast  was  that  the  1973 
fall  flight  would  be  very  poor 
primarily  due  to  the  lack  of 
rain  during  the  critical  nesting 
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months.  As  a  consequence,  the 
states  were  informed  that  water- 
fowl hunting  regulations  would 
be  more  restrictive  in  1973  than 
they  were  in  1972.  Each  state 
then  had  a  chance  to  present  its 
case  and  ask  that  alternative 
regulations  be  considered. 

Several  weeks  later,  following 
a  final  consideration  of  all  points 
of  view  at  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
level,  the  Bureau  offered  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations  for  the 
1973  waterfowl  hunting  season 
in  the  form  of  three  options: 

Option  A  —  45  day  season;  4 
daily  bag  limit  which  could  con- 
tain not  more  than  2  black  ducks 
and  2  wood  ducks;  8  possession 
limit  which  could  contain  not 
more  than  4  black  ducks  and  4 
wood  ducks  (between  October  1- 
January  20). 

Option  B  —  45  day  season;  5 
daily  bag  limit  which  could  con- 
tain not  more  than  1  black  duck 
and  2  wood  ducks;  10  possession 
limit  which  could  contain  not 
more  than  2  black  ducks  and  4 
wood  ducks. 

Option  C  —  50  day  season, 
point  system,  100  points  daily 
limit. 

70  point  ducks:  female  mal- 
lard, wood  duck,  black,  mottled 
or  Florida  duck,  hooded  mergan- 
ser. 

10  point  ducks:  blue-winged 
teal,  scaup,  widgeon,  sea  ducks 
and  mergansers  (except  hooded). 

25  point  ducks:  male  mallard, 
teal,  ring-necked  duck  and  all 
other  ducks. 

In  addition  two  bonus  options 
were  offered: 

Extra  Blue-winged  Teal:  Bonus 
bag  of  two  per  day  during  any  9 
consecutive  days  in  the  regular 
duck  season;  provided  that 
neither  a  September  teal  season 
nor  the  point  system  is  selected. 


Extra  Scaup  (Provided  the 
point  system  is  not  selected.) 

Option  a  —  16  consecutive  day 
season  between  October  1  and 
January  31,  but  outside  of  the 
regular  duck  season. 

Option  b  —  Two  extra  scaup 
per  day  during  the  entire  regular 
duck  season. 

No  choice  was  given  concern- 
ing Canada  geese  since  the  flocks 
have  been  drastically  reduced  in 
the  south.  Thus  only  one  bird 
per  day  could  be  taken  south  of 
Back  Bay,  Virginia. 

Finally,  the  state  could  elect 
to  split  the  season  in  two  parts 
with  no  penalty,  if  they  so  de- 
sired. 

These  final  proposals  were 
presented  at  a  meeting  of  the 
nine-man  Wildlife  Commission 
by  the  state  waterfowl  biologist 
in  mid-August.  All  the  options 
were  fully  discussed  and  after 
prolonged  debate  the  present 
waterfowl  season  (Option  b)  was 
agreed  on. 

As  stated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article  a  number  of  water- 
fowl hunters  have  approached 
me  to  complain  about  the  up- 
coming duck  season.  To  these 
critics  I  can  only  reply  that  while 
I  may  sympathize  with  them  they 
must  realize  it  is  the  duck  hun- 
ter's responsibility  to  make  his 
preferences  known  to  the  Com- 
mission prior  to  the  actual  selec- 
tion of  the  hunting  season. 

He  may  do  this  in  several 
ways,  first  he  may  do  so  by  at- 
tending the  public  hearings  on 
hunting  regulations  and  letting 
his  wishes  be  known.  Although 
these  public  hearings  are  held 
long  before  the  state  receives 
the  various  options  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  nevertheless 
we  need  to  know  whether  you 
want  a  split  season,  an  early  or 


late  season,  a  short  season  with 
a  large  bag  limit  or  a  long  sea- 
son and  a  small  bag  limit.  These 
are  the  kinds  of  recommenda- 
tions that  can  be  made  very 
early  in  the  regulatory  process. 
This  opportunity  for  expression 
has  never  been  utilized  by  the 
waterfowl  hunter  in  North  Caro- 
lina to  any  extent  to  date. 

Finally,  the  duck  hunter  must 
realize  the  technical  staff  of  the 
Wildlife  Commission  does  not 
make  policy  or  set  hunting  re- 
gulations. By  law  these  prerog- 
atives are  given  to  the  nine- 
man  Commission  appointed  by 
the  Governor.  When  decisions 
regarding  hunting  regulations 
are  finalized  by  the  Commission- 
ers the  recommendations  of  the 
hunting  public  are  given  due 
consideration  along  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  technical 
staff. 

In  other  words  let  your  Com- 
missioners know  what  you  think 
about  waterfowl  hunting  in 
North  Carolina,  and  be  sure  to 
attend  the  1974  Public  Hearings 
on  hunting  regulations.  If  you 
fail  to  make  known  your  pref- 
erences to  the  Commissioners, 
they  cannot  represent  you  nor 
take  into  consideration  your  sug- 
gestions when  seasons  are  se- 
lected. 

You  as  hunters  can  be  proud 
of  your  role  in  the  protection 
and  management  of  the  water- 
fowl resource  because  it  is  your 
dollars  that  finance  this  impor- 
tant program.  North  Carolina 
hunters  are  fortunate  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  regulatory  process 
through  their  Commissioner  and 
at  the  public  hearings.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  this  opportunity  and 
have  your  influence  included  in 
selecting  our  waterfowl  seasons 
and  bag  limits  in  the  future.  ^ 


FOR  THE 
HUNTER 

by  Edwin  L.  Pearce 


The  hunter  and  just  about  any  other 
outdoorsman  can  benefit  from  some  of 
the  tips  author  Pearce  offers  on  "how 
to  conduct  yourself  in  the  outdoors." 


THE  great  outdoors  has  al- 
ways held  a  certain  fascination 
for  Americans.  Our  forefathers 
explored  and  opened  up  unchart- 
ed areas  of  what  now  comprises 
the  United  States  and,  in  doing 
so,  lived  in  the  woods  and  learned 
to  cope  with  mother  nature  and 
the  creatures  which  inhabited  the 
dense  forests,  the  plains  and  the 
running  waters  of  streams  and 
rivers. 

Their  daily  life  was  a  con- 
stant battle  for  survival.  They 
lived  off  the  land  by  working  the 
good  earth  for  food,  and  extract- 
ing other  food,  clothing  and 
shelter  from  the  forests  and  its 
wildlife. 

Over  the  last  200  years,  our 
country  has  undergone  vast 
changes.  Huge  cities  and  towns, 
housing  some  200  million  peo- 
ple, have  arisen  and  are  con- 
nected by  thousands  of  miles 
of  concrete  highways.  Its  peo- 
ple's way  of  life  has  changed 
even  more  drastically.  They  now 
live  in  the  huge  cities  in  nouses 
of  steel,  brick  and  concrete;  their 
daily  life  centers  around  busi- 
ness and  financial  matters.  Nec- 
essary food  for  its  entire  popu- 
lace is  now  produced  by  only 
four  percent  of  its  people;  and, 
thanks  to  technological  advances 
in  machinery  and  materials, 
clothing  and  shelter  are  avail- 
able to  all. 

In  spite  of  these  many  changes 
in  both  our  country  and  its  peo- 
ple, there  still  remain  millions 
of  acres  of  wild  forests  shelter- 
ing uncounted  millions  of  wild- 
life and  containing  thousands  of 
miles  of  waterways  —  the  vast 
majority  now  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  individual  states  and 


the  federal  government  as  parks 
and  wildlife  refuges. 

The  people's  heritage  of  ex- 
ploration and  love  for  the  out- 
doors now  evidence  themselves 
in  their  desire  to  partially  emu- 
late their  forefathers.  In  an  ef- 
fort to  get  some  release  from  the 
daily  grind  of  making  a  living, 
each  year  millions  of  people  ex- 
plore these  forests  and  streams 
and  hunt  the  wildlife.  What  was 
a  necessity  to  our  forefathers 
from  1492  to  about  1900  A.D.  is 
now  classed  as  a  recreation. 

But  they  are  confronted  with 
a  very  real  problem.  They  quick- 
ly find  out,  whether  exploring 
or  hunting,  that  they  are  in  a 
strange  environment  which  is 
totally  different  to  that  which 
they  are  accustomed.  Even  those 
reared  in  rural  areas,  (the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  comprising  the 
four  percent  who  produce  our 
food)  who  have  rubbed  elbows 
with  nature  all  their  lives  and 
are  already  familiar  with  count- 
less things  the  city-reared  per- 
son must  learn,  still  lack  suf- 
ficient know-how  to  properly 
conduct  themselves  in  the  out- 
doors. 

Annually,  the  personnel  of 
state  game  and  fish  commissions, 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  the 
various  agencies  which  operate 
these  state  and  federally  owned 
forests  and  also  those  of  equal 
vastness  owned  by  ranchers,  in- 
dividuals and  lumber  companies 
recount  incidents  of  injured 
hikers,  missing  campers  and  lost 
hunters. 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  ad- 
vice of  experienced  outdoors- 
men  that  anyone  intending  to  ex- 
plore or  hunt  in  these  vast  for- 


ests can  assure  their  safety  and 
enjoyment  in  doing  so  only  by 
undergoing  a  thorough  training 
period  designed  to  teach  them 
what  they  don't  know.  This  ad- 
vice is  doubly  applicable  to  a 
hunter,  for  he  must  develop  his 
outdoor  behaviour  to  the  point 
that  it  becomes  second  nature 
to  him.  His  energy  and  concen- 
tration on  a  hunt  must  be  direct- 
ed towards  outwitting  the  game 
if  he  is  to  be  successful. 

During  this  training  period, 
you  should  take  a  camera  (not  a 
gun)  and,  if  possible,  have  an 
experienced  outdoorsman  as  a 
guide  and  tutor. 

Some  preparation,  prior  to  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  out- 
doors, is  necessary  and  equally 
as  important  as  preparation  prior 
to  actual  hunting.  You'll  need 
certain  equipment. 

Follow  these  guidelines;  they'll 
stand  you  in  good  stead  both  in 
outings  and  when  hunting. 

Footwear 

You'll  be  walking  on  unfamil- 
iar ground,  much  different  from 
the  accustomed  sidewalks,  floors 
and  other  even  surfaces.  Chances 
are  it'll  be  uneven,  hilly,  covered 
with  pine  needles  or  leaves  from 
hardwood  trees  and  sometimes 
wet.  So  you'll  need  waterproofed 
footwear  with  a  non-slip  sole 
(corrugated,  lug  or  waffle-pat- 
terned) which  will  also  protect 
your  feet  and  ankles  from  bruis- 
ing contact  with  stones,  tree 
roots,  etc.  Break  them  in  slowly 
by  walking  in  them  a  few  min- 
utes the  first  day  and  gradually 
increasing  the  time  each  day  un- 
til they're  comfortable.  Wear 
protective,  heavy  wool  socks  or 
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Attention  to  detail  when  it  comes  to  clothing  and  equipment  for  the  hunt  usually 
makes  the  difference  in  both  comfort  and  success.  It  is  best  to  go  prepared. 


stockings  to  absorb  perspiration. 
Use  flat  laces  which  don't  be- 
come untied  or  slip  as  do  round 
ones. 

Clothing 

Dress  according  to  the  weath- 
er. If  it's  to  be  45  degrees  or 
lower,  make  sure  you're  warm 
but  also,  to  avoid  overheating, 
that  you  can  remove  the  outer 
garment  (jacket  or  shirt).  Wear 
a  hat  with  ear  flaps  or  a  hood 
and  gloves  if  needed. 

Canteen  and  Knife 

Carry  a  small  canteen  and  a 
four-  to  six-inch  knife  in  a  scab- 
bard attached  to  your  belt.  Water 
purification  tablets  are  also  ad- 
vised. 

Binoculars 

Take  along  lightweight  binoc- 
ulars; if  used  properly  (and  you 
must  learn  this  also)  they'll 
at  least  double  the  amount  of 
game  and  other  things  you'll  see. 
Many  10  x  40  or  7  x  26  glasses 
are  both  adequate  and  light- 
weight. 

Map  and  Compass 

Carry  a  map  and  compass  and 
learn  how  to  use  them.  You  can 
do  both  by  studying  Mapping 
by  David  Greenwood  (University 
of  Chicago  Press).  Obtain  a  quad- 
rangle map  of  the  area  you'll  be 
in  by  contacting  the  U.  S.  Geo- 


logical Survey,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Index  maps  by  states  are  avail- 
able. Select  the  quadrangle  at 
the  largest  scale  available;  they 
range  from  scales  of  1:  62,500  (15 
minute  quads)  to  1:  24,000  (1 
inch  equals  2,000  feet.)  Other 
maps  are  published,  but  the  quad 
sheets  are  best. 

If  you  can't  get  a  published 
map,  make  your  own  as  you  pre- 
scout  the  area.  Mark  on  the  map 
all  prominent  landmarks — high- 
ways, streams,  roads,  hills,  moun- 
tains, lakes,  electric  power  lines 
and  pole  numbers,  etc.  Using 
your  compass,  identify  East, 
West,  North  and  South  and  enter 
them  on  your  map.  Then  pin- 
point your  vehicle  or  camp  on 
the  map. 

Always  identify  the  area  where 
you're  going  to  someone.  You 
can't  risk  being  lost  in  a  strange 
setting. 

Survival  Kit 

As  an  added  precaution,  get 
a  survival  kit.  The  best  one  I've 
run  across  is  by  Eddie  Bauer. 
It's  called  the  "Pocket  Survival 
Kit"  and  sells  for  only  $8.95.  It 
measures  IV2  x  5  x  2  inches, 
weighs  only  23  ounces  and  comes 
in  a  watertight  plastic  bag,  which 
can  be  carried  in  a  pocket  or 
attached  to  your  belt.  It  con- 
tains all  major  items  needed  to 


sustain  life  during  almost  any 
emergency  lasting  up  to  72  hours 
such  as  items  to  start  a  fire,  an 
eight-foot  plastic  tube  for  shelter, 
soup,  tea  and  honey,  signal  mir- 
ror, whistle,  candle,  wire,  tape, 
knife,  compass,  nylon  cord,  foil, 
first  aid  supplies,  fish  hooks,  line 
and  weights  plus  a  complete 
pocket-size  survival  manual. 
There  are  many  things  in  it  you 
may  have  need  of  during  an  out- 
ing or  a  hunt. 

Snakebite  Kit 

You  never  know!  Open  it  up, 
read  the  instructions  and  be  sure 
you  learn  how  to  use  it. 

Watch 

Wrist  or  pocket;  either  will 
enable  you  to  time  your  outing 
so  as  to  return  before  nightfall. 

Once  properly  equipped  (and 
each  piece  of  equipment  named 
is  very  necessary  on  both  an  out- 
ing or  hunt)  there  is  still  one 
other  preparation  which  will  dic- 
tate whether  or  not  you'll  enjoy 
and  be  safe  in  the  outdoors. 

Getting  in  Good  Physical  Shape 

Good  health  is  of  primary  in- 
terest and  concern  to  everyone 
every  day.  In  exploring  the  out- 
doors, it's  THE  first  prerequisite 
to  your  safety  and  enjoyment;  it 
also  dictates  your  success  on  the 
hunt. 
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A  survival  kit  is  something  you  hope  you  never  need!  This 
is  one  type  and  is  available  from  Eddie  Bauer,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
Washington. 

But  having  good  health  and 
being  in  good  physical  shape  are 
two  different  things.  Making  sure 
you're  in  good  physical  shape  if 
you're  to  explore  or  hunt  in  hilly 
or  mountainous  country  is  doubly 
important. 

How  do  you  know  when  you're 
in  good  physical  shape?  First, 
have  a  complete  physical  check- 
up by  your  doctor.  You  must 
make  sure  you  have  no  physical 
defect,  no  heart  condition  or 
other  failing  which  would  pre- 
clude your  exercising  vigorously. 

Assuming  your  doctor  gives 
you  the  go  ahead,  try  to  keep 
in  reasonably  good  condition 
throughout  the  year.  It's  so  easy 
to  let  your  work  in  shop  or  office 
or  just  plain  laziness  dominate 
your  life  to  the  extent  that  you're 
physically  too  tired  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  Try  to  lead  an  active 
life  by  participating  regularly  in 
some  physical  activity  such  as 
bowling,  tennis,  golf,  swimming 
etc.  Watch  your  weight,  a  man 
in  good  physical  shape  is  usually 
within  five  pounds  of  the  recog- 
nized criteria. 

At  least  two  or  three  months 
before  going  on  an  extended  out- 
ing or  hunt,  step  up  your  phy- 
sical conditioning.  Walk  or  jog  at 


PHOTO  BY  TOM  ROLLINS 


This  bow  hunter  is  pulling  up  his  tree  stand  behind  him! 
Know  what  you  will  need  and  then  know  how  to  use  it 
properly. 

forest  floor,  the  gentle  swaying 
of  the  trees  in  the  breeze,  the 
rustle  of  small  inhabitants  of  the 
wild,  the  kaleidoscope  of  color 
no  matter  what  the  season,  the 
bottomless,  blue  sky  above  and 
the  sunshine  filtering  through 
the  tree  tops.  It's  completely  re- 
laxing and  washes  away  •  your 
anxieties  in  minutes.  Gradually 
your  hearing  adjusts  to  the  al- 
ways-fascinating noises  of  the 
forest,  your  eyesight  develops 
added  keenness,  and  a  new  sense 
of  awareness  settles  over  you. 

Take  it  easy  on  your  first  out- 
ing; make  it  about  two  miles  at 
the  most.  Rest  when  you're  tired, 
don't  set  a  very  fast  pace  and 
get  off  the  roadways  and  trails. 

Try  to  walk  through  the  woods 
quietly.  Walk  with  the  wind  in 
your  face,  skirt  the  open  areas, 
avoid  brushing  against  bushes 
and  low  tree  limbs,  try  not  to 
become  silhouetted  against  the 
sky  or  openings  in  the  woods. 
Such  tactics  are  good  training, 
it  becomes  a  contest  to  see  if  you 
can  find  all  types  of  game  and 
get  good  pictures.  In  following 
these  tips,  I  once  crept  to  within 
30  feet  of  a  beautiful  wild  turkey 
and,  a  little  later,  a  spike  buck 
in  his  bed;  so  it  can  be  done. 


least  two  miles  each  day  without 
fail;  use  gym  facilities  where 
available.  Cut  out  or  reduce 
smoking,  drinking  or  overeat- 
ing; get  at  least  seven  hours  of 
sleep  each  night. 

There's  nothing  calculated  to 
reduce  or  prevent  your  enjoy- 
ment of  the  outdoors  as  being 
out  of  wind  or  tired.  You'll  need 
all  your  natural  ability  to  enjoy 
the  outdoors  or  hunt,  including 
being  in  good  physical  condition, 
and  it  still  might  not  be  enough. 

In  selecting  the  area  to  be  ex- 
plored, be  sure  it's  not  posted 
or  closed  and  that,  if  required, 
you  have  a  permit. 

If  you're  properly  equipped, 
know  how  to  use  the  equipment 
and  are  in  sufficiently  good  phy- 
sical condition  to  engage  in 
much  harder  exercise  than  you're 
accustomed  to,  you're  ready  to 
tackle  the  outdoors. 

When  you  first  step  into  the 
woods,  stop  a  moment  and  savor 
the  golden  silence.  Away  from 
the  shop  or  office  and  the  con- 
crete canyons  of  the  every-day 
city  life,  slowly  breathe  deeply 
of  the  fresh,  clean  air.  It's  an 
entirely  different  world — the  fra- 
grance of  the  pines,  the  pleasing 
odor  of  decayed  leaves  on  the 
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Locate  the  trails  used  by  deer 
to  and  from  their  feeding  and 
bedding  grounds.  Notice  and 
learn  to  identify  the  tracks  of 
different  animals. 

Like  any  environment,  the 
beautiful  and  usually  peaceful 
woods  aren't  always  roses.  Just 
as  the  rural-reared  man  must  go 
through  an  adjustment  period 
until  he  learns  to  take  in  stride 
the  tall  buildings  and  other  won- 
ders of  the  big  city,  the  city- 
reared  man  must  adjust  to  this 
different  world. 

He  must  learn  to  avoid  those 
things  which  threaten  his  safety, 
his  enjoyment  of  the  outdoors 
and  his  eventual  hunting  success. 

Don't  go  alone  on  outings  or 
hunting.  The  everpresent  danger 
of  falls,  snakebite,  etc.  is  suffici- 
ent reason  to  at  least  use  the 
buddy  system. 

Don't  try  to  cross  a  stream 
alone;  be  especially  careful  of  an 
iced-over  body  of  water. 

Be  ever  on  the  alert  for  snakes. 
They  don't  like  the  sun,  so  be 
particularly  careful  of  dark  and 
shadowy  places.  Wear  your 
trousers  OUTSIDE  your  boots 
or  paks,  or  wear  the  buckle- 
on  plastic  leg  guards  which 
snakes  can't  penetrate.  Don't  sit 
on  a  log  or  tree  stump,  step  over 
a  fallen  tree  trunk,  or  reach 
down  to  the  ground  with  your 
hands  for  any  reason  without 
first  carefully  checking  the  im- 
mediate area.  You  should  know 
that  a  snake's  greatest  protection 
is  his  camouflage;  he  is  difficult 
to  see  when  he's  still.  Carry  a 
snakebite  kit  on  every  outing 
and  know  how  to  use  it. 

Don't  go  if  you're  ill,  sleepy 
or  tired.  Chances  are,  with  either 
of  these  conditions,  you'd  not 
only  not  enjoy  it,  but  you'd  lose 
your  alertness  and  increase  the 
likelihood  of  an  accident. 

When  going  outdoors,  don't 
drink  alcohol  (even  beer),  use 
drugs  or  take  any  medicine 
which  may  affect  your  reactions. 
To  do  so  not  only  handicaps  you 
but  you  become  an  added  danger 
to  others  along. 

Be  curious,  ask  questions  of 
your  guide  or  tutor,  learn  to 
identify  the  different  kinds  of 
trees,  birds  and  wildlife  and  other 


wonders  of  nature.  The  more 
familiar  you  are  with  each  and 
every  thing  you  encounter  in  the 
outdoors,  the  more  enjoyment 
you'll  have  and  the  better  hunter 
you'll  be.  The  more  times  you 
explore  the  outdoors,  the  more 
you'll  learn;  go  at  least  once  each 
month  throughout  the  year,  of- 
tener  if  possible. 

Be  extra  careful  if  you  build 
a  fire.  Clear  an  area  of  at  least 
six  feet  in  diameter  before  you 
start  even  a  small  fire;  snuff  it 
out  by  covering  it  with  dirt  or 
using  water,  if  available;  make 
sure  there  are  no  smoldering  em- 
bers before  you  leave. 

Don't  litter.  What  you  brought 
into  the  forest  which  could  cause 
litter,  can  just  as  easily  be  car- 
ried out. 

If,  for  any  reason,  you  do  find 
yourself  in  unfamiliar  territory, 
and  uncertain  as  to  how  to  re- 
turn to  your  starting  point,  don't 
let  the  knowledge  that  you're  lost 
panic  you.  Don't  yell;  stop  and 
take  another  close  look  at  your 
map  and  compass.  Make  your 
way  uphill  to  the  nearest  high 
spot  or  landmark  and  locate  it 
on  your  map.  Many  times  this  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for,  once 
located  on  your  map,  the  direc- 
tion from  this  spot  to  your  start- 
ing point  can  be  plotted  by  com- 
pass. Remember  that  your  map 
has  been  marked  as  to  your 
starting  point  and  shows  all 
prominent  landmarks.  If  this 
fails,  follow  the  nearest  stream 
downhill,  staying  in  a  straight 
line   by   using   your  compass. 


There's  usually  roads  and  people 
in  the  valleys.  Should  you  remain 
lost,  before  nightfall  again  make 
your  way  to  high  ground  and 
build  a  fire.  Eat  only  a  portion 
of  the  food  you're  carrying, 
gather  enough  wood  to  keep  your 
fire  going,  and  build  a  cover 
from  boughs  and  tree  limbs.  Stay 
calm;  apprehension  and  panic 
are  often  the  worst  result  from 
being  lost — you'll  be  found. 

During  the  training  period, 
you'll  learn  to  both  love  and 
respect  this  great  outdoors  and 
everything  in  it.  Its  vastness 
and  unpredictability,  its  charm 
and  dangers,  its  incomparable 
scenic  beauty,  will  each  leave 
its  imprint  on  you.  You'll  feel  an 
exhilaration  like  nothing  before 
when  at  last  you  feel  at  home  in 
the  outdoors.  Do  this  homework 
well  until  it  becomes  second  na- 
ture to  you;  it  not  only  enhances 
your  enjoyment  during  an  outing 
but  it'll  also  pay  off  handsomely 
and  insure  your  safety  when  you 
hunt. 

When  you  reach  this  point, 
you've  come  a  long  way.  You've 
learned  to  conduct  yourself  rea- 
sonably well  in  the  outdoors, 
something  our  forefathers,  by 
reason  of  necessity,  learned  at 
an  early  age.  Teach  your  chil- 
dren by  including  them  in  your 
outings. 

The  great  outdoors  provides  a 
continuing  source  of  recreation 
which  is  comparatively  inexpen- 
sive and  can  be  enjoyed  by  all 
members  of  the  family.  It's  yours 
— use  it;  but  do  it  correctly.  ^ 


Here  comes  our  guide! 
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OUR  FRIEND 

The  Flicker 

Perhaps  no  woodpecker  is  as  widespread  in  distri- 
bution or  as  friendly  to  man  as  the  yellow-shafted  flick- 
er (so  named  because  of  the  bright  yellow  markings 
beneath  his  wings  which  are  only  sighted  when  the  bird 
is  in  flight).  Actually,  better  distinguishing  marks  are 
its  crescent-shaped  black  bib,  the  small  red  crescent 
on  the  back  of  its  neck,  and  the  bright  white  patch  on 
its  upper  rump  (which  is  seen  only  when  in  flight).  It 
is  the  only  brownish,  and  black-spotted,  woodpecker. 
Both  male  and  female  are  colored  similarly,  with  the 
male  having,  in  addition,  an  identifying  moustache  or 
whiskers  as  do  the  young  birds.  The  bird  is  also  known 
by  many  other  localized  names,  such  as  yellow-hammer, 
pigeon  woodpecker,  wake-up,  golden-winged  wood- 
pecker, and  high-hole. 

The  flicker  is  the  state  bird  of  Alabama,  and  its 
dignified  portrait  graced  the  beautiful  statehood  stamp 
issued  by  the  United  States  in  1969,  along  with  the 
state  flower,  the  camellia.  And,  of  course,  birds  and 
flowers  are  completely  harmonious  and  highly  decora- 
tive in  any  scheme,  indoors  or  out. 

Certainly  we  benefit  in  immeasurable  ways  from  hav- 
ing the  noisy  flicker  as  our  neighbor  and  friend  because 
of  his  insatiable  appetite  for  undesirable  insects.  A 
survey  made  by  an  entomologist  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  many  years  ago  reported  that  the 
stomach  of  one  bird  alone  contained  over  5,000  ants, 
and  another  3,000!  Still  another  flicker  had  eaten  28 
white  grubs.  It  prefers  ants  and  wood-boring  insects 
for  its  diet,  but  it  also  likes  various  wild  berries,  acorns, 
and  grain  from  our  bird  feeding  stations,  as  well  as  suet 
in  the  winter-time.  The  flicker  has  a  somewhat  sticky, 
coiled  tongue  which  can  be  unrolled  into  an  ant  hole 
to  collect  his  favorite  food.  He  is  the  one  woodpecker 
that  feeds  most  upon  the  ground.  Often  you  will  observe 
the  flicker  fly  to  the  ground  and  progress  for  some  dis- 
tance across  the  yard  in  a  comical  hopping,  walking, 
and  stopping  fashion  until  he  pauses  at  a  likely  anthole 
to  rapidly  partake  of  the  dwellers  therein. 

This  woodpecker  is  comical  in  other  ways,  as  well, 
although  some  human  inhabitants  of  dwellings  do  not 
fully  appreciate  its  springtime  drumming,  usually  upon 
tree  trunks  but  often  upon  metal  roofs  or  gutters,  or 
even  the  siding  of  new  houses!  When  we  moved  from 
the  city  to  our  farm  several  years  ago,  we  found  we  had 
unintentionally  dispossessed  a  handsome  flicker  whose 
home  had  been  in  the  attic  of  the  old  farmhouse  that 
had  to  be  demolished  in  order  for  us  to  build  our  own 
ranch  type  dwelling  on  the  same  site.  Shortly  after  our 
cedar  siding  had  been  neatly  hammered  into  place  by 
the  carpenters,  and  we  had  moved  into  our  lovely  new 
home,  we  heard  the  sharp  staccato  of  the  flicker's  beak 
at  the  farthest  corner,  near  the  bedroom  window,  just 
below  the  eaves.  When  we  rapped  from  within,  he  would 
merrily  echo  the  rap  outside,  and  we  would  daily  have 
to  frighten  him  away  from  the  outside.  Finally,  as  his 
efforts  were  beginning  to  show  torn  scars  on  the  new 
cedar  strips,  we  tacked  an  L-shaped  piece  of  metaj  over 


PHOTO  BY  DAVE  NICHOLSON 

This  flicker  is  following-  its  instincts  and  tries  to  incubate  some 
golf  balls  left  on  the  lawn.  Maybe  that's  where  the  golfers  get 
their  birdies! 


the  scars  beneath  the  corner  roof,  and  this  discouraged 
him  sufficiently  to  promote  his  move  to  the  old  tobacco 
packhouse  nearby,  where  he  seemed  perfectly  happy, 
and  where  we  saw  him  by  flashlight  several  winter 
nights  inside  the  old  barn,  hanging  motionlessly  beside 
a  beam,  his  roosting  place. 

The  flicker  usually  nests  high  above  the  ground  in  a 
dead  tree  trunk  or  branch,  chiseling  out  a  cavity  with 
its  sharp  beak.  ("Familiar  Garden  Birds",  by  Henry  H. 
Collins,  Jr.  and  Ned  R.  Boyjian,  tells  us  that  "It  has 
been  known  to  nest  in  telephone  poles,  buildings,  chim- 
neys, haymows,  hayricks,  Kingfishers'  burrows,  on  the 
ground,  and  in  a  variety  of  other  places.")  The  flicker 
requires  a  large  cavity  as  it  is  approximately  13  inches 
in  length.  It  will  nest  in  a  man-made  box,  if  the  box's 
specifications  and  location  appeal  to  it.  Such  a  box 
should  be  mounted  from  6  to  20  feet  above  the  ground, 
and  should  be  made  with  the  following  recommended 


dimensions: 

Floor  of  cavity  7  x  7" 

Depth  of  cavity  16  -  18" 

Entrance  above  floor  14  -  16" 

Diameter  of  entrance  2V2" 


If  a  flicker  does  not  use  the  box,  perhaps  a  crested 
flycatcher  will!  A  bird  house  that  appeals  to  one  bird 
will  often  appeal  to  another  equally  desirable  tenant 
for  our  yard. 

The  flicker,  for  all  his  noisiness,  is  an  essentially  shy 
bird,  and  may  be  quite  easily  discouraged  when  hack- 
ing out  a  home  in  an  old  tree  by  the  dreadfully  per- 
sistent starlings,  who,  when  they  discover  the  attractive 
ready-made  home,  will  camp  on  its  doorstep,  going  in 
and  out  of  the  entrance  hole,  and  making  raucous 
noises  in  starling  fashion  until  the  flicker  finally  gives 
up  in  disgust,  leaving  its  nice  nesting  site  to  the  star- 
lings. 

The  flicker's  call  note,  a  ringing  yuk,  yuk,  yuk,  is  a 
very  familiar  sound  as  it  echoes  through  the  treetops, 
one  of  several  noises  that  it  makes,  proclaiming  its 
presence  to  us  as  well  as  other  woodpeckers.  Its  strong, 
somewhat  undulating  flight,  often  quite  low,  results 
many  times  in  death  for  flickers,  especially  if  such 
flight  crosses  the  highway  and  cars  cannot  avoid  hitting 
the  birds.  This  is  also  true  of  cardinals  and  mocking- 
birds, a  sad  misfortune  of  our  times  for  birds  and 
humans  alike.    ^  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Draper 
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The  Eagle 
of  Figure  8 
Island 

by  Louise  La  mica 

Where  they  came  from  and  where  they  went, 
nobody  seems  to  know.  But  these  regal  visi- 
tors caused  quite  a  stir  during  their  stay. 


ReSIDENTS  of  Figure  8  Island 
which  is  located  north  of  Wrights- 
ville  Beach  have  been  doing  double- 
takes  at  their  plush  resort  homes 
since  last  July  25,  by  frequent  ap- 
pearances of  a  half-grown  American 
bald  eagle. 

Wildlife  protectors  who  have  been 


observing  the  "little  feller,"  esti- 
mate he's  around  one  year  old.  He 
(or  she,  as  the  case  may  be)  has  a 
wing-spread  of  about  four  feet,  is 
about  two  feet  tall,  and  probably 
weighs  some  10-12  pounds. 

However,  the  eaglet  may  have 
picked  up  considerable  weight  since 


the  latter  estimate  was  made.  De- 
lighted residents  of  the  island 
quickly  started  feeding  it,  and  the 
eagle  has  returned  to  many  resi- 
dences for  breakfast,  a  mid-day 
snack,  and  a  full-fledged  supper.  At 
one  home  on  the  island  he  had 
steak  for  one  of  his  breakfast  re- 
pasts, along  with  several  bluefish. 

This  fledgling  bald  eagle's  feath- 
ers are  a  satiny  brown,  with  flecks 
of  gold,  and  flashes  of  white  oc- 
casionally rippling  from  under  his 
wings  and  tail.  At  maturity,  (about 
two  years  old),  his  head  will  be 
white,  and  when  old,  his  tail  feath- 
ers will  be  the  same.  His  (or  her) 
eyes  are  tawny  yellow,  like  the 
talons  which  are  about  two  inches 
long. 

The  amazing  thing  about  this 
eagle — in  addition  to  being  a  rare 
sight  indeed — is  its  apparent  tame- 
ness.  Many  people  have  gotten 
close  enough  almost  to  feed  it  by 
hand.  At  one  home  the  eagle  show- 
ed indications  it  might  come  inside 
if  permitted,  but  a  maid  shut  the 
door  exclaiming,  "No  eagle  is  com- 
ing in  my  kitchen!" 

The  eagle  dines  on  Figure  8  Is- 
land and  flies  in  the  direction  of 
Middle  Sound,  which  is  in  a  direct 
line  from  Figure  8.  A  lot  of  people 
think  it  may  be  nesting  in  thick 
undergrowth  on  the  sound,  but  up 
until  fall,  no  one  apparently  had 
found  out  where. 

And  on  at  least  two  occasions,  a 
second  eagle  has  been  spotted  by 
some  observers  accompanying  the 
"little  feller."  However,  wildlife 
protector  Jim  Burns  of  Hampstead 
has  not  been  successful  in  spotting 
the  second  bird. 

The  eagle  has  been  leading  ob- 
servers, residents,  protectors,  news- 
paper reporters  and  photographers 
on  many  merry  chases.  And  resi- 
dents of  New  Hanover — and  some 
from  Pender — have  been  going  to 
the  area  hoping  to  spot  it.  Many 
have  pictures  of  the  beautiful  bird, 
which  acts  and  perches  so  majest- 
ically no  one  would  ever  wonder 
why  it  was  selected  as  this  coun- 
try's national  emblem. 

This  writer  got  within  about  four 
feet  of  the  eagle,  who  sat  on  one 
porch  on  Figure  8  Island  for  around 
three  hours  on  one  visit.  A  member 
of  the  family  at  the  home  got  within 
feeding  distance,  but  the  eaglet 
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ruffled  its  feathers  when  another 
member  tried  to  get  closer. 

Wildlife  protectors  theorize  the 
eagle  may  have  come  from  a  pair 
they  think  have  been  nesting  in  the 
woods  along  the  Cape  Fear  River, 
but  they  have  no  explanation  for 
the  bird's  tameness. 

But  if  human  reaction  to  the 
eagle's  appearances  is  delight,  that 
of  animal  reactions  on  Figure  8  are 
of  one  accord — consternation, 
panic,  belligerency,  awe,  curiosity, 
fear— and  RESPECT. 

A  couple  of  household  cats  start- 
ed to  stalk  it  on  its  first  appear- 
ance, then  froze,  holding  the  posi- 
tion a  full  five  minutes.  A  parrot 
fled  his  perch,  squawking  at  full 
voice.  Dogs  took  off  in  other  direc- 
tions, and  once  a  tiny  sandpiper 
swooped  in  to  take  an  unbelieving 
look — then  bolted. 

A  pair  of  mockingbirds,  however, 
tried  to  run  the  eagle  off  Middle 
Sound  one  day  when  it  was  perched 
in  a  tall  pine  tree.  Swoop  after 
swoop  failed  to  even  get  a  nod  from 


the  eagle,  who  only  once  stared 
majestically  at  the  saucy  little 
mocker. 

Residents  of  Figure  8  and  Middle 
Sound  keep  a  constant  lookout  for 
the  eagle,  and  always  set  food  out 
when  it's  spotted.  Appeals  have 
been  made  for  its  protection  against 
hunters  and  the  like,  and  at  this 
point,  if  one  accidentally  or  other- 
wise shot  it,  islanders  and  sound- 
ers would  probably  take  up  arms. 

Visitors  to  both  parts  gladly  pass 


up  other  planned  activities  if  the 
eagle  appears,  just  to  watch  it  and 
take  a  photograph  if  possible. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Staber,  at  whose 
home  on  Figure  8  Island  it  first  ap- 
peared and  returned  time  and  again, 
said  it  was  slightly  "mind-boggling" 
to  have  a  real  American  bald  eagle 
camping  on  your  front  porch.  Right 
in  front  of  a  picture  window.  The 
sight,  set  against  the  blue  Atlantic 
in  front  of  the  home,  is  also  near- 
unbelievable. 

"Just  imagine,"  Mrs.  Staber 
laughed  in  delight,  "how  many  peo- 
ple could  invite  friends  to  visit  and 
show  them  an  eagle?" 

Some  people  never  see  one  eagle 
in  their  entire  lifetime.  The  bird 
was  put  on  the  rare  and  endanger- 
ed species  some  years  ago,  and  is 
protected  by  state  and  Federal  laws. 
The  bald  eagle  was  adopted  as  a 
national  emblem  in  1792. 

To  all  who  see  it,  the  eagle  of 
Figure  8  Island  is  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten privilege.  For  many  a  once- 
in-a-lifetime  treat.  ± 


PHOTOS  BY 
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These  were  immature  birds 
and  lacked  the  white  heads 
and  tails  of  older  bald 
eagles.  The  one  displayed 
very  little  fear  and  almost 
took  food  out  of  resident's 
hands. 
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Providing  access  to  public  waters  is  one  of 
the  big  jobs  underway  by  the  Division  of 
Motorboats  and  Water  Safety.  Here  are  but 
a  few  of  the  steps  necessary  to  create  one 
of  these  areas. 


The  site  for  a  new  boating  access  area 
(upper  left)  must  undergo  thorough 
investigation  and  study.  Is  an  access 
area  needed  in  this  location?  Will  ex- 
pected public  use  justify  the  costs  in- 
volved? What  about  its  effects  on  the 
environment  and  wildlife?  These  are 
just  a  few  of  the  questions  that  must 
be  satisfactorily  answered  before  con- 
struction can  begin. 

A  large  parking  lot  is  a  necessity 
since  vehicles  and  boat  trailers  will  be 
left  here  after  the  boats  are  launched. 
Roads  to  the  area  itself  often  have  to 
be  constructed  and  maintained. 
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This  completed  area  is  located  on  the 
Bertie  and  Washington  County  line  and 
provides  access  to  the  Roanoke,  Cashie, 
and  Middle  rivers.  There  are  now  110 
public  boat  launching  areas  in  the 
State,  and  two  more  are  presently 
under  development.  This  important 
progTam  is  financed  by  the  $3.00  motor- 
boat  registration  fee,  plus  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  returned  gasoline  fuel  tax. 
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Siler  City — The  Rocky  River 
flows  through  the  wild  areas  of 
Chatham  and  Randolph  counties 
and  portions  of  it  are  considered 
as  beautiful  and  untouched  as 
any  river  in  central  North  Caro- 
lina. 

In  recent  years  a  move  has 
been  started  to  have  part  of  it 
declared  a  wilderness  area  so 
that  it  may  be  protected  from 
encroaching  civilization. 

The  stream  washes  through 
hardwood  forests  where  giant 
oaks  close  out  the  sky.  It  ripples 
beside  granite  boulders,  gather- 
ing the  water  of  many  tributaries 
as  it  flows  toward  the  Deep  River 
near  the  Chatham-Lee  County 
line. 

In  late  October  it  ran  thick  and 
cloudy,  like  an  open  sewer.  The 
stench  was  nearly  unbearable. 

Hundreds  of  largemouth  bass 
—  some  weighing  four  to  five 
pounds  —  suckers,  many  robin 
and  crappie  and  varieties  of 
other,  smaller  fish  lay  dead  and 


rotting  along  its  banks,  piling  in 
reeking  eddies  against  the  broken 
branches  of  fallen  trees. 

It  was  still  cold  when  the 
green  Wildlife  Commission  cars 
pulled  into  the  field  beside  U.S. 
64  east  of  Siler  City  Saturday 
morning. 

The  men  piled  out  of  the  cars, 
pulled  hip  boots  and  other  equip- 
ment from  trunks  and  back  seats 
and  began  the  usual  banter  be- 
tween men  on  the  job. 

The  10  wildlife  protectors 
were  giving  the  three  fisheries 
biologists  a  hard  time  for  their 
"easy  life"  in  the  office  and  the 
biologists  joked  back,  holding 
their  own. 

But  behind  the  surface  hu- 
mor, there  was  a  sense,  almost, 
of  grimness. 

These  men  had  been  on  Rocky 
River  all  day  the  day  before, 
counting  and  weighing  and  esti- 
mating the  bodies  of  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  fish  —  once  liv- 
ing things  that  had  suddenly 


found  their  environment  poison- 
ed and  lacking  even  the  barest 
elements  needed  to  sustain  life. 

And  there  had  been  bigger 
kills  than  this. 

Later,  hip  deep  in  murky, 
greenish  water,  scooping  half- 
rotted  fish  into  floating  tubs,  one 
of  the  protectors  yelled: 

"You're  lucky.  This  is  a  little 
kill.  I've  been  on  jobs  like  this 
when  you  had  to  wear  a  gas 
mask  to  keep  from  gagging." 

Downstream,  the  biologists 
measured  and  weighed  the  latest 
sample  which  had  been  dumped 
into  malodorous  piles  at  their 
feet. 

One  of  the  men  pulled  himself 
from  the  river  and  sat  down, 
catching  his  breath.  There  was  a 
strained  look  on  his  face.  "It 
just  makes  you  sick,"  he  said. 
And  you  had  a  feeling  he  wasn't 
just  talking  about  the  stomach 
wrenching  job  he  had  before  him. 

All  during  the  day  the  men 
were  careful  not  to  say  what 
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they  thought  killed  the  fish. 

They  pointed  out  that  dry 
times  cause  situations  in  which 
oxygen  leaves  the  water  and  the 
animal  life  in  it  dies. 

The  fish  kill  began  just  below 
where  the  river  runs  under  U.S. 
64  —  where  Love's  Creek  empties 
into  the  river. 

The  creek  carries  what  engi- 
neers call  "effluent"  from  the 
Siler  City  sewage  treatment 
plant.  Town  officials  said  the 
plant  had  been  broken  down  for 
10  days,  and  that  a  device  which 
mixes  solid  waste  had  not  operat- 
ed during  that  time. 

At  the  mouth  of  Love's  Creek 
there  were  great  heaps  of  foam. 
It  looked  like  detergent  foam, 
thick  and  white,  like  the  kind  of 


It  didn't  look  healthy. 

The  wildlife  men  and  the  biol- 
ogists don't  try  to  count  all  the 
dead  fish  in  a  kill. 

They  drag  ropes  100  yards  long 
through  the  briars  and  under- 
brush, stretching  it  out  along 
the  banks  and  tying  ribbons  to 
mark  each  100  yards.  Every  400 
yards  they  stop  and  make  a 
sample. 

With  nets  and  by  hand  they 
scoop  up  every  dead  fish  they 
can  find  —  those  floating,  those 
in  eddies,  those  that  can  be  grap- 
pled from  the  bottom. 

On  the  bank  they  weigh  them, 
measure  them,  record  the  kinds 
of  fish  and  the  number  of  species. 

"The  accuracy  of  this  kind  of 
count,  this  time,  is  fairly  low," 


"You're  lucky.  This  is  a  little  kill.  I've  been  on  jobs 
like  this  when  you  had  to  wear  a  gas  mask  to  keep  from 
gagging." — A  Wildlife  Protector  on  Rocky  River  clean- 
up. 


foam  one  sees  every  day  in  a 
kitchen  sink  or  on  Haw  River 
near  By  num. 

At  a  point  where  an  old  mill 
dam  lay  just  beneath  the  sur- 
face the  foam  piled  high  and 
built  up  from  beneath  as  the 
gray-green  water  flowed  along, 
heaping  up  like  a  snowbank. 
Globs  and  splotches  of  it  floated 
down  the  stream  and  far  down 
the  river  there  were  bits  of  it. 


one  of  the  men  said.  "The  fish 
kill  has  obviously  been  going  on 
for  some  time  and  many  have 
gone  to  the  bottom,  washed 
away." 

Estimates  are  made  by  "a  very 
complex  formula,"  said  Fred 
Harris,  fisheries  biologist. 

The  process  continued  until 
the  group  reached  Alston  Bridge 
four  miles  downstream,  and  the 
chill  of  the  morning  was  long 


gone. 

The  men  who  had  been  pull- 
ing the  measuring  rope  through 
briars  and  trees  looked  over  the 
scratches  on  their  arms  and  legs 
and  inspected  their  feet  for  new 
blisters. 

Later  they  changed  socks  and 
shoes  in  the  cars,  and  drove  to 
a  restaurant  where  they  washed 
and  went  inside  to  drink  tea  and 
eat  dinner. 

It  didn't  matter  that  the  spe- 
cial of  the  day  was  fish. 

Most  of  the  men  ordered  it. 
And  they  joked  about  it. 

Somebody  started  the  story 
about  biologist  Cape  Carnes. 
Cape  grinned  as  it  was  being 
told. 

"He  came  off  the  river  during 
a  really  big  kill,"  said  his  an- 
tagonist. "He  dug  around  in  the 
trunk  of  his  car  and  found  some 
crackers  and  a  can  of  sardines. 

"Well,  sir,  he  sat  right  there 
and  dug  into  those  things.  And 
it  just  got  away  with  some  of 
those  boys  who  had  been  scoop- 
ing up  fish  all  day. 

"There  was  fellows  flying 
every  which  way,  looking  for  a 
place  to  get  rid  of  breakfast." 

After  dinner  all  felt  better. 

Nobody  reminded  the  men  of 
what  they  knew  —  that  some- 
where, next  month,  next  year, 
they'd  be  up  to  their  hips  in 
filthy  water  that  should  be  clear, 
scooping  up  dead  fish  that 
should  be  clean  and  alive,  wait- 
ing for  a  kid  with  a  cane  pole.  ^ 


What  a  mess!  The  pick  up  of  dead  fish  is  never  a  pleasant 
one,  but  must  be  done  in  order  to  get  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  extent  of  the  kill.  It  takes  a  lot  of  time  and  manpower, 
plus  strong  stomachs.  How  much  longer? 
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Boating  Safety  Classes 

Flotilla  99,  Burlington,  N.  C.  begins  its  12-lesson  "Boating  Safety  and 
Seamanship  Course  7  p.m.  February  5.  The  only  cost  will  be  for  one  textbook. 
For  further  information,  call  Burlington  226-8132  or  Mebane  563-1586. 
Watch  for  announcements  of  other  courses  in  your  locality. 


Eagle  or  Osprey  Nests?? 

The  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  is  again  keeping  tabs  on  nests 
of  southern  bald  eagles  and  ospreys  in  North  Carolina.  If  you  see  any  such 
active  nests,  please  send  details  to:  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
PO  Box  25878,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 


Big  Game  Seasons  Close 

Deer,  bear,  and  wild  boar  seasons  end  January  1,  1974,  with  most  small 
game  seasons  continuing.  Consult  the  current  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations 
for  closing  dates. 


The  New  Year 

Fishing  licenses  and  boat  registration  certificates  expired  December  31, 
and  if  either  of  these  sports  are  on  your  schedule,  be  sure  you're  equipped 
with  new  ones. 


Late  Gift? 

Christmas  is  all  but  forgotten,  but  perhaps  a  late  gift  of  "Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina"  to  the  farmers  and  landowners  who  permitted  you  to  hunt  this 
past  season  would  be  in  order.  A  gift  card  will  be  sent  ;  just  let  us  know. 
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AnEMOVE  wildcats  from  the 
list  of  'unprotected'  animals,"  de- 
creed the  Legislative  Report  of  the 
1971  General  Assembly. 

Our  southern  wildcat  is  a  North 
American  Bay  Lynx  (Lynx  rufus).  It 
is  also  known  by  the  regional  name 
of  bobcat,  in  reference  to  its  short, 
stumpy  tail.  The  true  wildcats  live 
in  Europe  and  are  extremely  vicious 
animals,  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  domestic  cat.  The  lynx  is  red- 
dish-brown or  grey,  spotted  or 
streaked  with  black,  being  lighter 
in  colour  beneath.  The  true  wildcat 
has  yellowish  fur  and  black  streaks 
around  the  body,  legs  and  tail.  The 
lynxes  have  longer  bodies,  longer 
legs  and  shorter  tails  than  house 
cats.  The  short-haired  bobcats  are 
larger  than  the  true  wildcat  and 
smaller  than  a  leopard. 

The  bay  lynx  differs  from  the 
Canadian  lynx  in  having  shorter 
pelage,  poorly  developed  ear  tufts 
and  black  bands  on  the  tail  above 
the  black  tip  and  are  more  slender. 

The  lynxes  vary  greatly  in  size, 


by  Betty  R.  Ford 

Hickory 

adults  weighing  12  to  39  pounds. 
Their  length  is  approximately  38 
inches  with  a  6-inch  tail,  achieving 
a  height  of  15  inches. 

The  bobcat  has  two  to  four  kit- 
tens born  about  50  days  after 
breeding  in  the  spring.  They  are 
reared  by  both  parents,  which  mate 
for  at  least  one  season  or  more. 
The  first  fall,  the  kittens  weigh  8 
to  12  pounds. 

Their  basic  temperament  is  san- 
guine, philosophic  and  peaceful, 
similar  to  the  domestic  cat.  The 
young  tames  relatively  easily,  but 
becomes  dangerous  as  it  gets  older. 

As  with  most  carnivorous  mam- 
mals, the  teeth,  especially  the  four 
long  piercing  canine  teeth,  are 
adapted  for  tearing  flesh.  The  toes 
are  provided  with  strong,  sharp 
claws  for  seizing  their  prey. 

The  wildcat,  which  is  still  hunted 
in  many  states,  once  ranged  from 
southern  Canada  to  northern  Mex- 


ico and  all  over  the  United  States 
except  the  midwestern  corn  belt. 
They  have  become  nearly  extinct  in 
Pennsylvania  with  the  help  of  a  high 
bounty,  which  is  now  removed.  Be- 
tween 1906-1931,  863  bobcats 
were  killed  in  the  slaughter  of  pred- 
ators of  mule  deer  in  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Game  Preserve. 

The  wildcat  is  now  plentiful  only 
in  the  southwest  where  they  live 
well  on  rabbits,  rodents,  birds  and 
lizards  of  the  desert. 

Approximately  50  percent  of 
their  food  is  rodents.  Probably  they 
are  the  worse  enemy  of  snowshoe 
rabbits  and  cottontails.  The  bob- 
cat serves  essentially  as  a  useful 
check  on  rabbits  and  such  animals 
as  are  destructive  to  man's  culti- 
vated and  wild  plants.  A  full  meal 
for  a  bobcat  equals  3/5  a  pound  of 
rats. 

The  bobcats  live  in  forests  or  in 
rocky  places  away  from  settled 
areas.  They  sleep  in  caves  or  hol- 
low trees,  and  like  to  climb  trees 
and  stretch  out  on  a  limb.  In  win- 
ter, their  huge  feet  serve  as  snow- 
shoes,  enabling  them  to  hunt  when 
most  of  their  prey  break  through 
the  crust.  The  wildcat  prowls  most- 
ly at  night  but  can  be  seen  in  early 
morning  or  late  evening  hunting 
daytime  rodents.  In  daylight,  the 
pupils  of  their  eyes  close  to  a  nar- 
row black  slit. 

E.  Laurence  Palmer,  in  the 
FIELDBOOK  OF  NATURAL  HIS- 
TORY, summed  up  the  situation  of 
the  wildcat:  "certainly  no  reason 
why  species  would  be  completely 
destroyed,  unless  some  other  equal- 
ly effective  check  on  prey  is  avail- 
able." 

The  wildcat,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  predators,  has  been  hunted, 
bountied,  and  generally  destroyed 
in  the  United  States,  until  it  is 
facing  extinction  in  many  areas. 
With  their  chief  diet  consisting  of 
animals  which  are  detrimental  to 
man,  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
remain  and  increase.  Their  natural 
aversion  to  man  has  kept  them  re- 
maining in  secluded  sections  and 
from  attacking  children.  If  civiliza- 
tion continues  to  destroy  all  preda- 
tors of  vermin  without  an  effective 
way  of  exterminating  these  animals, 
rats  and  other  rodents  will  become 
the  problem  they  once  were  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  ^ 
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If  for  any  reason,  or  excuse, 
you  don't  cast  a  lure  into  water 
and  catch  your  own  low-calorie, 
delicious,  easily-digested  main 
part  of  your  dinner,  do  not  de- 
spair. You,  too,  can  eat  this 
delectable  protein  called  fish. 

There  are  two  lures  you  can 
use  to  catch  your  fish  on  dry 
land:  One  is  natural  bait;  the 
other  is  artificial.  The  natural 
one  is  known  all  over  the  world 
as  a  powerful  lure.  It  conies  in 
various  sizes.  This  lure  is  a  smile. 

Cast  a  big  one  directly  at  your 
fishing  neighbor.  If  you  smile  ex- 
pertly at  the  right  time,  and  if 
the  neighbor  is  a  typical  fisher- 
man— more  interested  in  the  fish- 
ing than  in  the  fish — you  may 
get  your  fish.  And  it  may  be 
dressed!  Always  worth  a  try,  it 
does  sometimes  fail. 

As  a  last  resort,  use  the  arti- 
ficial dry-land  bait.  You  spell  it 
m-o-n-e-y.  (How  you  get  that  is 
your  problem.) 

With  money  on  your  fish  hook, 
you  have  choices,  in  most  mar- 
kets, of  forms  in  which  you  can 
buy  fish.  Buy  it  fresh,  frozen- 
fresh,  canned,  or  dried  which 
may  or  may  not  be  smoked,  or 
smoked  which  may  or  may  not  be 
dried.  And,  of  course,  you  find 
brined  and  pickled  fish  which  we 
think  of  more  as  interesting  ad- 
ditions rather  than  as  the  main 
dish  of  a  meal. 

If  you  live  on  the  water's  edge, 
then  you  know  how  fish  tastes 
when  it  practically  flops  from 
that  water  into  the  broiler  on  its 
way  to  your  plate.  You  will  find 
fault  with  market  fish  in  all 
forms — unless  it  is  tuna  which 


you  likely  have  eaten  in  no  other 
form  than  canned.  And  you  prob- 
ably eat  that  mainly  because  it 
is  convenient — though  it  is  good. 

When  the  smile  fails,  and  you 
have  to  go  the  money  way,  here 
are  things  to  know  to  get  that 
money's  worth.  When  you  pay 
for  fresh  fish  be  sure  it  is  fresh. 

As  fish  loses  freshness — its 
characteristic  markings  and 
colors  fade.  Most  fish  have  an 
iridescent  appearance  when  they 
first  leave  the  water.  So  look  for 
fresh-looking  skin. 

Look  for  firm  flesh  that  is 
elastic  and  has  not  separated 
from  the  bones.  As  it  loses  fresh- 
ness, the  flesh  softens,  becomes 
slimy  and  slips  away  from  its 
bones. 

The  eyes  in  a  fresh  fish  often 
protrude.  As  the  fish  gets  stale 
the  eyes  become  sunken  and 
cloudy  (sometimes  turn  pink). 
Fresh  fish  have  bright  and  trans- 
parent eyes.  "They"  say  that  an 
unscrupulous  fish  dealer  can 
chase  the  clouds  out  of  a  fish  eye 
and  make  it  bright  again  with 
some  kind  of  magic  drops.  Tis 
doubtful  that  any  such  dealer 
sells  fish  in  this  reading  area. 

Brownish  or  greenish  gills  are 
a  dead-give-away  that  the  fish  is 
stale.  Fresh  fish  gills  are  red  and 
free  of  slime.  As  the  fish  stales, 
the  gills  fade  until  they  get  to 
those  dead-give-away  colors. 
Then  consider  it  a  dead  fish — not 
a  piece  of  edible  meat. 

A  fresh  fish  has  the  scent  of 
the  sea — fresh  and  mild.  Time  or 
careless  handling,  or  both,  change 
it  to  a  strong  odor  known  as 
"fishy."   You    should   not  buy 


"fishy"  smelling  fish.  Nor  should 
you  keep  fresh  fish  until  it  has  a 
"fishy"  odor. 

Once  in  a  while  in  an  other- 
wise well-run  household 
(through  somebody's  fault  who 
won't  admit  it)  the  fish  for  sup- 
per is  "fishy" — not  spoiled  but 
not  appetizing.  Any  creative, 
versatile  cook  knows  how  to 
mask  the  fishiness — the  odor  af- 
fects flavor.  A  favorite  steak 
sauce,  onion,  tomato,  or  a  good 
sprinkling  of  herbs  can  make 
staling  fish  taste  like  something 
else.  Use  amounts  larger  than 
with  "unfishy"  fish.  With  mild 
fresh  fish  use  herbs  and  other 
flavors  sparingly  merely  to  en- 
hance the  delicate  natural  fish 
flavor.  You  need  to  note  the  dif- 
ference in  masking  and  in  en- 
hancing and  to  respect  this  dif- 
ference in  food  preparation. 

If  you  buy  fresh  fish  steaks, 
fillets,  chunks,  or  other  cut-up 
forms  where  you  don't  have  eyes 
and  gills  as  guides  to  freshness, 
the  pieces  should  look  fresh-cut 
without  traces  of  browning  or 
drying  around  the  edges.  Then 
firm-textured  flesh  and  fresh, 
mild  odor  say  it  is  fresh. 

Some  knowledgeable  people 
just  know  when  a  fish  is  fresh 
without  consciously  checking  all 
these  points.  Others  prefer  to 
trust  the  fish  dealer.  The  length 
of  time  since  the  fish  left  the 
water,  the  temperature  at  which 
it  is  kept,  and  the  way  it  is 
handled,  all  determine  whether 
or  not  you  get  your  money's 
worth. 

How  you  handle  fresh  fish  be- 
fore you  cook  it  can  determine  its 
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fishiness  by  the  time  it  gets  to 
your  plate.  If  you  buy  from  a 
local  market,  buy  it  and  GO 
HOME.  Put  it  to  cook  immedi- 
ately or  refrigerate  it  before  you 
kick  off  your  shoes  to  rest  your 
tired  feet.  Rather  than  stick  the 
fish  in  the  refrigerator  as  if  it 
were  a  pork  chop,  try  putting  ice 
cubes  in  a  pan  then  put  the  fish 
lightly  wrapped  in  a  household 
film  or  in  its  store  wrapper  on 
top  of  the  ice.  Use  in  a  day  or 
two — the  sooner  you  eat  it,  the 
better. 

If  you  combine  vacation  with 
fish  supply  (bought  or  self- 
caught),  ice  the  fish  well  in  an 
insulated  container  before  you 
leave  the  coast  with  ocean  fish 
or  the  mountains  with  trout  or 
other  fresh  water  fish.  If  there  is 
need,  stop  on  the  way  home  and 
re-ice.  A  little  bit  of  care  pays 
off  in  quality.  You'll  save  flavor, 
and  in  some  fish,  texture  if  you 
separate  the  fish  from  the  ice 
with  household  film  or  some 
other  material. 

With  a  background  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly poor  reputation,  frozen 
fish  has  finally  made  a  place  for 
itself.  Enough  is  known  about 
freezing  and  about  fish  now  that 
frozen  fish  can  be  delightful — but 
its  freshness  must  be  caught  and 
kept. 

Unlike  canned  fish  products, 
you  cannot  buy  a  brand  name  and 
know  the  fish  will  be  good  qual- 
ity. Although  you  should  buy  a 
reputable  packer's  products,  his 
product  must  be  handled  through 
* transportation  and  marketing 
channels  until  it  gets  into  the  re- 
tail cabinet.  It  speaks  well  for 
frozen  fish  handlers  that  we  do 
get  some  good  commercially 
packed  frozen  fish. 

Fish  changes  from  good  to  poor 
quality  more  quickly  than  most 
foods.  If  it  has  not  been  perfect- 
ly handled,  then  a  little  more 
abuse  may  be  all  it  needs  to  push 
it  over  the  line  between  good  and 
poor  quality.  So  when  you  buy 
yours,  buy  it  just  before  you 
leave  the  store.  Pack  it  in  a  pic- 
nic cooler.  GO  STRAIGHT 
HOME.  Either  put  it  in  the  freez- 
er, put  it  to  cook,  or  place  it  in 
the  refrigerator  to  thaw. 

It's  hard  to  know  how  many 


frozen  fish  products  can  be  found 
in  frozen  food  retail  cabinets. 
They  come  and  go,  but  you  can 
get  almost  anything  you  want. 
Some  need  only  to  be  heated — 
others  cooked. 

If  you,  or  others,  are  watching 
your  figure,  shun  the  breaded 
things.  Of  course,  they're  good, 
but  they  add  to  the  physical  fig- 
ure and  also  increase  the  price 
figure. 

Freshness  when  frozen,  a  pack- 
age that  keeps  moisture  in  and 
air  out,  kept  at  0°F.  or  colder 
after  it  is  frozen — these  things 
add  up  to  good  frozen  fish.  It  is 
the  temperature  part  that  the 
packer  cannot  control  after  the 
fish  leaves  his  plant.  He  cannot 
control  the  scuffing  and  tearing 
of  the  package  either  which  can 
be  the  result  of  careless  handl- 
ing. 

Buy  your  frozen  fish  from  a 
retail  cabinet  that  keeps  a  steady 
temperature  of  0°F.  or  colder. 
Avoid  torn  packages,  protect  it 
on  the  way  home.  Take  care  of  it 
after  you  get  home  so  that  you 
may  eat  the  "best  fish  you  ever 
thaw." 

It  goes  without  saying,  that  you 
never  re-freeze  once-thawed  fish. 

The  time  comes  in  nearly  every 
household  when  "handy"  takes 
priority  over  other  qualities  to 
meet  an  emergency  or  a  conveni- 
ence. At  these  times,  spill  an 
opened  can  of  chilled  salmon  or 
maybe  sardines  upon  a  platter. 
Sprinkle  it  with  lemon  juice  or  a 
favorite  herb  vinegar.  Surround 
it  with  quartered  apples,  sliced 
onions,  orange  wedges,  and  what- 
ever else  good  that  is  handy.  Add 
crackers,  hard  toast,  or  left-over 
toasted  biscuits  and  you  have  a 
treat.  That  is,  if  you  serve  it  only 
occasionally. 

To  be  handy,  the  canned  fish 
needs  to  be  on  your  shelf — not 
the  grocer's.  When  you  buy  it, 
look  for  undented  cans  unless 
you  are  expert  enough  to  tell  that 
the  dent  has  not  affected  the  seal. 
Leave  bulged  cans  alone. 

Many  canned  fish  products  are 
available  for  the  choosing.  If  you 
don't  know  what  brand  you  like 
best  try  several  then  select  which 
you  prefer  for  regular  purchases. 

Take  a  can  of  salmon.  Do  you 


buy  it  for  flavor,  appearance,  or 
nutritive  value?  You  can  buy  dif- 
ferent colors  and  prices.  The 
palest  colors  cost  the  least  and 
price  rises  as  color  deepens  and 
oil  content  increases.  The  least 
in  cost  starts  with  Chum  or  Keta 
and  steps  up  to  pink  salmon  then 
medium  red,  Coho,  or  silver  sal- 
mon, next  comes  Chinook  or 
King  salmon,  then  the  most  ex- 
pensive and  reddest  is  called  red, 
or  sockeye  salmon.  As  well  as 
differences  in  price  and  color, 
there  is  some  difference  in  tex- 
ture and  flavor.  Nutritionists  tell 
us  that  one  is  about  as  good  a 
source  of  food  value  as  another. 

Tuna  comes  packed  as  fancy  or 
solid  which  is  the  most  expen- 
sive. The  moderate  priced  pack 
is  in  chunk  style.  Flaked  or  grat- 
ed tuna  is  usually  cheaper  than 
the  others.  Use  and  purse-condi- 
tion usually  determine  which  is 
purchased. 

If  canned  fish  interests  you, 
take  a  little  time  in  a  good  store 
to  check  the  many  kinds  that  are 
available.  When  you  buy  yours, 
take  it  home  and  store  it  in  a 
cool,  dry  place.  Although  it  is 
convenient  to  keep  an  emergency 
shelf  of  canned  foods  including 
fish,  do  not  keep  it  indefinitely. 
It  needs  to  be  eaten  within  a 
year  from  the  time  it  is  canned. 
This  does  not  mean  a  year  after 
you  buy  it. 

Now  about  dried  fish — smoked 
or  not — and  brined  fish,  ask 
somebody  else  how  to  get  your 
money's  worth  of  them.  If  you 
eat  them,  maybe  you  already 
know.  As  for  me,  I'll  take,  in 
order  of  preference  fresh,  frozen- 
fresh,  and  canned. 

And  as  for  me,  I'll  try  the  big 
smile  first  then  resort  to  money. 
BUT  I'll  eat  that  low-calorie,  low 
cholesterol,  high  quality  protein 
with  minerals  and  vitamins 
thrown  in.  It's  easy  to  cook, 
tastes  good,  and  satisfies  hunger 
without  a  stuffed  after-feeling. 

It  matters  not  whether  your 
bait  is  natural  or  artificial, 
whether  you  cast  it  on  water  or 
dry  land.  You  can  eat  fish.  You 
can  even  use  the  dry-land  lures 
to  enjoy  a  dinner  of  good  fish  in 
a  restaurant — and  the  "neighbor" 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  fishing  one! 
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HUNT  REPORT 
1972-1973 


by  Dick  Hamilton 

Asst.  Chief,  Division  of  Game 


#  Hunting  license  sales  were  up 
last  season  with  a  total  of  417,993 
sportsmen  buying  a  North  Carolina 
hunting  license  as  compared  with 
390,000  during  the  previous  year. 
The  breakdown  of  these  license 
sales  is  given  in  Table  I. 

Of  these,  67,770  purchased 
Game  Lands  Use  Permits,  which 
allows  hunting,  trapping,  and  fish- 
ing on  approximately  two  million 
acres  of  public  hunting  lands.  Big 
game  hunters  purchased  160,271 
Big  Game  Permits  in  support  of  the 


hunting  program  for  deer,  bear, 
boar  and  turkey. 

The  first  series  of  questions  was 
directed  at  the  contribution  hunting 
makes  to  North  Carolina's  economy. 
Hunters  were  asked  how  much 
money  they  spent  during  the  1972- 
73  season  directly  related  to  their 
hunting  activity.  Table  II  gives  the 
results. 

Hunting  activities  contributed 
about  52  million  dollars  to  the 
state's  economy  which  represents 
a  substantial  segment  of  this  econ- 


omy. A  portion  of  these  expendi- 
tures will  be  applied  toward  the 
support  of  conservation  programs 
throughout  the  United  States  by 
the  Federal  Aid  to  Wildlife  Restora- 
tion Program  since  excise  taxes  on 
sporting  arms  and  ammunition  go 
back  to  the  states  to  support  their 
wildlife  programs.  Wildlife  resour- 
ces are  a  high  value  commodity  in 
many  respects  and  this  resource 
must  be  protected  and  enhanced  to 
provide  for  sustained  production  in 
the  years  ahead. 

Table  III  presents  the  results  of 
hunters'  responses  concerning  what 
game  species  they  hunted  during 
the  1972-73  season.  The  ranking 
of  game  species  by  the  number  of 
hunters  and  hunter  trips  is  also 
given  in  Table  III.  The  ranking  of 
the  top  five  game  species  by  num- 
bers of  hunters  is:  1.  squirrel;  2. 
rabbit;  3.  deer;  4.  dove;  and  5. 
quail.  The  ranking  by  hunter  trips 
is:  1.  squirrel;  2.  rabbit;  3.  deer;  4. 
quail;  and  5.  dove. 

The  breakdown  of  the  number  of 
hunters  and  hunting  trips  by  wild- 
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life  district  is  presented  in  Table 
IV.  Of  the  417,993  persons  who 
purchased  1972-73  hunting  licenses 
only  81.6  percent  or  339,900  act- 
ually went  hunting.  These  active 
hunters  made  5,494,900  trips  in 
pursuit  of  14  game  species  during 
the  season.  This  is  an  average  of 
16.2  hunting  trips  per  active  hunt- 
er. 

The  greatest  number  of  hunters 
was  recorded  in  District  6  with  Dis- 
tricts 5  and  3  close  behind.  These 
Districts  are  located  in  the  densely 
populated  piedmont  section.  Dis- 
tricts 2,  4,  8  and  7,  in  that  order, 
follow  this  densely  populated  area 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  hunters. 
The  sparsely  populated  areas  of 
North  Carolina  comprising  Districts 
1  and  9  have  the  fewest  number  of 
active  hunters. 

The  greatest  number  of  hunter 
trips  does  not  necessarily  follow  the 
greatest  number  of  hunters.  District 
3  leads  all  others  in  hunter  trips 
with  Districts  2  and  5  following. 
Districts  4,  6  and  8  make  up  the 
middle  range  of  hunter  trips  and 
hunters  in  Districts  7,  1,  and  9 
exerted  the  least  amount  of  total 
hunting  pressure. 

The  number  of  trips  per  hunter 


provides  further  insight  into  the 
amount  of  time  spent  afield  by 
hunters  in  various  sections  of  the 
state.  Hunters  in  District  2  led  all 
others  in  terms  of  average  trips  per 
hunter.  On  the  average,  they  went 
hunting  57  percent  more  often  than 
hunters  in  District  9.  Districts  3, 
4,  and  8  make  up  the  middle  range 
and  Districts  5,  1,  7,  6,  and  9  fol- 
low in  that  order. 

Table  V  depicts  the  hunting  effort 
and  success  rate  for  the  major 
game  species  in  North  Carolina  for 


A  mail  survey  of  hunters  was  conducted  at  the  close  of  the  1972-73  hunt- 
ing season  in  order  to  estimate  hunter  participation  and  success.  A 
random  sample  of  7,099  hunters  was  chosen,  which  is  about  two  percent 
of  the  total  license  file.  These  hunters  were  mailed  a  questionnaire  which 
they  completed  and  returned  to  the  Wildlife  Commission,  relating  their 
hunting  activities  and  success  for  the  past  season.  The  response  rate 
was  61.3  percent  which  is  considered  good  for  mail  survey  purposes.  The 
results  of  this  sample  were  expanded  as  representative  for  all  North 
Carolina  hunters  so  as  to  provide  estimates  of  the  total  state-wide  kill  and 
total  expenditure  during  the  1972-73  season.  The  following  results  were 
prepared  from  the  survey. 

TABLE  I 


Hunting  License  Sales  for  North  Carolina  During  the  1972-73  Season 


License  Type 

Number 

1.    Combination  Hunting  and  Fishing 

201,913 

2.  Statewide 

124,781 

3.  County 

82,684 

4.  Non-resident 

8,615 

TOTAL 

417,993 

TABLE  II 

Expenditures  of  417,993  Licensed  North  Carolina  Hunters  During  the 

1972-73  Season 


Expense 

Average  Expense  Per  Hunter 

Computed  Totals  For 
All  Licensed  Hunters 

Equipment 

$  61.99 

$25,910,000 

Supplies 

27.46 

11,479,000 

Travel 

27.25 

11,391,000 

Licenses 

7.26 

3,033,000 

TOTALS 

$124.96 

$51,813,000 

TABLE  III 

Values  and  Ranking  of  Game  Species  by  Participating  Hunters  and 
Hunting  Trips  in  North  Carolina,  1972-73 


Game  Species  Ranking 


Participating 

Hunting 

Participating 

Hunting 

Game  Species 

Hunters 

Trips 

Hunters 

Trips 

Squirrel 

197,155 

1,309,280 

1 

1 

Rabbit 

178,925 

1,227,920 

2 

2 

Deer 

145,296 

1,163,400 

3 

3 

Dove 

141,107 

716,516 

4 

5 

Quail 

119,639 

963,225 

5 

4 

Ducks 

32,454 

183,152 

6 

7 

Raccoon 

30,172 

304,430 

7 

6 

Grouse 

14,854 

80,917 

8 

9 

Geese 

12,417 

79,438 

9 

10 

Fox 

10,332 

85,033 

10 

8 

Bear 

8,698 

58,080 

11 

11 

Boar 

5,112 

16,679 

12 

14 

Other  Species 

4,973 

30,704 

13 

12 

Woodcock 

3,672 

22,437 

14 

13 

Turkey 

3,670 

9,952 

15 

15 

the  1972-73  season.  The  values  for 
hunting  success  in  Table  V  are 
readily  interpreted  by  the  knowl- 
edgeable  hunter  who  recognizes 


that  it's  a  lot  easier  to  bag  a  dove 
than  a  grouse.  Dove  hunters  were 
averaging  4.3  doves  per  trip  last 
season  while  the  grouse  hunter 
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TABLE  IV 

Hunter  Participation  by  Wildlife  District 
1972-73 


District 

Number  of  Hunters 

Number  of  Trips 

Trips  Per  Hunter 

1 

24,988 

388,262 

15  5 

2 

40,280 

803,136 

19.9 

3 

46,546 

827,732 

17.8 

A 
H 

O/  ,Uoo 

D4U.DUU 

17.3 

5 

48,296 

753,415 

15.6 

6 

49,198 

690,042 

14.0 

7 

33,308 

495,222 

14.9 

8 

37,086 

600,595 

16.2 

9 

23,110 

295,996 

12.8 

Statewide 

339,900 

5,494,900 

16.2 

TABLE  V 

Hunter  Participation  and  Success  Rate  for  Major  Game  Species  in 

North  Carolina 
1972-73 


Game 
Species 


Hunters 


Trips 


Harvest 


Trips 
Per 

Success  Rate  Hunter 


1.  Squirrel  197,155  1,309,280  2,072,110  1.6  squirrels  per  trip  6.6 

2.  Rabbit  178,925  1,227,920  1,461,780  1.2  rabbits  per  trip  6.9 

3.  Deer  145,296  1,163,400  47,469  24.5  trips  per  deer  8.0 

4.  Dove  141,107  716,516  3,064,510  4.3  doves  per  trip  5.1 

5.  Quail  119,639  963,225  1,981,910  2.1  quail  per  trip  8.1 

6.  Ducks  32,454  183,152  195,593  1.1  ducks  per  trip  5.6 

7.  Raccoon  30,172  304,430  168,437  1.8  trips  per  raccoon  10.1 

8.  Grouse  14,854  80,917  30,846  2.6  trips  per  grouse  5.4 


averaged  only  1  grouse  for  every 
2.6  trips. 

Quail  hunters  were  fairly  success- 
ful last  season  in  bagging  2.1  quail 
per  trip.  Raccoon  hunters  took  1.8 
trips  for  every  raccoon  they  bagged; 
however,  they  lead  all  other  hunt- 
ers in  trips  per  hunter  with  10.1. 
Deer  hunting  success  was  good 
with  1  out  of  every  3.1  deer 
hunters  bagging  his  deer.  On  the 
average  it  took  24.5  trips  to  bag 
that  deer.  The  1972-73  deer  har- 
vest (47,460)  was  the  highest  ever 
recorded  for  North  Carolina  and  all 
indications  point  to  even  better  suc- 
cess in  the  future.  These  figures 
also  indicate  that  most  hunters  par- 
ticipate in  more  than  one  form  of 
hunting. 

Game  harvest  mail  surveys  and 
other  wildlife  studies  are  conducted 
as  part  of  the  effort  to  base  North 
Carolina's  game  program  on  cur- 
rent information  and  scientific  facts. 
These  facts  and  figures  are  analyz- 
ed along  with  the  preferences  and 
needs  of  North  Carolina  sportsmen 
in  formulating  regulations  and  pro- 
grams to  best  administer  the  wild- 
life resource  and  to  get  the  greatest 
results  from  the  sportsman's  dol- 
lar. 

Sportsman  support  and  coopera- 
tion in  these  surveys  are  much  ap- 


preciated and  most  helpful  since 
they  help  us  to  obtain  the  most  ac- 
curate information  possible  as  a 


basis  for  preservation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  wildlife  resources  in  North 
Carolina.  ± 


State  To  Sponsor  Saltwater  Fishing 
Tournament 

The  State  of  North  Carolina 
will  initiate  its  first  Official  Salt- 
water Fishing  Tournament  on 
January  1,  1974. 

Citations  suitable  for  framing 
will  be  awarded  anglers  who 
catch  eligible  species  over  listed 
minimum  weights.  Official  Weigh 
Stations  will  be  established  at 


marinas,  docks,  piers,  and  tackle 
shops  along  the  coast.  Applica- 
tions for  citations  will  be  sub- 
mitted only  through  Official 
Weigh  Stations. 

At  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  special  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented to  citation  winners  who 
have  caught  the  largest  fish  of 
each  eligible  species. 

Regulation  brochures  available 


at  weigh  stations  will  list  rules, 
eligible  species  and  minimum 
weights. 

'Weights  will  be  set  so  that  the 
average  angler  will  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  win  a  citation," 
said  Tournament  Director  Joel 
Arrington,  "but  they  will  be  high 
enough  that  catching  a  citation 
fish  will  be  a  genuine  angling 
accomplishment." 

Arrington  said  any  coastal 
business  catering  to  fishermen, 
provided  it  has  proper  scales,  is 
invited  to  apply  for  Weigh  Sta- 
tion status.  Scales  must  be  ap- 
proved for  commercial  use  by 
the  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Agriculture,  except  in  the  case 
of  scales  suitable  for  weighing 
billfish  and  other  large  fish.  Of- 
ficial Weigh  Stations  will  be  pro- 
vided a  supply  of  application 
forms,  rules  brochures  and  en- 
velopes for  forwarding  applica- 
tions. 
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1974  MINIMUM  WEIGHTS 
AND  ELIGIBLE  SPECIES 
FOR  CITATIONS 

Fish  Weight  In 

Pounds 

amberjack  40 

barracuda  20 

channel  bass  40 

striped  bass  25 

bluefish  18 

cobia  45 

dolphin  25 

black  drum  25 

flounder  8 

king  mackerel  30 

Spanish  mackerel  6 

blue  marlin  300* 

white  marlin  50* 

sailfish  30* 

spot  1 

tarpon  40* 

tuna  50 

wahoo  35 

gray  trout  8 

speckled  trout  4 

*Citation  awarded  for  release  re- 
gardless of  size. 


Requests  for  further  infor- 
mation should  be  addressed  to: 
Director,  North  Carolina  Sport- 
fishing  Tournament,  P.  0.  Box 
27687,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 


BOOK  REVIEW 


"Deer  Hunting"  by  Norman 
Strung,  Lippencott,  $7.95,  Re- 
viewed by  Stuart  Critcher,  Asst. 
Chief,  Division  of  Game,  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

Excellent.  A  must  for  the  li- 
brary of  every  deer  hunter,  bi- 
ologist, outdoor  enthusiast,  gour- 
met and  nature  lover. 

The  sections  on  habitat  and 
management  are  presented  in 
such  a  clearly  worded  manner 
that  even  a  grammar  schooler  can 
understand,  although  they  deal 
with  such  complex  principles  of 
ecology  as:  carrying  capacity, 
population  dynamics  and  mor- 
tality factors. 

The  section  on  hunting  tips  is 
not  altogether  new  but  is  a  re- 


freshing reminder  of  the  finer 
points  which  make  for  a  success- 
ful hunt. 

The  section  on  field  cure,  dress- 
ing, preparation  and  cutting  of 
the  carcass  is  one  of  the  best 
presentations  I've  ever  read.  The 
cooking  receipes  alone  are  worth 
the  price  of  the  book. 


like,  to  make  the  catch.  Horny 
spikes  on  the  foot  pads  help  secure 
the  slithering  prey. 

In  modern  parlance  the  osprey 
avoids  "hassles,"  usually  preferring 
to  surrender  its  catch  when  harried 
by  the  larger  bald  eagle  or  even  the 
frigate  bird.  I  have  seen  several 
paintings  depicting  an  eagle  pirat- 
ing an  osprey's  catch  in  midair,  an 
act  I  assume,  with  envy,  that  the 
artists  witnessed. 

But  to  hope  today  to  see  for  one- 
self such  an  encounter  is  to  court 
disappointment.  Osprey  and  bald 


•  OSPREY  continued  from  page  5 

eagle  populations  are  now  so  dec- 
imated that  the  chance  of  finding 
the  two  together  in  their  classic 
confrontation  is  painfully  remote. 
We  are  fortunate  in  North  Carolina, 
however,  that  a  visit  to  the  unspoil- 
ed parts  of  our  coastline  during 
spring  or  fall  could  yield  a  glimpse 
of  a  migrating  osprey.  With  good 
luck  and  a  keen  eye  you  might  also 
sight  our  namesake  fisherman  in- 
land. 

The  osprey  at  Botany  Pond 
circled  and  inspected  me  for  some 
minutes.  I  evidently  withstood  the 


scrutiny  for  soon  the  bird  sailed  to 
the  far  end  of  the  pond,  dived  to- 
ward the  water  and  swooped  sharp- 
ly upward  to  perch  in  a  tall  pine. 
After  regarding  me  briefly  from 
across  the  pond,  the  fish  hawk 
stood  on  its  catch  with  both  feet 
and  tore  off  a  great  chunk  which  it 
swallowed  with  several  exaggerated 
gulps.  It  wiped  its  beak  on  the  limb 
and  cocked  its  head  again  in  my 
direction.  I  sat  down  slowly  on  the 
bank  and  unwrapped  my  Hardee- 
burger.  We  had  a  delightful  lunch 
together.  ^ 
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Abandoned  crow  or  hawk  nests  are  often  taken  over 
by  great  horned  owls  for  laying 
two  to  four  white  eggs.  It  nests  early, 
often  before  March  15. 


Although  this  owl  will  take 
birds  and  poultry,  much  of 
its  diet  is  made  up  of  rats, 
rabbits  and  other  smal 
mammals.  It  seldom  does 
any  damage  to  healthy 
game  populations. 


The 

Great  Horned 
Owl 


This  large  owl  attains  a  weight  of 
over  four  pounds  with  a  wing  spread 
of  more  than  four  feet.  It  is  found 
rsely  over  the  entire  state. 


By  the  time  the  young  owls 
are  two  weeks  old,  they  are 
about  one-third  grown  and 
have  replaced  the  first  coat 
of  white  down  with  one  of  a 
dirty  buff-color. 


Hunting  is  done 
primarily  at  night  on 
wings  made  noiseless 
by  an  edge  of 
soft  down  on  each 
feather.  Large, 
light-gathering  eyes 
detect  movement. 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


A  flock  of  evening  grosbeaks 
may  descend  on  the  bird  feeder 
like  an  animated  yellow  and 
black  blanket,  or  they  may  not 
come  at  all.  Over  the  last  10  or 
more  years,  their  frequency  in 
our  state  has  certainly  increas- 
ed, but  the  "migration"  pattern 
is  still  difficult  to  predict.  The 
male  (top  bird)  is  the  more 
brightly  colored  of  the  sexes. 
Painting  by  John  Sill,  Frank- 
lin, N.  C. 


With  the  arrival  of  deep  winter,  the  evening  grosbeaks  begin  to  filter  into  North 
Carolina  in  loose  flocks  in  search  of  seeds  that  farther  north  have  been  covered  with 
snow.  Their  love  for  sunflower  seeds,  plus  the  efficiency  with  which  they  can  husk  them, 
make  these  birds  a  permanent  winter  fixture  at  many  bird  feeders.  Increased  numbers 
of  feeders  may  actually  have  increased  the  grosbeaks'  numbers  and  range  in  the  last 
decade. 

The  evening  grosbeak  is  one  of  four  species  of  grosbeaks  found  in  our  State  at 
various  times  of  the  year.  In  the  summer,  the  blue  grosbeak  moves  into  fairly  open  land 
and  hedgerows  to  nest.  The  male  is  a  deep — almost  violet — blue  and  the  female  is  sepia 
above  with  a  buffy  brown  breast.  Both  sexes  have  brown  wingbars.  They  are  slightly 
smaller  than  the  evening  grosbeak.  In  the  spring  and  fall  the  striking  rose-breasted 
grosbeak  travels  through  our  State.  In  spring,  some  pairs  nest  in  the  higher  elevations 
of  our  mountains.  The  male  has  a  black  head  and  back  with  very  noticable  white  wing 
and  tail  markings.  They  have  a  white  bill  and  the  conspicuous  crimson  bib  from  which 
they  get  their  name.  The  female  looks  like  a  large  female  purple  finch. 

The  very  northern  pine  grosbeak  is  only  rarely  seen  in  the  higher  elevations  of  our 
mountains. 

John  Sill 
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WILDLIFE: 

The  Environmental  Barometer 


PHOTO  BY  JACK  DERM  I  D 


'ISH  and  wildlife  are  high- 
ly sensitive  to  environmental 
change.  Alter  stream  tempera- 
ture or  flow,  drain  wetlands, 
channel  natural  water-courses, 
clear  forests  or  make  other 
changes  that  limit  their  food, 
water,  or  shelter  and  fish  and 
wildlife  are  immediately  affected. 

Habitat  governs  wild  populations 

The  composition  and  condition 
of  fish  and  wildlife  populations 
serve  as  a  barometer  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  environment  for  man, 
because  he  too  must  have  clean 
water,  fertile  fields,  and  healthy 


forests.  Consequently,  proper  use 
of  our  nation's  land  and  water 
resources  is  in  the  interest  of 
man  and  of  the  fish  and  wildlife 
he  enjoys. 

Nearly  every  wild  fish,  bird 
or  mammal  has  a  comparatively 
narrow  range  of  environmental 
elements  that  determines  its  sur- 
vival. These  may  be  divided 
broadly  into  food,  water,  and 
cover.  But,  every  species'  need 
for  each  of  these  essentials  dif- 
fers to  some  degree  from  those  of 
others. 

Some  desert  animals,  like  the 
kangaroo  rat,  require  little  or 


no  obvious  water  supplies;  they 
have  become  adapted  through 
evolution  to  obtain  their  mois- 
ture requirements  directly  from 
plants.  At  the  other  extreme, 
waterfowl  and  aquatic  mammals, 
like  the  muskrat  and  beaver, 
need  an  abundance  of  water — 
not  only  for  drinking  but  as  part 
of  their  cover  requirements  and 
to  promote  the  growth  of  their 
essential  foods.  Some  species, 
like  the  pronghorn  antelope, 
must  have  open  grassland; 
others,  like  the  deer,  thrive  in 
mixtures  of  hrushland  and  young 
forest. 
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Climate,  topography,  and  geol- 
ogy in  a  given  area  are  basic  in- 
fluences on  the  composition  of 
the  plant  community,  and  the 
nature  and  abundance  of  the 
local  plants,  in  turn,  govern  the 
kinds  of  wild  animals  that  the 
area  can  support. 

Man-made  changes  in  the  en- 
vironment need  not  be  destruc- 
tive of  wildlife  in  general,  al- 
though they  may  alter  radically 
the  composition  of  the  wildlife 
population.  Felling  an  isolated 
woodlot  and  replacing  it  with 
corn,  for  example,  will  eliminate 
gray  squirrels  but  may  improve 
conditions  for  pheasants.  Flood- 
ing the  entire  cornfield  would 
drive  out  pheasants  but  create 
useful  habitat  for  ducks  and 
muskrats.  Altering  or  maintain- 
ing the  environment  to  favor  the 
needs  of  certain  wild  species,  in 
fact,  is  a  basic  technique  of  wild- 
life management. 

Man  —  a  major 
environmental  factor 

Some  environmental  changes, 
however,  may  be  extremely  dam- 
aging to  all  wildlife.  Excessive 
pollution,  repeated  uncontrolled 
forest  fires,  and  farming  and 
forestry  practices  that  destroy 


soil  fertility  and  the  diversity  of 
the  plant  community  can  create 
wildlife  deserts. 

When  the  balance  between 
wildlife  and  its  habitat  is  recog- 
nized, it  is  possible  to  understand 
why  some  species  that  never 
were  hunted  extensively  became 
extinct  while  others  that  have 
been  hunted  intensively  are  a- 
mong  our  most  abundant  species. 
The  white-tailed  deer,  for  ex- 
ample, is  many  times  more 
abundant  today  than  it  was  in 
1900,  and  in  most  places  more 
numerous  than  in  1600.  Few  of 
the  birds  and  mammals  listed  as 
rare  and  endangered  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  ever  were  hunted.  Most 
are  victims  of  pollution,  land- 
filling  and  clearing  and  other 
massive  man-made  environment- 
al changes  that  have  destroyed 
one  or  more  essential  elements 
in  their  habitat. 

The  transformation  of  Amer- 
ica from  wilderness  to  an  urban- 
dominated  landscape  has  brought 
great  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  native  wildlife.  Species 
like  the  woodland  caribou  and 
ivory-billed  woodpecker,  which 
require  habitats  supplied  only  by 
the  wilderness,  inevitably  declin- 


ed. But  their  places  usually  were 
taken  by  other  species  better 
adapted  to  an  environment  shap- 
ed by  man,  but,  like  the  starling, 
not  always  as  well  liked  by  man. 

When  desirable  wildlife  begins 
to  disappear  from  a  given  area, 
in  spite  of  legal  protection,  it  is 
an  indication  that  something  is 
wrong  with  the  environment. 
And  the  effects  on  human  be- 
ings may  extend  far  beyond  the 
loss  of  esthetic  and  recreational 
values. 

The  basic  needs  of  wildlife  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
man.  Most  species  of  wildlife  are 
products  of  a  clean,  fertile,  and 
productive  environment.  They 
must  have  adequate  food,  clean 
water  and  protection  from  the 
elements  if  they  are  to  survive. 
So  must  man. 

Wildlife  needs  variety  in  its 
habitat  in  order  to  exist.  So,  too, 
does  man,  but  perhaps  on  a  larg- 
er scale. 

Even  the  most  urban-oriented 
citizen,  who  rarely  ventures  from 
the  asphalt  and  concrete  of  mod- 
ern Metropolis,  needs  a  constant 
supply  of  uncontaminated  water, 
meat  from  ranches  and  range- 
lands,  produce  from  farms,  fish 
from  seas  and  estuaries,  and  pa- 


Habitat  destruction  takes  many  forms,  some  considerably  more 
obvious  than  others.  Wounds  in  the  land  like  this  often  take 
years  to  heal  and  generally  get  worse  if  left  unattended.  Most 
of  man's  developments  affect  wildlife  quite  drastically. 


per  pulp  from  forests.  Although 
he  may  not  think  of  them  in  such 
terms,  these  far-flung  natural 
and  cultivated  areas  are  essential 
parts  of  the  habitat  of  modern 
man. 

The  lands  and  waters  that  pro- 
duce these  commodities  also  har- 
bor the  bulk  of  our  wildlife,  and 
their  capacity  to  support  fish, 
birds  and  mammals  is  a  good  in- 
dicator of  their  capacity  for  meet- 
ing the  basic  needs  of  man. 

Most  modern  Americans  are 
only  beginning  to  recognize  their 
close  bonds  with  the  natural 
world.  A  sign  of  this  is  found 
in  changing  attitudes  toward 
swamps,  marshes,  and  tidal  estu- 
aries. Until  recently,  these  wet- 
lands, cherished  only  by  sports- 
men and  naturalists,  generally 
were  considered  worthless  until 
drained  or  filled.  Unfortunately 
too  many  people  still  consider 
that  their  highest  economic  use 
is  to  serve  as  dumping  grounds 
for  the  solid  and  liquid  wastes  of 
cities  and  industries. 

The  effects  of  this  negative 
attitude  have  been  apparent  to 
sportsman  and  wildlife  scientists 
for  many  years.  Marshes  that 
once  teemed  with  songbirds, 
shorebirds,  waterfowl  and  a  vari- 
ety of  mammals,  their  waters 
clouded  by  noxious  bacteria  and 
algae,  now  support  little  but 
starlings  and  rats.  Many  wet- 
lands have  disappeared  complete- 
ly under  the  avalanche  of  human 
expansion. 

So  what? 

Are  not  housing  and  factory 
sites,  airports  and  highways,  and 
even  convenient  dumps  more 
valuable  to  people  than  a  few 
ducks,  herons,  muskrats,  and 
songbirds?  Perhaps  to  a  few,  but 
today's  outcries  of  concern  make 
clear  that  people  are  seeking  ef- 
fective ways  to  halt  the  accel- 
erating destruction  of  their  en- 
vironment. 

Unspoiled  tidal  marshes  rank 
in  economic  productivity  above 
the  best  prairie  croplands.  Marsh- 
rimmed  estuaries  are  vital  to 
the  more  important  commercial 
marine  fishes  and  to  crabs, 
shrimps,  and  shellfish.  Continu- 
ed destruction  of  tidal  wetlands 


threatens  a  major  source  of  hu- 
man food  and  the  livelihoods  of 
many  people.  A  study  of  tidal 
bays  and  estuaries  in  Massachu- 
setts revealed  the  presence  of  84 
species  of  fish  at  some  stage  in 
their  life  cycles. 

Inland  ponds,  potholes,  and 
marshes — vital  breeding  grounds 
for  waterfowl  and  natural  ref- 
uges for  many  other  forms  of 
wildlife  —  also  have  important 
economic  values.  In  many  places 
they  are  essential  functioning 
units  of  the  natural  recharging 
of  underground  water  supplies 
—  vital  to  local  agriculture,  in- 
dustry and  human  existence. 

Oil  spills  and  their  immediate 
effects  on  wildlife  have  stirred 
great  public  indignation  in  the 
past  few  years.  But  run-away 
oil  slicks  are  only  the  more  ob- 
vious signs  of  a  far  greater  prob- 
lem. 

Much  of  the  pollution  that 
originates  on  the  land  finds  its 
way  to  the  seas — pesticides  car- 
ried by  the  air  or  washed  into 
rivers,  chemical  wastes  from  fac- 
tories, detergents  from  laundries 
and  kitchen  sinks,  untreated  sew- 
age, water-soluble  solids  dump- 
ed offshore,  carbon  dioxide  from 
heating  plants,  and  lead  and  car- 
bon monoxide  from  motor  ve- 
hicles and  aircraft. 

The  effects  of  this  constant  and 
increasing  contamination  of  the 
air  and  oceans  are  already  ap- 
parent. Some  wild  species  have 
declined  dramatically.  The  brown 
pelican  has  all  but  disappeared 
as  a  breeding  species  on  much 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  around 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  has 
been  a  sharp  decline  in  the  nest- 
ing success  and  numbers  of  bald 
eagles  and  ospreys  in  eastern 
United  States.  All  of  these  birds 
feed  heavily  on  fish,  which  ab- 
sorb the  persistent  pesticides  and 
store  them  in  their  tissues.  DDT 
is  considered  a  major  culprit  in 
the  decline  of  these  birds,  as  it 
is  in  the  virtual  extinction  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  in  eastern  North 
America. 

A  chilling  threat — not  only  to 
wildlife  but  to  all  life  is  seen  by 
some  scientists  today  in  the  cu- 
mulative effects  of  pollution  on 


the  oceans.  Marine  phytoplank- 
ton  are  the  basis  of  food  chains 
in  the  seas.  Without  these  micro- 
scopic plants,  all  ocean  life  from 
the  smallest  shrimp  to  the  larg- 
est whales  would  perish.  More- 
over, phytoplankton  have  ap- 
proximately three  times  as  much 
gross  capacity  for  converting  car- 
bon dioxide  to  usable  oxygen  as 
all  land  plants  combined.  Their 
present  abundance  is  essential, 
these  scientists  believe,  to  main- 
tain the  oxygen  content  of  the 
atmosphere  at  a  level  that  will 
support  life. 

But  phytoplankton  are  ex- 
tremely intolerant  of  acidity  and 
trace  elements,  which  are  com- 
mon in  most  pollutants,  includ- 
ing pesticides.  When  carbon  di- 
oxide— a  near  universal  by-prod- 
uct of  human  activity — is  absorb- 
ed by  sea  water  in  quantities  be- 
yond those  that  marine  plants 
can  readily  convert  to  oxygen,  it 
creates  an  acid  condition  that 
kills  the  phytoplankton.  Trace 
elements  in  other  pollutants 
cause  the  death  of  more.  If  too 
many  die,  according  to  this  so- 
bering theory,  the  oxygen  con- 
tent of  the  atmosphere  will  fall, 
and  Earth  will  become  another 
dead  planet. 

The  trend  can  be  reversed 

How  far  down  the  line  the 
world  has  progressed  toward  this 
grim  end,  no  one  is  sure.  But  the 
rising  quantities  of  carbon  di- 
oxide in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
fact  that  DDT  has  been  found  in 
the  tissue  of  Arctic  polar  bears, 
Antarctic  penguins,  and  many 
wild  species  between  the  poles 
are  warnings  of  a  possible  trend 
in  that  direction. 

The  trend  can  be  reversed,  if 
Americans  and  people  of  other 
nations  have  the  will,  intelli- 
gence, and  prudence  to  act 
promptly  and  vigorously  to  cure 
the  Earth's  environmental  ills. 
Wildlife  that  is  threatened  by  air 
and  water  pollution  and  by  the 
destruction  of  essential  vegeta- 
tion, soil  erosion,  and  a  general 
degradation  of  the  environment 
can  be  saved. 

By  saving  wildlije  man  may  save 
himself.  ^ 


Reprinted  courtesy  Wildlife  Management  Institute.  It  is  available  in  leaflet  form  at  cost 
from  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  Wire  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  20005. 
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RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Last  Reminder 

If  you  hurry,  you  boaters  in  the  Burlington-Graham  area  can  still  take 
advantage  of  the  12-lesson  "Boating  Safety  and  Seamanship"  course  offered  by 
flotilla  99  of  the  Burlington  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary.  It  starts  at 
7  p.m.  February  5,  1974  at  the  Technical  Institute  of  Alamance  in  Graham.  Call 
Burlington  226-8132  or  Mebane  563-1586  for  further  information. 

Good  Deed 

Dr.  John  Burwell  of  Greensboro,  who  lost  his  tackle  box  this  fall  (see 
December  1973  Resource-O-Gram)  sends  word  that  District  Ranger  Richard  G. 
Littlefield  of  the  National  Park  Service,  Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore, 
found  the  box  and  made  arrangements  to  have  it  returned  to  Dr.  Burwell. 
Thanks,  Ranger. 

Get  Ready  for  Wildlife  Week 

"We  Care  About  Endangered  Wildlife"  is  this  year's  theme  for  National 
Wildlife  Week,  March  17-23.  For  posters,  brochures  and  other  information 
to  help  you  observe  this  week  in  your  area,  contact  S.  Thomas  Lucas,  State 
Chairman,  5458  Addison  Drive,  Charlotte,  N.  C.  28211.  Supplies  are  limited, 
so  please  hurry. 

All-American  Bass  Casters '  Tournament 

Tarheel  anglers  interested  in  the  1st  Tennessee  Invitational  Bass 
Tournament  to  be  held  April  7,  1974  at  Pickwick  Dam,  should  contact  All-American 
Bass  Casters,  6  Churchill  Road,  Chelmsford,  Mass.  01824  for  details. 

Raleigh  Area  Boating  Safety  Course 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  announces  a  Boating  Safety  And  Seamanship  Course 
beginning  February  12  at  7:30  p.m.  to  be  held  at  the  Naval  Reserve  Center, 
Western  Boulevard.  This  will  be  a  13-week  course.  For  further  information  call 
Billy  Vaughn,  Raleigh,  787-6058. 
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a  final  spray-drench- 
ing crash  the  small  outboard 
broke  through  the  abrupt  edge 
of  the  rough  open  waters  of  the 
Cape  Fear  River  and  glided  onto 
the  smooth  surface  of  Cape  Creek 
which  snakes  through  the  salt 
marsh  in  the  lee  of  Smith  Island. 
As  we  sped  up  Cape  Creek  each 
turn  in  the  natural  channel  re- 
vealed a  startled  group  of  herons 
and  turtles  who  splashed  and 
flapped  to  move  clear  of  the 
noisy    intruder    bearing  down 


by  Michael  A.  Godfrey 

Hillsborough 

upon  them. 

Some  of  these  marsh  dwellers, 
like  the  great  blue  herons  and 
snowy  egrets  at  the  channel's 
edge,  took  to  the  air  with  grace- 
ful disdain  while  the  smaller 
Louisiana  and  green  herons  leap- 
ed and  gyrated.  Occasionally  we 
would  overtake  a  double-crested 
cormorant  flapping  and  running 
on  the  water's  surface  in  a  frantic 
but  futile  attempt  to  become  air- 
borne in  the  windless  shelter  of 
the  marsh.  One  cormorant  raced 


beside  us  for  a  long  moment  be- 
fore gradually  falling  astern.  It 
was  comical  to  see  the  bird  real- 
ize that  its  escape  effort  was  only 
keeping  it  close  to  the  speeding 
monster.  It  quickly  reversed  its 
tactics  and  plunged  headlong 
beneath  the  surface. 

At  length  my  companion,  a 
botanist  studying  some  of  Smith 
Island's  plants,  throttled  back 
and  made  for  a  landing  spot  in 
the  high  ground.  We  lugged  our 
gear  ashore  wading  the  last  few 
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White  ibis,  snowy  egret,  Louisiana  heron  and  American  egret  share  the  mud  bar  in 
the  fresh  water  pool  in  the  portion  of  Smith  Island  visited  (opposite  page).  A  line 
of  surf  scoters  makes  its  way  southward  along  Smith  Island,  barely  skimming  the 
ocean's  surface  (upper  left).  Sabal  palmetto  finds  its  northern  limit  on  Smih  Is- 
land. Mixed  with  maritime  thicket  and  forest  (center),  the  palm  makes  the  hab- 
itat unique  in  North  Carolina.  White  ibises  against  the  backdrop  of  palms  make  the 
visitor  wonder  for  the  moment  if  he  is  in  the  Everglades  rather  than  North  Caro- 
lina. The  oak  (right),  perhaps  75  years  old  when  it  died,  must  have  been  100  yards 
inland  when  it  sprouted.  Now,  after  years  of  assault  by  the  ocean,  the  tree's  skel- 
eton is  actually  seaward  of  the  sea  oats.  What  about  in  another  100  years? 


yards  through  the  salt  grass  shal- 
lows. Like  most  North  Carolini- 
ans, I  have  been  bombarded  for 
the  past  several  years  with  con- 
flicting information  about  what 
Smith  Island  is  really  like  and 
how  it  is  important  to  the  natural 
systems  of  our  coastline.  I  was 
eager  to  see  for  myself  some  of 
THERE  are  strict  limits  to  the 
scope  of  this  story.  It  deals  only 
the  plants  and  animals  which 
make  up  what  has  been  called  a 
"tropical  paradise"  on  our  shores. 


with  the  wildlife  and  habitat  I 
saw  on  Smith  Island  on  October 
3rd,  1973.  Actually,  Smith  Is- 
land is  composed  of  three  sub-is- 
lands running  roughly  east/west 
connected  by  a  north/south 
beach  strand,  and  my  visit  cover- 
ed only  Bluff  Island,  northern- 
most of  the  sub-islands,  and  the 
beach  strand  south  of  Middle  Is- 
land. I  saw  no  evidence  of  the 
development  project,  which  I 
understand  is  presently  confined 
to  Bald  Head,  the  southernmost 


and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  sub- 
islands.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the 
island's  rich  and  fascinating  his- 
tory nor  on  its  uncertain  and  con- 
troversial future.  My  purpose 
here  is  to  share  the  observations 
and  experiences  of  one  tantaliz- 
ingly  short  visit  to  a  place  of 
incredible  natural  beauty,  and 
not  to  get  into  the  development 
going  on  in  this  area,  its  pros  and 
cons,  its  present  or  its  future. 

There  were  blood,  sweat  and 
tears  on  my  trip  to  Smith  Is- 
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land  —  the  blood  that  smears 
on  the  skin  under  a  relentless 
insect  attack  awash  in  the  sweat 
of  trying  to  make  headway  in 
the  90-degree  heat  against  lush 
vegetation  on  a  footing  of  loose 
sand  that  gives  way  in  unpredic- 
table directions  at  every  step  and 
the  tears  that  well  up  when  you 
see  a  pair  of  ospreys  wheeling 
together  against  the  towering, 
cottony  cumulus  above  the 
pounding  surf. 

I  experienced  them  in  that 
order.  As  we  unloaded  the  boat 
a  welcoming  committee  of  the 
most  officious  mosquitoes  gave 
us  their  undivided  attention.  We 
worked  with  one  hand  and  swat- 
ted with  the  other  —  not  that 
it  did  any  good.  The  whining  de- 
mons attacked  us  in  a  crazed 
orgy  of  blood  lust  undiminished 
by  the  insect  repellant  in  which 
we  desperately  bathed  ourselves. 
It  was  past  painful,  past  annoy- 
ing; it  was  frightening.  The  mos- 
quitoes were  joined  by  stinging 
flies  which  bedevilled  us  with 
their  unnerving  persistence.  We 
soon  learned  that  when  one  of 
these  flies  takes  a  liking  to  you, 
you  drop  everything  and  do  bat- 
tle with  it.  The  outcome  is  al- 
ways decisive;  you  kill  it  or  it 
stings  you  . . .  painfully. 

Swatting  and  swearing,  we 
made  our  way  into  the  climax 
maritime  forest  which  at  the 
point  of  our  landing  forms  a 
nearly  solid  wall  of  vegetation 
at  the  edge  of  the  salt  marsh.  Salt 
spray  is  a  principal  force  regu- 
lating plant  life  on  the  island. 
Tolerance  of  the  wind-driven  salt 
spray  dictates  how  close  to  the 
ocean  a  plant  can  exist  there.  Be- 
cause the  sea  oats  are  the  area's 
most  salt-tolerant  plant,  they  oc- 
cupy and  stabilize  the  foredunes. 
Other  grasses  and,  strangely,  an 
aster  (Iva  imbricata)  live  in  the 
lee  of  the  foredunes.  Further  in- 
land from  the  shearing  effect  of 
the  salt  spray  a  group  of  shrubs, 
known  collectively  as  the  mari- 
time thicket,  takes  over  the  near- 
ly soilless  sand.  The  thicket  is 
composed  of  youpon,  wax  myrtle 
and  bays  laced  with  thorny  smi- 
lax  and  poison  ivy.  Moving  in- 
land, the  thicket  grades  into  the 
maritime  forest  dominated  by 


live  and  laurel  oaks.  Beneath  the 
wind-gnarled  oaken  canopy  is  a 
middle  story  of  cherry,  dogwood, 
bay  and  myrtle. 

At  the  edges  of  the  climax  oak 
stands  and  in  the  shrub  zones, 
the  stately  Sabal  palmettoes 
wave  their  fronds  to  lend  a  tropi- 
cal aspect  to  the  setting.  Smith 
Island  is  the  northern  limit  of 
the  palm's  range,  and  this  sub- 
tropical ingredient  makes  the  is- 
land's climax  vegetation  unique 
in  North  Carolina.  Stated  differ- 
ently, Smith  Island  supports  the 
northernmost  example  of  mari- 
time forest  in  which  cabbage 
palm  is  present.  The  moderating 
influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  off 
Cape  Fear  is  said  to  account  for 
the  palm's  presence  this  far 
north.  Legend  in  the  area  says 
that  the  trunks  of  the  palm,  be- 
ing soft  and  fiberous  and  hence 
effective  absorbers  of  cannon 
balls,  once  existed  in  the  Ft. 
Fisher  area  north  of  the  island 
but  were  cut  for  use  in  the  civil 
war  fortifications.  If  so,  they 
never  grew  back. 

IF  the  palms  alone  give  Smith 
Island  a  tropical  motif,  a  treeful 
of  white  ibises  against  a  back- 
drop of  the  palms  make  the  ob- 
server think  for  a  moment  he  is 
in  the  Everglades  rather  than  in 
North  Carolina.  As  we  made  our 
way  through  the  forest,  it  opened 
abruptly  to  reveal  what  I  was 
told  is  the  only  fresh  water  pool 
in  the  Smith  Island  complex.  The 
little  watering  spot  teemed  with 
wading  birds.  White  ibises  dec- 
orated every  bare  snag  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest  which  circled 
the  pool.  American  and  snowy 
egrets  stood  erect  at  the  water's 
edge  amid  ranks  of  Louisiana, 
green  and  yellow-crowned  night 
herons. 

At  the  center  of  the  pool  a 
small  mud  bar  parted  the  surface 
bristling  with  white  wading 
birds.  I  watched  the  proceedings 
on  that  crowded  bar  as  the  birds 
bathed  and  drank  and  preened 
and  probed  the  mud.  At  frequent 
intervals  another  stately  heron 
would  land  on  the  already  over- 
crowded bar  to  be  met  with  the 
raised  hackles  of  the  snowy 
egrets  or  perhaps  a  jab  from  the 


ranks  of  bayonet-beaked  waders 
already  in  place.  But  room  was 
always  found  after  the  ripple  of 
dissatisfaction  ran  its  course. 

Suddenly  the  stilt-legged  com- 
pany bolted  in  a  hundred  direc- 
tions as  a  falcon  blitzed  low  over 
the  oaks.  I  had  seen  a  peregrine 
the  previous  fall  at  Nags  Head  to 
the  north  and  would  love  to  re- 
port this  bird  as  such,  but  I'm 
not  sure.  A  recent  study  of  the 
wildlife  on  Smith  Island  reports 
the  sighting  of  two  dozen  migra- 
ting peregrines  a  year  there.  This 
bird  seemed  substantially  larger 
than  a  sparrow  hawk  to  me,  had 
the  unmistakable  falcon  shape 
and  drew  a  respectful  response 
from  the  wading  birds.  At  any 
rate  the  falcon  showed  no  inter- 
est in  the  swirling  confusion  be- 
low and  disappeared  quickly  over 
the  forest.  The  herons  and  ibises 
and  egrets  settled  to  the  mud 
bar  again  to  preen  themselves, 
poke  their  neighbors  and  probe 
the  mud. 

Past  the  fresh  water  pool  the 
maritime  forest  gave  way  to  a 
vine-laced  network  of  shrubs. 
Fortunately,  an  old  roadway 
curved  toward  the  ocean  making 
the  going  much  easier.  Walking 
along  it  we  could  easily  see  the 
transition  of  plant  types  as  we 
approached  the  dunes.  The  caus- 
tic salt  spray  progressively  elim- 
inated one  plant  species  after 
another  until,  at  the  crest  of  the 
foredunes,  sea  oats  were  the  only 
vegetation  to  anchor  the  wind- 
lashed  sand. 

THE  ocean  is  encroaching  on 
Smith  Island.  Some  say  the  pace 
is  rapid  —  measurable  in  yards 
per  year.  Whatever  the  rate,  the 
effects  of  the  Atlantic's  inexor- 
able march  inland  are  every- 
where visible.  Hundreds  of  huge 
gnarled  oak  skeletons  stand  sil- 
ver-gray close  behind  the  dunes, 
remnants  of  a  time  when  the  surf 
broke  further  seaward  and  the 
salt  spray  was  less  severe.  Cedar 
snags,  a  few  still  clinging  to  life 
with  brief  tufts  of  foliage,  stood 
above  the  forward  ranks  of  salt- 
sheared  youpon.  The  palms,  too, 
fall  victim  to  the  salt  spray. 
Where  once  the  fronds  had  near- 
ly closed  a  canopy  a  few  yards  in- 
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land  from  the  beach,  most  stood 
like  banded  telephone  poles,  the 
sand  sifting  slowly  in  around 
them. 

We  reach  the  foredunes,  that 
dykework  of  sand  that  stands 
as  the  primary  barrier  against 
the  surging  Atlantic.  At  the  crest 
of  a  large  dune  the  sweep  of 
scenery  is  awesome  —  from  the 
curling  surf  inland  up  the  beach, 
over  the  dunes,  into  the  palm- 
studded  maritime  thicket  grading 
finally  into  the  distant  live  oak 
forest.  Way  in  the  distance,  per- 
haps a  quarter-mile,  a  large  bird 
perches  in  the  tallest  salt-killed 
oak.  Through  the  telephoto  lens 
I  see  the  white  marked  head,  the 
chocolate  body.  An  osprey!  Will 
the  great  fisherman  sit  for  a  por- 
trait in  the  oak  snag  above  the 
palms  to  show  he  is  really  on 
Smith  Island?  I  plunge  again 
into  the  vine-tangled  youpon, 
struggle  to  within  200  yards  and 
press  the  shutter.  You  can  barely 
see  the  masked  fish  hawk  in  the 
picture,  but  Smith  Island  comes 
through  unmistakably. 

I  swat  mosquitoes,  pull  sand 
spurs  out  of  my  ankles  and  head 
back  for  the  shoreline  under  the 
burning  sun.  With  the  sea  oats 
Waving  chest-high  around  me 
on  the  crest  of  a  dune  I  can  see 
literally  for  miles  in  both  direc- 
tions up  and  down  the  beach.  No 
other  human  is  in  sight.  Nor  is 
any  building,  automobile  or  neon 
sign.  It  is  a  rare  experience  to 
have  all  that  shoreline  to  oneself 
when  so  much  of  North  Caro- 
lina's beach  strand  has  been  con- 
sumed by  a  degenerative  sprawl 
of  "development." 

I  stood  for  a  long  while  on  the 
dune  savoring  the  view  and  the 
mosquito-free  wind.  A  little  fleet 
of  shrimp  boats  chugged  up  the 
coast  and  began  to  fish  a  mile  or 
two  offshore.  Presently  a  tre- 
mendous formation  of  dark  birds 
flying  in  a  long  line  only  inches 
above  the  surf  made  its  way 
down  the  coastline.  I  fumbled  for 
the  field  guide  and  found  them 
to  be  surf  scoters  —  a  new  sight- 
ing for  me.  The  endless  line  of 
sea  ducks  undulated  with  the 
swelling  sea  just  a  few  yards  be- 
hind the  breakers.  I  marvelled 
at  how  the  ducks  stayed  close 
enough  to  the  wallowing  swells 


to  benefit  from  the  "ground  ef- 
fect" (additional  lift  resulting 
from  the  compression  of  air  be- 
tween their  wings  and  the  water 
surface)  while  maintaining  such 
a  steady  formation.  I  watched 
them  flow  past,  reenacting  the 
ancient  ritual  of  migration.  I 
could  not  but  fly  with  them  in 
my  mind  .  .  .  and  share  their 
response  to  a  soundless  call  from 
the  south  that  rings  instinctively 
in  their  little  black  and  white 
heads  and  cannot  be  denied. 

My  companion's  voice  brought 
me  back  to  Smith  Island.  He 
called  and  waved  from  some 
yards  away  to  show  me  some- 
thing. Collecting  seeds  in  a  gap 
between  two  dunes  he  had  found 
the  nest  of  a  sea  turtle.  The  nest 
consisted  of  a  shallow  depres- 
sion in  the  sand  the  size  of  a 
wash  basin.  Dried  and  curled  bits 
of  egg  shell  resembling  pieces  of 
exploded  pingpong  balls  littered 
the  area.  "I  wonder  if  these  eggs 
hatched  or  if  the  foxes  got  them", 
he  mused.  He  explained  that 
foxes  had  been  introduced  onto 
the  island  years  ago  and  that 
researchers  fear  they  pose  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  nesting  turtles. 
Some  suspect  that  the  foxes  are 
eating  100%  of  the  eggs  and  that 
not  a  single  hatching  turtle  has 
made  it  to  the  sea  from  Smith 
Island  in  a  decade.  Because  the 
island  is  one  of  the  few  locations 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  where 
the  loggerhead  turtles  can  nest 
unmolested  by  humans  (the  tur- 
tles are  not  at  all  people- tolerant) 
the  fox  problem  is  important  to 
the  turtles'  existence.  "The  in- 
troduction of  the  foxes  was  some- 
thing of  a  blunder,"  he  said.  "But 
good  management  of  the  island 
from  now  on  could  help.  The 
eggs  could  be  dug  up,  put  in  a 
wire  basket  and  reburied  to  in- 
cubate before  the  foxes  get  them. 
Actually  there  is  a  lot  of  good 
research  going  on  now  on  the 
island  which  could  help  keep  or 
restore  the  natural  balances  if 
the  results  are  put  into  practice." 
The  sand  sifted  slowly  through 
his  fingers  leaving  a  little  clus- 
ter of  white  shell  fragments  in 
his  hand. 

\A/E  talked  about  the  island  as 
we  made  our  way  back  toward 


the  boat,  about  the  rich  and  vari- 
ed life  systems  there  and  about 
the  importance  of  the  habitat  to 
the  state's  and  to  the  nation's 
wildlife.  I  learned  that  reliable 
observations  have  recently  been 
made  of  bobcat  and  bald  eagles 
and  brown  pelicans  on  the  is- 
land. Porpoises  play  regularly  in 
the  surf  there.  The  precious  few 
peregrine  falcons  still  surviving 
to  use  the  coastal  migration  route 
rest  and  hunt  in  the  seclusion  of 
Smith  island  on  their  way  south 
from  their  subarctic  nesting 
grounds.  The  way  station  could 
be  of  critical  importance  to  them. 

We  passed  the  little  fresh  wa- 
ter pool  again  where  a  UNC  pro- 
fessor recently  saw  an  alligator. 
The  old  roadbed  edging  the  pool 
was  strewn  with  the  corroding 
brass  of  shotgun  shells.  They  may 
have  been  left  by  law-abiding 
duck  hunters,  we  hoped  aloud, 
but  until  the  present  owners  be- 
gan to  regulate  access  to  the  is- 
land it  was  known  to  have  been 
visited  by  thrill  seekers  who 
found  great  sport  in  blasting 
away  at  the  nesting  populations 
of  wading  birds.  I  had  to  put  the 
gruesome  thought  out  of  my 
mind  as  the  delicate  and  trusting 
ibises  and  herons  peered  at  us 
from  their  stations  around  the 
pool. 

The  sound  of  the  distant  surf 
drifted  intermittently  to  us  as 
the  afternoon  sun  glowed  a  mel- 
low gold.  From  somewhere  high 
above  I  thought  I  heard  a  weak 
piping  cry.  I  squinted  and 
searched.  Against  the  fleecy 
thunderheads  building  to  the 
north  circled  an  osprey  .  .  .  and 
another.  They  wheeled  together 
as  if  on  opposite  ends  of  a  string, 
calling  and  soaring,  riding  a 
thermal  and  climbing  effortless- 
ly. Finally  the  great  hawks  head- 
ed down  the  coast,  caught  up  in 
the  streaming  southward  flow  of 
autumn  life.  They  had  rested  at 
this  subtropical  jewel  on  the 
North  Carolina  coastline  without 
which  their  journey  would  not 
have  had  quite  the  same  mean- 
ing nor  the  same  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

Our  own  journey  home  lay 
through  the  live  oak  forest  and 
the  throbbing  whine  of  a  million 
mosquito  wings.  ^ 
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BOATING  SAFETY  QUIZ 


by  Ed  Jenkins 


1.  You  are  meeting  another  boat 
head  on;  what  should  you  do? 


Maybe  our  answers  won't  be  word  for 
word  like  yours,  but  if  they  aren't  close, 
maybe  you  need  to  think  about  a  boat- 
ing safety  course  before  spring  and 
another  boating  season. 


8.  A  ski  belt  is  a  Coast  Guard  ap- 
proved lifesaving  device.  True  or 
False. 


5.  What  does  this  red  flag  with  a 
white  stripe  mean? 


6.  Static  on  an  AM  radio  warns  of 
an  approaching  storm.  True  or  False. 


2.  You're  caught  in  a  sudden  thun- 
derstorm and  you  can't  make  it 
back  to  shore;  what  action  should 
you  take? 


WIND 
AND 

CURRENT 


9.  A  buoyant  cushion  should  never 
be  worn  on  a  person's  back.  True 
False. 


10.  What  age  group  is  most 
often  involved  in  fatal  boating 
accidents  in  North  Carolina? 
(a)  10-19  (b)  20-29  (c)  30-39 
(d)  40-49  (e)  50-59 

11.  It  is  night  and  you  hear 
a  boat  approaching  off  your 
starboard  (right)  side  and 
see  a  red  light  and  a  white 
light.  Who  has  the  right- 
of-way? 


3  y 

.  ^"7.  Most  boat  fires  occur  either  dur- 
'      ing   fueling  or  immediately  after 
fueling.  True  or  False. 


3.  Which  boat  is  making  the  better . 
approach  to  the  dock? 


4.  Should  portable  fuel  tanks  be 
filled  in  the  boat  or  on  the  dock? 


12.  A  boat  passes  close  to  some  boats 
tied  to  a  dock  and  its  wake  causes 
the  docked  boats  to  hit  together. 
Is  the  operator  of  the  boat  liable 
for  damages  caused  by  his  wake? 

ANSWERS 

•sai  (Zl)  ?«oq  jaqjo  aqi  (II)  '1  (01) 
anjLX  (6)  asiTsj  (8)  aiux  (£)  aiux  (9)  XtSAVB  jaaj  OS  »s«»I  iMopq 
jaAip  uijis  (S)  Tpop  aqj  uo  (f)  *V  %voa  (g)  -Xiipnib  ssud  pmoqs  uuo}s  aqj 
'oiuvd  },uop  iajqissod  sv  feoq  jo  jno  j3}«av  qanui  se  daax  saAUAi  Suiuioauo 
o%m  Moq  pBoq  pun  UA\op  a\0|s  'juoq  aqj  ui  moj  Av%s  pu«  aaiAap  SuiABsajq  « 
uo  md  auoXjaAa  3A«h  (Z)  'uoisqioa  v  pioAU  0%  iqSu  aq»  0%  asjnoo  J3JIV  (I) 
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fl  LONG  the  Appalachian  crest 
in  western  North  Carolina  and 
extreme  southwestern  Virgi- 
nia, many  slow-moving  moun- 
tain streams  and  seeping  brooks 
have  their  origin.  As  these  mini- 
ature waterways  descend  precari- 
ously down  the  fern-covered 
slopes  and  grassy  valleys,  they 
are  sometimes  enveloped  by 
small,  mossy  bogs.  Occasionally, 
after  the  early  morning  mist  has 
disappeared  and  the  sun  has 
warmed  the  shallow,  mucky  bot- 
tomed swamps,  a  little  brownish- 
colored  turtle  may  emerge  from 
the  mud  and  bask  leisurely  on 
a  mound  of  sphagnum.  This  is 
the  Bog  Turtle  —  an  uncommon 
species  that  is  easily  recognized 
by  the  large  and  usually  promi- 
nent orange  blotch  on  each  side 
of  the  head.  It  makes  its  home 


by  Kenneth  T.  Nemuras 
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in  soggy  areas  throughout  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  eastern  Unit- 
ed States,  but  because  of  the 
over-collecting  and  destruction  of 
many  such  habitats,  the  Bog 
Turtle  today  is  considered  one 
of  North  America's  rarest  and 
most  endangered  chelonians. 

One  hot  summer  afternoon  in 
1968  I  was  driving  through 
southwestern  North  Carolina 
and  I  stopped  to  explore  a  small 
roadside  bog  in  Clay  County.  Al- 
though it  was  not  a  very  exten- 
sive bog,  the  sprinkling  of  grass 
tussocks  and  occasional  array  of 
cattails  bore  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  many  Bog  Turtle  hab- 
itats I  had  seen  in  Pennsylvania 


and  northern  Maryland.  It  wasn't 
long  after  I  began  following  the 
narrow  rivulets  and  shallow 
trickles  that  I  came  across  one 
of  the  dark,  smooth-shelled  tur- 
tles embedded  in  the  moss.  It 
shyly  withdrew  into  its  shell 
when  I  picked  it  up,  as  Bog  Tur- 
tles often  do,  and  rebuffed  at  re- 
appearing for  quite  some  time 
(once  they  overcome  their  initial 
shyness,  however,  these  turtles 
frequently  become  restless  or 
sometimes  even  aggressive). 
Though  I  did  not  see  any  addi- 
tional specimens  there  that  day, 
this  particular  little  swampy  spot 
remained  in  my  mind  as  an  ap- 
pealing Bog  Turtle  habitat  nes- 
tled safely  away  in  the  North 
Carolina  mountains. 

When  the  opportunity  came 
for  me  to  revisit  the  Clay  County 
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This  is  a  young  bog  turtle  from  Forsyth  County,  N.  C 
The  head  blotches  are  solid  on  hatchlings  and  small 
turtles,  but  gradually  diffuse.  Bog  turtles  are  occasionally 
found  in  shallow,  mucky-bottomed  swamps  such  as  this 
one  (right)  in  Watauga  County,  X.  C.  The  fate  of  many 
bog  turtle  colonies  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the  layer  of 
rock  and  earth  piled  across  a  former  Clay  County  bog 
(opposite  page). 


area  nearly  three  years  later  in 
May  of  1971,  I  expected  to  see 
the  same  miniature  bog  and  per- 
haps more  of  these  rare  and  in- 
teresting turtles.  What  I  found 
however,  was  a  layer  of  earth 
and  rock  piled  across  the  bog 
and  an  army  of  bulldozers  busily 
at  work  on  a  freeway  foundation! 
Almost  hopelessly,  I  slid  down 
the  embankment  that  now  cover- 
ed much  of  the  pre-existing 
swamp  and  searched  among  the 
few  remaining  strands  of  cat- 
tail and  patches  of  mud-covered 
moss.  I  saw  one  reddish,  clay- 
stained  and  seemingly  displaced 
Bog  Turtle  crawling  aimlessly  in 
the  mud,  but  it  was  obvious  that 
this  was  now  a  rapidly  dying 
colony.  By  the  time  of  my  final 
visit  in  early  1973,  a  blanket  of 
clay  and  silt  covered  the  remain- 
ing fringe  of  swamp  and  the  Bog 
Turtle,  along  with  other  forms  of 
inhabiting  wildlife,  had  become 
nonexistent. 

Unfortunately,  this  particular 
example  of  habitat  destruction 
in  Clay  County  is  not  an  isolated 
incident,  but  in  fact,  an  almost 
common  occurrence  in  many  por- 
tions of  the  Bog  Turtle's  range. 
This  same  freeway  construction 
has  also  threatened  another  Bog 
Turtle  population  several  miles 
away  in  near-by  Macon  County, 


where  disruptive  flooding  has  oc- 
curred. In  view  of  the  many 
colonies  that  are  destroyed  by 
the  construction  of  roads,  the 
channeling  or  draining  of  bogs, 
and  numerous  other  endeavors, 
it  is  easy  to  see  why  this  species 
is  becoming  increasingly  rare. 


K 


NOWN  scientifically  as  Clem- 
mys  mulenbergi,  the  Bog  Turtle 
belongs  to  a  group  of  turtles  that 
first  evolved  sometime  during 
the  Paleocene  epoch  nearly  75 
million  years  ago.  It  is  not  a 
very  large  species  and  although 
the  maximum  length  is  four  and 
a  quarter  inches,  most  typical 
full-grown  adults  do  not  exceed 
the  four-inch  mark.  Specimens 
from  various  parts  of  North  Caro- 
lina that  I  measured  from  1968 
to  1973  had  shell  lengths  ranging 
between  35mm  (1.38  inches)  and 
100mm  (3.94  inches).  Aside  from 
the  conspicuous,  orange  temporal 
blotches,  Bog  Turtles  usually 
have  few  outstanding  features. 
The  ordinarily  brown  shells  of 
some  individuals  have  vivid 
streaks  or  lighter  markings,  but 
often  the  turtles  appear  drab  or 
dull-colored.  The  carapaces  of 
many  specimens  are  worn  smooth 
over  the  years  as  a  result  of  fre- 
quently burrowing  into  the  mud. 


In  North  Carolina  Bog  Turtles 
are  restricted  to  the  mountain- 
ous western  part  of  the  state, 
where  they  are  found  at  eleva- 
tions from  2100  to  4200  feet,  and 
a  few  isolated  pockets  of  favor- 
able habitat  along  the  adjacent 
piedmont.  Although  they  occur  in 
several  other  states,  they  are 
often  confined  to  small  colonies 
that  are  sometimes  separated  by 
large  and  unexplainable  gaps. 

Whether  they  are  found  deep 
in  sphagnum  swamp  or  along  the 
border  of  a  trickling  meadow 
stream,  Bog  Turtles  are  very 
fond  of  basking  and  spend  much 
of  their  time  avidly  seeking  the 
sun's  warmth  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer.  In  the  first 
week  of  June,  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Alleghany  and  Ashe 
Counties,  I  have  seen  these  tur- 
tles still  exposed  on  clumps  of 
grass  in  the  fading  sunlight  of 
late  afternoon.  But  after  mid- 
summer when  many  of  the  soggy 
habitats  of  this  species  become 
much  drier  and  often  covered  by 
dense  undergrowth,  Bog  Turtles 
seemingly  are  less  active  and 
may  remain  hidden  through  the 
heat  of  day. 

In  some  colonies  during  this 
period  there  has  been  an  indica- 
tion that  the  turtles  might  mi- 
grate from  dry  to  more  moist 
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areas  of  their  bog,  or  possibly 
even  aestivate.  Too,  unlike  most 
species,  Bog  Turtles  have  adapt- 
ed to  extremely  low  or  almost 
nonexisting  water  levels  by  ac- 
quiring the  unique  ability  to  feed 
both  on  land  and  while  submerg- 
ed (they  are  omnivorous,  con- 
suming various  forms  of  insect 
and  plant  life,  snails,  tadpoles, 
earthworms,  berries  and  some- 
times carrion).  They  are  occa- 
sionally seen  roaming  in  the  rain, 
and  might  be  more  likely  to  wan- 
der onto  roads  at  this  time.  In 
southwestern  Virginia  I  have  ob- 
served these  turtles  mating  dur- 
ing rainy  weather,  and  I  once 
saw  this  species  in  a  Watauga 
County  swamp  for  the  first  time 
when  the  sun  appeared  brightly 
following  an  afternoon  thunder- 
shower;  a  number  of  earlier  at- 
tempts to  locate  Bog  Turtles  in 
this  same  swamp  had  been  futile. 

Even  though  these  turtles  are 
somewhat  secretive  at  times  and 
often  difficult  to  locate  in  their 
mucky  or  overgrown  bogs,  they 
are  not  as  safe  in  their  natural 
surroundings  as  they  might  seem. 
Various  predators  such  as  rac- 
coons, skunks  and  foxes  scrounge 
through  the  Bog  Turtle's  habitat 
and  destroy  its  nests,  devour  the 
hatchlings  and  young,  and  some- 
times even  mutilate  the  larger 


turtles.  Collectors  often  trample 
through  the  undergrowth  seek- 
ing "prize"  specimens  for  their 
rarity  and  high  monetary  value. 
Hunters  might  occasionally  use 
them  for  target  practice.  Land- 
owners may  burn  off  grassy  tus- 
sock patches,  or  channelize  and 
drain  the  soggy  pastures  where 
Bog  Turtles  often  occur.  A  num- 
ber of  colonies  have  been  destroy- 
ed or  damaged  when  penetrated 
by  roads,  and  suburban  expan- 
sion has  completely  eliminated 
this  species  from  many  areas  that 
it  previously  occupied. 

Although  many  naturalists 
maintain  that  Clemmys  muhlen- 
bergi  could  become  threatened 
with  extinction  in  the  foresee- 
able future,  it  has  only  been 
within  the  last  five  to  ten  years 
that  a  serious  concern  has  devel- 
oped for  the  Bog  Turtle's  sur- 
vival. Since  1969  this  species  has 
been  placed  on  "Rare  and  En- 
dangered" lists  and  provided 
with  varying  degrees  of  protec- 
tion in  several  states — some  only 
recently.  New  York  prohibits  the 
importation,  transportation,  pos- 
session or  sale  of  these  turtles  un- 
der a  fine  of  up  to  $500.  New 
Jersey  considers  the  Bog  Turtle 
endangered  and  presumably  will 
have  clearly  established  fines  to 
discourage  collecting.  In  Pennsyl- 


vania the  taking  or  possession  of 
this  species  is  subject  to  minimal 
fines,  and  in  Maryland  and  Con- 
necticut (where  it  is  also  con- 
sidered endangered)  the  maxi- 
mum fine  for  collecting,  trans- 
porting or  possessing  Bog  Tur- 
tles is  $1000. 

The  Bog  Turtle  is  not  protect- 
ed by  state  legislation  in  either 
North  Carolina  or  Virginia.  Fed- 
eral legislation  mainly  curtails 
the  importation  of  threatened 
wildlife  into  the  United  States 
(Endangered  Species  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1969),  or  prohibits 
the  interstate  traffic  of  species 
already  protected  in  their  state 
or  country  of  origin  (Lacey  Act). 
Throughout  the  Appalachian  re- 
gion some  colonies  may  inadver- 
tently fall  within  Park  boun- 
daries on  our  National  Forest 
lands,  but  most  Bog  Turtle  popu- 
lations are  openly  exposed  to 
would-be  collectors  or  on  pri- 
vately owned  land  where  no  con- 
trol exists  over  the  alteration  or 
destruction  of  the  habitat.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Richard  C.  Bruce, 
efforts  are  underway  at  the  High- 
lands Biological  Station  to  study 
the  Bog  Turtle's  behavior  and 
distribution  in  southwestern 
North  Carolina,  and  hopefully  to 
locate  colonies  that  can  be  placed 
under  the  protective  jurisdiction 
of  the  Forest  Service. 

Many  forms  of  wildlife  have 
become  increasingly  scarce  or 
disappeared  completely  in  recent 
times,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable 
that  perhaps  the  Bog  Turtle  will 
eventually  reach  extinction  as 
well.  Each  year  I  look  forward 
to  the  first  warm  breezy  days  of 
spring  when  I  might  once  again 
see  the  Bog  Turtle  after  its  many 
months  of  winter  sleep.  Yet  every 
spring  I  seemingly  return  to 
some  previously  small  bog  or  sog- 
gy pasture  and  find  instead  a 
new  road  or  network  of  trenches. 
If  the  Bog  Turtle  is  to  survive, 
then  not  only  is  a  blanket  of  pro- 
tection essential  for  this  species 
throughout  all  of  its  range,  but 
man  also  must  assume  a  more 
keen  awareness  of  .  .  .  and  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
wards .  .  .  our  endangered  wild- 
life, t 
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.M.  HE  Northern  Game  Lands 
lie  between  the  Central  and 
Western  lands,  and  consist  of 
395,785  acres  open  to  public 
hunting  and  fishing.  Included  are 
Pisgah  National  Forest  Game 
Land  (365,000  acres  owned  by 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service),  South 
Mountains  Game  Land  (17,543 
acres  jointly  owned  by  Liberty 
Life  Insurance  Company  and 
Champion  Papers,  Inc.),  Thur- 
mond Chatham  Game  Land  (12,- 
924  acres,  state-owned),  and 
Cherokee  National  Game  Land 
(327  acres  owned  by  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service). 

The  terrain  is  generally  moun- 
tainous with  heavy  forest  vegeta- 
tion. There  is  also  an  intermix- 
ture of  farmlands,  orchards,  cit- 
ies, and  towns.  Resident  game 
and  furbearing  species  include 
deer,  bear,  wild  turkeys,  grouse, 
quail,  mourning  doves,  squirrels, 
raccoons,  opossums,  wildcats,  and 
very  likely,  panthers. 

The  project  leader  is  Charles 
E.  Hill,  Morganton,  who  has  had 
many  years  of  training  and 
experience  as  a  game  biologist. 
Hill  supervises  the  activities  of 


three  mobile  habitat  develop- 
ment crews. 

One  of  these,  led  by  A.  An- 
thony, Marion,  is  headquartered 
at  Crossnore.  Assisting  Anthony 
are  Terry  Moore,  Newland,  and 
Eddie  Braswell,  Linville  Falls. 
Another,  headquartered  at  Mari- 
on, is  headed  by  Russell  Burle- 
son, assisted  by  Samuel  Alexan- 
der and  James  Deyton,  all  of 
Marion.  The  third  crew,  head- 
quartered at  Burnsville,  is  led 
by  Joe  McFee,  assisted  by  Don 
Wilson  and  Larry  D.  Morrow, 
all  of  Burnsville.  All  crew  mem- 
bers have  special  training  in 
wildlife  management. 

A  prime  need  of  forest  game 
is  a  series  of  clearings  or  open- 
ings. This  is  especially  true  of 
deer,  wild  turkeys,  and  grouse, 
although  these  clearings  are  fre- 
quented by  many  other  species. 

Wildlife  development  openings 
are  usually  located  at  the  top  of 
ridges  or  on  abandoned  farm- 
steads. Bulldozers  and  other 
equipment  are  used  to  clear  these 
openings  of  trees,  rocks,  and 
stumps,  although  in  the  more 
remote  localities  small  areas  are 


cleared  by  hand. 

Once  these  tracts  are  cleared 
they  are  cultivated,  limed,  fer- 
tilized, and  planted  to  Dutch 
white  clover,  and  orchard  grass. 
Often  shrub  and  sericea  lespe- 
deza  are  planted  along  the  edges. 

To  keep  the  openings  ideally 
suited  to  game  use  they  must  be 
mowed  at  least  twice  a  year.  This 
is  done  with  tractor-mounted 
rotary  mowers.  Mowing  stimu- 
lates the  growth  of  grass  and 
clover,  and  permits  the  growth  of 
wild  strawberries,  partridge  peas, 
and  other  natural  wildlife  foods. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
where  apple  trees,  blueberries, 
wild  cherries,  wild  plums,  dog- 
woods, and  hawthorns  occur  on 
these  openings  they  are  care- 
fully preserved  to  provide  ad- 
ditional wildlife  food. 

Abandoned  or  discontinued 
logging  roads  make  ideal  wild- 
life habitat,  once  trees  and  brush 
have  been  cleared  along  the  edges 
to  allow  sunlight  penetration,  and 
the  roadbed  cultivated,  fertilized, 
and  planted  to  grass  and  clover. 
Altogether  more  than  500  acres 
of  openings  have  been  developed, 
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Improving  the  habitat  for  better  and  healthier  game  pop- 
ulations is  the  objective  on  the  game  lands. 


Native  fruits  (above  right)  and  areas 
of  grasses  and  other  forage  foods  are 
cultivated  under  the  watchful  eyes  of 
A.  Anthony.  The  deer  seem  to  appre- 
ciate it. 


and  an  additional  180-plus  acres 
of  logging  roads  utilized. 

Unique  to  the  mountain  Game 
Lands  are  small,  low,  shaded 
areas  called  "seeps"  for  lack  of 
a  better  name.  These  are  usually 
at  the  foot  of  a  high  ridge  where 
the  ridge  slopes  off  toward  a 
stream.  Apparently,  moisture 
from  the  higher  elevation  per- 
colates through  rather  rich  soil 
to  support  such  trees  as  yellow 
poplar,  and  a  lush,  succulent 
growth  of  understory  herbaceous 
plants. 

The  seeps  are  cleared  of  most 
of  the  trees  and  much  of  the 
herbaceous  growth.  Here  many 
kinds  of  insects  abound,  and  just 
under  the  surface  are  many  kinds 
of  grubs,  worms,  and  other  sub- 
surface life  forms.  These  seeps 
are  ideal  sites  for  wild  turkeys 
to  bring  in  their  broods  to  feed 
on  insects  and  scratch  for  worms 
and  grubs. 

Another  valuable  asset  to  wild- 
life, especially  deer,  is  the  Forest 
Service's  practice  of  clear-cutting 
timber  in  widely  dispersed  50- 
acre  tracts.  This  results  in  stim- 
ulated growth  of  understory 
vegetation  for  deer  browse,  and 
gives  grouse  hunters  an  excel- 
lent chance  for  an  open  shot 
instead  of  trying  to  hit  birds 
darting  through  trees  and 
brush.  Clear-cutting  stimulates 
the  growth  of  wild  grapes  that 
thrive  in  plenty  of  sunshine  and 


provide  excellent  food  and  cover 
for  wildlife. 

Altogether  there  are  1,245 
miles  of  boundary  on  the  several 
areas;  the  job  of  marking  these 
is  time-consuming  and  tedious, 
requiring  the  use  of  thousands 
of  metal  signs  and  gallons  of 
paint  for  marking  trees.  Bound- 
ary marking  is  usually  done  in 
the  fall  and  winter  when  leaves 
are  off  the  trees  and  lines  are 
easier  to  follow. 

Anotner  time-consuming  but 
necessary  task  is  moving  equip- 
ment from  one  locality  to  another 
or  to  and  from  the  equipment 
depots  to  prevent  vandalism. 

Road  maintenance  requires 
considerable  expenditure  of  time, 
energy,  and  equipment.  Roads 
have  to  be  graded;  culverts  which 
have  washed  out  or  become  plug- 
ged with  debris  must  be  serv- 
iced; and  on  steeper  slopes  water 
breaks  are  built  across  roads  to 
prevent  rutting  by  erosion. 

As  has  been  implied  in  other 
articles  of  this  series,  the  total 
impact  of  the  Game  Lands  Pro- 
gram will  not  be  felt  for  several 
years;  but  hunters  who  use  the 
game  lands  this  year  will  notice 
many  improvements  such  as  con- 
venient access  to  hunting  areas, 
and  it  is  hoped,  an  increase  in 
the  supply  of  game.  The  latter, 
of  course,  is  the  prime  objective 
of  the  program.  ^ 

Next:  WESTERN  GAME  LANDS 
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Fish  Disease  Outbreak 


by  Jim  Dean 


o  RGANIC  water  pollution  is 
apparently  creating  conditions 
for  widespread  disease  among 
game  fish  in  some  of  North  Caro- 
lina's best  fishing  lakes. 

That  is  the  preliminary  find- 
ing of  an  initial  study  to  discover 
why  diseased  fish  in  10  popular 
lakes  on  the  Catawba  and  Yad- 
kin River  chains  have  been 
showing  up  in  increaseing  num- 
bers. It  is  estimated  that  some 
34,000  fish  have  died  in  Badin 
Lake,  and  the  total  so  far  may 
be  much  higher. 

Sportsmen  and  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  are 
concerned  because  the  fish  most 
directly  affected  seem  to  be  those 
most  popular  among  fishermen. 

Striped  bass,  white  bass,  white 
perch,  largemouth  bass,  blue- 
gills,  green  sunfish,  robin  and 
warmouth  are  among  the  hardest 
hit,  and  diseased  fish  have  been 
found  in  virtually  every  large 
impoundment  on  the  Catawba 
and  Yadkin  chains. 

A  joint  study  by  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Norris 
B.  Jeffrey  and  the  Southeastern 
Cooperative  Fish  Disease  Project 
at  Auburn  University  shows  that 
Badin  Lake  has  apparently  the 
highest  number  of  diseased  fish; 
however,  significant  numbers  of 
diseased  fish  have  also  been 
found  in  High  Rock  and  Tucker- 
town  Lakes  —  but  not  Blewett's 
Falls  —  on  the  Yadkin  River  sys- 
tem. Though  the  Yadkin  River 
system  appears  most  severely 
affected,  diseased  fish  were  also 
found  in  all  of  the  major  lakes 
on  the  Catawba  River  system 
where  samples  were  taken,  in- 
cluding Lake  Norman,  Lake 
James,    Lake    Rhodhiss,  Lake 


The  protozoan,  Epistylis,  and  a  secondary  bacterial  infection, 
Aeromonas  liquefaciens,  have  caused  the  unsightly  patches  on 
this  white  bass. 


Hickory,  Mountain  Island  Lake, 
and  Lake  Wylie. 

"Fishermen  first  reported  the 
disease  to  us  last  summer,"  said 
Jeffrey,  "and  we  began  to  make 
some  initial  checks  to  see  what 
was  causing  it.  At  first,  there 
were  not  enough  diseased  fish  to 
give  us  an  accurate  idea  of  either 
what  was  causing  the  problem  or 
how  widespread  it  might  be.  This 
summer,  however,  the  numbers 
of  diseased  fish  have  increased 
significantly,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

"We  have  our  biologists  work- 
ing on  it,  principally  W.  Cape 
Carnes,  Siler  City;  Wayne  Chap- 
man, Albemarle;  and  Roy  Miller 
of  Winston-Salem,"  said  Jeffrey. 
"We  have  also  requested  and  re- 
ceived aid  from  the  Southeastern 
Cooperative  Fish  Disease  Project. 
Larry  Olmstead  of  Duke  Power 
Company  is  also  assisting. 

"During  early  November,  Dr. 
John  A.  Plumb  of  the  Southeast- 
ern Cooperative  Disease  Project 
worked  with  us  in  gathering  sam- 
ples and  information,  and  we  now 
have  his  report,"  said  Jeffrey. 

Plumb's  report,  along  with  pre- 
liminary results  from  Wildlife 
Commission    studies,  indicates 


that  the  two  organisms  primarily 
responsible  for  the  disease  are 
Epistylis,  a  protozoan  and  Aero- 
monas liquefaciens,  a  bacterium. 
Light  infestations  of  Dactylogy- 
rus  and  a  Costia-like  protozoan 
were  also  found  on  the  gills  of 
fish. 

The  two  main  diseases  show 
up  as  lesions  or  sores  on  the  skin, 
scales  and  mouths  of  affected  fish, 
thus  prompting  the  common 
name  of  "red  sore  disease."  With 
Epistylis  —  the  most  common 
disease  found  —  the  parasite  at- 
taches itself  to  the  hard  parts 
of  the  fish  (scales,  fins,  spines,  or 
exposed  bones)  and  can  cause  a 
small  sore.  Later,  as  the  parasites 
increase  or  grow,  the  sore  in- 
creases in  size,  and  pit-like,  in- 
flamed sores  occur.  Infestations 
on  fish  may  range  from  very  mild 
with  only  one  or  two  small  sores 
to  very  severe,  with  large  sores 
covering  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
fish's  body.  Epistylis  rarely 
causes  death  to  the  host  fish  by 
itself,  but  does  render  the  fish 
unacceptable  to  most  fishermen. 
Epistylis  often  leads  to  second- 
ary bacterial  infections  of  Aero- 
monas liquefaciens.  This  frequ- 
ently occurs  in  more  severe  cases 
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The  protozoan  parasite,  Epistylis,  is  a  stalked  organism  which 
increases  and  grows  in  colonies,  apparently  stimulated  by  high 
organic  content  in  water. 


of  Epistylis  and  it  is  felt  that 
these  secondary  infections  are 
more  likely  to  cause  the  death  of 
the  fish.  These  bacterial  infec- 
tions generally  occur  when  fish 
have  low  resistance  and  have 
trouble  producing  antibodies  to 
ward  off  bacterial  disease. 

"Plumb's  study  indicates  that 
though  the  fish  may  have  these 
sores,  the  fish  can  be  safely  eaten 
if  properly  cleaned  and  cooked," 
observed  Jeffrey.  "I  seriously 
doubt,  however,  that  many  fisher- 
men will  find  that  very  comfort- 
ing, and  this  in  no  way  lessens 
the  potential  impact  of  this  prob- 
lem." 

Plumb's  report  indicates  that 
Badin  Lake  produced  the  highest 
percentage  of  diseased  striped 
bass  ( 100  percent  of  those  check- 
ed), with  white  perch  running 
57  percent,  white  bass  67  percent 
and  warmouth  50  percent.  Large- 
mouth  bass  were  severely  affect- 
ed in  all  three  of  the  Yadkin 
River  system  lakes  with  infesta- 
tions running  from  17  percent  in 
High  Rock  Lake,  and  64  percent 
in  Tuckertown  Lake,  to  100  per- 
cent (one  bass)  in  Badin  Lake. 
Most  of  the  diseased  bass  were 
moderately  to  heavily  infested. 


In  a  previous  survey  of  Badin 
Lake,  Wildlife  Commission  biolo- 
gist Wayne  Chapman  found  a 
large  percentage  of  some  species 
diseased,  ranging  from  17  percent 
infestation  on  pumpkinseed  to 
100  percent  on  white  bass  and 
green  sunfish.  Chapman  found  in- 
festations of  50  percent  of  the 
largemouth  bass  and  bluegills 
checked. 

During  two  fishing  tourna- 
ments at  Lake  Norman  on  Octo- 
ber 27  and  November  3,  the  per- 
centage of  largemouth  bass  in- 
fested with  Epistylis  was  15.3 
percent  and  21  percent  respec- 
tively with  the  degree  of  infesta- 
tion on  individual  fish  ranging 
from  light  to  heavy. 

Although  largemouth  bass 
were  found  to  have  a  high  rate 
of  infestation  of  Epistylis  in 
some  lakes,  the  most  severely  af- 
fected fish  were  the  striped  bass, 
white  bass  and  white  perch. 

"Of  course,  parasites  such  as 
these  are  always  present  in  every 
fish  population,"  explained  Jeff- 
rey. "It  is  a  natural  condition 
for  fish  to  have  some  parasites, 
and  a  rather  delicate  equilibrium 
is  established  between  parasites 
and  fish.  However,  it  is  unusual 


to  have  conditions  where  the 
parasites  are  as  abundant  as 
they  are  in  this  case." 

Plumb  observed  that  "red  sore 
disease"  or  Epistylis  has  been 
diagnosed  from  virtually  all  the 
Southeastern  states  during  the 
past  10  years,  and  is  found  most 
frequently  during  the  fall  and 
winter  months. 

The  disease  may  occur  in  any 
type  of  water.  Still,  according  to 
Dr.  Plumb,  organically  enriched 
waters  —  pollution  from  sewage 
disposal,  certain  industrial 
wastes,  cropland  runoff,  and  the 
like  —  appear  to  be  most  favor- 
able for  the  occurrence  of  severe 
outbreaks  of  Epistylis.  As  waters 
become  more  enriched,  more  and 
more  fish  are  affected,  and  in- 
dividual fish  are  more  likely  to 
have  serious  infestations.  The 
parasites  apparently  use  the  or- 
ganic matter,  along  with  water- 
borne  bacteria  as  a  food  source. 

Plumb  further  points  out  that 
although  Epistylis  can  be  con- 
trolled under  fish  hatchery  con- 
ditions by  treatment  with  certain 
chemicals,  no  therapy  has  been 
tried  on  large  bodies  of  water 
because  of  the  obvious  impracti- 
cality. 

Plumb  reports  that  the  most 
logical  approach  may  be  to  strive 
to  reduce  the  organic  load  in  the 
water,  thereby  reducing  the  par- 
asites' food  supply. 

"What  this  means,  of  course, 
explained  Jeffrey,  "is  that  con- 
trolling the  pollution  in  these 
river  systems  and  lakes  may  be 
the  only  way  to  effectively  con- 
trol the  disease.  This  does  not 
mean  that  organic  pollution  is 
the  only  possible  cause;  however, 
it  is  true  that  organic  enrichment 
has  been  identified  as  a  major 
contributing  factor  in  cases  of 
this  sort,  and  we  need  more  in- 
formation. If  the  disease  is  being 
caused  primarily  by  organic  pol- 
lution, the  only  solution  is  to 
clean  up  that  pollution.  And  also, 
if  pollution  is  the  cause  —  as  it 
appears  to  be  —  then  this  means 
that  if  we  are  to  continue  to  have 
good  fishing  in  North  Caroina, 
we  not  only  must  clean  up  exist- 
ing lakes,  but  make  darn  sure 
that  any  new  lakes  get  clean  wa- 
ter before  dams  are  built  or  gates 
closed."  $ 
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A  MEANS  TO 
BETTER  WILDLIFE 
HABITAT 


JOEL  ARRINGTON 

Various  forestry  practices  result  in  different  wildlife  popula- 
tions; woodcock  don't  need  the  same  elements  as  biff  game. 


by  Robert  E.  Noble 

School  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Management 
Louisiana  State  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

the  average  forester  "wild- 
life" and  "game"  are  synonymous 
terms.  But  the  words  have  quite 
different  meanings.  Game  is  de- 
fined as  "an  animal  or  animals 
pursued  or  taken  in  hunting." 
Wildlife  includes  any  and  all  un- 
domesticated  organisms,  includ- 
ing plants,  but  from  a  practical 
standpoint  wildlife  usually  re- 
fers to  the  undomesticated  verte- 
brates. Game  is  wildlife  but  wild- 
life is  not  necessarily  game.  In- 
deed, game  animals  normally 
constitute  a  minor  portion  of  the 
wildlife  of  an  area.  As  an  ex- 
ample, only  46  of  the  355  bird 
species  known  to  occur  in  Ala- 
bama are  classed  as  game,  and 
only  16  of  the  65  Louisiana  mam- 
mals are  considered  game  or  fur- 
bearers.  I  will  not  burden  you 
with  statistics  on  the  reptiles, 
amphibians  and  fishes,  but  the 
point  is,  for  too  long  foresters 
and  wildlife  biologists  have  con- 
sidered only  game.  This  one-sided 
emphasis  must  change,  and  the 
sooner  the  better. 

I  am  no  bleeding  heart.  I  have 
been  an  avid  hunter  for  30  years. 
The  evidence,  however,  as  I  in- 
terpret it,  points  to  a  steady  cres- 
cendo of  antihunting  sentiment 
in  the  country.  We  see  it  on  na- 
tional television.  We  observe  it 
in  laws  recently  introduced  in 
the  United  States  Congress,  and 
articles  are  beginning  to  appear 
which  denounce  hunters  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  Attitudes  and 
sense  of  values  in  this  country 
are  changing  as  evidenced  by  the 
recent  ruling  of  the  U.  S.  Su- 


preme Court  on  capital  punish- 
ment. 

I  would  not  be  surprised  to  see 
hunting  and  other  blood-sports 
in  this  country  outlawed  com- 
pletely within  75  years,  maybe 
even  60  years  or  less. 

There  is  still  an  army  of  hunt- 
ers in  the  country,  but  they  are  a 
minority  compared  to  others  who 
also  use  our  forests.  There  were 
847  million  man-days  of  bird- 
watching,  nature  walking,  and 
wildlife  photography  in  this 
country  in  1970.  That  was  nearly 
9  percent  more  than  the  total 
number  of  man-days  of  hunting 
and  fishing  combined.  Further, 
the  man-days  of  birdwatching 
alone  were  double  those  of  hunt- 
ing and  were  over  three-fourths 
those  of  fishing  (Jackson  1972, 
quoting  D.  W.  Slater  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife). 

The  message  is  clear.  Foresters 
and  wildlife  managers  not  pres- 
ently aware  or  interested  in  non- 
game  species  would  do  well  to 
cultivate  an  interest  in  non-con- 
sumptive wildlife.  I  am  not  sug- 
gesting that  we  forget  about  or 
even  de-emphasize  game,  but  I 
do  think  we  can  do  a  much  bet- 
ter job  of  selling  many  forest 
management  practices  if  we  con- 


sider the  wildlife  of  an  area  and 
not  exclusively  the  game. 

The  general  public  could  not 
care  less  about  how  much  cel- 
lulose you  produce  or  the  neces- 
sity of  meeting  future  demands 
for  wood.  Some  environmental- 
ists counter  the  present  argu- 
ments for  intensive  forest  man- 
agement by  correctly  pointing 
out  that  the  price  of  pulpwood, 
at  least  in  the  mid-South,  has  not 
changed  significantly  in  20  years, 
and  sawmills  have  become  so 
selective  that  it  is  difficult  to  sell 
hardwood  timber  in  many  areas. 

They  readily  admit  that  there 
is,  indeed,  a  tremendous  demand 
for  cellulose,  but  in  the  same 
breath  they  ask  with  impunity 
how  much  this  country's  annual 
pulpwood  harvest  would  be  re- 
duced by  changing  from  paper 
to  reusable  glass  containers. 
After  all,  some  environmentalists 
argue,  a  good  grade  of  paper  can 
be  made  from  sugarcane  stalks 
after  the  juice  is  extracted, 
diapers  made  of  cellulose  are 
totally  unnecessary,  no  serious 
nationwide  attempts  are  made  to 
recycle  paper,  and  there  is  little 
if  any  economy  in  paper  use.  Fi- 
nally, an  environmentalist  might 
well  argue  that  since  no  serious 
attempts  are  being  made,  or  even 
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Controlled  burning  of  unwanted  vegetation  is  often  used  to 
help  develop  an  area  for  a  specific  wildlife  population. 


contemplated,  to  reduce  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  wood  in 
America,  controversial  forest 
management  practices  cannot  be 
accepted  entirely  on  the  basis  of 
present  and  predicted  use  of 
wood  in  this  country. 

Under  such  a  climate  of  opin- 
ion would  it  not  be  easier  to  sell 
many  controversial  forest  man- 
agement practices  on  the  basis  of 
the  environmental  good  resulting 
from  the  practices?  This  is  especi- 
ally true  on  some  National  For- 
ests in  the  East  where,  if  it  is  not 
already  a  reality  it  soon  will  be; 
wood  is  a  by-product  of  forest 
management,  used  for  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  with  the  main  prod- 
uct being  environmental  en- 
hancement. It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  in  the  future,  the  cutting  of 
trees  on  National  Forests  may 
have  to  be  justified  for  reasons 
other  than  making  wood  avail- 
able to  private  industry  and  re- 
generating timber  stands.  School 
boards  and  other  city  and  coun- 
ty governmental  agencies  will 
continue  their  vehement  support 
of  logging  on  National  Forests 
but  they  will  be  outvoted  by  the 
metropolitan  populations.  The 
obvious  solution,  of  course,  will 
be  a  direct  federal  payment  to  the 
counties  that  now  depend  upon 


income  from  logging  on  Nation- 
al Forests. 

We  must  resolve  the  environ- 
mental controversy  over  present- 
day  intensive  forest  management 
or  it  will  ultimately  jeopardize 
forest  management  research.  For 
example,  cottonwood  monocul- 
ture is  a  hot  issue  in  the  mid- 
South.  If  such  management  is  to 
be  applied  to  large  blocks,  and  if 
it  is  environmentally  undesir- 
able, why  should  the  federal  gov- 
ernment finance  research  to  de- 
velop techniques  which  make 
such  management  for  a  relatively 
few  private  landowners,  econom- 
ically feasible? 

Justifying  controversial  forest 
management  practices  for  rea- 
sons other  than  wood  production 
is  not  presently  demanded  on 
private  holdings,  but  I  can  see 
the  day  when  freedom  to  man- 
age private  forest  lands  will  be 
inversely  proportional  to  the 
number  of  acres  owned.  Already, 
many  large  private  forest  land- 
owners in  the  South  are  admit- 
ting that  their  lands  will  be  man- 
aged in  the  future  for  purposes 
other  than  the  exclusive  produc- 
tion of  wood. 

Wildlife  includes  all  undomes- 
ticated  plants  and  animals,  and 
wildlife  is  one  of  the  primary 


subjects  that  attract  so  much  in- 
terest to  present-day  forest  man- 
agement practices.  The  interest- 
ing and  often  overlooked  aspect 
about  this  complex  question  con- 
cerning forest  management  and 
wildlife  is  that  forest  manage- 
ment is  absolutely  essential  to 
maintain  reasonable  populations 
of  a  large  number  of  different 
wildlife  species. 

Many  forest  management  prac- 
tices are  good  for  game  and  wild- 
life. It  is  the  intensity  of  man- 
agement that  may  prove  harmful 
to  wildlife.  Generally,  the  more 
forest  management  policy  leans 
toward  even-aged  monoculture, 
the  less  benefit  wildlife  receives 
from  the  practices.  Wildlifers  can 
accept  even-aged,  heterogeneous 
stands  provided  any  one  age- 
class  does  not  occupy  too  large 
an  area.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  southern  Appalachians 
where  clear-cuts  of  about  50 
acres  may  be  planted  in  a  pine 
but  later,  when  crop  trees  are 
selected,  pines  will  not  neces- 
sarily be  favored  over  hardwoods. 
Some  hardwoods,  appearing  with- 
in the  clear-cut  area  naturally, 
will  be  carried  through  to  rota- 
tion with  the  planted  pines. 

The  Importance  of  Vegetative 
Diversity  to  Wildlife 

There  will  be  some  wildlife  on 
any  piece  of  land  no  matter  what 
man  does  to  the  land.  Imagine  a 
25,000-acre  block  of  virgin  bot- 
tomland hardwoods  in  Louisiana 
never  touched  by  man.  It  would 
contain  certain  wildlife  species 
evolutionarily  adapted  to  that 
habitat  type.  The  entire  area  is 
clear  cut.  Every  tree  is  removed. 
Certain  wildlife  adapted  to  an 
overly  mature  hardwood  stand 
would  disappear  ( ivory-billed 
woodpecker)  but  other  wildlife 
species  (brown  thrasher)  would 
increase  tremendously  over  the 
entire  25,000  acres  of  brush  and 
vines.  Next,  land-clearing  ma- 
chinery arrives.  Every  stump  is 
removed.  All  the  brush  and 
debris  is  burned.  The  site  is  re- 
duced to  mineral  soil.  Another 
group  of  wildlife  species  ( horned- 
lark)  would  occupy  the  new  hab- 
itat, and  the  brush-loving  species 
must  disappear.  Finally,  the  area 
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is  largely  covered  with  asphalt 
and  concrete,  a  metropolis  is  built 
upon  it  in  which  100,000  people 
live.  There  will  still  be  wildlife 
species  on  the  site  adapted  to 
coexist  with  man  in  large  metro- 
politan areas  (house  sparrow). 

Obviously,  if  we  are  simul- 
taneously to  have  ivory-billed 
woodpeckers,  brown  thrashers, 
horned-larks  and  house  sparrows 
in  relatively  large  numbers,  we 
must  provide  four  distinct  hab- 
itat types.  It  becomes  even  more 
complex  when  one  considers  the 
habitat  types,  and  the  wildlife 
species  that  favor  them,  between 
virgin  forest  and  a  clear-cut  area 
or  between  a  clear-cut  area  and 
mineral  soil. 

The  kinds  and  numbers  of 
wildlife  species  are  related  to 
seres  or  successional  stages  in 
the  plant  community.  Animal 
species  change  with  the  plant 
community.  Since  only  one  cer- 
tain group  of  species  will  be 
found  in  one  successsional  stage 
and  a  second  group  of  species  will 
be  found  in  another  successional 
stage,  it  is  important,  if  an  area 
is  simultaneously  to  support  a 
large  number  of  species  and  in- 
dividuals, that  all  plant  seres  be 
represented  from  open  land  to 
overly  mature  forest. 

White-tailed  deer  and  yellow- 
breasted  chats  do  not  show  high 
population  levels  within  overly 
mature  forest  while  tree  squirrels 
and  woodpeckers  do.  If  one  man- 
ages a  forest  only  for  squirrels, 
it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  deer. 
Most  people  want  squirrels  and 
deer,  hence  the  value  of  habitat 
diversity  on  forest  lands  and  the 
absolute  need  of  forest  manage- 
ment. The  way  to  have  a  variety 
of  wildlife  species  is  to  use  the 
kind  of  forest  management 
whereby  plant  diversity  within 
the  forest,  and  consequently  hab- 
itat diversity,  is  maintained. 

Most  forest  management  prac- 
tices, in  that  they  are  a  disturb- 
ing factor,  create  and  maintain 
habitat  diversity  within  the  for- 
est, thereby  enhancing  wildlife: 
and  any  other  benefit  (e.g.,  pulp- 
wood  or  sawlogs)  can  be  consid- 
ered secondary  by  those  more  in- 
terested in  white-throated  spar- 
rows than  the  dividend  paid  to 
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stockholders. 

Forest  management,  in  my 
opinion,  becomes  a  liability  to 
wildlife  when  an  excessive  acre- 
age of  a  given  area  is  converted 
to  one  species  and  age  class. 
When  this  happens  only  one  suc- 
cessional stage,  and  the  wildlife 
associated  with  it,  is  available 
over  a  large  area  at  any  given 
time. 

An  Example  Where  Timber  Har- 
vesting was  Largely  Responsible 
for  the  Increase  and  Extension 
of  an  Animal's  Range 

The  chestnut-sided  warbler 
(Dendroica  pennsylvanica) ,  a 
beautiful  little  bird  that  nests 
from  Saskatchewan  to  Maine  and 
south  through  mountainous  up- 
lands to  northern  Georgia  and 
winters  from  Nicaragua  to  Pan- 
ama, is  presently  an  abundant 
bird  easily  observed  both  in  mi- 
gration and  on  its  nesting 
grounds.  However,  the  early 
ornithologists  hardly  knew  it. 
John  James  Audubon  saw  only 
one,  and  Alexander  Wilson  but 
few  (Griscom  and  Sprunt  1957; 
p.  166-167).  The  tremendous  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  chest- 
nut-sided warblers  from  a  rare 
bird  in  the  early  1800's  to  a  com- 
mon bird  in  1972  is  the  result  of 
the  regrowth  of  cut-over  forest 
lands  and  abandoned  fields  fol- 
lowing the  cutting  of  the  original 
forest  plus  the  death  of  the  Amer- 
ican chestnut,  which  had  the 
same  effect  as  a  timber  harvest. 
The  bird  apparently  did  not 
breed  anywhere  in  Georgia  prior 
to  1910,  but  since  that  date  it 
has  made  a  rather  spectacular 
entry  into  that  state  (Odum  and 
Burleigh  1946). 

The  chestnut-sided  warbler, 
while  on  its  nesting  grounds,  is  a 
bird  of  brushy  second-growth 
forests,  bushes,  thickets,  and 
tangled  vines.  The  mourning 
warbler  (Oporonis  philadelphis) 
also,  prefers  this  type  of  nesting 
habitat,  and  it  is  another  example 
of  a  bird  presently  common  but 
rare  before  large  acreages  of  the 
original,  mature  timber  stands 
were  reduced  to  an  earlier  succes- 
sional stage.  Wilson  saw  only  one 
mourning  warbler  in  all  of  his 
wanderings  and  Audubon  saw 
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Clear  cutting  (above)  and  planting  of 
even-aged  stands  of  pine  (longleaf) 
must  be  planned  carefully  to  obtain  the 
results  desired. 


Although  bottomland  stands  of  very 
old  cypress  (above)  may  appeal  to 
some  wildlife  combinations,  deer  browse 
production  may  require  different  man- 
agement. 
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very  few  (Griscom  and  Sprunt 
1957;  p.  207). 

I  have  used  only  two  of  the 
many  wildlife  species  that  bene- 
fit from  early  forest  succession 
to  pose  a  question.  Do  those  peo- 
ple who  oppose  any  cutting  of 
forest  trees  on  the  grounds  that 
it  destroys  wildlife  habitat  realize 
that  no  logging,  in  the  Appala- 
chians for  example,  would  even- 
tually drastically  reduce  the  pop- 
ulation of  chestnut-sided  war- 
blers? Absence  of  logging  would 
admittedly  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  gray  squirrels,  but  are  we 
to  sacrifice  chestnut-sided  war- 
blers for  gray  squirrels  or  do  we 
want  reasonable  numbers  of 
both?  Most  people  want  both. 
And  wise  forest  management 
will  provide  us  with  both  since 
many  forest  management  prac- 
tices insure  some  representation 
of  all  plant  seres  within  a  forest. 

Clearcutting  and  Wildlife 

Any  concept  is  subject  to  a  de- 
fined situation  outside  of  which 
generally  the  concept  no  longer 
applies.  I  have  said  that  the  har- 
vest of  trees  from  the  forest 
creates  diversity  and  is  thereby 
beneficial  to  wildlife.  Clearcut- 
ting is  a  method  of  harvesting 
trees  and  regenerating  a  stand. 
It  is  beneficial  to  wildlife  because 
clearcutting  breaks  up  the  con- 
tinuity of  a  stand,  which  in- 
creases the  number  of  wildlife 
habitats  on  an  area.  However,  to 
say  that  clearcutting  benefits 
wildlife  must  be  tempered  with 
qualifications. 

A  10,000-acre  mature  timber 
stand  surrounded  for  miles  on  all 
sides  by  open  agricultural  fields 
cannot  be  clearcut  under  the 
guise  of  benefiting  wildlife.  It 
would  be  beneficial  to  a  specific 
group  of  wildlife  species  but  you 
would  have  merely  substituted 
10,000  acres  of  one  successional 
stage  for  10,000  acres  of  another, 
earlier  stage.  However,  clearcut- 
ting 125  acres  a  year  for  80  years 
would  add  tremendous  diversity 
to  the  forest,  provided  the  blocks 
were  randomly  distributed  over 
the  forest.  After  80  years  there 
would  be  in  such  a  forest  all  plant 
seres  from  open  land  to  80-year- 
old  forest. 


Clearcutting  with  artificial  re- 
generation leads  to  monoculture, 
which  is  not  as  beneficial  to  wild- 
life as  a  heterogeneous  stand. 
With  monoculture  diversity  is 
mostly  limited  to  stand  age  with 
very  little  diversity  in  vegetative 
types.  Also,  the  longer  the  rota- 
tion, the  more  beneficial  is  clear- 
cutting  to  wildlife.  The  least 
beneficial  type  of  clearcutting  for 
wildlife,  in  my  opinion,  is  clear- 
cutting  with  artificial  regenera- 
tion of  a  fast-growing  tree  species 
whereby  the  rotation  cut  can  be 
made  in  10  to  12  years  and  the 
cycle  started  over  again.  Even 
worse  will  be  the  management 
technique  whereby  fast  growing 
tree  species,  planted  thickly  in 
rows,  are  harvested  in  toto  at 
three  to  five  years  or  so  (Stein- 
beck, et  al.  1972)  and  either  an- 
other crop  planted  or  the  stand 
regenerated  by  sprouts.  Actually 
this  forest  management  practice 
will  be  less  beneficial  to  wildlife 
than  row-cropping  of  corn  or  soy- 
beans. The  grain  crops  at  least 
insure  some  waste  grain  for  use 
by  wildlife. 

Size  and  Shape  of  the  Clearcut 

I  have  no  definite,  unalterable 
recommendations  for  the  size  of  a 
clearcut.  There  can  be  none  since 
its  size  will  depend  upon  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  block  in 
which  the  cut  is  made  plus  the 
nearby  successional  stages.  In- 
deed, the  size  of  a  clearcut  is  less 
important  to  wildlife  than  its 
shape.  A  long,  irregular,  relative- 
ly narrow  clearcut  is  preferable 
to  a  square  one.  In  general,  clear- 
cuts  should  not  exceed  100  acres, 
and  in  many  situations  50  acres 
is  large  enough. 

As  early  as  1936  Gabrielson 
(1936)  speculated  that  logging  in 
50-acre  units  would  be  often  un- 
economical and  therefore  impos- 
sible. Loggers  offer  the  same 
argument  today  for  even  larger 
acreages.  I  am  neither  an  econo- 
mist nor  a  logging  engineer,  but 
as  a  wildlifer,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  clearcuts  of  more  than  100 
acres  in  the  Southeast  must  be 
based  on  something  other  than 
wildlife  habitat  improvement. 

Landscape  architects  with  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  the  South- 


east seem  to  prefer  relatively 
large  clear  cuts  along  well-travel- 
ed roads.  They  feel,  I  assume, 
that  the  large  open  view  is  an 
aesthetic  advantage.  In  the 
mountains  this  may  be  true,  but 
in  the  Coastal  Plain  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  a  screen  of  mature  trees 
should  be  maintained  along  pub- 
lic roads. 

Swift  (1935)  in  discussing  the 
modification  of  forest  practices  in 
the  Lake  States  to  enhance  wild- 
life, stated: 

"We  cannot,  of  course,  have 
everything  on  the  same  'forty' 
of  land.  But  on  our  northern 
forest  lands  there  are  many 
'forties',  and  it  is  possible  to 
produce  a  variety  of  game 
species.  This  does  not  mean 
maximum  production  of  either 
— it  is  not  an  all-or-none  axiom 
involved.  It  means  rather  that 
there  must  be  some  give  and 
take  between  all  interests.  Both 
timber  and  game  must  yield 
some — how  much  is  a  matter 
of  degree,  not  principle.  Both 
timber  and  wildlife  production 
will  be  somewhat  curtailed  in 
a  true  multiple-use  program, 
but  the  total  results  will  be 
more  valuable  and  more  satis- 
fying as  judged  by  human 
needs  than  the  sole  considera- 
tion of  one  interest." 
The  same  can  be  said  20  years 
later  for  our  southeastern  forest 
lands,  substituting  "wildlife" 
where  Swift  uses  "game." 

Environmentalists  in  general 
and  foresters  and  wildlifers  in 
particular  will  never  get  far  by 
screaming  threats  at  one  another 
across  a  clear-cut  area.  Clearcuts, 
when  restricted  in  size  and  ex- 
tent, are  an  environmental  asset. 
The  cuts  must  be  relatively  small, 
of  odd  shapes  and  the  more  wide- 
ly distributed  these  clearcuts,  the 
more  uniform  will  be  the  distri- 
bution of  wildlife. 

Wildlife  managers  must  move 
from  the  position  of  judging  any 
land  use  practice  on  the  basis  of 
its  effect  upon  game  alone.  They 
must  be  more  considerate  of  wild- 
life and  realize,  for  example,  that 
birdwatching,  a  non-consumptive 
use  of  game  and  non-game  birds, 
already  far  outranks  hunting  in 
*  continued  on  page  26 
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A  Solution  to  Pollution 

Blood  on  the  Land 


by  Lunette  Barber 

Clayton 


This  certainly  isn#t  the  total 
answer  to  stream  pollution, 
but  it  is  an  example  of  true  re- 
cycling, and  works  well  here. 


PHOTOS  BY  HENRY  LAYTON 

The  problem  of  waste  disposal  is  a 
thorny  one,  but  where  such  waste  prod- 
ucts can  be  used  to  enhance  the  en- 
vironment, true  conservation  exists.  Be- 
low is  Mr.  Massengill  and  his  truck. 


I  F  water  is  the  life  blood  of  the 
land,  what  then  can  real  blood  add 
to  the  soil?  The  following  true  story 
tells: 

Many  years  ago  a  wide  variety 
of  waste  materials  were  dumped 
into  the  small  streams,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  even  the  oceans  around  us. 
Numbers  of  mammal  (hogs,  cows, 
goats,  and  sheep)  and  poultry  proc- 
essing plants  were  guilty  of  adding 
to  the  variety  of  pollutants.  The  cat- 
fish were  more  than  happy  to  relish 
the  blood  when  it  was  poured  into 
the  streams — and  the  plant  opera- 
tors never  dreamed  of  the  value  of 
what  they  were  wasting!  Today  such 
dumping  practices  are  illegal. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  Sr.,  owns  and 
operates  an  outstanding  meat  (cat- 
tle and  hogs)  processing  plant,  The 
Carolina  Packers,  Inc.,  on  U.  S. 
Highway  301  South,  Smithfield, 
N.  C,  near  the  banks  of  the  Neuse 
River.  In  1957  he  discovered  a  uni- 
que use  for  the  thousands  of  gal- 
lons of  liquid  blood  that  accumulate 
at  his  plant — a  method  of  disposal 
that  adds  no  pollution  to  the  soil, 
to  the  air,  to  water,  and  from  which 
is  realized  a  real  monetary  profit! 

Mr.  Jones,  Sr.,  and  his  son,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Jones,  Jr.,  also  own  a  very 
interesting  and  large  ranch  of  sever- 
al hundred  acres — The  Double  J 
Ranch  located  a  few  miles  south  of 
Clayton  and  about  fifteen  miles 
northwest  of  Smithfield.  The  ranch 
consists  of  the  usual  array  of  cattle 
pens,  barns,  equipment  sheds, 
stables,  tack  rooms,  etc.,  and  sever- 
al lush  and  green  fenced  pastures 
on  which  graze  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  Quarter  Horses,  registered 


purebred  Polled  Hereford  and 
Charolais  Cattle. 

Mr.  Jones,  Sr.,  operates  and 
manages  the  processing  plant,  while 
Mr.  Jones,  Jr.,  is  responsible  for 
operation  and  management  of  the 
ranch.  The  Double  J  Ranch  has  de- 
veloped a  number  of  prize-winning 
champions  over  the  years — both 
horses  and  cattle.  The  Manager- 
Trainer  under  Mr.  J.  A.  Jones,  Jr., 
is  Mr.  Tommie  Doughtie,  who  was 
formerly  a  Trainer  on  Arthur  God- 
frey's ranch. 

The  ranch  land  is  rolling,  very 
rocky,  and  had  been  abandoned  for 
row  crop  farming  many  years  ago. 
Today  it  is  lush,  green,  and  highly 
productive  due  to  good  soil  con- 
servation and  land  use  practices, 
plus  hard  work  by  owners  and  man- 
agers. A  casual  visitor  would 
wonder  how  such  land  could  be 
made  so  attractive  and  productive. 
Upon  inquiry  and  investigation  the 
writer  learned  that  the  answer  is, 
of  all  things,  written  in  BLOOD — 
real  BLOOD — to  the  tune  of  1000 
to  1500  gallons  per  day,  sprayed 
on  this  pasture  land  since  1957! 

The  blood  is  hauled  in  a  tank 
truck  from  The  Carolina  Packers, 
Inc.,  to  Double  J  Ranch  and  spread 
over  the  pasture  land  by  Mr.  Joe  C. 
Massengill,  a  minimum  of  three 
times  a  day,  five  days  a  week.  This 
tank  truck  is  especially  designed 
with  nine  orifices  located  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground  beneath 
the  rear  of  its  tank,  and  thus,  when 
the  discharge  valve  is  opened,  the 
load  of  blood  is  spread  evenly  over 
the  terrain  while  Mr.  Massengill 
drives  the  vehicle  at  a  low  speed. 


All  water  used  on  the  ranch  comes 
from  deep  wells.  The  results  of  all  the 
practices  are  shown  in  these  fine  quar- 
ter horses  and  the  beef  produced. 

The  blood  is  almost  immediately 
taken  up  by  the  soil  and  this  pre- 
vents the  rise  of  offensive  odors 
and  lessens  the  attraction  to  flies 
and  other  insects. 
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The  pride  of  the  ranch  was  this  prize 
bull,  grown  on  the  lush  pasture  land 
fertilized  by  the  blood  wastes. 


Mr.  Massengill  has  already 
passed  his  73rd  birthday,  and  he 
really  loves  his  job.  He  has  been 
hauling  and  spreading  the  blood  for 
over  nine  years.  His  work  day  be- 
gins at  7:00  AM  and  ends  at  5:00 
PM — he  says  he  would  not  ex- 
change jobs  with  anyone.  With  at 
least  three  round  trips  per  day,  Mr. 
Massengill's  minimum  driving  mile- 
age is  90  miles.  His  top  speed  with 
the  tank  truck  is  40  miles  per  hour. 
On  the  average,  300  loads  of  blood 
are  required  to  cover  one  pasture 
which  grazes  40  cows.  To  cover  the 
entire  grazing  area,  Mr.  Massengill 
says  it  takes  well  over  a  year. 


Blood  is  one  of  the  best  of  plant 
foods.  It  contains  some  of  all  (pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  trace)  plant 
nutrients.  While  somewhat  low  in 
phosphorus  and  potassium  content, 
it  is  rich  in  nitrogen  and  iron.  With 
a  small  supplement  of  phosphate 
and  potash  type  fertilizers  plus 
some  liming,  Mr.  Jones  has  sup- 
plied his  pasture  lands  with  plant 
food  par  excellence.  The  receipt 
for  this  investment  in  wise  use  of 
blood  which  cheated  the  catfish,  is 
conspicuously  evident  in  the  ac- 
companying pictures  and  is  proof 
positive  that  the  J.  A.  Joneses  need 
not  apply  for  Food  Stamps!  ^ 


Game  Lands  Errors 


Dear  Sir: 

I  was  certainly  pleased  to  see 
the  article  on  the  Central  Game 
Lands  in  your  December  issue 
and  with  special  attention  on  the 
Uwharrie  National  Forest.  We, 
of  the  Forest  Service,  are  proud 
of  the  key  role  that  the  National 
Forests  play  in  the  State-wide 
Game  Lands  system.  The  Uwhar- 
rie has  a  particularly  strategic 
position  in  the  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, two  vital  points  of  misin- 
formation. 

First,  it  stated  that  part  of  the 
Uwharrie  Game  Land  has  been 
under  cooperative  agreement  for 
a  number  of  years.  In  fact,  all  of 
the  Uwharrie  National  Forest 
has  been  under  cooperative  wild- 
life management  for  many  years 
as  have  all  National  Forest  lands 
in  North  Carolina.  Under  the  ob- 
solete "management  area"  con- 
cept, only  a  small  part  of  the 
Uwharrie  was  intensively  manag- 
ed for  wildlife  by  the  Commis- 
sion. The  rest  was  under  exten- 
sive cooperative  management. 

Second,  it  stated  that  most  of 
the  hunting  was  confined  to  the 
former  "management  area"  and 
now  all  of  the  Forest  is  "open 
to  hunting."  In  truth,  with  the 
exception  of  the  former  Morris 


Mountain  Restoration  Area 
which  was  closed  for  a  few  years, 
all  of  the  Uwharrie  National  For- 
est has  been  open  to  public  hunt- 
ing right  along.  Hunters,  them- 
selves, have  chosen  to  concen- 
trate their  effort  within  the  form- 
er "management  area."  They 
have  not  been  confined  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  for  providing  an 
opportunity  to  comment  through 
Crackshots  and  Backlashes.  I  am 
looking  forward  to  the  next  in 
your  series  on  the  Game  Lands. 
Sincerely, 
Del  W.  Thorsen 
Forest  Supervisor 

Formal  Foxhunts 

Dear  Sir: 

My  husband  subscribes  to  your 
excellent  magazine  and  we  both 
enjoy  it  tremendously. 

We  particularly  enjoyed  Rod 
Amundson's  article  The  Foxes  in 
the  December  issue.  However, 
his  statement  "In  general,  North 
Carolina  fox  hunting  has  not 
reached  the  social  pinnacle  of 
pink  coats  and  purebred  Hunter 
mounts  *  *  *  "  is  misleading. 

A  week  ago  today,  we  hunted 
on  Frank  Holding's  farm  near 
Smithfield  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Opening  Meet  of  the  season  of 
the  Triangle  Hunt.  There  were 
72  riders  in  the  field  —  all  wear- 
ing formal  clothes,  including 
about  8  gentlemen  dressed  in 
scarlet.  It  was  a  sight  to  behold, 
and  the  most  fun  in  the  world, 
even  if  the  fox  is  smarter  than 
we  are  (thank  goodness!)  99% 
of  the  time. 


There  are  5  formal  foxhunts 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
that  are  registered  and  recogniz- 
ed by  the  Masters  of  Foxhounds 
Association  of  America.  They 
are:  the  Tryon  Hunt  in  Tryon, 
the  Mecklenburg  Hounds  near 
Charlotte,  the  Sedgefield  Hunt  in 
Greensboro,  the  Moore  County 
Hounds  in  Southern  Pines  and 
the  Triangle  Hunt  with  kennels 
located  just  north  of  Durham  in 
Bahama. 

If  you'd  like  to  come  out  and 
observe  (or  ride)  any  time,  we'd 
love  to  have  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Diana  Maupin 

(Mrs.  Armistead  Maupin) 

Social  Secretary 

Editor,  the  News  Letter 

Triangle  Hunt 

Raleigh 

Hunting  In  Germany 

Dear  Sir: 

Let  me  congratulate  "Wildlife 
in  North  Carolina"  for  publish- 
ing the  excellent  articles  "Jaeger 
und  Wild"  by  Sarah  Robinson. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  description 
of  German  hunting  customs, 
game  management  policies  and 
practices  that  I  have  ever  read 
including  technical  journals  in 
forestry  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment. 

I  served  several  years  with  the 
German  Forest  Service  and  was 
a  licensed  professional  hunter. 
Now  I  teach  wildlife  manage- 
ment on  the  side  while  engaged 
in  full-time  habitat  management 
research.  This  should  enable  me 
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The  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  and 
the  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service  recently  signed  a 
memorandum  of  understanding  aimed  at  improving 
wildlife  habitat  in  watershed  projects.  The  memo  was 
signed  for  the  Wildlife  Commission  by  Executive  Direc- 
tor Clyde  P.  Patton  (left)  and  for  the  SCS  by  State 
Conservationist  Jesse  Hicks. 


New  officers  elected  by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission at  its  January  meeting  are  W.  K.  Anderson, 
Chairman  (center);  Roscoe  D.  Sandlin,  Vice  Chairman 
(right);  and  Wallace  E.  Case,  Secretary. 


to  judge  the  contents  of  this  fine 
article. 

Please  convey  my  best  wishes 
to  the  author. 

Sincerely, 

John  J.  Stransky 

Texas  Chapter 

The  Wildlife  Society 

Nacogdoches,  Texas 

•  Forestry,  continued  from  page  23 

the  annual  man-days  expended. 

Experience  has  vividly  demon- 
strated that  foresters  cannot  sell 
forest  management  practices  to 
the  general  public  on  the  basis 
that  they  insure  a  sustained  crop 
of  commercial  timber.  People 
simply  do  not  relate  to  a  forest 
in  terms  of  thousands  of  board 
feet,  Doyle  Rule,  or  cords  of  pulp- 
wood  per  acre.  The  Smokey  Bear 
Program  capitalizes  on  this  fact 
in  fire  prevention.  The  posters 
emphasizing  wildlife  show  a  sad- 
eyed  little  deer  standing  among 
embers  and  smoking  snags  with 
the  message,  "only  you  can  pre- 
vent forest  fires."  The  implica- 
tion is  plain;  wild  fires  destroy 
wildlife  and  wildlife  habitat. 
That,  in  a  sense,  is  true,  but  wild 
fire  also  destroys  valuable  com- 
mercial timber,  about  which  little 
is  said. 

We  can  sell  many  forest  man- 
agement practices  to  the  public 
in  a  similar  way.  Why  not  broad- 
en our  base  of  support  by  point- 
ing out  how  various  forest  man- 
agement practices  benefit  wild- 
life— not  just  game,  but  wildlife! 
The  chestnut-sided  warbler  is 
just  as  important  as  the  ruffed 
grouse;  the  yellow-breasted  chat 
has  as  much  right  on  earth  as  the 
wild  turkey.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  we  de-emphasize  game  man- 
agement but  that  we  show  an  in- 
terest in  the  preservation,  con- 
servation, and  management  of 
non-game  too. 

Why  stress  only  the  impor- 
tance of  a  clearcut  to  deer,  which 
impresses  the  deer  hunter,  when 
you  can  broaden  your  support 
base  by  also  pointing  out  th° 
habitat  created  for  many  non- 
game  birds,  rodents,  even  reptiles 
and  amphibians  plus  native 
plants  that  will  be  growing  for 
years  in  the  clearcut  but  that  do 
not  grow  within  the  shade  of  a 
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mature  forest. 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Kelly  Wayne  Dilday 


ADDRESS  CHANGE  NOTIFICATION 

Name  

Old  Address  


New  Address. 


Zip  Code  

IMPORTANT: 

Enclose  present  Address  Label 

Please  notify  us  promptly  of  change 
of  address. 


Wildlife  protector  Kelly  Wayne 
Dilday,  was  born  November  30, 
1947  in  Suffolk,  Virginia  and  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kelly  S. 
Dilday  of  Ahoskie,  North  Caro- 
lina. Kelly  is  a  graduate  of  Bertie 
High  School. 

Prior  to  employment  with 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  he  served  4 
years  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps  as  a  combat  engineer.  He 
then  spent  IV2  years  with  Farm- 
ers Chemical  Association  as  a 
machinery  mechanic. 

Kelly  completed  the  basic 
school  for  wildlife  protectors  at 
the  Institute  of  Government  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  June  of  1971.  He 
was  employed  as  a  wildlife  pro- 
tector trainee  in  January  of  1972 


The  North  Carolina  State  Muse- 
um of  Natural  History  and  the 
North  Carolina  Botanical  Garden, 
UNC-Chapel  Hill,  are  jointly  spon- 
soring extension  courses  this 
spring. 

"Plants  in  Winter"  deals  with 
identification  and  habitats  under 
winter  conditions.  This  course  is 
scheduled  to  meet  on  Saturdays, 
March  2  through  March  30,  from 
8:30  to  12:00  noon  in  the  Raleigh 
area. 

"Birds  of  the  Carolinas"  is  a 
lecture-discussion-field  course  with 
four  class  sessions  and  four  field 
trips.  Lectures  will  cover  such  topics 
as  identification  of  birds,  where 
they  are  found,  their  habits,  nesting 


in  Bertie  County  and  later  ap- 
pointed wildlife  protector  and  is 
presently  stationed  at  Windsor. 

Since  his  initial  employment 
he  has  attended  4  In-Service 
Training  Schools. 

Mr.  Dilday  is  a  member  of 
the  Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners, 
Law  Enforcement  Section;  North 
Carolina  Association  of  Wildlife 
Law  Enforcement  Officers  and  is 
also  a  qualified  Hunter  Safety 
Instructor.  He  is  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Windsor  Jaycees. 

Kelly  is  married  to  the  former 
Karen  Mong  of  Makaha,  Hawaii 
and  they  have  one  son  Jason,  age 
2.  Kelly  is  a  member  of  the 
Center  Grove  Baptist  Church  in 
Ahoskie.  ^ 


cycles,  and  migration.  Field  trips 
will  be  conducted  in  the  Research 
Triangle  area.  The  course,  conduct- 
ed by  Dr.  Robert  Teulings,  meets 
for  lectures  Wednesday,  7:30-9:30 
p.m.,  on  February  20,  March  6, 
April  17,  and  May  1.  Field  trips 
will  be  conducted  Saturdays,  8:30- 
11:00  a.m.,  February  23,  March  9, 
April  20,  and  May  4. 

"Spring  Wild  Flowers,"  designed 
to  acquaint  the  layman  with  the  ar- 
ray of  spring  wild  flowers,  meets 
Tuesday,  1:00-4:30  p.m.,  March  26- 
April  23.  These  sessions  will  in- 
clude field  trips  to  various  habitats 
to  demonstrate  the  diversity  of 
Wake  County  flora. 

Interested  persons  may  register 
Monday  through  Friday  from  8:00 
a.m. -5:00  p.m.  at  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, 101  Halifax  Street,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina.  Registration  closes 
February  15  at  5:00  p.m.  ^ 
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The  marshes  of  Bodie  Island 
have  long  been  favorite  resting 
and  feeding  spots  for  North 
Carolina  waterfowl.  Artist  Mike 
Smith  selected  Bodie  Island 
lighthouse  as  the  background 
for  these  pintails  coming  in. 
This  and  other  limited  edition 
prints  in  the  North  Carolina 
Waterfowl  Series  are  available 
from  the  artist  PO  Box  12033, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27605. 
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SOON.. 


Although  many  fishermen  have  been  catching  fish 
much  of  the  winter,  spring's  warmer  weather  soon 
will  make  it  even  better. 


WESTERN  GAME  LANDS 

By  Rod  Amundson 

Photos  by  Luther  Partin 


Ed  Waldrop,  Wildlife  Biologist  Technician  (left)  and  Game 
Lands  Supervisor  Cliff  Bampton,  inspect  vegetation  near  a 
boundary-marked  tree  on  one  of  the  Western  Game  Lands. 
Maintaining  suitable  forage  crops  for  deer  and  other  game 
is  one  of  the  development  objectives. 


•  In  total  acreage,  North  Caro- 
lina's Western  Lands  are  one  of 
the  smaller  of  the  state's  four  Game 
Lands  regions  in  the  number  of 
square  miles,  but  they  contain 
655,298  acres  of  hunting  and  fishing 
territory  open  to  the  public  for 
hunting  and  fishing.  And  the  only 
cost  to  hunters  and  anglers  is  a 
$6.00  Game  Lands  Use  Permit  in 
addition  to  required  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses. 

Western  Game  Lands  include 
Nantahala  and  Pisgah  National 
Forests,  Caney  Fork,  Green  River, 
and  Toxaway  lands,  and  several 
tracts  owned  by  Champion  Inter- 
national Corporation. 

This  is  rugged  country,  being 
mostly  mountainous,  heavily  for- 
ested, and  much  of  it  unseen  by 
tourists  who  prefer  to  stay  on 
paved  roads  and  stop  at  overlooks 
where  they  can  view  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  mountain  scenery 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  But  hunters 
and  anglers  know  where  the  better 
hunting  and  fishing  areas  are,  and 
don't  mind  getting  off  the  beaten 
path  to  seek  their  pleasure. 

The  men  who  are  developing  bet- 
ter wildlife  habitat  in  the  Western 
Game  Lands  are  enthusiastic  about 
their  work.  Like  those  in  the  other 
three  Game  Lands  regions,  they 
know  they  are  engaged  in  a  new, 
dynamic  concept  of  habitat  im- 
provement —  and  they  don't  mind 
expending  considerable  amounts  of 
sweat  and  toil  to  make  the  project 
work. 

Clifford  L.  Bampton,  Candler,  su- 
pervises the  Western  Game  Lands 
project.  Bampton  has  been  trained 
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in  Wildlife  management,  and  has 
served  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission for  many  years  as  a  game 
biologist. 

Working  under  his  supervision 
are  three  crews.  One  is  headquar- 
tered at  Andrews,  another  at  Frank- 
lin, and  the  third  at  Waynesville. 
Crew  headquarters  are  equipment 
depots  where  the  equipment  and 
tools  necessary  for  habitat  improve- 
ment are  stored. 

At  the  Andrews  Depot,  Curtis  M. 
Wooten  is  in  charge.  Working  with 
him  are  James  L.  Goodson,  Fred 
R.  Cook,  Roger  L.  Franklin,  John 
M.  Rogers,  and  Jack  Ledford. 

Edward  Waldroop  heads  up  the 
Franklin  Depot,  assisted  by  Sam- 
my L.  Buchanan,  Wendell  E.  Bid- 
dix,  and  Jerry  T.  Anderson. 

Park  Peterson  is  in  charge  of 
the  Waynesville  Depot,  aided  by 
Darius  K.  Robertson,  David  C.  Al- 
len, Joffrey  W.  Brooks,  and  Scottie 
L.  Peterson. 

All  of  these  men  have  either 
special  training  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment or  years  of  field  experience 
to  make  them  highly  qualified  for 
the  work  they  are  doing. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  West- 
ern Game  Lands  project  are  to 
improve  habitat  for  all  game  spe- 
cies with  emphasis  on  deer,  bear, 
wild  boar,  grouse,  turkey,  and  rac- 
coon. Other  species  include  rabbits, 
quail,  squirrels,  skunks,  wildcats — 
and  many  credible  people  are  con- 
vinced the  American  panther  still 
exists  in  the  more  remote  areas. 
Habitat  improvements  for  game  are 
beneficial  to  many  other  nongame 


species  such  as  chipmunks,  song- 
birds, hawks,  and  owls. 

Game  biologists  have  long  known 
that  game  species  occur  more  abun- 
dantly where  there  are  intersper- 
sions  of  woodlands  and  fields  or 
pastures.  Developing  and  maintain- 
ing these  woodland  openings  are 
key  factors  in  Game  Lands  habitat 
development  work. 

Wildlife  openings  are  usually 
located  along  logging  trails  so  that 
equipment  needed  for  clearing  trees, 
stumps,  brush,  and  rocks  can  be 
moved  in.  After  the  tracts  are 
cleared  they  are  cultivated,  limed, 
fertilized,  and  seeded  with  a  mix- 
ture of  orchard  grass  and  Dutch 
white  clover. 

In  more  remote  areas  where 
heavy  equipment  cannot  be  moved 
in,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
remove  trees,  brush,  stumps,  and 
rocks  with  hand  tools.  Light  equip- 
ment, such  as  harrows,  seed  and 
fertilizer  spreaders,  and  mowers, 
can  be  used  to  keep  the  openings 
in  good  shape. 

All  of  the  openings  are  mowed 
at  least  two  times  a  year.  This  is 
especially  necessary  for  turkey 
management.  Turkeys  nest  around 
the  edges  of  the  openings,  and  hens 
bring  their  broods  into  the  clear- 
ings where  they  can  feed  on  insects, 
seeds,  and  such  native  foods  as 
partridge  peas,  and  wild  strawber- 
ries. Turkeys  do  not  like  to  bring 
their  young  into  tall  vegetation, 
probably  because  they  need  an 
unobstructed  view  of  potential 
enemies. 

The  openings  are  especially  at- 


tractive to  deer  and  grouse.  Both 
feed  and  lounge  in  the  openings, 
as  do  rabbits  and  quail.  Grouse 
hunters,  especially,  will  be  pleased 
with  these  developments.  Once  a 
series  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  are 
established  along  a  logging  road, 
they  will  find  the  kind  of  shooting 
grouse  hunters  dream  about. 

Where  discontinued  logging  roads 
can  be  "daylighted;"  i.e.,  trees 
cut  along  the  side  to  allow  sun- 
shine to  get  in,  the  roads  them- 
selves are  cultivated,  fertilized,  and 
planted  to  Dutch  white  clover  and 
orchard  grass.  Miles  of  these  pro- 
vide excellent  edge  effect  that  at- 
tracts and  helps  produce  game. 

An  important  feature  of  the 
clearings  is  the  preservation  of  all 
food-producing  trees  and  shrubs. 
Among  these  are  a  few  native  chest- 
nuts, apple  trees  remaining  from 
abandoned  farmsteads,  wild  plums, 
black  cherries,  dogwoods,  haw- 
thorn, crab-apples,  and  high-bush 
blackberries.  Where  wild  grapes  oc- 
cur along  clearing  edges  they  have 
benefit  of  full  sunlight  and  thrive 
well  enough  to  provide  an  abun- 
dance of  game  food. 

Moving  equipment  from  one  de- 
velopment to  another  is  a  major, 
time-consuming  chore.  It  must  be 
moved  back  and  forth  from  equip- 
ment depots  daily  because  if  it 
were  left  on  the  work  sites  over- 
night such  things  as  batteries,  tires, 
and  other  easily  removable  parts 
would  disappear. 

Marking  boundary  lines  is  another 
time-consuming  chore.  In  Western 
Game  Lands  there  are  about  2,600 
miles  of  boundaries;  marking  has 
been  completed  along  about  1000 
miles  and  points  of  entry  have  been 
posted  along  the  remainder.  Work 
will  continue  on  this  until  all  have 
been  clearly  established  and  defin- 
ed. Vandalism  has  made  necessary 
remarking  214  miles. 

Other  jobs  that  do  not  directly 
produce  more  game  and  therefore 
better  hunting  —  but  nevertheless 
necessary  —  are  access  road  im- 
provement, culvert  and  bridge  re- 
pair and  the  repair  and  mainte- 
nance of  equipment. 

The  men  who  do  this  work  are 
eager  to  make  progress  in  a  new, 
dynamic  program.  They  put  in  long 
hours  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and 
are  willing  to  face  such  nuisances 
as  timber  rattlesnakes,  copper- 
head snakes,  hornets,  ticks,  deer 
flies,  and  poisonous  oak.  They  know 
that  the  result  of  their  toil  will  be 
more  game  and  better  hunting  for 
more  people.  ^ 


Patches  of  cultivated  crops  such  as  corn,  are  scattered 
throughout  forested  areas  thus  providing  available  food 
near  protective  cover. 
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Ron  Ferguson  and  Ray  Nichols,  N.  C.  Forest  Service,  discuss  forestry 
practices  with  7th  grade  students  (above).  Then  Fred  Harris,  Wildlife 
Commission  Fishery  Biologist,  explained  pond  and  lake  fish  populations. 


•  How  can  we  keep  our  space- 
craft's systems  going? 

This  is  one  of  the  questions  420 
students  pondered  as  they  walked 
an  outdoor  course  in  mid-May 
through  fields  and  woods,  and  a- 
long  a  lake  shore. 

No,  not  one  of  the  Apollo  craft 
or  Skylab,  but  this  one  called  Earth. 

As  they  walked,  they  confronted 
the  mechanism  of  their  oxygen  sup- 
ply; considered  the  vulnerability  of 
their  re-circulating  water  system; 
the  earth's  capacity  to  produce 
food,  clothing  and  shelter  "for  a 
rapidly  growing  human  population; 
and  a  faltering  system  of  waste  dis- 
posal. 

They  looked  at  how  trees  grow 
and  pondered  the  reasons  some  do 
not.  They  entered  the  watery  world 
of  plankton  and  measured  this  vital 
fluid's  temperature  and  oxygen 
availability.  They  broke  parent 
material  in  their  fingers  and  traced 


EARTH 
WALK 

by  Quentin  Patterson 

Soil  Conservation  Service 

its  development  into  life-sustaining 
soil. 

They  considered  the  economy  of 
our  time-saving  amenities — and  the 
costs  of  inexpensive  throw-aways. 

This  was  the  third  of  what  is  be- 
coming a  traditional  "Earth  Walk" 
by  seventh  grade  students  of  the 
Charles  W.  Stanford  Junior  High 
School  in  Orange  County. 

The   fourteen    classes   of  the 


seventh  grade  include  at  one  time 
or  another,  all  the  students  of  the 
Orange  County  school  system. 

Along  the  course  of  the  day-long 
walk  were  special  relay  stations 
manned  by  men  and  women  knowl- 
edgeable and  experienced  in  some 
functions  of  the  spaceship  Earth — 
personnel  from  a  number  of  state 
and  federal  environmental  agencies. 

As  each  class  group  in  its  proper 
sequence  arrived,  it  became  in- 
volved in  an  on-site  environmental 
experience. 

The  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  set  up  facilities  at  the 
edge  of  a  lake  for  giving  the  stu- 
dents an  authentic  experience  in 
aquatic  biology;  another  station 
provided  a  25-minute  capsule  of 
wildlife,  habitat  and  management  in 
general. 

The  Agricultural  Extension  Serv- 
ice provided  on-the-spot  examples 
of  utilizing  vegetation,  terrain, 
geology,  water  and  other  natural 
features  for  economic,  aesthetic, 
and  environment  enhancement. 

The  IN.  C.  Forest  Service  placed 
some  of  its  equipment  in  the  woods 
for  an  on-site  presentation  of  the 
subject  of  forestry. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 
personnel  explained  the  processes 
by  which  the  pollution  of  air,  water, 
soil  and  organisms  are  monitored 
and  how  changes  in  the  system  are 
devised  and  implemented  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  these  elements  of 
our  planet  to  their  life-sustaining 
state. 

The  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice station  explored  the  interrela- 
tionship of  the  renewable  natural  re- 
sources— air,  water,  soil,  vegeta- 
tion, wildlife,  and  scenic  beauty 
shown  to  be  elements  in  the  com- 
plex system  providing  for  man's 
physical  and  some  of  his  spiritual 
necessities. 

At  another  station  soil  scientists 
from  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
and  N.  C.  State  University  pointed 
out  the  slow  development  of  plant- 
and-animal-supporting  soil  from  its 
beginning  in  disintegrating  rock. 

The  "Earth  Walk"  was  preceded 
by  several  weeks  of  classroom  study 
and  research  by  the  students.  Bet- 
ter informed  and  more  adequately 
equipped  future  world-builders  were 
prime  results.  ± 
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by  Mike  Godfrey 

Chapel  Hill 
Photo  by  the  Author 


This  is  another  in  the  con- 
tinuing series  about  wild 
things  that  have  "Carolina" 
in  their  common  or  scientific 
names.  Meet  the  box  turtle. 


In  a  romantic  encounter  on  the  forest  floor,  a  male  Eastern  box  turtle 
(red  eye)  rears  his  head  in  dominance  over  the  yellow-eyed  female. 


1^  ROM  Canada  through  Georgia  a  single  kind  of  dry-land 
terrapin  roams  the  woods  and  fields.  It  is  the  eastern  box 
turtle,  known  formally  as  Terrapene  Carolina  Carolina.  Over 
most  of  its  vast  range  this  ancient  plodding  reptile  is  a  fre- 
quent and  welcome  element  in  the  human  awareness  of 
nature.  So  much  so  that  the  species  is  usually  called  simply 
"turtle,"  a  term  of  endearment  as  much  as  an  identifying 
reference.  Let  us  so  address  the  creature  in  this  discussion 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  scientific  name  records  a  geo- 
graphical and  cultural  closeness  between  the  "turtle"  and 
other  Carolinians. 

The  turtle  is  not  easy  to  know.  It  crosses  our  path  slow 
and  methodic,  unperturbed  and  enigmatic,  alone  and  eternal, 
raising  more  questions  than  it  answers.  Meeting  a  turtle 
on  the  forest  floor,  you  have  to  wonder  where  it  has  been, 
where  it  is  going  with  such  steadfast  purpose  and  what  it 
will  do  when  it  gets  there.  The  turtle's  patience  seems  in- 
finite, its  defense  impregnable  and  its  purpose  inscrutable. 
Question:  How  long  do  turtles  live? 

Answer:  The  known  record  is  123  years,  the  usual  span  50 
years  or  less  provided  they  survive  the  high  infant 
and  juvenile  mortality  common  to  wild  things. 
People  find  turtles  attractive  perhaps  because  of  the  curios- 
ity they  arouse  in  us.  They  also  appeal  to  other  animals  for 
reasons  no  less  obscure.  Bird  dogs  often  point  them.  Hounds 
have  become  addicted  to  carrying  turtles  in  their  mouths, 
unable  to  eat  or  sleep  without  their  fetish  resting  between 
their  paws.  It  is  hard  to  say  in  such  a  relationship  who  is 
the  prisoner  of  whom.  The  turtles  don't  seem  to  mind.  They 
wait,  secure  in  their  armor  and  free  from  any  concern  over 
time,  until  the  opportunity  comes  to  plod  slowly  away  into 
the  stillness. 

Question:  Do  turtles  migrate? 

Answer:  No.  They  live  out  their  lives  within  a  radius  which 
rarely  exceeds  200  yards.  A  man  in  Virginia  once 
found  a  turtle  less  than  a  quarter-mile  from  the 
spot  where  his  father  had  found  and  marked  the 
shell  60  years  before. 

Question:  Then  where  do  they  go  in  winter? 

Answer:  They  hibernate.  In  North  Carolina  they  retire  from 
November  to  April  entering  hibernation  gradually 
as  the  weather  cools  and  finally  burrowing  with 
their  forefeet  into  loose  soil  or  vegetable  debris. 


Question:  What  do  turtles  eat? 

Answer:  Almost  anything— insects,  vegetable  matter,  snails, 
slugs,  mice,  earthworms,  moss,  tomatoes  (from  my 
garden),  leaves,  carrion,  mushrooms,  crayfish,  buds, 
berries  and  seeds. 

Question:  What  eats  turtles? 

Answer:  Almost  nothing— after  their  first  year  when  their 
shells  can  be  completely  closed  around  their  ex- 
tremities. As  hatchlings  they  are  vulnerable  to 
foxes,  opossums,  raccoons  and  skunks  for  lack  of 
armor  but  even  then  they  are  not  entirely  defense- 
less. A  blast  of  irritating  musk  in  the  attacker's  face 
often  saves  them. 

Turtles  apparently  have  the  ability  to  accumulate 
in  their  bodies  toxins  from  the  mushrooms  they  eat 
without  damage  to  themselves.  This  in  turn  makes 
some  of  them  poisonous  to  any  carnivore  who  might 
somehow  pry  into  their  vitals,  tending  perhaps  to 
eliminate  such  enterprising  predators  from  the  gene 
pool.  Euell  Gibbons,  beware.  You  could  eat  one  box 
turtle  too  many. 
200   million   years   ago   turtles   accomplished   a  bodily 
contortion  that  sacrificed  much  of  their  mobility  in  favor  of 
an  airtight  defense.  They  flattened  and  fused  their  ribs  into 
a  bony  cup  (the  upper  shell)  into  which  they  jammed  both 
shoulder  girdle  and  pelvis.   No  other  vertebrate   has  its 
shoulder  blades  inside  its  rib  cage.  How  this  was  accomplish- 
ed is  an  evolutionary  mystery,  but  I'm  frankly  grateful  that 
nature  was  content  to  visit  this  experiment  only  on  the 
turtles  leaving  the  rest  of  us  with  our  shoulder  blades  and 
pelvises  protruding  in  the  breeze. 
Question:  Can  you  tell  a  turtle's  age?  Sex? 
Answer:  A  turtle's  age  can  be  estimated.  At  birth  they  are 
an  inch  and  one-half  across,  but  you'll  rarely  see 
one  that  small  for  they  typically  enter  hibernation 
in  the  fall  without  leaving  the  nest  after  being 
born.  During  their  first  five  years  they  grow  Vi  to 
%  of  an  inch  annually.  A  three-inch  turtle,  there- 
fore should  be  in  its  second  or  third  summer.  The 
growth  rate  tapers  off  after  about  eight  years;  full 
growth  is  reached  at  about  the  20th  year.  Young 
turtles  have  a  ridge  down  the  center  of  the  back 
•  continued  on  page  24 
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pre-dawn  winter  sky  was  crystal  clear,  and 
punctuated  by  brilliant  stars  sparkling  like  diamonds 
against  black  velvet.  If  you  stood  on  your  tip-toes,  you 
could  almost  reach  out  and  pick  one. 

That  big  Cat  330  horse  diesel  was  growling  below 
decks  while  warming  up  and  getting  limbered  for  the 
day's  trawl  ahead.  And  Capt.  John  Potter,  a  long  time 
old  salt  out  of  Southport,  had  a  pot  of  shrimp  boat 
coffee  doing  push  ups  as  it  perked  away  on  the  back 
burner.  Best  coffee  we've  had  in  years. 

Capt.  Leroy  Potter,  the  old  man's  son,  is  owner  and 
skipper  aboard  the  Southport-based  shrimper,  Lindy, 
and  yesterday's  dark  to  dark  trawling  had  produced 
three  and  a  half  boxes  of  horse-size  white  shrimp — 21 
to  25  to  the  pound,  and  a  box  of  shrimp  is  100  pounds 
or  so.  The  buyers  at  the  fish  house  are  currently  pay- 
ing $2.75  a  pound  for  those  shrimp.  That  figures  out 
to  be  just  about  as  rewarding  as  panning  for  pure  gold. 

The  two  Potter  men  were  waiting  for  their  mate, 
Dana  Newton,  to  show  to  get  underway.  Dana  is  the 
son  of  the  former  famous  Southport  artist,  Art  New- 
ton. "Young  bucks  just  aren't  as  skilled  at  getting  up 
in  the  wee  hours  as  old  men,"  was  the  jist  of  his 
observation. 

Two  other  shrimpers  had  already  eased  out  of  their 
slips  in  the  boat  basin  and  were  headed  down  the 
Cape  Fear  River  for  the  outside  trawling  grounds. 
The  best  shrimping  two  days  earlier  in  the  week  was 
eastward  of  Bald  Head  Island  as  far  north  as  Corncake 
Inlet  and  back  to  Frying  Pan  Shoals.  On  one  of  those 
days  there  had  been  five  boxes  of  big  white  shrimp 
at  the  end  of  the  day.  There  hasn't  been  anything 
quite  like  the  big  shrimp  catches  so  late  in  the  season 
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Story  and  photos 

by  Bill  McDonald 

of  Carolina  Beach,  N.  C. 

in  over  15  years,  Capt.  John  says,  and  the  crew  is 
getting  in  their  licks  while  the  sun  shines. 

Dana  put  in  his  appearance,  and  the  lines  were  cast 
off.  Leroy  headed  her  for  the  river  where  the  red, 
white  and  green  navigational  aid  lights  on  the  buoys 
were  pulsating  in  the  blackness  like  Christmas  tree 
decorations.  On  the  back  side  of  Bald  Head  you  could 
make  out  the  silhouette  of  the  century  and  a  half  old 
deserted  lighthouse  that  was  pressed  up  against  the 
beginning  of  a  dawn  in  the  eastern  sky. 

Further  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  bar 
you  could  hear  the  buoy  bells  clapping  as  the  buoy 
rose  and  fell  with  the  seas  caused  by  the  brisk  north- 
erly winds  whistling  down  the  river. 

"She's  blowin'  14  knots  from  the  northeast  out  at 
the  tower  (Frying  Pan  Tower  located  42  miles  out  in 
the  Atlantic  southeast  of  Southport),"  Leroy  told  us 
after  checking  out  the  weather  on  the  radio.  "If  it's 
bad  over  on  the  east  side  of  Bald  Head,  we  can  work 
in  the  lee  of  the  beach  on  the  south  side.  We'll  go  over 
to  the  shoals  and  look  at  conditions."  The  outriggers 
were  lowered  as  we  ran. 

The  shrimper  Lindy  cleared  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  Leroy  headed  her  eastward.  After  a  time  we  could 
see  the  two  shrimpers  well  ahead  of  us  making  180 
degree  turns  at  the  shoals  as  the  men  aboard  saw  the 
running  seas  beyond  and  elected  to  shrimp  in  the 
calm  water  under  the  beach  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island. 

'ij'he  miniature  'try-net'  was  put  out  from  one  of 
the  outriggers  to  get  a  sample  of  the  shrimping  condi- 
tions while  Capt.  John  went  into  the  pilot  house  and 
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Capt.  John  Potter  and  mate  Dana 
Newton  (opposite  page)  work  the  catch 
on  the  afterdeck  of  a  Southport 
shrimper,  Lindy.  Capt.  John's  other 
son,  John  Arthur,  is  skipper  aboard  the 
shrimper  Alda  W.  II  (left),  also  out  of 
Southport.  Because  of  a  nor'easter 
blowing  over  the  shrimp  grounds,  both 
boats  trawled  under  the  beach  in  the 
"mud  hole"  off  the  mouth  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River. 
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soon  had  wonderful  smells  coming  from  the  galley 
where  there  was  a  second  pot  of  coffee  going  strong, 
a  fry  pan  of  scrambled  eggs  and  fish  roe  was  steaming, 
a  pot  of  hot  grits  was  bubbling,  and  hot  buttered  toast 
was  coming  from  the  oven.  "Man,  these  shrimper 
fellows  really  know  how  to  live,"  I  thought  to  myself. 

All  hands  fell  to  with  the  grub. 

Capt.  John  said  that  years  ago — back  in  the  20s  and 
30s — when  he  was  first  getting  started  in  the  South- 
port  tradition  of  living  with  and  earning  a  living  from 
the  sea,  there  used  to  be  nearly  unlimited  shrimp,  and 
everybody  caught  them.  All  they  had  were  the  small, 
under-powered  boats  in  those  years,  and  everything 
was  done  by  hand  when  it  came  to  getting  trawl  nets 
over  the  side  or  raised  up  and  brought  back  aboard  to 
be  emptied.  There  weren't  any  power  winches  to  lift 
the  load. 

He  said  the  men  shrimping  in  those  winter  days 
used  to  have  to  wait  until  the  sun  got  up  a  little  to 
thaw  out  the  frozen  nets  and  the  men  so  they  could 
work.  The  cold  was  just  about  unendurable.  He  also 
worked  in  the  menhaden  boats  a  quarter  of  a  century 
— 20  years  of  it  as  a  skipper.  Shrimping  is  his  first 
love,  however. 

Today  some  of  the  shrimp  men  follow  the  sun  and 
go  south  to  Key  West  and  Dry  Tortugas  and  even 
Campeeche  and  Honduras  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
the  winter  and  stay  out  extended  periods  of  time 
because  their  boats  have  long-legged  fuel  tanks  and 
even  freezer  facilities  for  preserving  the  catch.  They 
often  shrimp  at  night  because  the  sea  water  is  so 
clear  in  the  day  time  that  the  shrimp  catches  are  poor. 
They  discovered  the  highly  valuable  pink  shrimp 
while  night-trawling  down  there  some  years  ago,  and 
an  excellent  overseas  market  has  been  found  in  Japan, 
which  imports  great  numbers  of  them. 

Southport's  Capt.  Donnie  Watts  trawled  Florida 
waters  through  December  as  did  others.  The  fleet  re- 
turned to  home  water  after  Christmas,  and  the  boats 
will  all  shrimp  off  Southport  in  the  spring.  The  Lindy 
is  capable  of  making  those  long  shrimp  hauls  too, 
having  a  4,000  gallon  fuel  capacity  and  carrying  2,000 
gallons  of  fresh  water,  he  said.  They  have  three  bunks 
for  the  crew  and  living  quarters  aboard. 


^7ith  all  hands  on  the  aft  deck,  a  winch  was  em- 
ployed to  retrieve  the  try-net.  As  Dana  swung  it  aboard 
you  could  see  from  the  distended  shape  of  the  lower 
net  that  it  had  a  load  of  marine  life  inside  the  meshes. 

A  drawstring  was  pulled  that  permitted  the  lower 
end  to  spill  its  contents  on  the  deck,  and  immediately 
visible  were  a  large  number  of  three  and  four  inch 
spots,  a  few  crabs  of  various  denominations,  and  only 
several  of  the  large  white  shrimp. 

The  shrimp  were  taken  from  the  silvery  mass  of 
jumping  fish  and  placed  in  a  container.  The  fish  were 
hurriedly  pushed  toward  the  large  scuppers  and  put 
back  into  the  sea.  The  sky  behind  the  boat  was  nearly 
dark  with  the  tremendous  host  of  seagulls  waiting  for 
the  fish  to  take  his  time  in  getting  under  the  surface. 
Some  of  the  fish  made  it,  and  the  delirious  gulls  got 
the  slow  ones  that  remained  at  the  surface. 

The  three  men  went  to  it  and  got  the  big  nets  over- 
board. We  were  pulling  two  balloon  trawl  nets — one 
off  each  side — that  were  75  feet  wide  across  the  mouth. 
Flotation  buoys  raised  the  top  of  the  mouth  of  the 
net  as  it  was  pulled  through  the  water,  and  the  weight 
of  heavy  chains  kept  the  lower  mouth  of  the  net 
against  the  sea  floor.  A  large  wooden  'door,'  which 
acted  as  a  paravane,  was  pulling  from  each  side  of 
the  mouth  of  the  net  so  that  in  effect  the  nets  were 
similar  in  idea  to  pulling  a  long  ladies'  stocking-like 
rig  through  the  water. 

Those  nylon  nets  cost  $750  each  in  Charleston,  and 
a  shrimp  boat  skipper  can  usually  count  on  getting 
up  to  three  years'  trawling  with  them  unless  they 
were  utterly  torn  and  destroyed  on  submerged  rocks 
or  other  obstacles  on  the  sea  floor. 

"You  have  to  keep  putting  some  money  back  into 
the  investment  of  the  boat  and  gear,"  Leroy  was 
saying.  "We  replace  the  cables  after  a  year's  use,  and 
you  have  other  expenses  such  as  occasional  repairs 
on  the  wooden  hull  that  we  find  during  haul-out.  We 
have  a  60-40  split  on  the  gross  income  with  60  percent 
going  to  operate  and  maintain  the  boat,  and  the  crew 
divides  the  40  percent  in  shares." 

The  twin  trawl  nets  were  brought  aboard  the  shrimp- 
er, and  hordes  of  small  fish  fell  onto  the  deck  when 
the  release  cord  was  pulled.  The  fish  were  mostly 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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This  Spring -TRY  SHAD 

by  Jim  Dean 
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HAD  are  one  of  North  Carolina's  finest  and  most 
predictable  sport  fish.  Every  spring,  they  gang  up  at 
the  mouths  of  many  major  coastal  rivers  and  creeks 
and  leave  the  salt  water,  ascending  in  wave  after  wave 
of  quivering  silver. 

I  have  seen  them  so  thick  that  I  had  the  impression 
I  could  almost  cross  the  river  walking  on  their  backs. 
More  to  the  point,  I  have  caught  them  by  the  dozens, 
marveling  at  the  energy  that  sends  them  leaping  out 
of  the  water  again  or  tail-walking  across  the  surface 
like  tiny  tarpon. 

And  I  have  eaten  them  on  the  wild  banks  of  Con- 
tentnea  Creek  and  in  rustic  splendor  at  the  Cypress 
Grill  in  Jamestown  where  you  sit  in  a  rough-sawn 
building  and  bolt  the  crisp  fish  and  roe  until  you  are 
as  glutted  with  shad  as  the  Tar  River  flowing  darkly 
under  the  moss-shrouded  cypress  trees  just  outside  the 
window. 

North  Carolina's  two  species  of  shad — the  American 
or  white,  and  its  smaller  cousin  the  hickory  —  have 
been  familiar  to  commercial  netters  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  state  for  many  years.  But  until  roughly  a  dec- 
ade ago,  only  a  handful  of  sport  fishermen  knew  how 
to  catch  these  fish  on  rod  and  reel,  and  they  weren't 
talking  much. 

I  caught  my  first  shad  in  Maryland  on  the  lower 
Susquehanna  River  in  1963  while  I  was  serving  a  hitch 


with  Uncle  Sam  in  Baltimore.  Shad  fever  was  a  run- 
away epidemic  from  Maryland  up  through  the  north- 
eastern states,  and  if  you  did  not  arrive  at  the  river 
before  dawn  on  the  weekends  during  the  peak  of  the 
season,  you  ran  a  good  chance  of  finding  nowhere  to 
stand. 

To  get  an  idea,  imagine  a  big  clear,  rocky  river  the 
size  of  the  lower  Chowan,  and  picture  the  banks  lined 
two  or  three  deep  with  anglers.  Picture,  also,  mobile 
lunch  wagons  patrolling  the  edges  of  the  mob  selling 
sandwiches,  coffee  and  birch  beer.  Even  from  a  boat, 
it  was  madness.  And  when  the  shad  were  in  the  river, 
virtually  everybody  was  catching  fish. 

I  came  home  to  North  Carolina  with  few  regrets 
since  our  all-round  fishing  is  generally  superior  to 
Maryland's,  but  I  knew  I  was  going  to  miss  the  shad. 
Had  I  been  told  that  North  Carolina  has  more  shad 
rivers  than  Maryland,  I  probably  wouldn't  have  be- 
lieved it.  But  it's  true.  The  fishing  isn't  quite  as  hectic, 
fortunately,  and  it's  every  bit  as  productive. 

Soon  after  returning  home,  I  began  to  hear  rumors 
about  places  where  shad  were  caught  on  hook  and 
line  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  One  spot  where 
the  big  whites  were  being  caught  was  on  the  Tar 
River  at  Rocky  Mount  behind  Bob  Melton's  Bar-B-Que. 
This  was  largely  bank  fishing,  though  some  fishermen 
anchored  small  boats  to  cast. 
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THE  SHAD  IS  ONE  OF  THE  STATE'S  FINEST  GAMEFISH 
HERE'S  HOW  AND  WHERE  TO  CATCH  THEM. 


Other  spots  I  learned  about  were  on  the  Cape  Fear 
River.  In  1962,  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
under  Col.  Beverly  Snow  had  worked  out  a  program 
with  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  act- 
ually "lock"  shad  through  the  three  big  locks  on  the 
river.  When  these  locks  were  built  some  60  years  ago, 
they  effectively  cut  off  the  once  huge  run  of  shad  and 
stripers  into  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river.  Under  the 
program,  the  idea  was  to  open  the  three  locks — below 
Fayetteville,  at  Elizabethtown  and  just  above  Wilming- 
ton— just  enough  to  create  a  current  through  them 
during  the  annual  spring  run  of  shad  in  late  March, 
April  and  early  May.  It  worked  beautifully.  The  shad 
moved  through  the  locks  and  spawned  for  the  first 
time  in  many  years  in  the  upper  river.  The  con- 
centration of  shad — both  whites  and  hick- 
ories— below  each  of  the  locks  brought  a 
growing  number  of  fishermen  to  test 
this  "new"  fish. 

Soon,   angling  interest  spread, 
and  more  and  more  fishermen 
began  to  flock  to  other  rivers 
where  shad  runs  were  known. 
New  areas  were  located.  Now  in 
1974,  spring  shad  fishing  with 
rod  and  reel  is  one  of  the  top 
events  of  the  entire  year  for 
thousands  of  fishermen. 

The  American  or  white  shad 
is    larger    than    the  hickory, 
averaging  about  three  pounds, 
but  running  occasionally  in  ex- 
cess of  10  pounds  (the  state  record 
was  caught  by  Wahab  Edwards  in 
the   Tar   River   in    March    1972.  It 
weighed  seven  pounds,  nine  and  half  ^^^^jpW' 
ounces).  The  smaller  hickory  shad  averages 
about  a  pound,  but  reaches  weights  in  excess  of 
four  pounds.  The  state  record  hickory  is  a  two  pound, 
nine  ouncer  taken  in  March  in  Contentnea  Creek  by 
Dick  Campbell. 

Though  both  kinds  of  shad  are  often  caught  in  the 
same  rivers,  generally  one  will  usually  be  predominant. 
The  best  rivers  for  white  shad  are  probably  the  Tar 
and  Cape  Fear.  In  the  Tar  River,  top  spots  are  in 
Rocky  Mount  behind  Melton's  Bar-B-Que  and  also 
downstream  at  Old  Sparta.  Both  spots  can  be  fished 
from  the  bank,  though  boats  are  better.  There  are,  of 
course,  other  good  spots,  and  fishermen  with  boats  can 
undoubtedly  find  good  places  along  much  of  the  river. 

The  top  spots  in  the  Cape  Fear  are  just  below  the 
three  locks,  although  some  fishermen  in  boats  have 
had  fair  luck  at  other  points  along  the  river.  The  shad 
tend  to  concentrate  below  the  locks,  however.  Most 
Cape  Fear  shad  fishermen  use  boats,  though  you  can 
cast  from  the  banks.  A  boat  is  a  decided  advantage, 
and  you  can  launch  them  at  public  ramps  at  each  of 
the  locks.  Be  sure  to  take  Coast  Guard  approved  life 
saving  devices,  and  don't  get  near  the  dams  at  the 
locks.  They  are  very  dangerous. 

White  shad  are  also  often  mixed  with  hickories  at 
other  hotspots  around  the  eastern  part  of  the  state, 
but  hickory  shad  are  usually  dominant.  The  best  ma- 
jor rivers  are  the  Chowan,  the  Neuse  and  the  Black, 


though  excellent  fishing  is  often  found  in  the  smaller 
tributaries. 

Shad  fishermen  in  the  Chowan  usually  fish  out  of 
Tunis  or  Swain's  Mill.  On  the  Neuse,  good  fishing  is 
usually  found  from  Goldsboro  downstream.  One  of  the 
best  places  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Neuse  and  Con- 
tentnea Creek  below  Kinston. 

The  Black  River  has  good  spots  along  most  of  its 
length,  including  its  upper  tributaries,  Coharie  and 
Six  Runs  Creek.  Where  Coharie  and  Six  Runs  join 
to  form  the  Black  is  one  of  the  best  places. 

The  town  of  Grifton,  northeast  of  Kinston  on  Rt. 
11,  is  perhaps  the  center  of  the  best  hickory  shad 
fishing,  and  each  April  (this  year  it's  April  5-6-7), 
Grifton  holds  a  "Shad  Festival"  complete  with 
parades,  street  dancing  and  other  celebra- 
tions. Contentnea  Creek  flows  through 
Grifton,  and  it  is  a  prime  hickory 
^    shad  stream.  Also  nearby  is  the 
Neuse,  and  both  Pitchkettle  and 
Grindle  Creeks  are  also  excellent. 
Boating  access  areas  are  avail- 
able— one  operated  free  on  Con- 
tentnea Creek  by  the   N.  C. 
Wildlife  Commission  is  in  Grif- 
ton— and  you  can  get  a  map 
of  the  best  local  fishing  spots 
from  local  tackle  dealers  or  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
There  are,  of  course,  other  good 
shad   spots   in   eastern  North 
Carolina,  but  there  isn't  space  to 
list  them  all  here.  If  you  live  down 
east,  ask  around  and  you  may  find 
a  spot  close  to  home  that  I  haven't 
listed. 

You'll  find  that  the  best  creeks  and  rivers 
for  hickory  shad  are  those  which  have  annual 
flooding.  Flooding  is  necessary  for  shad  since  they 
move  out  of  the  river  channel  into  the  quiet  flooded 
backwaters  to  spawn.  Creeks  that  have  been  heavily 
channelized  so  that  no  flooding  occurs  offer  diminish- 
ed sport  at  best.  Contentnea  Creek  —  one  of  the  state's 
best  hickory  shad  streams  —  is  being  considered  as 
a  channelization  project,  and  if  the  plans  are  carried 
through,  we  can  expect  to  see  a  significantly  de- 
creased fishery  in  the  creek. 

Your  normal  spinning  tackle  will  work  well  for 
shad,  but  most  experienced  anglers  prefer  ultra-light 
spinning  gear,  especially  for  the  smaller  hickory  shad. 
A  light  spinning  rod  and  four-pound  line  is  ideal.  For 
the  bigger  whites,  some  anglers  use  six  or  eight 
pound  test,  but  I  still  prefer  the  ultra-light  gear. 

Basic  lures  include  tiny  lead-head  jigs  known  as 
shad  darts,  and  these  are  widely  available  in  tackle 
shops.  Also,  small  spoons  are  effective,  the  No.  1 
Reflecto  being  a  favorite.  Many  anglers  wait  until  they 
get  in  the  area  they  plan  to  fish  before  buying  their 
lures.  That  way,  they  know  they're  getting  what  locals 
use. 

You  can  fish  either  a  dart  or  spoon  by  itself,  but 
many  anglers  like  to  rig  them  in  tandem  about  12-18 
inches  apart  to  give  the  shad  a  choice.  When  you  find 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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This  is  part  of  a  one-night  catch  made  legally  from  a  North 
Carolina  lake  before  the  alligator  was  placed  on  the  pro- 
tected list.  A  skillful  hunter  could  take  most  of  the  'gators 
from  a  lake  or  swamp  in  a  week  or  two  during  the  summer 
if  the  critters  weren't  protected. 


A  LOOK  AT 
NORTH  CAROLINA'S 

Endangered  Wildlife 


•  The  theme,  "We  Care  About  Endangered  Wild- 
life" has  been  chosen  for  the  37th  annual  observance 
of  National  Wildlife  Week,  March  17-23,  1974. 

An  endangered  animal,  by  definition,  is  one  that 
is  threatened  with  extinction — that  its  chances  of 
survival  and  reproduction  are  in  immediate  peril. 
These  conditions  can  be  created  by  changes  in 
habitat,  loss  of  living  space,  pollution,  disease,  pre- 
dation  and  over-exploitation.  The  Endangered  Species 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  officially  recognized  our 
national  responsibility  to  protect  threatened  wildlife. 
The  national  list  of  endangered  species  contains  109 
species  including  the  eastern  timberwolf,  southern 
bald  eagle,  the  peregrine  falcon  and  the  whooping 
crane. 

North  Carolina  has  recognized  its  endangered 
plant  and  animal  species  through  the  work  of  a 
government  committee.  A  list  of  the  North  Carolina 
endangered  species  can  be  obtained  by  writing  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Resource  Management,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Re- 
sources, Post  Office  Box  27687,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  27611. 

The  materials  for  the  observance  of  Wildlife  Week 
including  the  national  list  of  endangered  species  can 
be  obtained  from  the  State  Chairman  for  Wildlife 
Week,  S.  Thomas  Lucas,  5458  Addison  Drive,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  28211. 

At  first  glance,  endangered  may  sound  negative, 
but  instead  we  should  consider  it  as  a  word  of  hope 
— the  species  still  exists.  Through  the  proper  efforts 
it  can  be  saved  in  many  cases.  All  who  care  about 
wildlife  are  urged  to  assist  and  support  the  protection 
of  this  priceless  heritage  which  helps  to  make  the 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

S.  Thomas  Lucas 


Part  4 

by  William  M.  Palmer  and  Dr.  Rowland  Shelley 


Species 


Range  In  N.C. 


Preferred  Habitat 


General  Comments      Projects  Affecting 


Status 


Alligator 
mississippiensis 
American  alligator 

Clemmys 
muhlenbergi 
Bog  turtle 


Trionyx  s. 
spiniferus- 
Eastern  spiny 
softshell 

Micrurus 
fulvius 
Coral  snake 


Crotalus 
adamanteus 
Eastern  dia- 
mondback  rattle- 
snake 


Coastal  rivers, 
lakes,  &  estuaries 


Specialized  habi- 
tat. Low-wet  mea- 
dows &  bogs. 


Brunswick,  Car- 
teret, Craven, 
&  Onslow  Cos. 

Alleghany,  Ashe, 
Avery,  Buncombe, 
Clay,  Davidson, 
Forsyth,  Iredell, 
Macon,  Mecklenburg, 
&  Transylvania  Cos. 

French  Broad  R. 
Madison  &  Buncombe 
Counties 

Bladen,  Brunswick, 
Cumberland,  Harnett, 
Hoke,  Moore,  New 
Hanover,  Pender,  & 
Scotland  Cos. 

Brunswick,  Carteret,  Sandy-pine 
Columbus,  Cumber-    flatwoods  & 
land,  Craven,  Dup-     thick  bogs, 
lin,  Jones,  New 
Hanover,  Onslow, 
&  Robeson  Cos. 


Protected  in  N.C, 
but  development  and 
habitat  alteration 
endangers  sp. 

Popn.  density 
low,  habitat 
damage  may  ex- 
tirpate species 


Very  secretive, 
N.C.  northern 
limit  range. 


N.C.  northern 
limit  range 


Peripheral- 
Endangered  in  N.C. 
&  nationally 


Peripheral- 
Rare  in  N.C. 


Peripheral- 
Rare  in  N.C. 


Peripheral- 
Rare  in  N.C. 


Peripheral- 
Rare  in  N.C. 
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Species 


Range  In  N.C. 


Preferred  Habitat         General  Comments       Projects  Aftecting 


Status 


Amphibians 
Plethodon 
longicrus-crevice 
salamander 

Necturus  lewisi 
Neuse  R.  waterdog 

Hemidactylium 
scutatum 

Four-toed  salamander 

Hyla  andersoni 
Pine  Barrens 
treefrog 


Ambystoma  t. 
tigrinum 

Tiger  salamander 

Plenthodon 
wehrlei 

Wehrle's  salamander 

Necturus  maculosus 
mudpuppy 

Eurycea  1. 
longicauda 

Long-tailed  salamander 

Pseudacris 
brachyphona 
Mtn.  Chorus  frog 

Plethodon 
dorsalis 

Zigzag  salamander 

Plethodon 
welleri 

Weller's  salamander 

Plethodon 
richmondi 
Ravine  salamander 

Ambystoma 
talpoideum 
mole  salamander 

Rana 
areolata 
gopher  frog 

Rana  hecksheri 
River  frog 


Known  only  type        Crevices  & 
local.  Rutherford        granite  gneiss 
Co.,  Bat  Cave  vicinity  outcroppings 

Neuse  &  Tar  drs. 


Cherokee,  Polk, 
Orange,  Durham, 
&  Wake  Cos. 

Bladen,  Cumberland,  Scrub  bogs, 

Duplin,  Harnett.  pocosins 

Jones,  Johnston, 

Lee,  Moore.  Onslow, 

Pender,  Richmond, 

Sampson,  Scotland, 

&  Wayne  Cos. 

Scotland  Co. 


Known  only  1  spec. 
Hanging  Rock  S.P. 
Stokes  Co. 

Restrict.  Tenn.  dr. 
Buncombe  &  Henders< 
Counties 

Alleghany,  Watauga 
Cos.  New  &  Watauga 
R.  Sys. 

Known  in  N.C. 
only  Cherokee  Co. 


Buncombe  Co. 


Avery  &  Watauga 
Counties 


Alleghany,  Ashe, 
&  Avery  Cos. 

Buncombe  & 
Cherokee  Cos. 


Bladen,  Brunswick, 
Carteret,  Jones, 
New  Hanover,  & 
Scotland  Cos. 

Bladen,  Moore, 
Robeson,  &  Scot- 
land Cos. 


Endemic 


Endemic,  potentially 
endangered.  Habitat 
destruction. 


Habitat  damage 
may  seriously 
deplete  sp. 
Disjunct  populations 
N.J.,  N.C,  &  S.C. 


N.C.  southern 
end  ranae 


Common,  breed- 
season,  late 
winter,  early 
spring 


C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  HumberDr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  3721  1 

Dams  on  Neuse  & 
Tar,  Channeliza- 
tion projs. 

C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  Humber  Dr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  3721 1 


Endancered 


Rare 


C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  Humber  Dr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37211 


C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  Humber  Dr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37211 

C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  Humber  Dr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  3721  1 

C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  Humber  Dr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  372 1 1 

C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  Humber  Dr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37211 

C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  Humber  Dr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37211 

C.  D.  Sullivan 

4700  Humber  Dr.  A- 10 

Nashville,  Tenn.  37211 


Rare 


Undetermined 


Undetermined 


Peripheral- 
Endangered  in  N.C. 


Peripheral- 
Rare  in  N.C. 


Peripheral- 
Rare  in  N.C. 


Peripheral- 
Rare  in  N.C. 


Peripheral- 
Rare  in  N.C. 


Peripheral- 
Undetermined  in  N.C 


Peripheral- 
Undetermined  in  N.C 


Peripheral- 
Undetermined  in  N.C 


Peripheral- 
Undetermined  in  N.C 


Peripheral- 
Undetermined  in  N.C 


REPTILES 

Caretta  caretta 
Loggerhead 
Chelonia  mydas 
Green  turtle 
Dermochelys  coriacea 
Leatherback 

Eretomochelys  imbricata 
Hawksbill 

Lepidochelys  kempi 
Ridley 

Lampropeltis 
getulus  subsp. 
Outer  banks  kingsnake 

Eumeces 
anthracinus 
coal  skink 

Natrix  sipedon 
subsp.  Outer 
banks  water  snake 


Sea  turtles  of  N.C. 
Only  loggerhead 
known  to  nest  on 
N.C.  coast. 


Outer  banks, 
Hatteras-Ocracoke 


Buncombe,  Haywood, 
Henderson,  Macon, 
Transylvania  Cos. 

Dare,  Hyde,  & 
Pamlico  Cos. 


Outer  banks,  Hatt.- 
Shackleford,  brack- 
ish areas  mainland 


Protected,  May- 
Sept.  1967  leg., 
but  does  not  reg- 
ulate destruction 
egg-laying  sites 
along  beaches 


Endemic 


Endangered 


Endemic 


Endangered 


Rare 


Undetermined 
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It  is  doubtful  that  North 
Carolina  will  have  any  nest- 
ing American  bald  eagles  this 
spring.  It  is  a  bird  struggling 
for  its  very  existence  most 
places.  Large  prints  in  guar- 
anteed limited  editions  of  this 
and  other  wildlife  are  avail- 
able from  National  Wildlife 
Art  Exchange,  Inc.  1601- 
20th  St.,  P.  O.  Box  3385, 
Vero  Beach,  Florida  32960. 


EVENING  GROSBEAKS 


PHOTO  BY  JOEL  ARR1NGTON 


To  Feed  or  Not  to  Feed 


T 

_H.  HE  bird  feeders  on  my  acre 
were  left  empty  during  the  winter 
of  1973-74.  Birds,  accustomed  to  the 
bounty  found  there  in  seasons  past, 
came  periodically  to  see  if  the  filler 
of  the  feeders  had  returned.  They 
pecked  briefly  at  the  emptiness  and, 
like  a  child,  turned  to  Nature,  their 
mother,  for  food. 

The  birds'  independent  resource- 
fulness posed  a  timely  question:  is 
man,  again  for  the  sake  of  his  own 
pleasure  and  profit,  inadvertently 
creating  unnecessary  problems  for 
this  universal  mother  who  strives 
eternally  to  maintain  proper  bal- 
ance throughout  her  vast  domain? 

A  great  number  of  people  con- 
sider feeding  the  birds  one  of  win- 
ter's special  pleasures  and  spend 
hours  enjoying  and  sharing  the 
flocks  of  wanderers  that  add  color 
to  the  drab  landscape.  And  when 
birds  truly  rare  to  an  area  arrive, 
their  presence  kindles  within  the 
watcher  a  joy  akin  to  that  which 
art  collectors  feel  when  they  dis- 
cover a  long-sought  art  object. 


by  Nell  Lewis 

Greensboro 


As  for  profit,  the  demand  for  wild 
bird  food  has  increased  over  the 
last  few  years  until  the  price  for 
these  grains  has  more  than  doubled 
and  in  spite  of  the  price  tag  on 
sunflower  and  mixed  seeds,  the 
shelves  in  grocery  and  seed  stores 
are  quite  often  empty  of  these 
items,  a  fact  which  indicates  that 
manufacturers  and  suppliers  of 
bird  feed  will  have  a  profitable  busi- 
ness if  present  trends  continue. 

Each  creature  of  nature  has  a 
specific  role  to  play  or  duty  to  per- 
form and  it  was  given  to  birds  to 
keep  insects  under  control.  All  dur- 
ing the  long  summers  and  gentle 
autumns,  insects  lay  egg  masses 
which,  if  left  undisturbed,  yield 
billions  of  offspring.  Some  of  these 
eggs  hatch  early  to  send  grubs  to 
winter  in  the  earth,  root  systems 
of  plants,  or  in  trees,  while  others 
await  springtime  to  release  their 
charges. 

Hungry  birds  search  out  these 
grubs  and  eggs  during  the  cold, 
lean  months  when  flying  insects  are 


at  a  minimum.  The  professional 
drummers,  all  members  of  the 
woodpecker  family,  listen  intently 
for  activity  under  the  ground  or 
within  trees,  and  then  deftly  remove 
the  tasty  morsels  with  their  force- 
ful beaks.  Smaller  birds  creep  from 
ground  level  to  treetops,  carefully 
inspecting  loose  bark  for  eggs,  in- 
sects, and  grubs  harboring  there. 

It  is  staggering  to  even  try  and 
estimate  what  the  insect  popula- 
tion would  be  if  all  birds  shirked 
their  duty.  They  never  completely 
eradicate  these  seeming  pests  and 
perhaps  in  the  course  of  time  this 
is  good;  it  may  be  learned  one  day 
that  even  the  devastating  gypsy 
moth,  in  practical  numbers,  plays 
some  beneficial  role  in  the  scheme 
of  nature. 

The  bird  population  remains  fair- 
ly stable,  except  for  the  tiny  blue- 
bird and  it  is  making  a  comeback 
out  across  wild  areas  away  from 
man,  while  insects  seem  to  be  on 
an  alarming  increase  in  spite  of  the 
tons  of  poisons  that  have  been  pres- 
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Most  of  us  probably  will  go  on 
feeding  the  birds,  particularly 
in  the  winter,  even  after  read- 
ing this.  But  the  author,  a 
long-time  birder  and  conser- 
vationist, does  introduce  a  dif- 
ferent twist  to  an  old  activity. 


Providing:  suitable  habitat,  including  adequate  year-round 
food,  is  far  more  important  than  any  artificial  feeding 
project,  whether  for  song  birds  or  big  game.  Deer  have  all 
but  "cleared  the  table"  of  the  experimental  plot  below  out- 
side the  wire  enclosure. 
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sured  into  our  environment  in  an 
all  out  effort  to  render  them  ex- 
tinct. 

Perhaps  it  appears  far-fetched  to 
blame  this  imbalance  on  people 
feeding  the  birds  but  it  has  been 
noted  that  a  contented,  well-fed 
soldier  makes  a  poor  warrior,  so  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  well-fed  bird 
finds  it  a  bit  ridiculous  to  labor  for 
food  when  it  is  freely  given. 

Throughout  the  winter  months 
my  yard  was  filled  with  many  birds. 
Each  tree  and  shrub  was  checked 
daily  by  these  unsolicited  but  wel- 
come exterminators,  and  the  soil 
was  vigorously  probed  for  fresh 
meat  wintering  in  its  depth. 

Supplementing  this  nourishment 
were  other  natural  foods.  Seeds  of 
a  stately  poplar  tree  enticed  many 
cardinals;  berried  shrubs  brought 
countless  birds,  especially  mock- 
ing birds  and  these  grey  sentinels 
of  the  garden  also  took  a  share  of 
buds  from  plants. 

Noteworthy  was  the  absence  of 
squabbles  among  the  birds.  Many 
fights  have  been  witnessed  between 
these  feathered  brothers  at  filled 
feeders,  whereas  when  left  to  their 
own  resourcefulness  they  displayed 
harmony,  no  doubt  proving  that 
even  a  bird  appreciates  that  which 
he  works  for  more  than  that  which 
is  given  to  him. 

Also  noteworthy  was  the  fact  that 
the  blackbird  clan  did  not  loiter  to 
harrass  both  man  and  bird.  They 
did  blacken  the  sky  as  they  fanned 
out  in  search  of  food  in  the  morn- 
ing and  again  at  night  as  they  re- 
turned to  their  rookery  -  -  -  -  and 
who  could  deny  the  beautiful  mel- 
ody of  the  swish  of  so  many  taf- 
feta wings  or  the  joy  of  knowing 
that  they  were  just  passing  by! 

The  question  would  seem  to  be 
whether  to  feed  or  not  to  feed  the 
birds.  And  in  pondering,  it  can  be 
remembered  that  birds  survived 
winters  long  before  man  had  time 
and  money  with  which  to  feed 
them,  and  in  those  times  insects 
were  not  the  problem  they  are  to- 
day. 

To  be  sure  we  now  have  import- 
ed insects  not  known  then,  but  this 
too  is  the  result  of  man  seeking 
pleasure  and  profit;  he  brought  from 
other  lands  coveted  plants  and  with 
them  insects  that  came  without 
their  natural  controlling  enemy. 

The  wisest  course  after  all  may 
well  be  to  simply  plant  evergreen 
and  berried  trees  and  shrubs  to 
provide  shelter  and  food  for  the 
birds  and  leave  the  rest  of  their 
diet  to  Nature,  their  mother.  ^ 
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ENO  RIVER 


PHOTO  BY  TED  DOSSETT 


J\  has  often  occurred  to  me  that  I  never  really  began 
to  learn  about  wildlife  until  wintertime  canoe  trips  became 
a  pastime.  Although  the  interest  was  always  present,  most 
of  my  wildlife  knowledge  was  garnered  through  various 
books  and  magazines,  while  very  little  was  drawn  from 
actual  observation.  Some  practical  knowledge  was  gathered 
through  assorted  excursions  and  hunting  trips,  but  noisy 
leaves  and  shifting  winds  often  kept  me  from  getting  more 
than  a  brief  glance  at  an  alarmed  animal.  The  canoe  solves 
these  difficulties  in  at  least  two  ways,-  not  only  is  it  quiet, 
but  it  also  provides  a  means  of  approach  that  often  does 
not  alarm  wildlife.  And  as  for  the  weather— well,  the  colder 
the  better. 

For  instance,  one  of  my  most  memorable  trips  took  place 
after  the  heavy  snowstorm  which  we  experienced  last  winter 
in  most  of  North  Carolina.  With  more  than  a  foot  of  snow 
on  the  ground,  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  trip  was  plow- 
ing our  way  from  Durham  up  to  the  Flat  River  in  Granville 
County.  Once  we  got  to  the  river  the  canoe  seemed  almost 
like  a  more  logical  means  of  travel.  We  did  manage  to  get 
underway  right  at  dawn,  and  with  20  degree  temperatures 
a  heavy  mist  was  rising  off  the  river.  This  heavy  mist,  which 
is  usually  present  for  the  first  hour  or  so  after  sunrise,  often 
provides  an  extra  advantage  in  making  wildlife  sightings. 
It  is  especially  helpful  when  trying  to  get  close  to  ducks. 

This  particular  morning,  with  the  cornfields  covered  with 
snow  and  the  small  ponds  skimmed  with  ice,  an  unusually 
large  number  of  ducks  congregated  on  the  river.  Mallards 
and  the  more  diminutive  wood  ducks  were  seen  most  com- 
monly, though  narrow-billed  mergansers  and  large-bodied 


PHOTO  BY  DUNCAN  HERON 

Winter  canoeing  depends  on  water  conditions,  with  very 
high  water  to  be  avoided.  Canoe  caravans  like  this  unload- 
ing at  a  point  of  access,  work  well  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
Aluminum  canoes  minimize  the  hazards  of  unseen  rocks  in 
the  swift  water. 
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black  ducks  were  also  prevalent.  In  our  eight  mile  paddle 
we  counted  between  40  and  50  ducks.  Squirrels  are  always 
present  in  large  numbers  on  these  cold  weather  trips,  and  at 
first  that  was  what  I  thought  I  spotted  playing  in  the  roots 
of  a  large  sycamore  along  the  riverbank. 

Approaching  closer  it  became  obvious  that  this  animal's 
coat  was  too  dark  and  its  body  too  elongate  to  be  a  squirrel. 
As  we  drifted  by,  the  young  mink  showed  little  alarm  at 
our  passage.  He  had  apparently  been  fishing  as  he  held  a 
fat  bluegill  in  his  bewhiskered  jaws.  We  were  so  close  that 
we  could  see  the  bluegill's  "tiger  stripes." 

There  are  many  animals  spotted  much  more  frequently 
than  the  mink.  Among  the  mammals  deer,  muskrat,  raccoon 
and  squirrel  are  ordinarily  seen.  Familiar  bird  sightings  in- 
clude kingfishers,  herons  (great  blue  and  little  green), 
woodpeckers,  vultures  (black  and  turkey),  hawks  (mostly  red- 
shouldered,  red-tailed  and  sharp-shinned),  and  assorted 
songbirds.  Rarer  sightings  would  include  the  turkey,  pileated 
woodpecker,  and  great  horned  owl.  As  the  weather  be- 
comes colder,  the  river  seems  to  be  the  hub  of  activity,  no 
doubt  due  to  the  still  abundant  amount  of  food  and  cover. 
Along  the  river,  patches  of  shrubs  and  weeds  seem  to  alter- 
nate with  hardwoods,-  the  river  itself  provides  bountiful 
amounts  of  fish,  snails,  and  aquatic  plant  life. 

Certain  advantages  are  inherent  with  cold  weather  canoe- 
ing, the  foremost  being  increased  visibility  due  to  leafless 
trees.  Secondary  advantages  are  higher  water  levels  and  the 
lack  of  insects.  The  major  problem,  of  course,  is  in  dealing 
with  the  cold;  this  drawback  can  be  overcome  if  certain 
precautions  are  taken.  Insulated  underwear,  with  numerous 
thin  layers  of  clothing  on  top,  is  a  must.  Whether  due  to  the 


constant  sitting  position  or  the  proximity  of  the  water,  it 
always  seems  to  be  colder  on  the  river. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  feet  and  hands. 
Leather  boots  are  not  very  practical  for  canoeing  as  they 
invariably  get  wet.  Rubber  boots  and  good  insulated  socks 
seem  to  work  best,  with  hip  boots  also  being  very  practical, 
provided  they  are  rolled  to  knee-height  when  paddling.  The 
best  solution  for  the  cold  hand  problem  seems  to  be  rubber 
gloves  with  thin  cotton  gloves  inside.  This  will  be  rather 
cumbersome  if  one  is  hunting,  but  it  is  best  not  to  paddle 
and  hunt  at  the  same  time  anyway.  On  our  hunting  trips 
the  person  in  the  bow  rarely  touches  a  paddle,  while  the 
person  in  the  stern  never  touches  a  gun. 

It  is  most  important  on  a  cold  weather  day  to  have  some 
familiarity  with  the  river  to  be  canoed,  be  it  firsthand  or 
through  a  reliable  source.  Knowledge  of  water  level,  number 
of  downed  trees,  dams,  and  swiftness  of  river  are  good 
things  to  know  before  starting  on  a  cold  day.  Although 
most  of  the  rivers  in  the  Piedmont  and  Coastal  Plain  are 
relatively  slow,  almost  all  have  places  which  can  be  dan- 
gerous, particularly  after  a  heavy  rain.  A  spill  in  40  degree 
water  when  one  is  four  or  five  miles  from  a  road  can  get 
very  serious. 

Matches  in  a  waterproof  container  and  a  change  of  clothes 
in  a  waterproof  bag  are  items  that  should  always  be  secure- 
ly placed  in  the  canoe  and  life  jackets  are  a  necessity.  Ample 
amounts  of  rope  for  lining  around  bad  places  and  dams 
should  also  be  included.  All  these  precautions  are  not  meant 
to  imply  that  cold  weather  canoeing  is  dangerous,  they  are 
just  to  emphasize  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  careful  in  a 
canoe  anytime,  be  it  winter  or  summer. 

After  paddling  a  certain  stretch  of  river  a  few  times,  one 
gets  to  know  where  to  expect  to  see  wildlife.  After  numerous 
trips  on  a  particular  five-mile  piece  of  the  Eno  River,  right 
outside  of  Durham,  I  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  an 
animal  present  that  had  not  been  heretofore  sighted  on  any 
of  our  trips.  The  clues  were  numerous,  most  of  them  found 
on  a  large  rock  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  pool.  On  successive 
trips  we  noticed  fish  remains,  freshwater  mussel  shells,  and 
the  carapace  of  a  large  crayfish.  We  ruled  out  raccoon,  as 
the  water  was  just  too  deep  to  provide  a  convenient  feeding 
place;  the  spoor  was  wrong  for  birds  and  we  knew  that 
muskrats  are  vegetarians.  The  only  conclusion  we  could  draw 
was  that  a  river  otter  had  assumed  residence  in  this  large, 
rocky  pool. 

On  a  later  trip,  we  saw  a  splash  in  the  pool  but  could 
not  see  what  caused  it.  It  was  only  after  a  hard  rain  that 
we  managed  to  spot  this  shy  and  endangered  animal.  The 
river  was  very  high,  the  kind  of  day  when  even  an  ex- 
perienced canoeist  is  sure  to  get  wet.  Approaching  the  pool, 
any  noise  we  made  was  obscured  by  the  churning  of  the 
water.  Coming  around  the  bend  we  spotted  the  river  otter 
reclining  peacefully  on  a  log,  his  playground  obviously  dis- 
turbed. We  were  able  to  approach  to  about  15  feet  before 
he  slid  away. 

After  a  few  trips  the  wildlife  sightings  become  routine; 
almost  every  trip  provides  something  new.  For  us,  it  was 
the  day  on  the  Neuse  that  we  saw  five  turkeys  roosting  in 
a  bushy  tree;  the  unusually  warm  winter  day  that  we  count- 
ed 14  raccoons  sleeping  in  the  tops  of  trees  (mostly  bass- 
wood);  the  day  we  saw  the  deer  bedded  down  beside  the 
river.  It  only  moved  when  we  touched  it  with  the  paddle. 

All  of  our  trips  have  taken  place  near  large  cities  where 
abundant  wildlife  is  often  difficult  to  locate  without  running 
into  other  people  or  posted  land.  The  rivers,  which  seem  to 
attract  wildlife  in  cold  weather,  provide  areas  where  roads 
do  not  go  without  the  danger  of  trespassing.  Here  the 
amateur  naturalist  can  begin  to  obtain  an  understanding  of 
the  resident  wildlife.  ^ 
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Basic  Boating  Courses  Offered 

The  Durham,  N.  C.  Squadron  of  the  United  States  Power  Squadron  will  begin 
its  spring  course  of  Basic  Boating,  March  7  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  National 
Armory,  Stadium  Drive,  Durham,  North  Carolina.  This  10-lesson  course  is  free 
to  the  public  and  additional  information  is  available  by  calling  AC  919-489- 
7196. 

The  Rocky  Mount  Power  Squadron  will  begin  a  free  10-lesson  boating  course 
which  covers  piloting,  seamanship,  and  small  boat  handling  on  March  13.  It 
will  be  taught  at  N.  C.  Wesleyan  College  at  7:30  p.m.  For  further  information, 
call  Rocky  Mount  446-8786. 

Wildlife  Week 

March  17  through  23  is  National  Wildlife  Week  as  noted  by  our  back  cover 
and  article  on  endangered  species.  Watch  your  local  newspapers  for  events 
and  the  television  listings  for  any  special  wildlife  shows  spotlighting 
the  week. 

Goodby  Hunting,  Hello  Fishing 

The  regular  hunting  seasons  in  North  Carolina  ended  February  28,  except 
for  groundhogs  (no  closed  season),  and  wild  turkeys  (bearded  turkeys  only)  for 
which  there  will  be  a  spring  season  April  13,  May  4.  Then  the  trout  fishing 
season  opens  April  6  on  all  designated  mountain  trout  streams  (it's  been  open 
all  year  round  on  Trophy  streams) .  All  other  game  fish  are  open  all  year.  Got 
your  fishing  license  and  special  trout  license? 

Is  Your  Boat  (and  Are  You)  Ready? 

Depending  on  the  weather,  most  Tarheel  boaters  launch  another  boating 
season  this  month.  But  before  launch  time,  make  sure  that  your  boat,  motor,  and 
all  equipment  (including  the  skipper)  are  up  to  snuff. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 
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The  rugged  terrain  is  punctuated  by 
several  majestic  gTanite  domes,  some 
rising  nearly  700  feet  from  the  valley 
floor.  Various  plant  communities  are 
found  in  the  area.  Depressions  in  the 
granite  faces  collect  soil,  and  small 
patches  of  grasses  and  weeds  spring  up. 
These  are  the  fore-runners  of  higher 
plant  communities.  Pine-mixed  hard- 
woods are  present  in  the  valleys. 


TT  0  many  people  in  the  Southeast, 
the  phrase  "Stone  Mountain"  usual- 
ly connotes  the  famous  granitic 
dome  just  east  of  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
However,  North  Carolina  has  its 
own  spectacular  Stone  Mountain  in 


an  area  of  relatively  untouched 
beauty. 

In  northwestern  North  Carolina, 
about  25  miles  northwest  of  Elkin, 
off  U.S.  21,  Stone  Mountain  State 
Park  encompasses  approximately 
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2,109  acres.  Founded  in  1968,  this 
Park  is  rapidly  becoming  a  tourist 
attraction  due  mainly  to  the  strik- 
ing and  massive  appearance  of  the 
bare  granite  face  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain. 

Since  the  Park  is  located  on  the 
eastern  edge  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Es- 
carpment in  North  Carolina,  it  is 
somewhat  surrounded  by  higher 
peaks  and  is  therefore  not  as  prom- 
inent from  great  distances  as 
Georgia's  Stone  Mountain.  The  ter- 
rain of  the  area  is  extremely  rug- 
ged. Most  of  the  valleys  lie  1400- 
1600  feet  above  sea  level  while  the 
several  granite  domes  range  from 
1750-2305  feet  in  elevation  —  thus, 
300-700  feet  above  the  valley  floor. 
The  lowest  regions  in  the  Park  are 
found  along  the  East  Prong  of  the 
Roaring  River  which  runs  around 
the  north  side  of  Stone  Mountain. 
Beauty  Falls  on  Big  Sandy  Creek 
at  the  southeast  end  of  Stone  Moun- 
tain is  a  very  impressive  waterfall 
approximately  75  feet  in  height.  The 
Falls,  as  well  as  the  spectacular 
sheer  vertical  rock  faces,  serve  as 
remarkable  examples  of  the  topog- 
raphy this  area  has  to  offer. 

The  granite  which  underlies  the 
Park  and  is  so  visible  in  the  large 
outcrop  areas  dates  back  to  some 
time  during  the  mid-Paleozoic  era, 
probably  the  Carboniferous,  some 
300-350  million  years  ago.  This  rock 
is  very  hard  and  weathers  slowly. 

A  close  inspection  of  the  wooded 
areas  in  the  Park  gives  one  the 
impression  of  recent  disturbance. 
Lumbering  in  the  region  below 
Stone  Mountain  and  throughout  the 
Park  in  the  late  1930's  and  early 
1940's  accounts  for  the  lack  of  large 
trees.  Also  accountable  is  the  fact 
that  many  fires  swept  through  the 
area  until  1943-1944. 

The  most  distinctive  plant  com- 
munities in  the  Park  fall  into  four 
categories:  (1)  granite  outcrop,  (2) 
pine,  (3)  mixed  mesophytic  and  (4) 
pine-mixed  hardwoods.  The  outcrop 
community  is  restricted  to  small 
patches  on  the  granite  of  Stone 
Mountain  and  Cedar  Rock  which 


have  adequate  moisture  and  soil 
accumulation.  The  pine  community 
is  confined  to  the  upper  steep  slopes 
of  Stone  Mountain  and  to  scattered 
areas  around  Cedar  and  Wolf  Rocks. 
The  pine-mixed  hardwoods  are  the 
most  common  community  type 
found  in  the  Park  and  occur  both 
on  the  very  dry  upper  slopes  of 
Stone  Mountain  and  adjacent  to 
the  less  prominent  mixed  meso- 
phytic community  growing  along 
streams  and  in  moist  covers. 

The  granite  outcrop  community 
is  probably  the  Park's  most  unique 
vegetational  type.  A  number  of 
plant  species  are  restricted  to  shal- 
low mats  on  granite.  Several  of 
these  endemics,  occurring  also  on 
Georgia's  Stone  Mountain  as  well 
as  other  Fall  Line  outcrops  in  the 
Carolinas,  are  found  in  the  Park. 
Rock  portulaca  (Talinum  teretifo- 
lium)  is  the  most  distinctive  of 
these.  Also  easily  seen  are  the  vari- 
ous stages  in  primary  succession 
on  the  rock  surfaces.  First  to  in- 
vade the  granite  are  crustose  and 
foliose  lichens  and  black  rock  moss. 
The  lichens  etch  the  rock  slightly 
and  make  it  possible  for  other 
species  to  become  established.  Since 
the  lichens  are  not  mat-forming, 
they  do  not  accumulate  much  soil 
and  probably  contribute  little  to 
succession.  Black  rock  moss,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  important  in 
soil  formation  and  accumulation 
since  it  forms  extensive  mats  which 
very  effectively  catch  soil  carried 
by  wind  or  water.  After  sufficient 
mineral  soil  build-up,  mosses,  liver- 
worts, fruticose  lichens,  and  vascu- 
lar plants  begin  to  invade. 

The  pine  stands  of  the  Park  grow 
mainly  on  the  periphery  of  the 
granite  outcrops  and  to  a  limited 
extent  on  dry  uplands.  On  the  upper 
slopes  of  Stone  Mountain  the  domi- 
nant trees  are  Virginia  pine  and 
table  mountain  pine  with  pitch  pine 
occurring  occasionally.  These  stands 
have  virtually  no  understory.  At 
the  lower  elevations,  primarily 
around  Cedar  and  Wolf  Rocks,  the 
pine  community  does  have  a  def- 


inite understory  and  should  there- 
fore be  considered  an  early  suc- 
cessional  forest  type.  Virginia  pine 
is  also  prominent  with  short  leaf 
and  pitch  pine  to  a  lesser  extent. 

The  mixed  mesophytic  communi- 
ty at  Stone  Mountain  State  Park 
is  generally  confined  to  the  lowest 
areas  of  the  Park  —  around  the 
base  of  Stone  Mountain  and  along 
the  East  Prong  of  the  Roaring 
River  and  Big  Sandy  Creek.  This 
community  type  is  characterized  by 
no  specific  dominance,  but  rather 
a  mixture  of  hemlock,  tulip  poplar, 
red  oak,  silverbell,  cucumber  mag- 
nolia, Fraser's  magnolia,  and  blue 
beech  with  blueberry  and  rhododen- 
dron making  up  the  shrub  layer. 
The  rich  herbaceous  layer  is  most 
abundant  in  the  spring  with  species 
such  as  bloodroot,  cancer  root,  rat- 
tlesnake orchid,  jack-in-the-pulpit, 
and  partridge  berry. 

The  pine-mixed  hardwoods  are  the 
prevalent  community  found  in  the 
Park.  It  ranges  from  the  very  xeric 
slopes  of  Stone  Mountain  to  the 
nearly  mesic  regions  adjacent  to 
the  East  Prong  of  the  Roaring 
River.  A  great  number  of  trees  oc- 
cur in  this  community  including 
white  oak,  chestnut  oak,  black  oak, 
white  pine,  short  leaf  pine,  sour- 
wood,  red  maple,  and  several  hick- 
ories. The  shrub  layer  consists 
mostly  of  blueberries  and  huckle- 
berries, however,  trailing  arbutus 
and  trout  lily  are  common  in  the 
early  spring  to  give  a  spectacular 
beginning  to  the  growing  season. 

Presently  fishing,  hiking  and  na- 
ture study  are  permitted,  and  de- 
pending on  the  season  and  the  hab- 
itat type  visited,  song  birds  of  con- 
siderable variety  are  seen  along 
with  ruffed  grouse  in  some  of  the 
more  remote  sections.  Other  wild- 
life includes  deer,  raccoon,  gray 
and  red  squirrels,  hawks  and  owls, 
and  a  rare  glimpse  of  a  southern 
bald  eagle. 

The  State  Parks  Division  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Nat- 
ural and  Economic  Resources  has 
rather  extensive  plans  for  the  de- 
velopment of  Stone  Mountain  State 
Park.  A  few  of  the  proposed  goals 
include:  more  land  acquistion,  es- 
tablishment of  three  staffed  ranger 
areas,  damming  of  the  East  Prong 
of  the  Roaring  River  with  subse- 
quent lake  formation,  and  a  new 
entrance  road.  Upon  completion  of 
all  the  proposals,  Stone  Mountain 
State  Park  will  be  an  outstanding 
location  for  recreation  and  observa- 
tion of  North  Carolina's  scenic 
beauty.  ^ 
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•  There  is  some  good  news  and  bad  news  for  you 
boaters.  First,  the  good  news:  there  will  be  gas  for 
boating  this  year.  Now,  the  bad  news:  it  may  be  hard 
to  find. 

As  a  means  to  conserve  fuel,  some  people  have 
hastily  suggested  banning  recreational  boating  alto- 
gether. Eliminating  recreational  boating  would  save 
some  fuel;  however,  this  measure  would  be  similar  to 
cutting  off  your  head  to  get  rid  of  a  headache! 

Let's  look  at  the  facts.  Boating  statistics  show  that 
recreational  boating  consumes  only  one-half  of  1% 
of  the  nation's  total  petroleum  consumption.  At  the 
same  time  the  marine  industry  contributes  more  than 
$4  billion  annually  to  the  gross  national  product  and 
provides  employment  for  nearly  500,000  persons.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  if  recreational  boating  were 
banned,  national  unemployment  would  increase  by 
10%  while  the  amount  of  fuel  "saved"  would  be 
equivalent  to  about  one-half  tank  of  gas  per  auto- 
mobile in  the  United  States.  This  would  be  an  extreme- 
ly high  price  to  pay  for  a  miniscule  amount  of  fuel 
saved. 

These  and  other  facts  have  prompted  the  Federal 
Energy  Office  to  state  that  all  retail  gasoline  custom- 
ers, including  boat  owners,  will  be  given  equal  and 
fair  treatment  at  the  gas  pumps  after  "priority  users" 
(police,  fire  departments,  energy  producers,  etc.) 
needs  are  met.  This  does  not  mean  that  gas  will  not 
be  scarce  and  maybe  even  hard  to  find,  but  at  least 
you  can  use  the  fuel  for  boating  when  you  are  able 
to  purchase  it. 

Boat  operators,  just  as  automobile  drivers,  can  do 
much  to  conserve  fuel.  The  people  at  Johnson  Out- 
boards  say  that  cruising  at  reduced  speeds  after  the 
boat  has  leveled  off  can  reduce  fuel  consumption  by 
as  much  as  50%.  This  and  many  other  practical  fuel 
saving  tips  are  available  to  you  in  "More  Fun  Per 
Gallon,"  a  sixteen-page  free  brochure  from  Johnson 
Outboards.  To  get  your  free  copy,  write: 

MORE  FUN  PER  GALLON 

Marketing  Communications  Department 

Johnson  Outboards 

200  Sea-Horse  Drive 

Waukegan,  Illinois  60085 
Be  sure  to  include  a  return  address  and  zip  code. 


•  THE  BOX  TURTLE— from  page  7 

which  wears  down  over  the  years.  A  six-inch  in- 
dividual with  some  ridge  still  remaining  might  be 
ten  to  15  years  old.  An  eight-incher  with  a  smooth, 
dull  shell  could  be  much  older. 

Males  have  a  concave  plastron  and  (usually)  a 
reddish  eye  in  contrast  with  the  flat  plastron  and 
brown  or  yellow  eye  of  the  female.  Females  tend 
to  be  larger  and  to  have  a  more  spherical  carapace. 

Terrapene  Carolina  Carolina  has  been  found  at  sea  level 
and  at  elevations  up  to  7000  feet.  In  the  hottest  part  of  the 
summer  they  sometimes  estivate  (escape  the  heat  of  the 
aestival  aspect  of  the  year)  by  burrowing  into  the  cool  mud 
of  a  drying  stream  bed.  When  necessary  turtles  can  swim, 
weakly. 

Question:  How  do  they  .  .  .? 

Answer:  Just  as  you  would  expect.  That's  why  the  male's 
bottom  shell  is  cupped  inward— to  fit  the  carapace 
of  the  female.  In  June,  after  mating,  the  female 
digs  a  hole  with  her  hind  feet  into  the  soil  on  a 
southern  exposure  and  deposits  three  to  eight, 
brittle,  white  eggs.  The  young  hatch  after  three 
months  of  incubation  in  the  sun.  If  you  think  that 


turtles  might  have  difficulty  finding  one  another  to 
conduct  a  courtship  you're  probably  right.  To  com- 
pensate for  any  amorous  infrequency,  the  females 
can  retain  fertility  for  two  to  three  years  after 
copulation. 

Question:  Why  does  a  turtle  cross  the  road? 

Answer:  I  don't  know,  but  whatever  the  reason,  it's  good  to 
stop  and  give  them  a  Samaritan  assist  when  you 
can.  Because  the  home  range  of  each  turtle  is  so 

(Remember  to  place  them  on  the  side  of  the  road  they 
were  headed  for.) 

tiny,  they  probably  attempt  numerous  crossings 
each  season  of  any  road  passing  through  their 
territory.  The  risk  is  grimly  evident.  A  New  England 
naturalist  offered  this  perspective  on  the  turtle's 
problems  as  a  pedestrian  calling  the  Carolinian 
"...  a  quaint  element  in  our  fauna  and  certainly 
one  to  preserve.  However,  there  exists  a  curious 
lot  of  witless  and  psychopathic  characters  who  love 
to  run  over  box  turtles  on  the  road  to  hear  them 
pop,  and  there  is  probably  nothing  much  that  can 
be  done  about  these  people  except  to  hope  they 
skid."  ^ 
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Ed  Bradley  (left)  is  congratuated  by  Lynn  A.  Greenwalt, 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  at  the 
presentation  of  the  Meritorious  Service  Citation  to  Bradley. 


Ed  Bradley,  former  fishery  bi- 
ologist for  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  (1952-1958)  and 
presently  Field  Supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  Raleigh  Office  of 
Division  of  River  Basins,  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
has  been  cited  for  meritorious 
service  by  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  Citation  reads  as  follows: 
"Mr.  Bradley's  career  with  the 
Division  of  River  Basin  Studies, 
dating  back  to  1958,  has  been 
characterized  by  many  notable 
accomplishments.  He  has  main- 
tained over  the  years  exceptional 
ability,  dedication,  and  interest. 
He  has  contributed  significantly 
to  resource  conservation  through 
considerable  input  into  such  ac- 
tivities as  an  inventory  of  the 
fish  and  wildlife  resources  of 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  effects 


of  pollution  on  these  resources, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
review  of  the  States'  Water  Qual- 
ity Standards,  and  the  Bureau's 
exhaustive  study  of  the  Nation's 
estuaries  under  the  National  Es- 
tuary Act.  Mr.  Bradley  has  serv- 
ed as  an  expert  fish  and  wildlife 
witness  in  precedent-setting  proj- 
ect cases  involving  the  Chicod 
Creek  Watershed,  North  Caro- 
lina; Gathright  Reservoir,  Vir- 
ginia; and  Blue  Ridge  Pump 
Storage,  Virginia.  His  leadership 
in  the  protection  of  coastal  estu- 
arine  resources  has  been  particu- 
larly noteworthy.  In  tribute  to 
his  untiring  efforts  and  profes- 
sional excellence,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  grants  to  Mr.  Ed- 
ward B.  Bradley  its  Meritorious 
Service  Award." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Rogers  C.  B.  Morton 


The  Great  Dismal  Swamp 

This  fascinating  area,  much  of  which 
is  in  North  Carolina,  is  described  and 
discussed  by  author  Brooke  Meanley, 
research  biologist  at  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  Patuxent  Wildlife 
Research  Center  at  Laurel  AAd.  The 
booklet  is  published  by  the  Audubon 
Naturalist  Society  and  is  available  for 
$2.00  by  writing  this  Society  at  Wood- 
end,  8940  Jones  Mill  Road,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  20015. 

Conservation  Directory 

The  1974  Conservation  Directory, 
just  published  at  $2  by  National  Wild- 
life Federation  as  a  conservation  educa- 
tion service,  lists  hundreds  of  U.S.  and 
Canadian  organizations  and  individuals, 
governmental  and  private,  concerned 
with  natural  resource  use  and  manage- 
ment. Special  features  include  separate 
listings  of  fish  and  game  administrators 
and  of  colleges  and  universities  offer- 
ing training  in  conservation  or  environ- 
ment fields;  and  references  to  other 
directories  and  periodicals,  audio-visual 
source  materials,  and  foreign  conserva- 
tion or  environment  offices.  More  than 
200  pages.  To  order,  send  your  name, 
address  and  remittance  to  National 
Wildlife  Federation,  Dept.  CD-8,  1412 
16th  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  20036. 

Eagle 

Dear  Sir: 

The  great  pictures  in  the  Louise 
Lamica  article  on  the  eagle  at 
Figure  8  prompts  this  report.  Dur- 
ing the  third  week  in  September, 
1973  while  driving  my  pickup  along 
the  bank  of  Kitty  Hawk  Bay,  I 
saw  what  must  have  been  at  least 
a  60-inch  wing-span  fly  over  at  not 
more  than  50  feet  above  the  truck. 
I  came  to  a  stop  just  in  time  to  see 
a  mature  bald  eagle  light  in  the  top 
of  a  pine  tree  less  than  100  yards 
from  me  and  not  more  than  35  feet 
above  the  ground. 

I  sat  and  watched  for  a  full  10 
minutes  until  he  took  off.  Since  he 
came  to  perch  directly  in  front  of 
me,  I  was  able  to  see  the  complete 
white  hood  and  tail  band. 

This  is  the  first  bald  eagle  I  have 
seen  in  North  Carolina,  although  I 
have  observed  several  at  Santee 
Cooper  over  the  years  in  South 
Carolina. 

I  was  somewhat  reluctant  to  talk 
about  this  sighting  because  public- 
ity seems  to  prompt  somebody  to 
want  to  take  a  pot-shot  as  I  am 
afraid  may  very  well  hapen  at  Fig- 
ure 8,  particularly  as  the  eagle 
develops  the  "bald."  Maybe  your 
Figure  Eight  eagle  ignored  the 
mockingbirds,  but  I  once  saw  a  full 
grown  bald  eagle  run  off  his  perch 
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The  white  head,  neck  and  tail  feathers 
of  the  bald  eagle  are  not  acquired  until 
the  bird  is  almost  five  years  old.  Males 
and  females  have  similar  plumage. 

by  two  crows.  He  was  on  a  cypress 
and  almost  open  water  and  I  had 
approached   to   within  something 
less  than  200  yards  poling  a  boat. 
While  he  ignored  me,  he  couldn't 
stand  the  pressure  from  the  crows. 
Very  truly  yours, 
David  H.  Henderson 
Charlotte 

•  One  point  that  perhaps  should 
have  been  made  in  the  article  men- 
tioned is  the  fact  that  bald  eagles 
do  not  acquire  the  white  head  and 
tail  until  their  fourth  or  fifth  year. 
Age  of  eagles  until  this  event  sim- 
ply must  go  as  "less  than  three 
years  old",  and  afterward  as  "ma- 
ture birds."  Ed. 

Scrambled  Island 

On  page  9  of  the  February  issue, 
in  the  article,  "A  Day  on  Smith 
Island",  some  lines  got  scrambled 
in  the  first  column  and  should  have 
read  like  this: 

I  was  eager  to  see  for  myself 
some  of  the  plants  and  animals 
which  make  up  what  has  been 
called  a  "tropical  paradise"  on  our 
shores. 

THERE  are  strict  limits  to  the 
scope  of  this  story.  It  deals  only 
with  the  wildlife  and  habitat  I  saw 
on  Smith  Island  on  October  3rd, 
1973. 

Our  appologies  to  you  and  author 
Mike  Godfrey. 

"American  Wilderness" 

Dear  Sir: 

It's  not  very  often  that  I  write 
to  someone  trying  to  get  action  on 
something  that  I  do  not  agree  with, 
but   being   an   avid  outdoorsman 


when  I  see  something  endangering 
the  sport,  I  speak  out. 

This  past  week  I,  along  with 
many  of  my  friends  went  to  see  the 
new  movie  being  shown  all  over  the 
state  "American  Wilderness."  This 
movie  is  perhaps  the  most  promot- 
ed movie  I  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
promoted  as  a  fantastic  outdoor 
movie  with  scenery  never  before 
seen  and  film  of  animals  that  is 
"breathtaking."  Being  promoted 
this  way  the  theater  was  packed 
with  young  children  and  older  peo- 
ple who  were  anxious  for  a  "Walt 
Disney"  type  of  movie. 

I,  along  with  many  other  people, 
was  horrified  to  find  out  that  it 
was  not  just  a  beautiful  outdoor 
movie,  but  a  two-and-a-half  hour 
film  about  an  ego-maniac  hunter 
who  is  trying  to  bag  one  of  each 
type  of  big  horn  rams  in  the  world. 
Therefore,  the  entire  movie  is  about 
this  one  man's  quest  for  trophies 
and  how  he  goes  about  doing  it.  It 
is  completely  and  totally  mislead- 
ing. This  man  is  shown  bagging 
deer,  bears,  rams  .  .  .  you  name  it. 

The  thing  that  is  so  terrible  about 
it  is  that  the  theater  is  packed  with 
people  who  actually  don't  agree 
with  this  type  of  thing.  I  heard  old 
ladies  and  children  yelling  out  as 
the  man  took  aim  on  a  mule  deer 
"Don't  shoot  him".  I  felt  so  guilty 
because  I  am  a  hunter  and  I  would 
have  loved  to  have  been  in  those 
locations  hunting  those  animals. 

The  man  who  was  doing  the  hunt- 
ing would  track  down  his  big  horn 
ram,  shoot  it  down,  they  would 
show  the  bloody  carcass,  then  show 
him  carting  off  the  rack — without 
taking  the  body.  In  other  words,  the 
man  would  not  take  the  meat. 

I,  along  with  many,  many  others 
who  saw  this  film  were  very  upset 


Smokey  Says: 


Remember — Be  sure  campfire 
is  out  before  you  leave! 


(1)  Because  there  will  be  many 
Carolinians  who  will  see  this  before 
it  leaves  the  state  (2)  it  is  com- 
pletely misrepresentative  of  true 
hunting  sportsmanship  (3)  99%  of 
the  people  who  go  to  see  it  are  sur- 
prised to  find  out  it  is  a  hunting 
movie  instead  of  a  "Disney"  type 
of  film.  Therefore,  the  people  are 
upset  from  being  "cheated,"  then 
see  this  ruthless  killing  and  are  in 
turn  very  mad  at  hunters. 

I  think  you  get  the  gist  of  my 
complaint.  Something  should  be 
done  about  this  movie  before  it 
completely  ruins  the  image  hunters 
have  for  so  long  worked  to  keep 
good  in  the  public's  eye. 

Charles  R.  Pittman 
Charlotte 

Interested? 

During  the  past  two  years,  since 
the  inception  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution-Peace Corps  Environment- 
al Program,  there  has  been  a  signif- 
icant increase  in  the  number  of 
Peace  Corps  Volunteers  requested 
by  developing  countries  for  assign- 
ment to  projects  dealing  with  en- 
vironmental problems.  A  large  share 
of  this  increase  has  occurred  in  the 
fields  of.natural  resource  conserva- 
tion and  ecological  research. 

To  date  there  are  several  hun- 
dred Peace  Corps  Volunteers  as- 
signed to  environmental  projects  in 
over  forty  countries,  and  many  of 
those  hold  Masters  or  Ph.D.  de- 
grees. The  skills  represented  by 
these  Volunteers  include  biology, 
botany,  ecology,  conservation  ed- 
ucation, sanitary  engineering,  soil 
science,  geology,  hydrology,  range 
management,  silviculture,  entomol- 
ogy, limnology,  marine  biology, 
wildlife  biology,  as  well  as  other 
related  disciplines.  In  these  individ- 
ual assignments,  Volunteers  are 
working  directly  with  a  host  govern- 
ment program  or  are  attached  to  a 
scientific  or  conservation  organiza- 
tion assisting  the  host  country. 
Most  of  the  assignments  provide 
opportunities  for  field  work  while 
others  are  mainly  teaching  or  ad- 
ministrative positions. 

Volunteers  from  many  southeast- 
ern universities  and  colleges  are  at 
work  around  the  world.  A  Ph.D  can- 
didate in  Plant  Pathology  at  North 
Carolina  State  University  is  doing 
research  and  extension  work  on  the 
pathology  of  tree  crops  in  Jamaica; 
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a  Forest  Pathologist  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity is  conducting  a  survey  on 
the  control  of  plant  diseases  for  the 
National  Foresty  School  in  Hon- 
duras; a  botanist  from  N.  C.  State 


University  is  a  botany  instructor  at 
the  National  University  of  Zaire, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Robert  K.  Poole  and  Dr. 
James  A.  Sherburne  of  The  Office 


of  Ecology  at  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.  C,  20560 
are  coordinating  the  Smithsonian 
Institution-Peace  Corps  Environ- 
mental Program.  ^ 


•  SHRIMPER  continued  from  page  9 

small  spots,  a  few  whiting  and  fewer  flounder  with 
even  less  shrimp  than  that.  The  shrimp  were  carefully 
collected  while  the  men  worked  hurriedly  to  get  the 
still-living  fish  over  the  side  as  they  had  no  com- 
mercial value  except  the  larger  ones.  The  gulls  gather- 
ed in  great  numbers  when  the  nets  were  brought 
aboard,  and  their  shrieks  filled  the  air. 

Leroy  says  they  can  shrimp  nearly  all  year  off 
Southport  except  for  a  time  when  the  boat  is  hauled 
out  for  repairs  and  upkeep.  Action  starts  in  April  and 
May  when  the  men  trawl  for  spotted  shrimp.  Brown 
shrimp  inhabit  the  local  Cape  Fear  waters  beginning 
in  July  and  last  well  into  September.  The  white  shrimp 
are  present  in  commercial  quantities  in  August  and 
September  and  last  well  into  December  and  sometimes 
the  whole  winter.  Capt.  John  thinks  they  will  be 
caught  all  winter  this  year.  Leroy  adds  that  they  could 
always  trap-fish  for  black  sea  bass  if  they  had  to,  but 
the  current  low  prices  on  blackfish  keep  the  crew 
working  hard  on  white  shrimp. 

The  boat  trawls  in  an  area  from  immediately  behind 
the  breakers  out  to  a  water  depth  of  30  to  40  feet. 
Beyond  that  there  are  rocks  on  the  seafloor  which 
tear  the  trawl  nets.  A  skipper  also  has  to  remember 
the  locations  of  some  two  or  three  submerged  ship- 
wrecks— mostly  Civil  War  blockade  runners — to  pre- 


This  is  what  it's  all  about!  These  white  shrimp  run  21  to  25 
to  the  pound  and  make  the  long  hours  on  rolling  seas 
worthwhile. 


vent  fouling  the  nets  and  losing  the  gear. 

The  Potter  men  range  as  far  south  as  Charleston 
and  Georgetown.  A  winter  day  is  mostly  a  dark  to 
dark  proposition  for  the  men  aboard  the  Lindy,  but 
in  the  summers  the  day  often  starts  at  2  or  3  a.m.  and 
lasts  until  the  sun  is  gone.  When  the  shrimp  are  very 
plentiful,  a  number  of  boats  drag  their  trawls  around 
the  clock  day  and  night  for  two  or  three  days  running. 
Leroy  says  four  days  would  be  the  maximum  to  keep 
shrimp  stored  on  ice. 

good  day's  catch  is  considered  to  be  five  boxes 
(100  pounds  of  shrimp  to  the  box)  during  the  height 
of  the  season  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  months. 
If  the  shrimp  are  running  small  in  size,  you  get  less 
money  at  the  dock.  The  shrimpers  trawl  five  or  six 
days  a  week,  weather  permitting,  and  there  is  a  no- 
shrimping  law  imposed  by  the  Division  of  Commercial 
and  Sports  Fisheries  against  shrimping  on  Sunday. 

Capt.  John  and  Leroy  both  mentioned  they  had  re- 
covered several  tagged  shrimp  this  season.  Leroy  says 
the  shrimp  are  in  heavy  concentrations  in  the  river 
and  inside  waters  during  warm  weather  as  well  as 
being  found  outside.  But  when  the  water  temperatures 
drop,  the  shrimp  leave  the  local  outside  waters  and 
head  both  south  and  offshore  out  on  the  continental 
shelf.  A  commercial  black  fishing  boat,  recently  set- 
ting traps  in  80  feet  of  water,  reported  catching  a  sea 
bass  that  had  just  swallowed  a  white  shrimp. 

The  Potter  men  have  been  shrimping  a  lot  of  years. 
One  of  Capt.  John's  sons,  John  Arthur,  runs  the 
shrimper,  Alda  W.  II,  while  Leroy  operates  the  Lindy. 
Leroy  says  he  got  his  start  in  commercial  fishing  by 
going  out  with  Capt.  John  when  he  was  14  years  old. 
They  trawled  a  15  foot  net  from  ah  outboard  skiff  in 
the  river  and  in  the  creeks  off  the  river  including  the 
creeks  behind  Bald  Head,  which  are  usually  produc- 
tive. 

Leroy  bought  the  Lindy  in  1970  and  has  been  shrimp- 
ing ever  since.  He  claims  a  lifetime  of  living  in  South- 
port  of  more  than  30  years.  He's  had  four  years  of 
military  duty  and  other  service  in  the  merchant 
marine.  He  says  of  it  all,  however,  he  likes  commercial 
shrimping  best,  and  unquestionably,  he  is  living  the 
best  of  all  possible  lives  working  with  his  dad  and 
Dana  going  down  to  the  sea  in  a  shrimper.  ^ 


•  SHAD  continued  from  page  1 1 

what  they  like  best,  you  can  switch  back  to  a  single 
lure. 

The  favored  technique  is  to  anchor  just  above  a 
known  shad  hole  and  cast  across  the  stream,  retriev- 
ing slowly  near  the  bottom  as  the  lure  sweeps  down 
with  the  current.  The  same  deadly  tactic  also  works 
from  the  bank.  Figure  on  getting  hung  up  occasion- 
ally, and  carry  plenty  of  spare  lures.  In  swift  water, 
some  fishermen  merely  trail  the  lures  behind  an 
anchored  boat,  letting  them  hang  in  the  current  until 
a  fish  strikes. 

Watch  the  other  fishermen  and  duplicate  their 
tactics  if  you  see  them  catching  fish.  Chances  are, 
however,  if  others  are  catching  fish  and  you  aren't, 


you  need  to  move.  Shad  follow  rather  rigid  routes 
along  the  current,  and  unless  you  are  in  exactly  the 
right  spot,  you  could  strike  out. 

It's  often  boom  or  bust  with  shad.  If  you  hit  the 
peak  of  the  run  —  which  can  vary  anywhere  from 
early  March  through  April  —  depending  upon  where 
you  are,  it's  no  mean  trick  to  catch  50  or  more  a  day. 
At  other  times,  you  may  not  get  a  strike. 

The  shad  runs  usually  start  in  late  February  on 
the  lower  ends  of  the  rivers  and  progress  upstream. 
The  higher  up  the  river  you  fish,  the  later  the  run. 
By  May,  most  of  the  activity  is  usually  over. 

Time  your  trips  carefully  and  if  you  can  get  some- 
one who  lives  near  a  shad  river  to  call  you  when  the 
run  hits  its  peak,  you'll  undoubtedly  catch  more  fish.  ^ 
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HERN  BALD  EAGLE  •  FLORIDA  EVERGLADE  KITE  ./AMERICAN  PEREGRINE  FALCON  •  WHOOPING  CRANE  •  ARCTIC  PER 
TER  PRAIRIE  CHICKEN  •  ESKIMO  CURLEW  •  BLUE  PIKE  •  UTAH  PRAI 
SANDHILL  CRANE  •  PUERTO  RICAN  PARROT  •  IVORY-BILLED  WOODPE 
:HMAN  S  WARBLER  •  KIRTLAND'S  WARBLER  •  MOLOKAI  CREEPER  •  D 
TO  RICAN  BOA  •  TEXAS  BLIND  SALAMANDER  •  SHORTNOSE  STURGEON' 
ER  WOLF  •  SAN  JOAQUIN  KIT  FOX  •  BLACK-FOOTED  FERRET  •  FLO 
GHORN  •  COLUMBIAN  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  •  LAYSAN  DUCK  •  BROWN 
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PUERTO  RICAN  PARROT  •  flj« 
KIRTLAND  S  WARBLER  »  MOL 
ERTO  RICAN  BOA  •  TEXAS  BLIND  SALAMANDER  •  SHORT* 
IMBER  WOLF  •  SAN  JOAQUIN  KIT  FOX  •  BLACK-FOOTED  Fgl 
f!N  •  COLUMBIAN  WHITE-TAILED  DEER  •  LAYSAN  DUCK  •  BR 
CK-FOOTED  FERRET  •  FLORIDA  PANTHER  •  FLORIDA  MANA? 

LAYSAN  DUCK  •  BROWN  PELICAN  •  CALIFORNIA  COWQ 
WHOOPING  CRANE  •  ARCTIC  PEREGRiNE  FALCON  •  ATT  WAT 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


The  vocabulary  of  the  little 
screech  owl  is  just  about  as 
limitless  as  that  of  a  mocking- 
bird. The  wails,  laughs,  hoots, 
and  chuckles  of  a  pair  talking 
it  over  on  a  spring  night  must 
be  heard  to  be  believed.  Two 
color  phases,  the  red  (shown 
here)  and  gray,  are  common. 
The  screech  owl  is  a  great 
mouser.  Painting  by  Chris  For- 
rest, Raleigh. 
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Wyoming  mountains?  Canadian  wilderness?  No,  practical- 
r"^TTTTH>T1  ,T~,T\/TTh  'y  'n  our  backyard;  this  is  a  meandering  coastal  stream  of 
V^*^ J-     1  11  -1J--I       which  we  have  hundreds  ...  all  worth  saving  .  .  .  as  is  .  .  . 
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VER  the  years,  the  trout  you  catch  tend  to  blur 
in  memory.  There  are  so  many  good  days  and  so 
many  good  fish.  But  I  will  never  forget  two. 

One  was  my  first  "wild"  trout.  I  caught  him  years 
ago  when  I  was  learning  to  fish.  He  was  in  a  tiny 
headwaters  stream  high  in  the  mountains;  a  stream 
that  has  never  been  stocked  with  hatchery  trout.  The 
fish  was  a  small  brookie,  scarcely  six  inches  long, 
and  his  back  was  dark  green,  almost  black.  His  sides 
were  spattered  with  brilliant  red  and  blue  spots. 
Mountain  folks  call  these  trout  "speckles."  They  are 
brook  trout,  remnants  of  the  original  char  found  in 
western  North  Carolina  before  the  coming  of  the 
white  man. 

What  made  this  fish  memorable?  His  wildness.  He 
was  my  link  with  antiquity,  a  jeweled  monument  to 
what  this  land  was  once  like. 

The  second  trout  that  stands  out  in  memory  was  a 
17  and  a  half  inch  stream-bred  brown  that  I  caught 
in  a  stream  under  "native"  regulations.  He  took  a 
tellico  nymph.  Though  his  ancestors  were  stocked, 
I'm  certain  that  trout  was  born  in  the  stream.  I  re- 
spected his  beauty  and  wariness.  Catching  him  gave 
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me  a  sense  of  real  accomplishment  (though  it  was  un- 
doubtedly mostly  luck).  Because  that  brown  was  born 
in  the  stream,  he  can  be  considered  a  wild  trout,  and 
that  wildness  made  him  precious. 

I  suspect  the  majority  of  trout  fishermen  in  North 
Carolina  share  my  respect  for  wild  trout.  Like  most  of 
my  trouting  brethren,  I  fish  all  sorts  of  streams,  and  I 
use  a  variety  of  techniques  from  natural  bait  to  flies 
and  spinners.  There  is  an  art  to  fishing  each  type  suc- 
cessfully. And  like  many  trout  fishermen,  I  fish  all 
types  of  water,  including  "general"  streams  where 
bait  is  allowed,  "native"  streams  and  "trophy"  streams. 
I  catch  both  wild  and  hatchery  trout,  and  I've  even 
had  the  occasional  good  fortune  to  fish  a  couple  of 
private  streams  where  trout  reach  large  sizes  as  a 
result  of  supplemental  feeding. 

To  paraphrase  Will  Rogers,  I'd  have  to  say  "I've 
never  caught  a  trout  I  didn't  like."  That  even  holds 
true  on  streams  I've  fished  where  there  are  darn  few 
trout,  other  than  hatchery  trout,  to  catch. 

Still,  most  of  the  fishermen  I  meet  hold  a  special 
place  in  their  hearts  for  wild  trout.  And  I've  got  good 
news  for  them.  The  wild  trout  is  alive  and  flopping  in 
North  Carolina,  even  on  most  of  the  "general"  streams. 


True,  there  are  streams  in  this  State  which  might 
have  few  trout  if  they  were  not  stocked,  but  virtually 
all  of  the  some  1,600  miles  of  stocked  public  streams 
are  capable  of  supporting  wild  trout  populations — 
and  in  fact,  most  do  support  some  wild  trout. 

Of  course,  in  streams  under  "native"  or  "trophy" 
regulations,  hatchery  trout  are  not  stocked  and  ex- 
cellent wild  trout  populations  are  maintained  by 
special  creel  and  fishing  technique  restrictions.  With- 
out these  restrictions,  the  streams  would  require  sup- 
plemental stockings. 

Yet,  even  in  most  "general"  streams  (where  natural 
bait  may  be  used,  and  where  the  daily  creel  limit  is 
seven  trout  with  no  minimum  size  limit)  wild  trout 
populations  are  often  significant. 

Exactly  how  many  wild  trout  there  are  in  these 
"general"  streams  is  not  known.  Still,  it  is  possible  to 
make  some  observations  about  the  importance  of  wild 
trout  in  "general"  streams.  From  studies,  we  know 
that  a  few  of  the  "general"  streams  have  marginal 
water  quality,  and  therefore  their  trout  populations 
must  be  maintained  almost  solely  by  stocking.  In  other 
"general"  streams,  where  habitat  and  water  quality 
approach  the  ideal,  the  wild  trout  population  may 


"Wild  trout  are  alive  and 
flopping  in  North  Carolina, 
even  on  most  of  the  General 
Streams" 
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A.  J.  Johnson  of  Winston- Salem,  lands  a  small  wild  trout 
(perhaps  in  a  rather  casual  way!).  He  released  the  fish  to 
fight  again  another  day. 


comprise  as  much  as  85  percent  of  the  total  catch. 
Most  "general"  streams,  of  course,  fall  somewhere  in 
between. 

The  point  is,  though,  that  even  in  streams  under 
"general"  regulations,  wild  trout  are  of  considerable 
importance — far  greater  than  most  anglers  expect. 

Because  wild  trout  comprise  a  significant  part  of 
the  angler's  creel,  even  in  "general"  streams,  their 
presence  is  considered  when  evaluating  the  trout  fish- 
ery in  the  state.  Where  it  can  be  determined  that  wild 
trout  can  support  a  fishery — even  in  "general"  streams 
— they  are  encouraged  to  do  so.  One  of  the  principles 
of  trout  management  employed  by  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission's  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 
is  to  "supplement"  wild  trout  populations,  rather  than 
replace  them. 

One  reason  wild  trout  populations  in  the  "general" 
streams  merit  special  attention  is  because  wild  trout 
are  superior  both  aesthetically  and  biologically  which 
is  another  way  of  saying  that  wild  trout  are  better  and 
most  trout  fishermen  prefer  to  catch  them. 

Biologically,  a  wild,  stream  bred  trout  has  many  ad- 
vantages over  a  hatchery  trout.  The  wild  trout  has  a 
keener  natural  instinct  for  survival.  A  heavy  flood 
will  virtually  wipe  out  a  population  of  hatchery  trout, 
but  when  the  waters  recede,  the  wild  trout  population 
will  largely  remain.  In  a  severe  drought,  when  water 
temperatures  reach  lethal  levels,  more  hatchery  trout 
than  wild  trout  will  die  because  the  wild  fish  have 
a  greater  instinct  to  seek  out  cool  spring  runs.  Wild 
trout  can  more  easily  adapt  to  changing  food  supplies, 
and  they  have  greater  success  spawning.  The  com- 
parison could  go  on,  but  there  is  no  need  for  it.  The 
fact  that  wild  trout  are  superior  is  an  indisputable 
fact  recognized  by  expert  fisheries  biologists. 

The  wild  trout's  natural  superiority — combined  with 
the  fact  that  most  fishermen  prefer  to  catch  wild  fish 
— is  one  of  the  prime  reasons  for  insuring  their 
prosperity. 

Another  practical  reason  for  insuring  the  continued 
health  of  wild  trout  populations  involves  economics. 
Hatchery  trout  are  very  expensive  to  raise  and  stock, 
and  many  believe  that  some  of  this  money  would  be 


better  spent  protecting  water  quality  and  habitat  for 
trout  so  that  more  streams — even  "general"  streams — 
are  capable  of  furnishing  a  good  wild  trout  fishery. 

Still,  it  is  widely  recognized  that  it  will  probably 
always  be  necessary  to  stock  certain  types  of  streams 
— at  least  those  which  are  unable  to  support  a  fishable 
wild  trout  population.  Hatchery  trout  are  relatively 
easy  to  catch,  and  they  provide  sport  primarily  early 
in  the  season  when  most  trout  fishermen  are  on  the 
streams.  Also,  hatchery  trout  afford  seasonal  fishing 
in  streams  where  wild  trout  populations  cannot  live. 
Hatchery  trout  can  also  be  used  to  help  restore  wild 
trout  populations  in  streams  with  good  water  quality 
and  habitat  which  do  not  already  have  an  adequate 
population.  And,  hatchery  trout  can  augment  wild 
trout  populations  in  streams  where  natural  spawning 
is  not  very  successful  because  of  siltation  or  other 
factors  which  affect  water  quality. 

In  determining  which  streams  to  stock — and  how 
many  fish  to  stock — the  Wildlife  Commission  takes 
the  wild  trout  population  into  consideration.  The  idea 
is  to  avoid  over-stocking  with  hatchery  trout.  Where 
wild  trout  cannot  or  do  not  exist,  sizeable  stockings  of 
hatchery  trout  are  made.  Where  streams  already  have 
wild  trout,  hatchery  fish  are  used  merely  to  supple- 
ment the  wild  population  and  bring  the  total  trout  pop- 
ulation up  to  the  natural  carrying  capacity  of  the 
stream.  If  a  stream  has  a  good,  stable  population  of 
wild  trout,  no  stocking  may  be  necessary — and  in  fact, 
a  massive  stocking  of  hatchery  trout  may  actually 
result  in  fewer  trout  in  the  stream. 

Though  it  is  only  theory — and  needs  more  study — 
it  is  felt  by  some  biologists  that  massive  stock- 
ings of  hatchery  trout  on  top  of  a  stable  population 
of  wild  trout  results  in  extreme  competition  for  the 
limited  available  natural  food.  When  this  happens, 
there  may  not  be  enough  food  to  go  around,  and  some 
of  the  hatchery  trout  and  wild  trout  starve.  After 
most  of  the  hatchery  trout  have  been  caught,  or  suf- 
fered expected  mortality,  the  stream  will  again  have 
primarily  a  wild  trout  population — but  the  wild  trout 
population  may  be  smaller  than  it  was  before  the 
hatchery  trout  were  stocked. 

In  order  to  avoid  this,  the  Wildlife  Commission 
stocks  primarily  in  the  spring  when  food  supplies  are 
higher,  and  takes  pains  not  to  over-stock  a  stream  to 
the  detriment  of  any  existing  wild  trout  population. 
Since  the  catch  rate  and  natural  mortality  of  hatchery 
trout  is  rather  severe,  by  the  time  the  stream's  food 
supply  is  falling  off  in  the  fall  months,  most  of  the 
hatchery  trout  are  gone.  The  wild  trout  population, 
however,  is  able  to  survive  through  the  late  summer, 
fall  and  winter  months  because  this  competition  has 
largely  been  removed.  Over-stocking,  and  stocking 
year  'round  could  result  in  competition  against  wild 
trout  populations  that  would  reduce  the  numbers  of 
wild  trout,  and  thus  result  in  fewer  catchable  trout. 

One  promising  management  practice  involving  dis- 
criminate stocking  is  being  used  in  North  Carolina  to 
help  re-establish  wild  trout  populations  in  streams 
which  have  largely  lost  their  ability  to  support  wild 
brook  and  rainbow  trout.  It  is  known  that  brown 
trout  can  tolerate  warmer  waters,  and  they  also 
survive  better  in  streams  that  carry  higher  pollution 
or  silt.  By  selectively  stocking  brown  trout  finger- 
lings  in  certain  streams,  it  is  hoped  that  wild  trout 
populations  can  be  at  least  partially  restored.  Brown 
trout,  however,  are  hard  to  raise  and  success  will 
take  time.  •  continued  on  page  27 
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j^J  ORTH  Carolina  contains  more  flowing  water 
capable  of  supporting  mountain  trout  than  any  other 
state  in  the  southeastern  United  States — roughly  some 
4,000  miles.  All  of  this  mileage  is  located  in  the  26 
westernmost  counties — counties  in  or  bordering  the 
Appalachian  mountain  chain.  Here,  at  elevations 
greater  than  1,500  feet  above  sea  level,  stream  tempera- 
tures generally  are  cool  enough  to  support  mountain 
trout.  However,  trout  habitat  in  North  Carolina  is  a 
fragile  system,  and  the  works  of  man  often  tip  the 
balance  against  trout  survival.  Logging,  farming,  road 
building,  constructing  housing  developments,  etc.  all 
take  their  toll  through  the  silting  of  streams — which 
limits  trout  reproduction  and  food  organisms;  and/or 
through  the  removal  of  vegetation  from  the  stream 
banks — which  often  causes  the  water  temperature  to 
increase  to  the  point  that  trout  cannot  survive.  Also, 
the  construction  of  lakes  and  ponds  on  trout  streams 
can  be  detrimental  by  blocking  upstream  migration  of 
trout  to  headwater  spawning  areas,  and  by  warming 
the  water  downstream  when  surface  overflows  are 
used.  Many  concerned  North  Carolinians  now  are 
calling  for  laws  to  protect  our  trout  streams  from 
careless  land-use  practices. 

Trout  fishing  in  North  Carolina  is  becoming  more 
popular  each  year,  and  sales  of  trout  licenses  have 
mushroomed.  This  is  due  in  part  because  ours  is  a 
unique  fishery  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States;  the  surroundings  are  aesthetically  appealing; 
better  roads  have  opened  up  the  mountains;  and  people 
have  more  leisure  time  and  are  more  mobile  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  While  this  increase  in  fishing 
pressure  has  been  building,  the  water  available  for 
public  fishing  has  been  decreasing,  due  primarily  to 
land  posting.  Most  of  the  streams  being  closed  to 
public  fishing  actually  are  public  waters  and  the  fish 
in  them  belong  to  the  public,  but  private  individuals 
own  the  stream  bottom  and  can  effectively  prevent 
public  access.  So,  if  one  looks  very  far  into  the  future, 
he  will  probably  see  more  stringent  regulations,  and 
efforts  by  the  State  to  purchase  or  lease  privately- 
owned  stream  beds,  thus  opening  up  more  water  to 
public  fishing. 

Three  species  of  mountain  trout  are  present  in  North 


Carolina  waters  today:  the  brook  trout,  the  rainbow 
trout,  and  the  brown  trout.  In  addition,  a  species  of 
salmon,  the  kokanee,  is  found  in  1,610-acre  Nantahala 
Reservoir  in  Macon  County. 

The  brook  or  speckled  trout  as  it  is  called  locally, 
is  the  only  trout  that  is  native  to  North  Carolina.  Often 
a  brilliantly  colored  fish,  it  is  readily  identifiable  by 
the  white  leading  edge,  backed  by  black,  of  its  lower 
fins.  It  was  once  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
mountain  counties,  but  because  of  changing  land  use 
patterns,  over-fishing,  and  competition  with  rainbow 
and  brown  trout,  its  range  now  is  greatly  reduced. 
Today  it  is  found  in  numbers  only  in  those  headwater 
streams  that  are  either  remote,  or  that  have  heavy 
rhododendron  cover  that  limits  fishing.  The  brook 
trout  is  easy  to  catch,  and  usually  when  a  stream  is 
made  too  accessible  through  new  roads,  resort  develop- 
ments, etc.,  the  "speckles"  are  quickly  caught  out,  if 
not  eliminated  by  accompanying  habitat  changes.  The 
wild  southern  Appalachian  brook  trout  already  has 
disappeared  from  some  mountain  counties  altogether, 
and  is  fast  going  out  in  others.  Its  future  in  North 
Carolina  looks  dim,  except  on  public  lands  where  some 
areas  can  be  kept  in  a  wild  and  remote  condition. 
Willis  King,  former  Wildlife  Commission  Fisheries 
Chief,  wrote  in  a  1947  pamphlet,  that  North  Carolina 
brook  trout  should  be  given  ".  .  .  some  protection 
against  man  whose  insatiable  appetite  would  swallow 
the  last  morsel  of  brook  trout  if  that  were  permitted." 
The  typical  brook  trout  caught  today  is  8  inches  or  less 
in  length,  with  one  12  inches  long  or  longer  a  rarity. 
Because  of  their  small  size  and  the  small,  overgrown 
streams  where  they  are  found,  brook  trout  seldom  get 
to  put  up  much  of  a  fight  when  hooked — they  are 
simply  snatched  unceremoniously  from  the  water. 
They  are  much  sought  after  by  local  people,  though, 
who  prefer  them  over  rainbow  and  brown  for  the 
table. 

The  rainbow  trout  is  native  to  the  western  slopes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  range  in  the  western  United  States, 
but  it  was  introduced  into  North  Carolina  as  early  as 
the  1880's.  Since  then  it  has  been  stocked  in  most  trout 
waters  in  the  State,  and  now  has  become  the  back- 
bone of  our  trout  fishery.  Wild  rainbows  are  dis- 
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A  catch  like  these  9-  to  13-inch 
rainbows  sometimes  comes  easy  but 
often  seems  impossible.  Trout  fish- 
ing is  a  sport  and  unpredictable,  and 
I  guess  we  wouldn't  have  it  any 
other  way. 
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tinguishable  by  the  pinkish  blue  to  red  longitudinal 
band,  varying  numbers  of  black  spots,  and  frequently 
a  pink  or  red  gill  cover.  The  typical  wild  rainbow 
taken  from  North  Carolina  waters  is  10  inches  or  less 
in  length,  but  fish  up  to  15  inches  long  are  not  un- 
common, and  occasionally  much  larger  specimens  are 
taken.  The  rainbow  does  best  in  clear,  cool,  cascading 
type  streams,  but  can  hold  its  own  in  waters  too  warm 
or  too  silt-laden  for  brook  trout.  In  streams  where  both 
rainbow  and  brook  trout  occur,  rainbow  usually  pre- 
vail eventually,  unless  they  are  blocked  from  the  head- 
waters by  impassable  falls  or  by  temperature  and 
chemical  conditions  not  to  their  liking.  Rainbows  are 
known  as  spectacular  fighters,  and  frequently  jump 
from  the  water  when  hooked. 

The  brown  trout  is  native  to  northern  Europe,  and 
was  imported  into  this  country  from  Germany  and 
Scotland  in  the  late  1800's.  It  was  first  stocked  in 
North  Carolina  shortly  after  1905,  but  was  never  as 
widely  distributed  as  was  the  rainbow.  In  fact,  the 
brown  trout  is  still  expanding  its  range  in  North 
Carolina  today.  Wild  brown  trout  can  be  distinguished 
by  their  brownish-yellowish  color  and  the  scattered 
black,  red,  and  orange  spots  on  their  sides.  The  brown 
is  extremely  wary,  and  is  the  hardest  of  the  trout  to 
catch.  Once  they  become  established  in  a  stream  with 
good  trout  habitat,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fish  them 
out  no  matter  how  heavy  the  fishing  pressure.  Fre- 
quently, inexperienced  anglers  fishing  in  brown  trout 
water  will  not  get  so  much  as  a  strike,  and  are  con- 
vinced that  there  are  no  fish  in  the  stream — when,  in 
actuality,  there  may  be  an  excellent  population  of  wild 
browns. 

When  brown  trout  were  first  introduced  into  North 
Carolina,  many  anglers  disliked  them  because  they 
were  hard  to  catch,  but  in  this  day  of  heavy  fishing 
pressure,  most  anglers  like  them  for  this  very  reason 
— plus  the  fact  that  they  grow  to  a  large  size,  even  in 
small  streams.  The  brown  trout  seems  to  prefer  the 
larger,  slower  flowing  streams  containing  an  abund- 
ance of  minnows.  However,  it  does  well  in  some  of 
the  smaller,  swifter  streams  too.  Because  of  its  fish- 
eating  habits  and  the  tendency  of  the  larger  individ- 
uals to  monopolize  a  stretch  of  water  that  could  sup- 


port several  smaller  trout,  it  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  to  avoid 
indiscriminate  stocking  of  them  in  high  quality  rain- 
bow and  brook  trout  streams.  Brown  trout  are  stub- 
born fighters  when  hooked,  but  do  not  put  on  as 
spectacular  an  acrobatic  show  as  the  rainbow.  Instead, 
they  tend  to  go  to  the  bottom  and  to  run  under  a  log 
or  into  a  rock  crevice.  The  typical  brown  trout  taken 
from  North  Carolina  waters  is  12  inches  or  less  in 
length,  but  fish  up  to  24  inches  long  are  common — 
and  occasionally,  one  longer  than  30  inches  and  weigh- 
ing 10  pounds  or  better  is  taken. 

The  kokanee  salmon,  a  landlocked  form  of  the  sock- 
eye  salmon,  is  native  to  lakes  in  the  U.  S.  Pacific 
Northwest,  western  Canada,  Alaska,  and  Japan. 
Kokanee  were  stocked  in  Nantahala  Lake  for  5  con- 
secutive years  beginning  in  1960,  and  a  reproducing 
population  has  been  established.  The  Nantahala 
kokanee  is  small,  seldom  exceeding  4  pounds — with 
the  average  size  at  maturity  being  about  2.5  pounds 
and  18  inches  long.  It  has  a  silvery  color  during  its 
immature  years,  but  at  maturity,  the  male  develops  a 
red  body,  greenish  head,  and  hooked  jaws.  Following 
spawning,  these  fish  die  just  as  do  their  Pacific  kin. 
Although  a  few  are  caught  each  year,  they  are  not 
yet  numerous  enough  to  provide  good  angling,  and 
are  seldom  seen  except  during  the  fall  spawning  run 
up  the  Nantahala  River. 

Public  Mountain  Trout  Water 

Of  the  more  than  4,000  miles  of  streams  in  North 
Carolina  capable  of  supporting  trout,  better  than  one 
half  are  open  to  public  fishing.  Most  of  these  waters 
are  managed  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  but  on  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
U.  S.  Park  Service  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians,  trout  waters  are  managed  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  re- 
spectively. 

Public  trout  waters  managed  by  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  are  designated  as 
Public  Mountain  Trout  Waters  and  are  identified  by 
signs  posted  along  the  stream  bank.  These  waters  are 
split  into  two  categories:  Game  Lands  and  non-Game 
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Land  or  "open"  water.  Game  Land  streams  and  ponds 
are  on  State-owned  land,  private  lands  under  formal 
lease  by  the  State,  or  on  U.  S.  Forest  Service  lands. 
Non-Game  Land  or  open  waters  are  for  the  most  part 
on  privately-owned  land  where  through  informal 
agreements,  public  fishing  is  allowed  by  landowners 
in  return  for  having  the  water  stocked.  While  there  is 
usually  little  change  in  designation  of  Game  Land 
waters,  the  non-Game  Land  category  is  subject  to  the 
whim  of  individual  landowners  who  may  decide  to  post 
their  land  against  trespass  at  any  time — usually  in 
anger  over  the  thoughtless  act  of  some  angler.  A 
listing  of  non-Game  and  major-Game  Land  waters  is 
made  annually,  but  to  be  safe,  anglers  should  look  for 
the  Designated  Public  Mountain  Trout  Water  signs 
along  the  streams. 

Regulations 

Regulations  applying  to  State-managed  trout  waters 
fall  into  three  categories:  Trophy  Trout,  Native  Trout, 
and  General  Trout.  Trophy  Trout  regulations  are  the 
most  restrictive,  embodying  size,  lure,  and  creel  restric- 
tions that  severely  limit  the  catch — in  essence,  making 
streams  under  this  classification  the  "fishing  for  fun" 
type.  There  is  no  regular  stocking  program  in  Trophy 
waters  ,and  fishing  is  primarily  for  wild,  stream-reared 
trout.  Native  Trout  regulations  are  not  as  stringent  as 
the  Trophy  ones,  but  still  embody  size,  lure,  and  creel 
restrictions.  These  streams,  while  mainly  the  "fishing 
for  fun"  type,  never-the-less  provide  some  take-home 
catch. 

There  is  no  regular  stocking  program  on  Native 
streams,  with  the  emphasis  being  on  wild,  stream- 
reared  trout.  Streams  under  Native  and  Trophy  regula- 
tions are  found  only  on  Game  Lands.  General  Trout 
regulations  are  the  least  restrictive  of  all,  with  no  bait 
or  size  restrictions,  and  a  more  liberal  creel  limit.  Most 
North  Carolina  trout  waters,  both  those  on  Game 
Lands  and  off,  are  covered  by  the  General  regulations. 
Many  of  these  streams  are  stocked  annually  by  state 
and  federal  hatcheries  with  both  fingerling  and  year- 
ling trout.  Stockings  range  from  light  to  heavy  de- 
pending on  stream  size,  quality,  and  fishing  pressure. 
While  some  General  streams  are  marginal  trout  waters 
supporting  primarily  a  "put  and  take"  fishery,  others 
provide  fine  fishing  for  wild  trout  as  well  as  stocked 
fish.  Most  of  the  trout  caught  in  North  Carolina  are 
wild  fish  and  the  stocking  program  is  used  to  supple- 
ment the  wild  population  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide 
better  fishing  without  detriment  to  the  stream  bred 
trout. 

License  Requirements 

Several  licenses  are  applicable  to  trout  fishing  on 
State-managed  waters.  In  general,  a  regular  State 
fishing  license  is  required  for  all  waters  (for  excep- 
tions, see  "Inland  Fishing  Regulations"  booklet).  A 
special  trout  license  is  required  on  waters  designated 
as  Public  Mountain  Trout  Waters,  and  a  special  Game 
Land  Use  Permit  is  required  when  fishing  Game  Land 
waters — these  latter  two  being  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular State  fishing  license.  Children  under  16  years  of 
age  are  exempt  from  all  fishing  license  requirements. 

Waters  Managed  by  the  Federal  Government 

Trout  waters  under  Federal  management  are  on 
National  Park  lands.  Most  of  these  waters  are  located 
on  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  al- 
though some  are  found  on  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  lands. 


There  are  some  300  miles  of  streams  in  the  North 
Carolina  portion  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park,  most  of  which  are  in  roadless  areas,  and 
feature  fishing  for  wild  trout.  However,  some  streams 
in  the  vicinity  of  roads  and  campgrounds  are  stocked 
with  hatchery  fish. 

Park  regulations  fall  into  three  categories:  1)  Reg- 
ular; 2)  Sport  Fishing  Streams;  and  3)  Waters  Re- 
served for  Children.  The  "Regular"  classification  is 
similar  to  the  "Native"  category  in  State-managed 
waters,  and  has  size  and  bait  restrictions.  Sport  Fish- 
ing Streams  are  similar  to  the  State  "Trophy"  system 
and  have  a  restrictive  size  limit  that  makes  them  es- 
sentially the  "fishing  for  fun"  type.  On  waters  reserved 
for  children  under  twelve,  bait  restrictions  are  more 
liberal,  although  the  creel  limit  is  not  high. 

License  Requirements.  A  Tennessee  and/or  North 
Carolina  State  fishing  license  is  required  to  fish  in  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  but  the  posses- 
sor of  a  non-resident  license  issued  by  the  State  of 
Tennessee  or  by  the  State  of  North  Carolina  may  fish 
throughout  the  Park.  There  is  no  special  Park  Service 
permit  or  license. 

The  75  miles  of  streams  and  66  acres  of  ponds  located 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  right-of-way  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government.  Through 
special  agreements,  around  one  third  of  the  stream 
mileage  is  managed  by  the  North  Carolina  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  under  "General  Trout"  regula- 
tions. In  those  Parkway  waters  managed  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  special  regulations  apply, 
and  to  be  safe,  persons  desiring  to  fish  Parkway  waters 
should  first  read  the  rules  printed  on  signs  posted 
around  the  lake  shorelines  and  along  the  stream  banks. 
An  appropriate  North  Carolina  State  Fishing  license 
is  required. 

For  further  information  concerning  trout  waters  in 
the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park,  write: 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 
Division  of  Fishery  Services 
Gatlinburg,  Tennessee  37738 
For  further  information  on  Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
trout  waters,  write  either  the  above  address  or: 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway 
P.  O.  Box  7606 

Asheville,  North  Carolina  28807 

Cherokee  Indian  Waters 

The  57,000  acre  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation  is  locat- 

Santeetlah  Creek,  ambling  through  Joyce  Kilmer  Memorial 
Forest,  is  an  example  of  trout  water  worth  saving  and 
managing. 
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ed  adjacent  to  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park,  near  Bryson  City,  North  Carolina.  Approximate- 
ly 6,000  Indians  live  on  the  Reservation,  and  they 
have  opened  to  public  fishing  for  a  fee  some  30  miles 
of  major  streams  and  6  acres  of  ponds.  These  are  des- 
ignated as  "Enterprise  Waters"  and  are  operated  as  a 
Tribal  business.  On  non-Enterprise  waters,  only  East- 
ern Band  Cherokees  are  allowed  to  fish.  Enterprise 
Waters  are  heavily  stocked  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  even  novice  anglers  stand  a  good  chance 
of  catching  fish.  Regulations  are  liberal,  and  trout  for 
supper  is  standard  fare  at  the  many  campgrounds 
along  the  major  streams.  In  addition  to  the  Tribal 
permit,  a  regular  State  fishing  license  is  required.  For 
further  information,  write: 

Cherokee  Fish  Management  Enterprise 

P.  0.  Box  302 

Cherokee,  North  Carolina  28719 
Commercial  Trout  "Catch-out"  Ponds 

Numerous  commercial  trout  catch-out  ponds  are 
located  throughout  the  mountains  of  western  North 
Carolina.  These  are  licensed  by  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  and  are  operated  on  a 
profit  basis  by  private  individuals.  Roadside  advertise- 
ments should  enable  interested  persons  to  find  them 
with  little  trouble.  However,  should  anyone  want  more 
specific  information,  lists  of  commercial  ponds  are 
available  upon  request  from:  Division  of  Inland  Fish- 
eries, North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
325  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611. 

Most  ponds  feature  hatchery-reared  rainbow  trout, 
and  the  only  limit  on  your  catch  is  your  pocketbook. 
Most  operate  on  a  poundage  basis,  with  the  average  fee 
being  about  $1.50  per  pound.  Nearly  all  catch-out  busi- 
nesses provide  fishing  equipment,  plus  dressing  and 
packaging  of  the  catch  as  part  of  the  deal.  In  addition, 
some  operations  have  restaurants  connected  with  them 
that  will  prepare  your  trout  for  you,  while  still  others 
provide  utensils,  outdoor  grills,  etc.  if  you  wish  to 
cook  the  fish  yourself  right  on  the  spot.  While  com- 
mercial catch-out  ponds  do  not  provide  the  challenge 
of  stream  fishing,  they  do  fulfill  a  definite  need  by 
providing  trout  fishing  for  those  persons  who  do  not 
have  the  time,  skill,  or  agility  needed  for  stream  fish- 
ing. Additional  benefits  are  that  no  State  fishing 
licenses  of  any  kind  are  required,  and  no  one  is  going 
to  come  home  empty-handed — as  sometimes  happens 
on  streams. 

Fishing  Tips 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  for  persons  not  familiar 
with  a  certain  area  is  determining  the  exact  locations 
of  streams  or  lakes  they  wish  to  fish.  Ordinary  road 
maps  do  not  show  enough  detail  to  help  much.  County 
maps,  which  show  State  secondary  roads  (SSR),  are 
perhaps  the  best  bet  for  locating  streams.  These  maps 
are  available  at  county  courthouses  and  from:  North 
Carolina  Dept.  of  Transportation,  Raleigh,  North  Caro- 
lina 27611. 

Topographical  maps,  which  are  quite  detailed,  but 
expensive,  are  available  from: 

Map  Distribution  Section 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey 
1200  S.  Eads  Street 
Arlington,  Virginia  22202 
Unless  you  already  know  which  quadrangles  you 
want,  ask  for  the  free  index  to  topographic  maps'  for 
North  Carolina.  If  you  are  interested  in  Game  Land 


streams,  ask  for  a  book  of  Game  Lands  maps  when 
you  purchase  your  Game  Lands  Use  Permit,  or  write: 

Division  of  Inland  Fisheries 

North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 

325  N.  Salisbury  Street 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611 
This  map  booklet  is  free,  and  can  be  quite  helpful. 
Also  free  are  maps  of  the  Pisgah  and  Nantahala  Na- 
tional Forests  which  are  available  from  each  Forest 
Service  district  office  and  from: 

National  Forests  in  North  Carolina 

Box  2750 

Asheville,  North  Carolina  28802 
Maps  also  are  available  from  the  U.  S.  Park  Service 
and  the  Cherokee  Indians. 

Equipment 

Contrary  to  what  some  people  think,  you  do  not 
have  to  look  like  you  just  stepped  out  of  a  tackle  cata- 
log to  catch  North  Carolina  trout.  Most  local  fishermen 
do  not  even  use  hip  boots  or  waders,  except  perhaps 
in  early  spring  when  the  water  is  ice  cold.  From  late 
May  on  into  the  fall,  all  you  need  is  a  pair  of  ankle 
boots  or  tennis  shoes  with  felt  or  outdoor-indoor  carpet 
glued  on  the  heels  and  soles.  Of  course,  you  can  use 
footwear  without  the  felt  or  carpet,  but  your  chances 
of  going  for  a  little  swim  will  be  increased  immeasur- 
ably. A  fishing  vest  made  especially  for  that  purpose  is 
best,  but  any  coat  or  vest  with  several  pockets  will  do 
— many  local  anglers  just  wear  a  hunting  coat,  using 
the  game  pouch  for  a  creel.  Other  creels  in  general 
use  are  the  wicker  basket  type  and  the  canvas  type. 
Either  is  suitable,  although  some  people  dislike  the 
baskets  as  being  too  bulkly;  while  others  dislike  the 
canvas  creels  because  fish  do  not  keep  as  long,  and 
fish  slime  tends  to  leak  through  and  get  on  your 
clothes. 

Most  trout  fishermen  use  either  a  fly  rod  or  a  spin- 
ning rod,  although  a  few  of  the  brook  trout  fishermen 
still  prefer  to  cut  a  "little  birch  pole"  at  streamside. 
The  type  of  lure  or  bait  that  should  be  used  depends 
on  time  of  year,  weather  conditions,  and  angler  pref- 
erence. On  a  few  streams,  lures  are  specified  by  reg- 
ulation, but  in  the  vast  majority  of  Tarheel  trout 
waters  there  are  no  lure  restrictions,  and  anglers  can 
use  whatever  they  like.  Most  Tarheel  anglers  fish 
with  natural  bait  at  least  part  of  the  time.  Popular 
baits  are  red  worms,  night  crawlers,  crickets,  sala- 
manders ("spring  lizards"),  caddis  fly  larvae  ("stick- 
bait"  and  "rockbait"),  and  corn  kernels.  Popular  arti- 
ficial lures  used  in  connection  with  spinning  tackle 
are  the  various  spinners,  and  small  "rapalas"  and  "fiat- 
fish."  Spinning  lures  and  natural  baits  are  often  most 
effective  in  early  spring  when  the  water  is  high,  and 
when  it  is  dingy  during  or  following  a  rain. 

Fly  fishing  also  is  popular  in  North  Carolina,  and 
can  be  highly  effective  at  times.  Most  fly  fishermen 
use  nymphs  and/or  dry  flies,  with  nymphs  generally 
conceded  to  be  more  effective  in  early  spring.  Many 
fly  fishermen  swear  by  certain  patterns  like  the  Tellico 
Nymph,  Secret  Weapon,  Royal  Wulff,  Female  Adams, 
Irresistible,  etc.;  while  others  claim  that  it  really  does 
not  make  much  difference  what  you  use  if  the  trout 
are  "jumping"  (rising  to  flies).  There  is  something  to 
the  latter  view,  as  the  soft  waters  of  North  Carolina 
streams  are  not  nearly  as  productive  as  the  limestone 
drainage  streams  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  large  insect  hatches  that  cause  trout  to  feed  selec- 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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Hunt ing  Regulations  Hearings 

Each  year  Tarheel  hunters  and  other  interested  outdoorsmen  are  invited 
to  attend  one  or  more  of  the  public  hearings  on  the  proposed  hunting  regulations. 
The  hearings  for  this  year  will  be  held  as  follows: 


April   8,  1974    District  1  Edenton 


April  9,  1974 
April  10,  1974 
April  11,  1974 
April  12,  1974 


District  2 
District  3 
District  4 
District  5 


New  Bern 
Rocky  Mount 
Elizabethtown 
Graham 


April  19,  1974  District  6  Albemarle 

April  16,  1974  District  7  Yadkinville 

April  17,  1974  District  8  Morganton 

April  18,  1974  District  9  Sylva 


Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

City  Court  Room  7 :30  p.m. 
Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

Central  Elementary  School 

7:30p.m. 

Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

Western  Carolina  7:30p.m. 
Center 

Jackson  Co.  7:30p.m. 
Community  Services  Center 


The  hunting  and  trapping  regulations  for  the  1974-75  season  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  at  its  May  20  meeting  in  Raleigh. 


Boat  Gasoline  Tank  Warning 

The  Coast  Guard  alerts  owners  of  gasoline  powered  boats  with  self- 
contained  soft-soldered  fuel  tanks  to  specific  risks  in  the  operation  of  their 
boats.  Such  boats  may  be  prone  to  fuel  tank  leaks. 


Got  a  Problem? 

Once  in  a  while  (not  often,  we  hope)  you  may  want  to  call  us  about  a 
problem  you're  having  with  this  magazine:  non-delivery,  damaged  cover,  etc. 
The  telephone  number  in  Raleigh  is  area  Code  919,  829-7123. 

Bird  Watching  for  City  Folk 

"Fifty  Birds  of  Town  and  City"  is  the  title  of  a  new  book  published  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  It  contains,  among  other  things,  fifty  water- 
color  portraits  of  birds  described.  It  is  available  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office  at  $4.00  for  the  hardback  and  $1.05  for  paperback.  Orders  should  be 
mailed  to  Manager,  Public  Documents  Distribution  Center,  5801  Tabor  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  19120. 
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Ktodtqt  Photo  Contest  1 973 


COTTONMOUTH 


FIRST  PLACE 


SCOTT  WOODY 
RALEIGH 


Scott  Woody  took  the  honors  in  the  black 
and  white  photo  division,  and  the  color  was 
divided  between  six  photographers  (follow- 
ing pages). 


FLYING  SQUIRREL       SCOTT  WOODY       13LUEWING  TEAL 


SCOTT  WOODY 
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PRAYING  MANTIS 


FIRST  PLACE 


RAY  J.  ERICHSON,  DURHAM 


GRE 


SECOND  PLACE 
BLUEJAY 


BILL  E.  DUYCK 
ASHEVILLE 


HONORABLE  MENTION 
BLUEBIRD 


BEVERLIE  JOYNER 
ROCKY  MOUNT 


[EFROG  HONORABLE  MENTION  DR.  R.  L.  CHEVALIER  WHITE  IBIS  W.  CLARK  JAMES 

HONORABLE  MENTION 


THIRD  PLACE  HONORABLE  MENTION 

MOURNING  DOVE  BEVERLIE  JOYNER  GARTER  SNAKE  RUSSELL  HOVERMAN 


Fiberglass  boats  are  constructed  in  several 
basic  ways.  Our  trip  through  the  Fiberform 
Boat  Company  of  Edenton,  N.  C.  represents 
but  one  of  these  techniques. 

1  wammm^^^sk  '  YM 


For  strength,  fiberglass  woven  cloth  and  chopped  fiberglass 
are  used  in  the  hull.  After  the  fiberglass  has  been  rolled 
out  by  hand,  stringers  (wooden  beams  for  strength),  and 
plywood  decking  are  fiberglassed  into  the  hulL  Below,  liquid 
foam  is  sprayed  between  the  deck  and  hull.  This  foam  ex- 
pands and  hardens,  making  the  boat  unsinkable. 


A  boat  begins  to  take  shape  in  two  separate  molds:  the 
hull  and  the  deck.  The  gel  coat,  which  determines  the 
color,  is  sprayed  into  the  mold  and  allowed  to  dry.  Below, 
the  actual  fiberglassing  begins  as  the  "chopper  gun"  mixes 
resin  and  chopped  fiberglass  and  forms  the  deck. 


After  the  fiberglass  has  "cured"  or  hardened,  the  deck  and 
hull  are  removed  from  the  molds.  To  make  removal  of  the 
fiberglass  sections  easier,  the  molds  are  hand  waxed  after 
every  fourth  or  fifth  use. 


All  the  air  bubbles  are  then  rolled  out  by  hand  (below). 
Plywood  supports  are  placed  where  extra  strength  is  need- 
ed, and  sealed  in  fiberglass  to  prevent  possible  water 
damage. 
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Corrosion-resistant  attachments  such  as  bow  rails,  deck  After  the  seats,  steering  controls  and  instrument  panel  are 

irons  and  windshields  are  fitted  to  the  deck.  Then  the  deck  installed,  a  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  capacity  plate  is  attached, 

and  hull  are  joined  together  (below).  This  states  the  maximum  load  the  boat  is  designed  to 

  safely  carry. 


After  the  engine  is  secured  to  the  hull,  the  wiring,  fuel  and  Final  cleanup  (above)  and  inspection  are  the  last  steps  be- 

ventilation  systems  are  connected.  The  white,  flexible  hoses  fore  the  boats  leave  the  plant  for  dealers'  showrooms.  Many 

shown  rid  the  bilge  of  any  dangerous  gasoline  fumes  that  will  head  for  waters  miles  distant, 
could  cause  fire  or  explosion.  \  ai 
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Jf  you  are  around  fishermen,  fishing  camps, 
marinas  or  tackle  shops  for  long  you  are  sure  to  hear 
a  story  or  two  about  someone  who  has  caught  a  big 
fish  and  then  released,  eaten  or  mounted  it  without 
applying  for  state  record  recognition.  The  chief 
reason  is  that  most  anglers  do  not  know  how  to  get 
their  catches  recognized. 

The  North  Carolina  Travel  and  Promotion  Division 
maintains  a  freshwater  record  list  and  a  saltwater 
list.  The  Division  requires  applications  containing  the 
following  information:  Name  and  address  of  the 
angler;  species  of  fish;  weight,  length  and  girth  of 
the  fish;  the  date  it  was  caught;  where  it  was  caught 
and  whether  from  the  surf,  sound,  ocean  or  body  of 
inland  water;  whether  caught  from  a  private  or 
charter  boat,  pier  or  head  boat;  and  the  bait  or  lure 
used.  The  application  must  carry  the  name  and 


address  of  a  witness  to  the  weighing  and  the  scales 
used  must  have  been  certified  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina Division  of  Weights  and  Measures  no  more  than 
one  year  prior  to  the  weighing.  Coastal  piers  and 
marinas  usually  have  certified  scales,  but  grocery 
scales  are  usually  valid  also. 

For  State  record  recognition,  a  photograph  is  re- 
quired to  determine  fish  species.  It  may  be  a  black 
and  white  or  color  snapshot  or  slide.  Close-up  views 
of  the  fish  are  desired.  Only  all-tackle  records  for 
men  and  women  combined  are  kept.  For  any  species, 
the  only  records  recognized  are  of  those  fish  caught 
in  a  sporting  manner  by  hook  and  line. 
•  Application  for  both  marine  and  freshwater  fish 
records  should  be  sent  to  the  Travel  and  Promotion 
Division,  Post  Office  Box  27687,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27611. 


ALL  TACKLE  RECORDS 

Compiled  by  North  Carolina  Travel  and  Promotion  Division 
Department  of  Natural  and  Economic  Resources 
Joel  Arrington,  Outdoor  Editor 


Species 

Weight 

Location 

Lure  or  Bait 

Date 

Angler 

largemouth  bass 

14-15 

Santeetlah  Reservoir 

L  &  S  Bass  Master 

4-26-63 

Leonard  Williams 

smallmouth  bass 

10-2 

Hiwassee  Reservoir 

spring  lizard 

6-53 

Archie  Lampkin 

bluegill 

4-5 

Edneyville  Pond 

Catalpa  worm 

7-27-67 

Danny  Case 

(Henderson  County) 

shellcracker 

4-4 

Lee  County  pond 

worm 

2-3-68 

Bill  Arnold 

chain  pickerel 

8 

Gaston  Reservoir 

minnow 

2-13-68 

John  H.  Leonard 

channel  catfish 

40-8 

Fontana  Reservoir 

Whopper  Stopper 

4-15-71 

P.  P.  Paine 

Hellbender 

brook  trout 

3-9 

Oconaluftee  River 

spinner 

9-18-71 

Steve  Clevinger 

rainbow  trout 

14-1 

Glenville  Reservoir 

3-6-49 

Max  O.  Rogers 

brown  trout 

10-9 

Jonathan  Creek 

cricket 

4-15-73 

Leon  Dills 

crappie 

4-13 

Jordan's  Lake 

minnow 

4-4-61 

W.  T.  Roberson 

walleye 

13-4 

Santeetlah  Reservoir 

worm 

5-66 

Leonard  Williams 

white  bass 

4-15 

Fontana  Reservoir 

Skip  Jack 

7-27-66 

Leonard  Williams 

sauger 

5-15 

Lake  Norman 

Rapala 

7-25-71 

David  Shook 

striped  bass 

39-4 

Lake  Hickory 

spring  lizard 

5-10-69 

Bill  Dula 

(landlocked) 

American  shad 

7-9i/2 

Tar  River 

shad  dart 

4-1-72 

E.  Wahab  Edwards 

hickory  shad 

2-9 

Contentnea  Creek 

Reflecto  spoon 

3-29-71 

R.  D.  Campbell 

warmouth 

1-8 

Ellis  Creek 

spoon 

8-10-71 

William  Butler 

(Bladen  County) 

bowfln 

13-8 

Tar  River 

artificial  lizard 

5-6-73 

Douglas  Bonds 

(Pitt  County) 
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SALT  WATER  GAME  FISH  RECORDS 


Fish 

Weight 

Location  of  Catch 

Date 

Angler 

Albacore 

57  lbs. 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

10-9-71 

Harry  Lee  Wray,  Jr. 

Amberjack 

125  lbs. 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

1973 

Paul  Spencer  Bailey,  Jr 

Barracuda 

47  lbs. 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

9-4-69 

David  L.  Meyers 

Bass,  Black  Sea 

9  lbs.  12  ozs. 

Off  Wrightsville  Beach 

1926 

J.  E.  Bland 

Bass,  Channel 
(Red  Drum,  Spot 
Tail  Drum,  Puppy 
Drum) 

90  lbs. 

Hatteras  Island  Fishing  Pier 

T1      J          a.  1  XT  /"I 

Rodanthe,  N.  C. 

11-7-73 

Elvin  Hooper 

Bass,  Striped 
(Rock) 

60  lbs. 

Cape  Point 
Buxton,  N.  C. 

2-26-72 

Catherine  Willis 

Bluefish 

31  lbs.  12  ozs. 

Hatteras  Inlet 

1-30-72 

James  Miller  Hussey 

Cobia 

97  lbs. 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

6-4-52 

Mary  W.  Black 

Crevalle,  Jack 

34  lbs. 

New  Topsail  Ocean  Pier 

9-25-72 

Gerald  Robert  Wagoner 

Croaker,  Atlantic 

3  lbs.  12  ozs. 

Gloucester  Straits 

10-11-69 

James  Murphy 

Dolphin 

77  lbs. 

Off  Hatteras 

7-31-73 

Van  Miller 

Drum,  Black 

83  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Topsail  Island,  N.  C. 

10-27-59 

George  P.  Sherrell 

Flounder,  Summer 
(Fluke) 

20  lbs. 

Topsail  Sound  Pier 
Topsail  Beach,  N.  C. 

10-26-72 

Chris  A.  Bowen 

Grouper,  Strawberry 
(Speckled  Hind) 

28  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Off  Topsail  Beach 

6-26-72 

Jackie  Blanchard 

Grouper,  Warsaw 

245  lbs. 

Off  Wrightsville  Beach 

8-19-67 

Cora  Keen 

Grunt,  White 

/  T">  ....  ,1  aV\-     i~\  — »  A 

(Kea-mouth  Grunt, 
Gray  Snapper) 

4  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Off  Cape  Lookout 

6-28-69 

Vernon  Councilman 

Kingfish,  Northern 
(Whiting,  Sea  Mullet, 
Kingfish) 

3  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Iron  Steamer  Fishing  Pier 
Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

3-26-71 

Ted  Drinnon 

Mackerel,  King 

57  lbs. 

Cape  Lookout 

10-10-66 

W»                     11    "WIT      -* -v       ~m  M  A 

Russell  W.  DeMent 

Mackerel,  Spanish 

11  lbs.  4  ozs. 

Iron  Steamer  Fishing  Pier 

10-6-71 

James  Ronald  Jenkins 

Marhn,  Blue 

832  lbs. 

Oregon  Inlet 

8-27-73 

James  R.  Griswold 

Marlin,  White 

108  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Off  Oregon  Inlet 

10-12-68 

Robert  Luckwitz 

Perch,  White 

1  lb.  11  y2  ozs. 

Pamlico  River 

3-18-72 

Richard  H.  Avery 

Pigfish 

1  lb.  1  oz. 

Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

8-18-59 

Wayne  Sutton 

Pompano 

6  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

10-19-70 

John  A.  Cain 

Porgy,  Jolthead 
(Silver  Snapper) 

9  lbs.  3  ozs. 

Off  Hatteras 

7-29-70 

Andrew  C.  Decker 

Sailfish,  Atlantic 

76  lbs. 

Off  Hatteras 

8-6-70 

Judith  Huff 

Shark,  Blue 

478  lbs. 

Crystal  Fishing  Pier 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

7-1-61 

Bobby  Joseph  Kentrolis 

O  1  1_      "TV  1 

Shark,  Dusky 

610  lbs. 

Jennette's  Fishing  Pier 
Nags  Head,  N.  C. 

8-12-63 

"W*       1              A     m       T7"  11 

Robert  T.  Keller 

shark, 

Hammerhead 

710  lbs. 

Jennette's  Fishing  Pier 
Nags  Head,  N.  C. 

8-20-60 

ivuutrit  m.  •  xvcucr 

Shark,  Lemon 

368  lbs. 

Jennette's  Fishing  Pier 
Nags  Head,  N.  C. 

10-24-71 

T  .nu/r^npo  T  T^iiinctrhn 

Shark,  Mako 

250  lbs. 

Off  Wrightsville  Beach 

5-3-70 

Onrnthv  JTorton 

XyUl  \J  Lust     JL Jl \J X  lull 

Shark,  Tiger 

1,150  lbs. 

Yaupon  Fishing  Pier 
Yaupon  Beach,  N.  C. 

8-28-66 

Walter  Maxwell 

Sheepshead 

16  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Cape  Fear  River  near 
Southport,  N.  C. 

8-23-69 

Pptp  Hart 

J.   tit   11QI  I 

Snapper,  Red 

40  lbs. 

Off  (~!ane  TjOokout 

4.27.7ft 

Rati  /—■'••a tit 

ijcn  \ji  d,ni 

Spot 

1  lb. 9  ozs. 

Ocean  Crest  Fishing  Pier 
Long  Beach,  N.  C. 

10-31-70 

Roy  D.  Ward 

Sturgeon, 
Atlantic 

9  lbs.  8  ozs. 

Cape  Point 
Buxton,  N.  C. 

1-22-72 

Garland  Williams 

•  continued  on  page  26 
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Game  Lands 
Forestry- 
Program 

by  George  E.  Smith 

Supervising  Forester 
Division  of  Game 

T 

HOSE  of  you  who  hunt  the  Wildlife  Commission 
owned  properties,  now  part  of  the  new  Game  Lands 
system,  have  no  doubt  happened  upon  timber  or  pulp- 
wood  harvesting  operations,  crews  burning  sections  of 
woodlands,  and  other  forestry  related  activities  that 
may  seem  out  of  place  on  land  designated  for  game 
management.  And  you  may  have  asked  yourself:  what 
justification  is  there  for  such  practices  on  Game 
Lands? 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  tell  you  why  the 
Commission  has  a  forestry  program  and  to  briefly 
outline  the  major  responsibilities  and  objectives  of  the 
program  so  that  you  will  better  understand  these 
management  activities. 

The  "forestry  section,"  as  we  are  most  often  called 
by  fellow  employees,  is  made  up  of  three  professional 
foresters,  one  technician,  two  aides  and  two  part-time 
assistants  who  work  within  the  Division  of  Game. 
These  employees  plan  and  carry  out  forestry  related 
projects  on  those  properties  owned  by  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  approximately  185,539  acres  of  this  property  located 
in  various  parts  of  North  Carolina.  These  ownerships 
include  such  familiar  names  as  Caswell,  Thurmond 
Chatham,  Sandhills,  Holly  Shelter,  Gull  Rock,  Goose 
Creek,  Angola  Bay  and  Northwest  River  Marsh. 

Those  of  us  who  work  within  this  program  see  our 
job  as  having  a  two-fold  purpose.  One  purpose  is  to 
provide  the  expertise  needed  to  manage  the  forests  of 
this  land  according  to  sound  management  principles. 
The  other  is  to  apply  these  principles  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  wildlife  in  order  to  make  the  forest  habitat 
more  productive  for  game. 

The  1947  act  of  the  legislature  which  established  the 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  as  a  separate  body  by 
removing  it  from  the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  also  conveyed  to  the  Commission  several 
tracts  of  land  that  it  had  acquired  for  wildlife  manage- 
ment purposes.  Preliminary  investigations  indicated 
that  many  acres  of  growing  timber  existed  on  these 
lands.  It  was  also  known  that  proper  forest  manage- 
ment could  improve  habitat  conditions  for  many  game 
species.  With  the  idea  that  management  of  these 
forests  would  be  beneficial  to  wildlife  and  at  the  same 
time,  through  the  sale  of  surplus  timber,  produce 
revenue  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  this  and  other  pro- 
grams, the  Commission  decided  to  employ  personnel  to 
help  plan  and  carry  out  these  objectives. 

The  past  27  years  have  shown  this  program  to  be 
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PHOTOS  BY  LUTHER  PARTIN 


Timber  inventory,  including  the  age  determination  of  the 
various  stands,  is  a  routine  forestry  activity.  Here,  Norman 
Lantz,  inventory  forester,  examines  a  core  removed  with  an 
increment  borer  to  learn  the  age  and  growth  rate  of  the 
tree.  Below,  Mike  Seamster,  managing  forester,  takes  tree 
height  data  for  use  in  forest  inventory. 


Prescribed  burning  is  an  important  management  activity  on 
several  of  the  Eastern  Game  Lands.  Below,  Billy  English, 
equipment  operator,  prepares  control  lines  for  an  area  to 
be  burned. 


a  valuable  asset  to  game  management  efforts  and 
therefore  a  desirable  part  of  the  overall  Commission 
program.  Through  various  timber  harvesting  tech- 
niques valuable  plants  have  been  encouraged  which 
provide  food  for  quail  and  deer.  The  growth  and 
establishment  of  mast-producing  hardwoods  has  been 
encouraged  to  benefit  squirrel  and  turkey.  Forestry 
personnel  plan  and  execute  prescribed  burns  designed 
to  improve  certain  types  of  forest  habitat  for  game. 
Reforestation,  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  manage- 
ment efforts,  is  helping  to  establish  a  variety  of  habitat 
conditions. 

Every  ten  years  Commission  foresters  inventory 
these  woodlands  to  estimate  growth,  to  determine 
timber  and  pulpwood  volumes,  to  calculate  present 
values  and  to  determine  needs  for  future  management. 
From  this  information,  we  can  determine  how  much 
timber  to  harvest  annually  and  where  these  harvests 
should  be  made.  Stands  designated  for  various  types 
of  cutting  are  marked  by  forestry  personnel  and  sold 
on  a  bid  basis  through  the  Division  of  Purchase  and 
Contract's  Surplus  Property  Agency.  Trees  sold  are 
measured  during  marketing  operations  to  provide 
accurate  estimates  of  volume  and  value.  Various  types 
of  forest  products  are  sold  from  these  lands  including 
sawtimber,  veneer  and  pole  grade  trees,  pulpwood, 
pine  stumps  and  pine  straw.  These  are  needed  raw 
materials  which  help  local  North  Carolina  industries 
supply  us  with  basic  products  that  we  use  daily. 

Since  the  first  objective  of  these  Game  Lands  is 
game  management  rather  than  the  production  of  forest 
products,  game  management  personnel  work  with  us 
to  design  coordinated  projects  which  will  best  con- 
tribute to  this  goal.  Multiple  use  plans  are  prepared 
for  each  timber  sale  by  Commission  foresters  and  the 
appropriate  Game  Land  Supervisor.  These  plans  show 
where,  how  much  and  what  kinds  of  timber  will  be 
cut.  Wildlife  species  present  within  the  sale  area  and 
the  special  needs  of  each  are  considered  before  any 
marking  and  cutting  is  initiated.  Provisions  for  re- 
storing and  improving  the  area  are  provided  for  in 
this  plan.  Seeding  log  roads  and  replanting  mast- 
producing  trees  such  as  walnut  are  examples  of  the 
type  of  special  improvement  projects  which  are  con- 
ducted. 

Sale  contracts  are  prepared  for  each  forest  products 


John  Tucker,  forest  technician,  ignites  a  Sandhills  forest 
area  for  prescribed  burning.  Care  has  been  taken  to  select 
a  day  with  favorable  winds. 
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Tree  diameter  is  measured  by  John  Tucker  to  determine  the 
board-feet  volume  prior  to  timber  harvest.  Below,  modern 
logging  equipment  harvests  the  timber  from  a  Wildlife 
Commission  Game  Land. 


Pine  straw  is  another  product  of  the  forest.  Local  pine  straw 
operators  on  the  Sandhills  Game  Land  load  bales  of  long- 
leaf  straw  for  transport  to  market. 
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sale  to  insure  that  logging  and  other  activities  are 
not  excessively  damaging  to  the  habitat.  These  con- 
tracts provide  for  as  little  disruption  in  hunting  and 
other  Game  Land  activities  as  possible.  After  a  sale 
area  is  released  to  the  successful  bidder,  forestry  per- 
sonnel make  frequent  inspections  to  ensure  that  the 
contract  provisions  are  honored.  Buyers  are  required 
to  post  performance  bonds  as  insurance  against  dam- 
age. It  should  be  noted  here  that  most  buyers  of  forest 
products  today  are  established  firms  which  cooperate 
to  help  us  accomplish  our  objectives. 

The  idea  that  logging  operations  cause  game  to  move 
out  of  an  area  is  a  thought  that  might  disturb  some  of 
you.  Obviously,  clearcutting  of  large  areas  of  timber- 
land  does  have  this  effect  on  species  such  as  squirrel 
or  wild  turkey  which  are  dependent  on  critical  mast- 
producing  species.  Therefore,  we  are  careful  to  keep 


our  final  harvest  cuts  small,  under  50  acres,  and 
properly  located  to  prevent  damage  to  critical  habitat. 
If  these  precautions  are  taken,  logging  activity  causes 
only  minor  disruption  in  normal  game  movements. 
Our  foresters  have  observed  both  deer  and  wild  turkey 
almost  within  sight  of  busy  logging  activity. 

On  one  of  your  future  visits  to  a  favorite  Game  Land 
area  you  might  hear  the  whine  of  a  chain  saw  and 
the  roar  of  a  high-powered  logging  tractor,  or  see  a 
controlled  burning  underway.  First  let  the  knowledge 
that  this  activity  is  well  worth  the  distraction  be  your 
consolation.  We  foresters  believe  that  your  hunting 
success  will  help  you  forget  the  noise.  In  any  event 
we  hope  this  article  has  given  our  readers  a  better 
understanding  of  what  we  are  trying  to  accomplish 
for  wildlife  through  the  forestry  program  of  the  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  ± 


jr. 
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Reforestation  begins  with  a  heavy  bush  and  bog  harrow  to  remove  thick  hardwood 
overstory  vegetation  prior  to  planting  of  longleaf  seedlings  like  that  at  right.  The 
yearling  seedling  (below  left)  looks  like  "grass,"  but  in  five  or  six  years  will  begin 
to  look  like  a  tree  (below  right). 
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by  Ron  Allison 

Director  of  Occupation  Education 
Piedmont  Technical  Institute 


Ulant  to  be  a 


TRX1DERH1IST? 


Hunting  and  fishing  trophies  are  often  hard  to  come  by 
and  should  be  preserved  in  the  most  life-like  way  possible. 
The  demand  for  mounts,  such  as  this  buck  deer,  is  growing. 


A  nice  bass!  And  it  is  the  first  fish 
mounted  by  the  Institute's  Taxidermy 
class.  The  proud  angler  is  Bin  Hocka- 
day,  Director  of  P.  T.  I.  Continuing 
Education. 


jPiEDMONT  Technical  Institute, 
located  in  Roxboro,  North  Caro- 
lina, will  begin  offering  a  taxidermy 
program  for  full-time  students  this 
coming  summer,  with  classes  start- 
ing in  June.  Part  of  the  incentive 
for  developing  the  program  was 
that  an  intensive  investigation  done 
by  the  PTI  administration  failed  to 
reveal  the  existence  of  any  pro- 
gram of  this  type  in  the  entire 
United  States.  There  were  cases 
where  instruction  on  a  limited  basis 
was  off  ered  through  correspondence 
courses,  but  no  school,  insofar  as 
can  be  ascertained,  is  presently  of- 
fering formal  instruction  with  a 
"hands-on"  experience  in  a  labora- 
tory setting. 

This  apparently  unique  program, 
then,  is  particularly  well  suited  to 
study  in  this  geographic  region,  as 
the  North  Carolina  piedmont  has 
been  so  richly  blessed  with  abun- 
dant fish  and-wildlife.  Our  streams, 
lakes,  and  coastal  waters  offer  the 


fisherman  a  veritable  paradise  and 
yield  a  virtually  limitless  variety  of 
species,  while  our  wildlife  is  every 
bit  as  plentiful  and  magnificent.  In 
fact,  with  such  bounty  extending 
from  the  lowlands  of  her  east  coast 
to  the  mountains  in  the  west,  North 
Carolina  is  truly  a  sportsman's 
dream  come  true,  and  the  perfect 
State  to  host  such  a  rewarding 
study. 

In  addition  to  fifty-six  hours  of 
practical  experience  involving  actu- 
ally mounting  and  stuffing  animals, 
the  program  will  encompass  such 
related  subject  areas  as  game  laws, 
ecology,  pollution,  the  preservation 
of  species,  and  —  for  the  person 
who  may  be  thinking  of  starting 
his  own  taxidermy  shop  —  there 
will  also  be  a  course  in  small  busi- 
ness operation.  There  will  also  be 
general  education  courses  inter- 
spread  in  the  program,  namely  — 
communication  skills,  reading  im- 
provement, fundamentals  of  mathe- 
matics and  human  relations. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
program,  the  student  will  take  a 
course  in  ichthyology  (fish  indentifi- 
cation),  to  supplement  his  first  taxi- 
dermy course,  in  which  he  will  be 
working  with  fish.  In  his  second 
quarter,  he  will  be  studying  orni- 
thology (bird  identification)  and 
taxidermy  as  it  relates  to  birds, 
whereas  in  his  last  quarter  he  will 
be  studying  mammalogy  (game  ani- 
mal identification)  to  reinforce  his 
taxidermy  coursework  with  game 
animals.  In  the  fourth  and  final 
quarter,  an  overview  of  all  three 
major  areas  will  be  offered  to  give 
the  student  the  opportunity  for  in- 
dividual research  and  projects.  All 
of  these  courses  are  described  in 
detail  in  a  curriculum  outline  avail- 
able from  Piedmont  Technical  In- 
stitute. 

Piedmont  Technical  Institute 
operates  on  a  quarter  system,  with 
each  quarter  lasting  eleven  weeks. 
Since  the  taxidermy  program  is  de- 
signed on  a  four-quarter  basis,  stu- 
dents entering  the  program  in  June, 
1974,  should  finish  the  program  in 
twelve  months  —  that  is,  in  May, 
1975. 

Anyone  desiring  additional  in- 
formation is  urged  to  contact: 

Piedmont  Technical  Institute 
Student  Services  Division 
Roxboro,  N.  C.  27573 
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PHOTO  BY  REX  SCHMIDT 


Are  You  A  Writer  or  Photographer? 


•  Here's  a  brief  rundown  on  re- 
quirements and  tips  for  those  who 
wish  to  write  or  take  photographs 
or  do  art  work  for  WILDLIFE  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA. 

WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 
magazine  (circulation  about  100,- 
000)  often  uses  articles  and  photo- 
graphs submitted  by  freelance 
writers  and  photographers,  and  any 
submission  will  always  get  careful 
scrutiny.  Keep  in  mind,  however, 
that  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA is  published  by  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  and  is 
aimed  primarily  at  hunters  and  fish- 
ermen. Also,  features  and  photo- 
graphs must  have  a  North  Carolina 
flavor. 

NON-FICTION — Articles  can  tell 
readers  how  to  become  more  pro- 
ficient at  their  sport,  or  tell  them 
about  interesting  places  to  hunt  and 
fish  in  the  state.  We  also  use  a  few 
features  and  photos  on  other  re- 
lated outdoor  subjects  such  as 
ecology  or  environment,  camping, 
hiking,  canoeing,  bird  watching, 
nature  photography  and  many 
others.  We  use  well-researched  art- 
icles on  fish  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment or  the  habits  of  popular  game 
or  fish  species,  but  such  articles 
must  not  be  too  scientific  or  tech- 


nical. Avoid  biological  jargon. 

Though  mostly  staff  prepared, 
articles  on  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  programs  to  improve 
hunting  and  fishing  are  often  used. 
Avoid  obvious  commercial  promo- 
tion or  use  of  "trade  names"  in  all 
submissions.  We  do  not  cover  fish- 
ing tournaments  as  a  rule  because 
there  are  so  many.  Length  of  fea- 
ture material:  not  more  than  1,500 
words  (occasionally  use  2,000 
words  if  article  warrants).  Occasion- 
ally, the  magazine  uses  short  pieces 
of  500-750  words.  We  do  our  best 
to  report  to  you  within  two  to  four 
weeks.  Payment  is  upon  acceptance. 
A  query  in  advance  is  desirable 
and  may  save  you  trouble  and  time. 
Payment  depends  upon  whether  the 
piece  is  offered  under  First  North 
American  Serial  rights,  second 
rights,  or  reprint  rights.  WILDLIFE 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  is  not  copy- 
righted, and  articles  and  photos 
used  become  public  property  and 
we  have  no  control  over  another 
publication  "picking  up"  any  ma- 
terial. Payment  varies  with  import- 
ance of  feature  and  rights  offered 
and  usualy  ranges  from  $.03  to 
$.05  per  word.  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA  is  not  responsible  for 
unsolicited  manuscripts.  Be  sure  to 


include  addressed  return  envelopes. 
Author  should  always  keep  a  car- 
bon of  submitted  article. 

PHOTOGRAPHS— Single  photo- 
graphs and  photo  feature  spreads 
as  well  as  written  features  accom- 
panied by  photos,  are  purchased. 
Written  features  without  photo- 
graphs are  occasionally  purchased, 
but  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule.  Articles  should  be  ac- 
companied by  at  least  six  to  12 
sharp  black  and  white  8  x  10 
glossies.  No  polaroids,  please.  Do 
not  send  negatives.  We  also  pur- 
chase high  quality  color  slides  and 
transparencies  (35mm  and  larger) 
for  use  inside  the  magazine,  but 
far  more  black  and  white.  Mounted 
color  slides  should  be  placed  in  flat 
vinyl  8  x  10  sheets  (the  kind  that 
hold  either  20  35mm  slides  or  12 
2^x2 '/t  slides)  if  possible.  Un- 
mounted transparencies  should  be 
protected  by  plastic  or  glassine 
covers.  We  cannot  use  color  prints 
or  negatives.  A  stiff  sheet  of  card- 
board backing  should  be  used  to 
protect  black  and  white  8  x  10s. 
Payment  for  inside  use  of  black  and 
white  8  x  10s  runs  up  to  $7  per 
photo  (one  time  use)  and  up  to  $35 
per  color  slide  or  transparency. 

by  Jim  Dean 
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Apologies  To  Jomesville 

My  sincere  apologies  to  the  folks 
who  live  in  Jamesville,  N.  C.  and 
particularly  the  Cypress  Grill.  My 
fingers  were  apparently  working 
faster  than  my  brain  when  I  typed 
my  article  "This  Spring,  Try  Shad" 
which  appeared  in  the  March,  1974 
issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  I  not  only  referred 
to  Jamesville  as  "Jamestown,"  but 
also  put  it  on  the  banks  of  the  Tar 
River  rather  than  the  Roanoke 
where  it  belongs.  You'd  never  guess 
I  was  reared  on  the  muddy  banks 
of  the  Roanoke  after  making  that 
kind  of  goof.  Another  error  crept 
in  with  the  access  area  at  Grifton: 
it's  not  a  Wildlife  Commission  site. 
The  one  operated  by  the  Commis- 
sion is  at  Snowhill. 

Jim  Dean 
Snake  Time? 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  it's  about  time  to  start  fish- 
ing again  we  all  know  water  moc- 
casins will  be  out.  So  watch  your 
step.  If  you  don't  have  a  snake- 
bite kit  you  should  get  one.  Cutter 
Lab.  Inc.  makes  one  which  is  the 
size  of  a  shotgun  shell.  You  can 
buy  it  at  most  sporting  goods  stores 
for  $2.98.  It  has  everything  you 
need  in  case  a  snake  gets  a  good 
bite  on  you. 

I  hope  that  people  are  more  cauti- 
ous around  rivers  and  ponds  this 
year,  and  I  hope  less  people  get 
bitten. 

Mike  Moody 
Durham 


i. 


The  Forest 

A  Forest  is  a  work  of  art,  a  place  of  God's  Command, 
So  beautifully  dressed  and  shaped  as  if  arranged  by  hand, 

The  home  of  friendly  helpless  game  so  different  from  man, 
Who  don't  possess  the  strength  or  skill  to  build  upon  the  land, 

And  when  I  sit  and  watch  a  fire  destroying  all  of  these, 

My  heart  pours  out  for  helpless  things  and  stumps  that  once  were 

trees. 

The  birds  all  flee  and  leave  their  young  to  perish  in  the  flame; 
The  raging  fire  unleashed  roars  on  devouring  other  game. 

If  only  man  could  share  their  fate  and  feel  the  sear  of  fire, 

Be  torn  by  brush,  crushed  by  limbs  and  flounder  through  the  mire, 

And  have  to  leave  his  loved  ones  there  to  suffer  and  to  die, 
To  witness  death  and  scorching  flesh  and  hear  them  as  they  cry, 

I'm  sure  before  he  struck  a  match  he'd  think  and  give  some  care, 
To  what  we  need  and  hear  so  much,  the  pleas  of  Smokey  the  Bear. 

EVELYN  BUTLER 

Operator  of  Scotland  Neck  Fire 

Tower  From  1955-1961 


American  Rivers 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  read  "In  River's 
Splendor  A  Death  Stench,"  by  Ike 
Griffin.  The  article  was  good,  but 
the  first  two  paragraphs  interested 
me  most.  In  these  paragraphs,  Mr. 
Griffin  stated  that  "portions  of  it 
(Rocky  River,  Randolph  and  Cha- 
tham Counties)  are  considered  as 
beautiful  and  untouched  as  any 
river  in  central  North  Carolina." 
Then  he  said,  "In  recent  years  a 
move  has  been  started  to  have  part 
of  it  declared  a  wilderness  area  so 
that  it  may  be  protected  from  en- 
croaching civilization." 

I  am  a  student  member  of  the 
American  Rivers  Conservation 
Council.  It  is  a  national  organiza- 
tion that  is  trying  to  have  addition- 
al rivers  added  to  the  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of  1968. 
These  rivers  .  are  protected  from 
damming,  channelization,  dredging, 


and  development.  Those  who  know 
of  Rocky  River's  scenic  and  spiritu- 
al value  should  write  to  the  ARCC. 
Their  address  is: 
Bill  Painter,  Acting  Director 
American  Rivers  Conservation 

Council 
324  C  St.,  S.E. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20003 
After  doing  this,  interested  people 
should  write  to  their  U.S.  Congress- 
man or  Senator,  send  a  brief  tes- 
timony, and  ask  him  to  introduce  a 
bill  that  would  begin  study  on  the 
river. 

If  you  know  of  ANY  river  that 
should  be  in  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  you  should 
do  the  above  mentioned.  They 
should  be  protected  before  they  are 
all  gone. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Ronnie  Love 
Waxhaw 
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KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


William  Arthur  McCain 


Wildlife  Protector  William  Ar- 
thur McCain,  stationed  at  James- 
town was  born  January  19,  1947  in 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mrs.  Lucy  McCain  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  and  the 
late  Mr.  McCain.  Bill  is  a  graduate 
of  East  Mecklenburg  High  School; 
he  also  attended  Central  Piedmont 
Community  College  in  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 

He  was  employed  with  Eckerds 
Drugs  before  his  employment  with 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission. 

Bill  completed  the  basic  school 
for  wildlife  protectors  at  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  June  of  1970.  He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  wildlife  protector 
trainee  in  December  of  1970  and 


stationed  in  Pittsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. He  was  appointed  wildlife 
protector  and  assigned  to  James- 
town on  November  1,  1971.  Bill  has 
completed  all  in-service  training 
schools. 

He  is  an  NRA  hunter  safety  in- 
structor, a  member  of  District  5 
Water  Safety  Team  (1973),  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sportsman's  Wildlife 
Club  and  Guilford  Wildlife  Clubs 
in  Greensboro,  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Association  of  Game 
and  Fish  Commissioners-Law  En- 
forcement Section.  He  is  also  an 
advisor  to  Explorer  Scout  Post  330 
in  Greensboro. 

Bill  is  married  to  the  former 
Lynn  McKee  of  Charlotte.  They 
have  no  children.  ^ 


A  GUIDE  TO  THE  MEDICI- 
NAL PLANTS  OF  THE  UNIT- 
ED STATES.  Arnold  and  Con- 
nie Krochmal,  1973.  Quadrangle 
Books  The  New  York  Times. 
$12.50 

A  North  Carolina  couple  living 
in  Raleigh,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
Krochmal  have  just  had  the  rare 
experience  of  seeing  two  of  their 
books  appear  simultaneously  in 
New  York. 

In  their  GUIDE  TO  THE  ME- 
DICINAL PLANTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  the  writing 
team  have  performed  a  unique 
service.  They  have  assembled 
from  an  infinity  of  sources  every 


Book  Review 

pertinent  fact  on  this  long  neg- 
lected subject. 

For  each  of  the  280  some  odd 
plants  listed  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion suitable  for  identification 
purposes,  its  common  names,  a 
detailed  description  of  the  plant, 
the  places  where  it  may  be  found, 
what  parts  of  the  plant  are  har- 
vested, and  when,  and  various 
medicinal  uses. 

Although  this  handsome,  pro- 
fusely illustrated  GUIDE  TO  ME- 
DICINAL PLANTS  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  has  been  writ- 
ten for  the  increasing  number  of 
people  concerned  with  the  world 
of  living  things,  it  can  be  used 


by  hikers,  campers,  hunters,  con- 
servationists, botanists,  garden- 
ers and  outdoor  lovers  in  general. 

A  GUIDE  TO  MEDICINAL 
PLANTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  performs  another  valu- 
able service  by  pointing  out  the 
economic  possibilities  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  medicinal  plants,  par- 
ticularly in  Appalachia. 

Already  selected  by  two  book 
clubs,  as  an  alternate  selection 
by  the  Library  of  Science,  and 
by  Professional  and  Technical 
Publications,  this  ambitious  and 
praiseworthy  book  can  be  your 
jumping  off  place  to  hours  of  in- 
door and  outdoor  pleasure. 


•  SALT  WATER 

Fish 

Swordfish 
Tarpon 

Triggerfish,  Gray 

Tuna,  Bigeye 

Tuna,  Blackfin 

Tuna,  Bluefin 

Tuna,  Yellowfin 

Tunny,  Little 
(False  albacore, 
spotted  bonito) 

Wahoo 

Weakfish 
(Gray  Trout) 

Spotted  Seatrout 
(Speckled  Trout) 


GAME  FISH  continued  from  page  19 

Weight  Location  of  Catch 

271  lbs.  Off  Oregon  Inlet 

152  lbs.  Crystal  Fishing  Pier 

Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 

8  lbs.  Off  Carolina  Beach 

253  lbs.  Off  Oregon  Inlet 

32  lbs.  Off  Morehead  City,  N.  C. 

491  lbs.  Off  Cape  Hatteras 

203  lbs.  Off  Oregon  Inlet 

25  lbs.  Off  Cape  Lookout 

127  lbs.  Off  Oregon  Inlet 

12  lbs.  3y2  ozs.  Masonboro  Inlet 

12  lbs.  4  ozs.  Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C. 


Date  Angler 

6-24-59  E.  H.  Haley 

6-  1-61  Bobby  Joseph  Kentrolis 

5-23-71  Harry  Vernon  Spoon 

10-6-71  Jack  Mclntyre 

5-20-72  L.  David  Veasey 

5-29-63  Dick  Derbyshire 

7-  30-60  John  Asburn 
10-13-70  John  E.  Sides 

8-  8-73  Richard  O.  Harris 
4-6-72  Bert  Randall  Barnes 

12-29-61  John  R.  Kenyon,  Jr. 
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"You  played  hooky  from  school  today?  Where?" 


•  WILD  TROUT  continued  from  page  6 

In  carefully  controlled  private  streams  where  water 
quality  is  high,  supplemental  feeding  in  the  stream  has 
resulted  in  large  trout  that  can  successfully  spawn, 
thus  removing  the  need  for  most  stocking.  But  there 
are  problems.  It  depends  virtually  on  a  "fish-for-fun" 
concept  where  no  trout  are  killed,  and  such  streams 
must  be  constantly  patrolled  and  fed  along  their  entire 
length  several  times  a  week.  It  is  a  very  costly  opera- 
tion, and  some  feel  it  results  in  an  artificial  fishery. 

Also  it  may  not  prove  feasible  on  public  streams. 
Experiments  by  some  states  in  public  waters  have  not 


proven  satisfactory.  Georgia,  for  example,  has  been 
experimenting  with  such  a  program  in  one  of  its 
streams.  After  several  years,  the  problems  still  out- 
weigh the  solutions.  In  fact,  after  failing  to  raise  large, 
virtually  wild  trout  on  artificial  food,  Georgia  finally 
stocked  the  stream  with  a  bunch  of  huge,  hatchery 
brood  fish — a  fact  not  widely  publicized. 

It  is  not  known,  at  this  point,  whether  a  supple- 
mental feeding  program  would  be  feasible  (or  even 
practical  from  a  cost  standpoint)  in  North  Carolina, 
but  a  recent  feeding  study  on  Steels  and  Upper  creeks 
in  the  Pisgah  Game  Land  ended  without  conclusive 
results  after  highway  construction  threatened  the 
streams.  After  several  years  of  feeding  Steels  Creek, 
there  is  little  evidence  that  it  is  significantly  better 
than  its  sister  creek  where  the  trout  were  not  fed. 
However,  supplemental  feeding  has  worked  well  on 
some  private  streams. 

Looking  at  trout  stream  management  strictly  from  a 
long  term  (five  to  10  years  or  more)  viewpoint,  the 
type  of  management  attention  given  a  trout  stream  has 
relatively  little  effect  on  the  potential  quality  of  the 
fishery.  For  example,  if  our  streams  are  destroyed  or 
polluted,  it  matters  little  what  regulations  or  stock- 
ing procedures  are  applied.  The  greatest  threats  to 
North  Carolina's  trout  are  silt,  sand  and  gravel  opera- 
tions, mining,  highways,  pollution,  unwise  logging 
practices  and  commercial  development. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  quality  trout  water  will 
be  the  subject  of  Part  Two  in  this  series  on  North 
Carolina's  mountain  trout  fishery,  and  it  will  appear 
soon  in  an  up-coming  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA.  ^ 


•  TARHEEL  TROUT  F! 

tively  are  not  too  common — although  they  do  occur. 
If  in  doubt  about  which  flies  to  buy,  check  with  local 
sporting  goods  stores  in  western  North  Carolina,  as 
most  carry  a  good  selection  of  locally-tied  flies  in  pat- 
terns that  work  best  in  neighboring  waters. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  most  important 
things  a  trout  fisherman  should  know — especially  if  he 
wants  to  catch  wild  trout — are:  1)  how  to  approach  a 
pool  without  "spooking"  the  fish — the  man  who 
splashes  up  the  middle  of  the  stream  waving  his  rod  all 
around  will  be  lucky  to  get  a  bite,  much  less  catch  a 
trout;  2)  the  location  where  the  trout  is  likely  to  be 
laying  in  the  pool  or  run — this  knowledge  only  comes 
with  experience;  and  3)  how  to  present  the  lure  or 
bait  in  a  natural  manner  that  does  not  spook  the 
trout.  A  dry  fly,  for  instance,  should  float  just  like  a 
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natural  fly  would  if  it  hit  that  particular  spot — a  fly 
dragged  by  a  current-caught  line  will  spook  the  fish 
nine  out  of  ten  times.  The  single  most  important  thing, 
though,  is  stealth,  because  most  North  Carolina 
streams  are  small  in  size  and  the  fish  spook  easily. 
For  this  reason,  plus  the  presence  in  many  cases  of 
thick,  overhanging  vegetation,  fishing  is  especially 
difficult  for  beginners  and  out-of-state  fishermen  who 
are  used  to  wide-open  casting. 

Finally,  you  often  hear  people  refer  to  themselves 
as  a  "dry  fly  man,"  or  a  "spinner  man,"  or  a  "bait 
man" — and  all  of  these  specialists  will  catch  fish  some 
of  the  time.  Generally  speaking,  though,  the  man  who 
catches  trout  consistently— and  catches  big  trout — is 
the  man  who  is  all  three  rolled  into  one.  Such  a  man 
can  use  effectively  what  the  situation  calls  for.  ^ 
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Raccoons  do  much  of  their  food- 
hunting  in  and  around  water. 
Although  they  do  not  necessarily 
"wash"  their  food  before  they 
eat  it,  if  water  is  nearby  they 
may  douse  the  morsel  in  it  in 
the  eating  process.  This  late 
spring  scene  was  painted  by 
Ralph  J.  McDonald,  whose  work 
is  available  through  Paul  D. 
Thornburg,  Rt.  9,  Box  429-B, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  28208. 


There's  nothing  like  learning  about  nature  first- 
tO  PQCC        hand!  When  was  the  last  time  you  were  this  close 

to  a  live  bullfrog? 


Studying 

THE  BLACK  BEAR 
in  North 
Carolina 

by  David  M.  Hardy 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 


f^J  FFECTIVE  management  of  a 
wild  animal  population  requires,  as 
a  bare  minimum,  knowledge  of 
food  and  habitat  requirements  of 
the  species.  Analysis  of  droppings, 
or  scats,  can  tell  us  what  the 
animal  eats  and  ultimately  lead  to 
knowledge  of  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative nutritional  requirements. 
Observation  of  the  types  of  vege- 
tation where  the  animal  conducts 
essential  life  functions,  such  as 
eating,  sleeping  and  reproducing, 
helps  us  to  qualify  cover  require- 
ments. Knowledge  of  movements, 
required  for  estimating  home  range 
size,  helps  us  to  approximate  how 
much  of  various  habitat  types  are 
required. 

For  most  American  game  ani- 
mals, food  and  other  requirements 
have  long  been  known.  Not  so  for 
the  black  bear,  Ursus  americanus. 
Wary,  and  generally  nocturnal,  the 
bear  is  a  creature  of  dense  swamps 
and  deep  woods  and  thus  is  rarely 
seen.  Adding  to  the  difficulty  of 
successfully  observing  the  bear  is 
its  low  population  density  even  in 
ideal  habitat.  Unfortunately,  the 
bear's  presence  most  often  is  indi- 
cated by  its  forays  into  corn  fields, 
beehives  and  garbage  dumps,  from 
whence  it  earns  a  reputation  as  a 
pest. 

Recently,    the    North  Carolina 


Wildlife  Resources  Commission,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Zoology  De- 
partment of  North  Carolina  State 
University,  has  undertaken  a  study 
of  food  and  habitat  requirements 
of  the  coastal  plain  black  bear  in 
Dare  County  in  an  effort  to  im- 
prove management  of  what  appears 
to  be  a  declining  bear  population. 
My  entry  into  the  study  was  a  mat- 
ter of  being  in  the  right  place  at 
the  right  time.  A  graduate  student 
in  Wildlife  at  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute,  I  was  looking  for  a  field 
study  to  satisfy  degree  require- 
ments at  the  same  time  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  was 
seeking  a  field  researcher  interested 
in  bears. 

The  study  area  encompasses 
about  150,000  acres  of  mainland 
Dare  County,  a  large  peninsula 
jutting  into  the  eastern-most  edge 
of  Albemarle  Sound.  It  is  a  low, 
flat  swamp  covered  with  pines, 
swamp  hardwoods  and  brushy, 
burned  or  logged  areas.  Bear  share 
Dare  county's  wilderness  with  deer, 
raccoon,  opossum,  rabbits,  musk- 
rats,  bobcats  and,  it  is  rumored,  an 
occasional  panther.  Alligators  are 
present  in  small  numbers  while 
many  species  of  snakes,  turtles  and 
lizards  abound. 

Since  March  of  1973  I  have  been 
working  in  the  field  gathering  food 


habits  and  habitat  preference  data. 
Over  50  bear  scats  have  been  col- 
lected. These  have  been  turned 
over  to  biologists  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  for  analysis.  Pre- 
liminary results  show  that  the 
bears  have  fed  heavily  on  ripened 
fruits  and  berries,  with  an  occa- 
sional grub  or  ant  also  being  eaten. 

Efforts  directed  at  determining 
bear  habitat  preferences  have  cen- 
tered about  identifying  areas  used 
by  bear  and  subsequently  analyzing 
the  vegetation  in  these  areas.  I 
established  a  sixty-mile  long  census 
route  along  logging  roads  in  the 
study  area.  Four  to  six  times  a 
month  my  assistant  and  I  drive  this 
route  at  about  14  mph  in  a  four- 
wheel  drive  pickup.  We  scan  the 
road  ahead,  looking  for  bear  sign, 
chiefly  tracks,  scat  and  torn-up 
logs.  Location  of  sign  is  recorded 
on  a  map  overlay.  Tracks  are 
measured  for  an  estimate  of  the 
size  of  the  bear,  and  the  distance 
the  bear  traveled  along  the  road 
is  noted. 

From  34  such  routes  79  track 
sets  have  been  located.  If  it  can  be 
determined  where  the  bear  entered 
or  left  the  swamp,  a  vegetation 
transect  of  these  areas  is  conducted. 
Such  transects  consist  of  running 
a  thin  rope  at  breast  height,  and 
at  a  right  angle  to  the  road,  through 
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the  understory.  Plant  species  touch- 
ing the  rope  are  recorded  and  a 
general  estimate  of  overstory  vege- 
tation made. 

Findings  to  date  indicate  that 
bear  frequent  wooded  areas  with- 
out preference  for  pine  or  hard- 
wood areas,  and  are  less  often 
found  in  open  areas.  The  uniformity 
of  the  understory  in  the  wooded 
areas  may  explain  the  bears'  ap- 
parent lack  of  preference  for  either 
pine  or  hardwood  stands.  Since  the 
same  plant  species  are  present  in 
both  the  open  areas  and  the  under- 
story of  forested  areas,  it  appears 
that  bear  preference  is  based  on 
the  presence  of  pole  size  or  larger 
trees.  These  results  support  what 
outdoorsmen  have  said  all  along, 
that  the  bear  is  a  creature  of  seclud- 
ed wooded  areas  rather  than  open 
fields. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  radiote- 
lemetry  and  its  application  to  bear 
research,  biologists  had  been  sty- 
mied in  attempts  to  monitor  bear 
movements.  Thus,  daily  and  season- 
al movements,  home  ranges  and 
otner  measurements  requiring  con- 
tinuous monitoring  of  the  bear's 
whereabouts  where  unavailable. 
Now,  however,  I  am  well  equipped 
to  gather  just  such  data.  Using 
Aldrich  foot  snares,  I  have  captur- 


ed four  adult  male  black  bear  and 
placed  radio-collars  around  their 
necks  (See,  "To  Bug  A  Bear,"  Wild- 
life in  North  Carolina,  July  1973). 
When  activated,  each  collar  gives 
off  a  pulsed  signal  at  a  specific 
radio  frequency. 

Special  receiver  sets  are  coupled 
with  antennas  to  pick  up  signals 
given  off  by  the  radio-collars.  One 
such  receiver-antenna  is  located 
atop  a  140-foot  tower  in  the  middle 
of  the  study  area.  Two  other  out- 
fits are  mounted  on  portable  30- 
foot  towers.  Our  most  effective 
ground  unit  has  been  a  ten-foot 
antenna  tower  mounted  on  a  pickup 
truck.  This  setup  ltas  the  valuable 
ability  of  continuously  monitoring 
collared  bear  while  the  truck  is 
moving. 

Results  Vary 

Density  of  vegetation  often  cuts 
the  8-12  mile  optimal  transmitting 
range  of  the  radio  collars  to  */2 
mile  or  less.  When  I  lose  track  of 
a  radio-collared  bear,  I  fly  over  the 
study  area  in  a  N.  C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission  Piper  Cub  with 
a  portable  antenna  strapped  to  its 
wing  strut.  A  combination  of 
ground  and  aerial  surveillance  has 
permitted  me  to  track  one  bear 
for  seven  consecutive  days.  I  have 


Captured  bears  are  tranquilized  by 
using  a  dart  gun,  and  then  they  are 
weighed  (upper  left).  A  tooth  is  ex- 
tracted (left)  and  this  will  be  used  to 
determine  the  bear's  age.  A  tiny  radio 
transmitter  embedded  in  a  collar 
(above)  is  fastened  around  the  bear's 
neck.  A  signal  is  transmitted  from 
this  and  recorded  (above  right)  for 
tracking  purposes.  Signal  direction 
finders  (right)  are  then  used  to  follow 
the  movements  of  the  bear  which  is 
given  an  antidote  and  released  none 
the  worse  for  the  wear. 


recorded  over  30  locations  for  the 
radio-collared  bears  and  have  es- 
timated a  home  range  of  greater 
than  60  square  miles  for  the  first 
one  captured. 

To  date  this  bear  has  exhibited 
some  indications  of  seasonal  move- 
ment. It  has  moved  from  its  orig- 
inal trap  site  in  May  through  many 
cover  types  to  spend  most  of  Octo- 
ber and  November  in  a  black  gum 
swamp  where  it  is  probably  eating 
black  gum  berries.  Analysis  of 
scats  indicates  that  Dare  county 
bears  concentrate  on  these  fruits 
in  those  particular  months.  Radio 
tracking  of  a  sow  bear  at  Camp 
Lejeune  has  revealed  a  home  range 
of  about  eight  square  miles. 

The  results  of  this  study  should 
shed  considerable  light  upon  what 
constitutes  essential  food  and  habi- 
tat requirements  of  the  coastal 
plain  black  bear.  Hopefully,  we  will 
establish  what  comprises  good  bear 
habitat  and  identify  areas  in  the 
state  representative  of  good  habitat. 
The  impact  of  diverse  land  manip- 
ulations, such  as  land  develop- 
ment, highway  construction  or  es- 
tablishment of  game  and  bear  sanc- 
tuaries, should  be  closely  scruti- 
nized when  long  range  plans  of 
these  prime  bear  areas  are  under 
consideration.  ± 
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Why  Land  Use  Planning? 
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by  Sherree  Dawn  Gray 


PHOTOS   BY  JIM  PAGE 
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EY,  stop  that  bulldozer!" 
"The  heart  of  Grandpa  Jones's  farm 
is  now  the  new  highway  cloverleaf." 

"Last  night  all  the  neighborhood 
basements  flooded  again." 

"Who  wants  to  go  boating  or  fishing 
in  that  polluted  lake?" 

Comments  such  as  these  serve  to 
remind  us  that  land  use  planning  has 
been  too  long  on  a  "hit  or  miss"  basis. 
Overdue  is  orderly  planning  by  a  con- 
cerned citizenry  to  provide  and  main- 
tain the  life  that  people  want.  Full 
citizen  acceptance  and  understanding 
are  essential  to  establish  a  true 
"stewardship  ethic"  for  land  use  plan- 
ning. 

The  General  Assembly  of  North  Caro- 
lina 1973  Session  passed  House  Bill 
1180,  known  as  the  Land  Policy  Act 
of  1973.  This  act  created  a  state  land 
policy  council  to  develop  state  policy 
with  respect  to  land  use  and  land 
management  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment  and  the  conservation  of 
the  basic  land  resource. 

As  set  forth  by  the  General  Assembly 
the  purposes  of  this  act  are  to: 

(1)  Promote  patterns  and  land  use 
which  are  in  accord  with  sound  environ- 
mental, esthetic,  economic,  and  social 
values  and  which  encourage  the  wise 
and  balanced  use  of  the  State's  re- 
sources. 

(2)  Establish  a  State  Policy  to  en- 
courage and  assist  local  governments 
to  more  effectively  exercise  their  re- 


sponsibilities for  land  use  management. 

The  1  973  Act  stresses  the  importance 
of  giving  help  to  local  governments, 
and,  hopefully,  to  involve  all  citizens. 
The  countryside  —  farmland,  forest, 
open  areas  —  can  be  planned  so  it  is 
accessible  to  more  people,  and  its 
quality  is  maintained  or  enforced. 

Russell  Train,  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Environmental  Quality  says,  "Just 
as  we  have  come  to  think  of  air  and 
water  as  public  or  communal  goods, 
we  now  see  that  land  needs  firm  rules 
to  protect  the  public  interest."  Train 
calls  this  trend  in  thinking  "the  quiet 
revolution  in  land  use  control." 

In  every  state  there  are  many  ex- 
amples where  various  developments 
are  urbanizing  rural  America.  Small 
urban  towns  with  populations  of  25,000 
to  50,000  were  among  the  fastest 
growing  areas  during  the  past  decade 
in  our  nation.  If  this  trend  continues, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it 
will  not,  the  next  several  decades  will 
bring  an  explosion  of  the  newly  form- 
ed urban-type  growth  in  areas  that  now 
consist  of  quiet  villages,  roaming  fields 
and  cool  woodlands. 

This  future  way  of  life  holds  ex- 
ceeding promise  for  the  residents  of 
expanding  rural  areas.  As  industry 
develops,  jobs  will  become  more  prev- 
alent and  needed  facilities  will  shortly 
materialize.  Consequently,  the  remain- 
der of  the  urbanized  society  will  profit 
too,  as  people  and  resources  slide  back 


into  less  populated  areas  and  create  a 
less  crowded  situation. 

However,  this  picture  of  land  man- 
agement has  a  contrasting,  darker  side. 
Large  rural  developments  can  do  seri- 
ous damage  to  the  American  country- 
side. Unplanned  and  uncontrolled 
growth  can  produce  the  same  environ- 
mental problems  in  the  growing  coun- 
tryside during  the  next  40  years  that 
have  already  damaged  the  landscape 
of  the  nation's  larger  urban  areas.  As 
towns  become  overcrowded,  ample 
sewer  systems  and  landfills  are  needed, 
highways  and  intersections  become  the 
headache  of  the  driver  and  pedestrian, 
railways  are  built  for  the  industry 
which  will  inevitably  flourish,  and  a 
great  deal  of  land  is  seized  by  the 
airlines  who  use  it  for  building,  run- 
ways, and  future  expansion  areas. 

Land  use  control  was  established  to 
eliminate  problems  of  over-crowdedness 
and  also  to  aid  the  citizens  in  manage- 
ment of  open  space  recreational  facili- 
ties. America  spends  more  time  on 
leisure  activities  than  on  national  de- 
fense, with  a  recent  upsurge  of  out- 
door recreation.  Public  campsites  and 
national  parks  have  flourished.  (How- 
ever, recreational  facilities  can  become 
a  major  source  of  land  pollution  if  un- 
controlled). The  main  principle  in  plan- 
ning is  that  not  all  changes  can  be 
predicted.  Thus,  rapidly  expanding 
areas  should  leave  open  space  for 
future  planning  uses. 
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The  matter  at  hand  has  become  an 
increasingly  critical  one.  Small  town 
America  is  indeed  unprepared  to  cope 
with  the  coming  blight.  The  govern- 
ment services  dealing  with  this  issue 
are  weak  and  understaffed.  The  im- 
plements they  need  to  gain  some  meas- 
ure of  control  over  land  use  are  often 
not  supported.  For  example,  zoning, 
subdivision  controls,  real  estate  tax 
policy,  and  building  codes  needed  by 
the  entire  community  are  highly  con- 
troversial in  small  towns.  Some  small 
towns  lack  or  don't  wish  for  the  per- 
sonnel to  aid  them  in  land  use  plan- 
ning. Therefore,  land  pollution  occurs 
as  the  surrounding  areas  become  de- 
graded by  ill-designed  buildings,  poor- 
ly constructed  developments,  and  un- 
planned industrial  installations  which 
prove  to  be  hazardous  to  health  of  the 
community. 

In  cooperation,  some  universities 
have  recently  founded  a  "community 
resources  development"  (CRD)  program 
to  assist  officials  in  solving  govern- 
mental problems  of  land  use  planning 
and  control. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  increasing 
acceptance  by  the  average  citizen  of 
land  use  regulations.  Most  realize  there 
is  a  need  for  reasonable  restrictions 
to  solve  real  problems. 

Builders,  for  instance,  are  taking  a 
longer  look  at  their  land  before  they 
let  loose  the  bulldozers.  They  can  now 
get  professional   help  from  the  Soil 


Conservation  Service  with  soil  inter- 
pretations, lake  feasibility  studies,  and 
lake  designs  that  incorporate  flood 
prevention  features.  Some  builders  who 
are  aware  of  the  erosion  problem  have 
only  the  immediate  working  area  strip- 
ped of  protective  grass  cover.  Some 
seed  temporary  vegetation  where  neces- 
sary and  trap  much  of  the  soil  that 
runs  off  through  sediment  basins  on 
the  building  site. 

Farmers,  on  the  other  land,  feel 
threatened  to  land  use  control  by  the 
National  Land  Use  Policy  Act.  They  are 
reluctant  to  take  part  in  the  planning, 
districting,  and  zoning.  However,  the 
farmers  are  taking  part  in  the  deci- 
sions because  they  feel  that  they  might 
otherwise  be  overrun  by  the  govern- 
ment officials. 

In  1972,  the  U.  S.  Senate  passed  a 
billion  dollar  bill  to  aid  the  states  in 
land-use  development.  Recently  a  new 
bill  was  proposed  which  would  with- 
hold all  Federal  funds  for  such  things 
as  soil  and  water  conservation,  airports 
and  highways  until  the  states  are  using 
land-use  plans  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  This  appears  to  be 
a  giant  step  forward  toward  better  land 
management,  assuring  with  the  aid  of 
qualified  personnel  to  plan  our  devel- 
opments before  they  are  begun. 

If  we  choose  not  to  plan  the  use 
of  our  land,  life  will  continue  for  most 
of  us,  but  it  will  be  a  harsher,  more 
unpleasant   world.   To   many,    it  will 


The  complex  problem  of  land  use  won't 
be  easily  or  quickly  solved.  But  careful 
planning:  certainly  is  essential  to  get- 
ting the  greatest  good  from  the  land 
while  doing  the  least  harm.  Wildlife 
must  be  considered  even  with  our  great 
industrial  needs. 


This  is  the  First  Place  win- 
ner in  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Federation's  1973  Essay 
Contest.  Miss  Gray  is  from 
Greensboro,  and  is  a  high 
school  senior. 


seem  drab,  crowded,  and  bleak.  The 
issue  seems  to  be  which  quality  of 
life  we  will  choose  —  a  deteriorating, 
polluted  world  or  a  world  which  pro- 
vides a  better  existence  for  all  human- 
ity through  land  use  planning. 

Such  planning  must  be  rational,  hu- 
mane, and  allow  for  full  citizen  par- 
ticipation. It  must  precede  land-use 
change.  A  sincere  "stewardship  ethic" 
toward  land  use  planning  needs  to  be 
a  part  of  our  conscience  for  the  sake 
of  our  generation  and  those  yet  to 
follow.  ^ 
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X.  ^  EXT  time  you  see  them  raise 
Old  Glory,  ask  them  to  drop  her 
back  to  half-mast.  An  era  is  dying. 

O.  T.  Lewis  has  been  a  com- 
merical  fisherman  on  the  lower 
Cape  Fear  River  since  13,  and  he  is 
among  the  last  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors in  a  trade  that  is  locally 
headed  for  extinction  and  will  in 
time  become  a  lost  art. 

He  fishes  the  long  350-yard  trot 
lines  for  river  catfish  in  the  deep 
of  winter,  and  he  sets  out  the  filmy 
gill  nets  for  popeye  mullets  in  the 
still  of  the  autumn  nights  by  lan- 
tern light. 

He  knows  where  the  blue-claw 
crabs  go  when  a  freshet  comes 
down  the  Cape  Fear  River  from 
the  upstate  rains,  and  he  catches 
his  share  of  them  in  his  crab  pots 
during  the  summer  days  and  in  the 
winter  bleaks. 

His  strong  hands  are  well  cal- 
loused from  pulling  the  lines  of  his 
crab  pots,  and  his  face  and  neck 
are  more  deeply-lined  than  those 
of  an  ordinary  man  with  a  half- 
century  of  years,  caused  by  al- 
ternate long  exposures  to  the  burn- 
ing summer  sun  and  to  the  frigid 
winter  nor'westers  that  sweep  un- 
checked down  the  open  expanses 
of  the  Cape  Fear  estuary,  cutting 
like  the  razor's  edge. 

O.  T.  knows  the  hiding  place  of 
the  wily  flounder  in  the  lower  bay 
and  around  the  inside  channel  of 
Corncake  Inlet.  He  is  on  speaking 
terms  with  the  shad  when  the 
schools  of  them  come  into  the  river 
to  spawn  in  February. 

He  knows  a  river  island  where 


Cape  Fear  River  Man 


the  terns,  egrets  and  blue  herons 
go  to  lay  their  eggs  in  April,  and 
he  has  seen  the  sea  birds  that  are 
rarely  ever  seen  all  the  rest  of 
the  year  when  they  come  ashore 
and  hatch  their  young.  He  has 
watched  with  kindly  appreciation 
as  the  fledglings  raise  untried 
wings  to  fly  for  the  first  time  in 
May. 

He  has  seen  the  fish  hawk  —  the 
osprey  —  fall  from  the  sky  to  grasp 
an  unwary  fish  at  the  river's  sur- 
face and  watched  as  the  bird  strug- 
gled to  lift  himself  and  his  prey 
into  the  air  once  more. 

O.  T.  knows  that  seagulls  most- 
ly lay  their  eggs  on  the  bare  sand, 


and  they  partly  depend  on  the 
warmth  of  the  sun  to  hatch  them. 
He  knows  that  the  beautiful  and 
efficient-fishing  pelicans  do  not  nest 
here  although  the  large  and  grace- 
ful birds  spend  a  large  part  of  the 
year  in  the  area. 

O.  T.  is  at  home  among  the  sand 
dunes  and  sea  oats  and  the  cedars 
struggling  to  survive  against  the 
harshness  of  the  salt-laden  winds 
at  Corncake.  He  has  deeply-dug 
crows'  feet  in  the  corners  of  his 
eyes  from  watching  the  morning 
sun  glisten  on  the  water's  surface. 
He  knows  lower  Buzzards  Bay  (be- 
low Fort  Fisher  and  across  the 
Cape  Fear  River  from  Southport) 


and  the  creeks  on  the  back  side  of 
Baldhead  Island  the  way  he  knows 
his  right  hand. 

He  says  it's  a  losing  battle  —  be- 
ing a  commercial  fisherman  any 
more.  You  really  have  to  love  it 
to  stay  with  it  in  the  face  of  de- 
clining available  resources,  though 
the  fin  fish  are  still  adequate.  The 
money  you  earn  gets  proportion- 
ately less  and  less  with  the  costs 
becoming  more  and  more. 

The  lower  river  commercial  fish- 
erman breed  is  nearly  gone.  There 
aren't  any  of  the  younger  crowd 
coming  into  the  field,  he  says,  and 
when  the  last  of  the  present  older 
crowd  hangs  up  his  nets  and  traps 
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and  lines  for  the  last  time,  that  will 
be  the  end  of  it. 

"The  major  problems  are  river 
pollution,  less  fish;  and  'silting  up 
in  the  lower  river  and  in  Buzzards 
Bay,"  O.  T.  will  tell  you  in  quiet 
reflection. 

"I  have  to  wait  for  high  water 
to  move  around,  and  there  are  only 
five  hours  to  work  your  lines  and 
traps.  At  the  end  of  the  available 
high  water  you'd  better  be  on  the 
hill  with  your  boat  or  you'll  stay 
out  there  until  the  next  high  tide 
12  hours  later.  It's  filled  in  so  bad 
in  the  bay  you  only  have  from 
half  tide  up  to  half  tide  down  to 
work,"  he  explained. 


O.  T.  Lewis  (opposite  page)  and  his 
son,  Jerry,  work  their  crab  traps  every 
day  that's  fit  (and  some  that  are  not). 
Increased  pollution  in  the  lower  Cape 
Fear  may  end  their  fishing. 

Of  the  once  lucrative  Buzzard 
Bay  shell-fishing  industry  O.T.  says, 
"Shellfishing  (clams  and  oysters) 
is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  our  area 
because  of  the  river  pollution  get- 
ting into  the  bay  through  the  crev- 
ices in  the  dam  (known  as  the 
Rocks).  Years  ago  there  were 
around  30  head  of  men  who  made 
a  living  year  around  in  the  bay  — 
fishing  in  the  summer  and  fall  with 
their  nets  and  shell-fishing  the  rest 
of  the  year." 

"There  are  plenty  of  clams  and 
oysters  in  the  bay,  but  you  can't 
take  them,"  he  said. 

"The  same  conditions  prevail  in 
Myrtle  Grove  Sound,"  he  added. 


"The  river  water  comes  into  the 
sound  on  the  south  from  Snows 
Cut,  and  the  small  area  between 
Wrightsville  and  Carolina  is  all  that 
is  apprived  because  of  pollution 
from  the  north.  You  can't  make 
any  money  in  seafood  unless  you 
can  move  a  volume  of  it,  even 
though  the  prices  shellfish  bring 
are  good  —  $14  a  bushel  for  clams." 

By  way  of  interpreting  the  lot  of 
the  commercial  fisherman,  O.  T. 
says,  "It's  like  being  a  farmer  in 
that  it's  seasonal.  Weather  controls 
commercial  fishing  just  as  does 
farming.  Fish  migrate,  and  they  are 
here  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
If  the  weather  is  right  when  the 
fish  are  here,  you  get  them.  If  it's 
wrong,  you  miss  them.  I  reckon 
every  commercial  fisherman  is  a 
gambler  because  he's  betting  on 
the  season  more  than  anything 
else." 

"There  are  still  a  few  who  com- 
mercially fish  part  time  when  the 
weather  is  right  to  help  out  with 
the  family  income  needs.  But  com- 
mercial fishing  is  full  time,  and 
there  are  only  a  few  left  doing  that. 
They  have  families  to  support  and 
rent  to  pay.  If  I  had  the  same  ex- 
penses, I  couldn't  make  it  either 
and  would  have  to  do  something 
else  for  a  living,"  O.  T.  explained. 

"You  have  the  expenses  even  if 
you  don't  hit  the  fish  —  nets,  boat, 
motor,  lines,  hooks,  fuel.  Nets  get 
eaten  up  by  the  crabs  or  are  torn. 
Thieves  and  curiosity-seekers  steal 
or  empty  your  crab  pots  in  the 
river  or  in  the  bay.  I've  lost  more 
crab  pots  in  the  past  three  years 
than  I  would  have  lost  in  ten  years' 
fishing  20  years  ago,"  he  lamented. 
"You  have  to  love  being  out  there 
on  the  water  and  the  fishing  to  put 
up  with  it." 

"In  cold  weather  we  fish  350-yard 
trot  lines  for  river  cats  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  as 
far  upstream  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Brunswick  River.  The  hooks  are  a 
yard  apart.  In  the  winter  crabs 
don't  steal  your  bait  so  bad.  We 
catch  catfish,  a  rockfish  once  in  a 
while.  The  fish  houses  in  Wilming- 
ton send  our  catches  to  the  Balti- 
more area.  We  get  15  cents  a  pound, 
depending  on  demand,"  0.  T.  said. 

Pot  fishing  for  crabs  is  best  in 
the  summer  months,  and  you  get 
about  half  as  many  during  the  win- 
ter months,  he  says.  "We  fish  50 
to  85  pots  in  the  spring  starting  in 
the  shallows  of  the  river  because 
it  gets  warmer  there  first  rather 
than  in  the  deeps.  During  the  win- 
ter we  trap  fish  for  crabs  in  the 
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creeks  behind  Baldhead  because 
there's  good  water  in  there,  and 
the  crabs  are  more  plentiful.  On 
a  good  day  in  the  summer  we  may 
catch  350  to  550  pounds.  The  price 
to  the  fisherman  for  live  crabs  is 
around  15  cents,"  he  said. 

"We  used  to  fish  the  big  schools 
of  popeye  mullets  when  they  were 
coming  down  the  beach  in  Septem- 
ber. We  picked  a  smooth  beach 
area  and  went  out  through  the 
surf  to  encircle  the  schoool  with 
a  big  seine  net  and  pulled  both 
ends  and  the  fish  ashore.  You  can't 
find  net  crews  anymore  to  fish  the 
big  seines.  So  we  have  changed  to 
gill  nets,  and  we  can  make  a  strike 
anywhere  along  the  beach  outside," 
O. T.  said. 

"We  also  use  a  gill  net  in  the 
bay  at  night,  fishing  by  lantern 
light,  when  we  can  find  a  school 
of  mullets  inside.  We  either  circle 
the  school  out  in  the  channel  or  lay 
the  net  around  a  marsh  area  on 
high  tide  when  the  mullets  are  in 
there  and  make  a  lot  of  noise  to 


run  them  out  of  the  marsh  and 
into  the  net,"  he  said. 

"Mullet  are  mostly  valuable  as 
bait  fish  these  days,"  he  explained. 
"Almost  nobody  ever  salts  them 
down  for  the  winter  time  the  way 
they  used  to  do.  The  mullets  run 
in  size  from  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
(diameter  at  the  gills)  up  to  eight 
pounds  when  the  big  roe  mullets 
are  running.  It  takes  three  of  the 
inch  and  a  quarter  mullets  to  make 
a  pound.  The  prices  mullet  bring 
range  from  four  and  a  half  cents 
to  15  cents,"  he  added. 

During  his  many  years  on  the 
river,  O.  T.  has  fished  Baldhead 
considerably.  "Baldhead  is  still  one 
of  the  best  surf-fishing  places  in 
the  world,"  he  opined.  "You  name 
the  fish,  and  he  can  be  caught  at 
Baldhead,  and  some  of  them  year 
round.  There  are  bluefish  there, 
drum,  pompano  —  even  speckled 
trout  can  be  found  there  in  the 
summer." 

"There  are  a  lot  of  wild  ducks 
there  in  the  cold  of  winter,  and 


there  are  marsh  hens  and  egrets 
year  round  too.  One  of  the  reasons 
fishing  at  Baldhead  has  been  so 
good  over  the  years  is  that  Bald- 
head is  hard  to  reach  and  there  has 
never  been  heavy  fishing  there," 
0.  T.  observed. 

The  next  time  you  are  down  by 
the  shore  and  see  the  black  of 
night  punctuated  by  a  lantern  burn- 
ing out  on  the  water  aboard  a  work 
boat  or  hear  the  easy  hum  in  the 
distance  from  a  running  outboard 
coming  back  to  you  from  beyond 
the  marshes  and  creeks,  or  you  see 
a  lonely,  solitary  figure  clad  in  hip 
boots  and  oil  skins  bending  over 
an  oyster  bed  at  low  tide,  or  raking 
in  the  shallows  for  a  few  clams,  by 
all  means  take  a  good  look  and 
give  a  good  listen.  Burn  the  sight 
and  sound  well  into  your  memory. 
Pretty  soon  they  might  be  gone 
with  the  wind,  and  we  will  have 
lost  something  important  from  our 
salt  water  heritage  —  the  com- 
mercial fisherman  on  the  lower 
Cape  Fear.  ^ 
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LMOST  everyone  who  has  walk- 
ed a  deserted  stretch  of  Atlantic  beach 
at  night  has  met  the  ghost  crab.  Get- 
ting a  good  look  at  him  is  another 
matter.  When  he  stands  still  he  blends 
in  so  well  with  the  sand  that  he  is  dif- 
ficult to  see.  Sometimes  catching  your 
eye  as  he  scuttles  across  the  sand  at 
tremendous  speed,  he  seems  to  disap- 
pear when  he  stops  moving. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  observe  a 
ghost  crab  is  to  come  back  in  the 
morning  and  follow  his  tracks  in  the 


soft  sand.  This  will  eventually  lead  to  a 
deep,  round  hole.  If  you  wait  quietly, 
you  may  see  him  as  he  appears  oc- 
casionally to  peek  out  of  his  door.  The 
early  morning  hours  are  frequently 
spent  in  subterranean  home  improve- 
ment. The  crabs  haul  up  endless  loads 
of  sand  and  deposit  them  near  the 
mouth  of  the  burrow.  Usually  a  tunnel 
will  extend  for  several  feet  below  the 
surface  before  it  ends  in  a  small  cham- 
ber where  the  crab  spends  most  of  the 
day.  On  hot  summer  days  ghost  crabs 


By  David  S.  Lee  and 
Barbara  B.  Rorhgaber 

close  up  the  entrance;  undoubtably  this 
helps  to  control  the  temperature  and 
humidity  inside. 

The  ghost  crab,  Ocypode  albicans, 
is  a  fascinating  creature.  It  appears  to 
be  a  land  animal,  but  is  really  depend- 
ent upon  the  sea,  not  only  for  re- 
production, but  for  day-to-day  existence. 
It  carries  the  ocean  around  with  it  in 
small  chambers  surrounding  the  gills. 
Each  night  when  the  ghost  crab  emerges 
from  his  burrow,  he  heads  for  the  sea 
and  patiently  waits  for  a  high  wave 
to  wet  his  gills. 

The  ghost  crab  is  one  of  the  few 
marine  organisms  which  has  success- 
fully invaded  the  land— at  least  as 
adults.  The  larva  is  an  ocean  dweller, 
drifting  helplessly  with  other  forms 
of  marine  plankton.  In  its  later  stages 
of  sea  life,  the  larva  molts  into  a  round, 
compact  form,  the  legs  folded  tightly 
against  the  body,  and  thus  is  protected 
as  it  is  washed  ashore.  They  molt  and 
grow,  each  time  moving  further  up  the 
beach.  By  late  October  the  dunes  are 
riddled  with  the  burrows  of  young, 
nickel-sized  crabs,  but  by  the  following 
summer  the  same  number  of  adult  and 
juvenile  crabs  seem  to  occupy  the 
beach.  Perhaps  many  die  during  winter 
hibernation.  In  captivity  we  have  notic- 
ed that  ghost  crabs  are  highly  cannibal- 
istic; this  factor  probably  has  the  great- 
est effect  on  stabilizing  the  populations 
in  any  given  area  of  beach. 

Like  most  crabs,  this  species  is  pri- 
*  continued  on  page  27 
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ISHERMEN  and  boaters  using 
the  waters  of  our  State  are  en- 
countering with  increasing  fre- 
quency the  small  red  and  white  flags 
flown  by  scuba  divers.  To  many, 
these  markers  are  a  curiosity;  they 
don't  know  what  the  flags  stand 
for.  Others  think  of  them  only  as 
a  nuisance,  to  be  ignored  except 
when  a  Wildlife  Protector  or  Fish- 
eries Inspector  is  in  the  vicinity. 
Actually  the  little  flags  are  quite 
important  and  the  divers  don't  fly 
them  just  because  they  want  to. 
They  are  required  to  by  law. 

Not  many  years  ago,  a  diver's 
flag  was  a  pretty  rare  sight  in  North 
Carolina's  waters.  Because  the  gen- 
eral public  was  unaware  of  its  pur- 
pose, divers  felt  that  to  fly  it  creat- 
ed more  of  a  hazard  than  not  to. 
Often  a  curious  boater  would  come 
buzzing  up  to  see  what  the  strange 
object  floating  on  the  water  could 
be,  and  sometimes  speedsters  would 
use  the  marker  as  a  pylon  in  an 
impromptu  boat  race!  The  flag  at- 
tracted unwelcome  attention  and 
failed  in  its  intended  purpose  of 
warding  off  boats. 

As  the  sport  of  diving  increased 
in  popularity  among  the  residents 
of  our  State  and  more  and  more 
out-of-state  tourists  were  attracted 
to  North  Carolina  by  offshore 
wrecks,  the  very  number  of  divers 
in  our  waters  demanded  that  some- 
thing be  done.  In  1970  a  law  re- 
quiring the  use  of  the  flag  adopted 
by  the  Underwater  Society  of  Amer- 
ica was  passed.  Divers,  once  aware 
of  the  law,  were  quick  to  comply 
with  it,  and  as  far  as  the  lawmakers 
in  Raleigh  were  concerned,  the  mat- 
ter was  finished.  No  provision  was 
made  for  educating  the  boating 
public  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  flags 
that  were  soon  popping  up  all  over 
the  State.  So  this  task  fell  to  the 
divers  who  were  most  affected  by 
the  law.  With  the  help  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Power  Squadrons,  the 


Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  other 
groups,  many  boat  operators  were 
informed  of  the  law  and  the  iden- 
tity of  the  flag,  but  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reach  everyone. 

Many  Tarheels  still  fail  to  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  little 
flags,  and  still  fewer  are  aware 
of  the  law  governing  their  use.  In- 
tended to  protect  the  diver,  it  puts 
restrictions  on  him  as  well.  It  also 
is  there  to  protect  boat  operators 
from  mistakenly  maiming  or  killing 
a  diver  and  having  to  face  possible 
legal  action.  In  reference  to  the 
diver,  the  law  states: 
Sec.  13.1.  Skin  and  scuba  divers. 
—  (a)  No  person  shall  engage 
in  skin  diving  or  scuba  diving 
in   the  waters   of  this  State 
which  are  open  to  boating,  or 
assist  in  such  diving,  without 
displaying  a  diver's  flag  from 
a  mast,  buoy,  or  other  structure 
at  the  place  of  diving,  and  no 
person  shall  display  such  a  flag 
except  when  diving  operations 
are  underway  or  in  prepara- 
tion. 

In  defining  the  flag  itself,  dimen- 
sions, color  and  design  are  clearly 
stated: 

(b)  The  diver's  flag  shall  be 
square,  not  less  than  twelve 
(12)  inches  on  a  side,  and  shall 
be  of  red  background  with  a 
diagonal  white  stripe,  of  a 
width  equal  to  one-fifth  (1/5) 
of  the  flag's  height,  running 
from  the  upper  corner  adjacent 
to  the  mast  downward  to  the 
opposite  outside  corner. 
Twelve  inches  is  a  minimum; 

most  flags  are  bigger  than  that.  In- 
ternational Orange  and  the  highly 
visible  "hot"  reds  used  by  some 
flag  manufacturers  have  been  deem- 
ed acceptable  as  flag  colors.  In  its 
reference  to  other  boats  the  law  is 
also  quite  clear: 

(c)  No  operator  of  a  vessel 
underway  in  the  waters  of  this 


WATCH 

THAT 

FLAG 


by  James  R.  Reedy,  Jr. 

Morehead  City 


State  shall  permit  such  vessel 
to  approach  closer  than  fifty 
(50)  feet  to  any  structure  from 
which  a  diver's  flag  is  then  be- 
ing  displayed,    except  where 
such  flag  is  so  positioned  as  to 
constitute  an  unreasonable  ob- 
struction to  navigation;  and  no 
person  shall  engage  in  skin  div- 
ing or  scuba  diving  or  display 
a  diver's  flag  in  any  locality  at 
which  the  same  will  unreason- 
ably obstruct  vessels  from  mak- 
ing legitimate  use  of  the  water. 
The  50-foot  distance  is  simply  to 
give  the  diver  a  safe  place  to  sur- 
face without  having  to  worry  about 
being  chopped  up  by  a  whirling 
propeller.  Nevertheless  there  have 
been  some  near  misses.  Although 
most  mistakes  on  the  part  of  boat- 
ers have  come  about  through  simple 
ignorance,  a  few  intentional  and 
nearly  fatal  violations  have  occur- 
red.  At   Shackleford  Banks  near 
Morehead  City  for  instance,  a  ski 
boat  made  a  little  detour  to  deliber- 
ately run  over  a  diver's  flag,  chop- 
ping it  to  pieces  and  missing  the 
diver  by  only  a  few  feet.  When 
confronted,    the   boater  admitted 
that  he  knew  what  the  flag  meant 
but  stated  that  he  just  "didn't  like 
divers."  Imagine  a  hunter  with  a 
high-powered  rifle  who  just  "didn't 
like"  other  hunters!  More  often  a 
boat  will  approach  a  flag  thinking 
it  a  distress  signal.  Appreciated  as 
such  good  intentions  are,  they  have 
almost  resulted  in  disaster  on  sev- 
eral occasions. 

Violations  are  considered  mis- 
demeanors in  cases  not  involving 
physical  injury.  Fines,  left  up  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judge,  are 
applicable  not  only  to  the  diver 
and/or  the  driver  of  the  boat,  but 
to  all  persons  in  company  with 
them  as  well.  They  have  run  as 
high  as  $25.00  per  person  in  some 
cases.  Rather  an  expensive  way  to 
learn  a  safety  lesson  ^ 
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By  Jim  Hudson 

North  Carolina  State  University 

LiNVILLE  Gorge,  28  miles  south  of  Boone,  North 
Carolina,  is  one  of  the  wildest  areas  in  the  Blue  Ridge 
Mountains.  It  is  one  of  Eastern  America's  most  beautiful 
and  challenging  wilderness  areas. 

Here  is  a  place  for  everyone  from  the  Sunday  after- 
noon nature  buff  to  the  most  serious  rock  climber.  White 
water  for  canoes,  hiking  trails  from  %  to  10  or  more 
miles,  big  game  hunting  for  deer  and  bear  in  surround- 
ing areas,  trout  fishing  in  some  of  the  best  trout  waters 
in  the  State,  sheer  rock  cliffs  for  the  experienced  climber, 
along  with  a  "few  stones"  for  the  novice,  an  abundance 
of  wild  flowers,  trees,  shrubs,  and  small  wildlife — make 
this  area  of  North  Carolina  the  ideal  spot  to  lose  yourself 
for  a  few  hours  or  perhaps  a  few  days.  While  here  no 
one  need  think  of  anything  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Linville  Gorge  National  Wilderness  Area. 

Named  after  the  two  Linville  brothers  scalped  by  the 
Indians  in  1770,  the  river  originates  from  many  miles 
of  watershed  throughout  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  has  cut  a 
tortuous  canyon  through  the  mountains  leaving  cliffs  on 
either  side.  At  the  north  end  of  the  gorge  the  river 
plunges  over  Linville  Falls,  a  beautiful  sight  and  a  perfect 
picnic  area  for  the  Sunday  afternoon  sightseer.  From 
here  the  river  winds  its  way  southward  through  the 
gorge,  over  a  series  of  lesser  cascading  waterfalls,  and 
finally  empties  into  the  flats  in  the  Catawba  Valley. 

For  those  who  enjoy  white  water  canoeing,  this  is  a 
great  area  to  test  your  skills.  Some  stretches  of  the  river 
are  too  shallow  for  most  canoes,  but  other  areas  provide 
thrilling  white  water  rides  along  with  quiet,  deeper  pools 
with  trophy  sized  brown  trout.  For  a  day  or  more  of 


PHOTO   BY  CAL  EDMONDSON 


A  mid -day  nap  may  very  likely  be  in  order  when 
dealing  with  Linville  Gorge  and  its  trails.  Much 
of  it  is  fairly  rough. 


challenging  fun  try  putting  your  canoe  in  just  below 
Linville  Falls,  and  see  how  far  you  can  travel  down  the 
river.  The  current  will  move  you  along  so  fast  at  places 
you  will  be  doing  well  to  keep  your  canoe  under  control. 
You  will  use  every  muscle  in  your  body  and  wonder  at 
times  why  you  ever  decided  to  tackle  the  river. 

B  e  prepared  for  some  portaging  on  your  way  down,  and 
of  course  all  portaging  on  your  trip  back  up.  But  be 
prepared  too  for  an  experience  with  a  river  and  a  coun- 
tryside you'll  never  forget.  You  will  finish  the  trip  ex- 
hausted, hungry,  possibly  bruised,  and  probably  wet. 
But  you  will  also  finish  the  trip  knowing  that  you  have 
made  it  and  you  will  have  the  memories  of  that  ex- 
perience for  the  rest  of  your  life.  Along  with  the  trials 
of  the  white  water,  you  will  think  back  on  the  time  you 
spent  fishing  or  just  relaxing  in  some  quiet  pool,  and 
how  for  that  short  time  the  troubles  of  your  world  were 
so  far  away. 

Ok,  so  you  don't  have  a  canoe,  and  you're  afraid  of  the 
water.  Linville  Gorge  provides  other  areas  of  interest 
for  practically  anyone.  Though  I've  never  done  any  my- 
self (I'm  a  little  chicken-hearted),  rock  climbing  is 
another  major  attraction.  Hawk's  Bill  Mountain  and 
Table  Rock  are  two  of  the  most  popular  areas  for  climb- 
ing. But  practically  any  place  along  the  river  one  can 
find  areas  suited  to  rock  climbing.  From  broken  and 
sloping  granite  hillsides  to  sheer,  smooth  slabs  of  rock 
rising  hundreds  of  feet  from  the  river  bed  and  the  floor 
of  the  gorge,  the  variety  of  climbing  situations  seems 
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Check  out  the  Linville  Gorge  area  on  a  coun- 
ty map  for  access  details.  The  scenery  and 
solitude  are  well  worth  the  trip  to  this  re- 
mote section. 


unlimited.  Of  course,  rock  climbing  like  white  water 
canoeing  is  not  for  everyone,  but  anyone  who  thinks  he 
would  enjoy  the  sport  and  the  challenge  should  know 
of  the  opportunities  in  Linville  Gorge. 

All  this  canoeing  and  rock  climbing  and  picnicing  is 
great  for  those  who  will  participate.  I  myself  enjoy 
most  of  these  ways  of  getting  away  from  school  and 
worries.  But  my  favorite  way  to  really  get  away  and 
completely  forget  things  that  keep  me  tense,  is  to  take 
a  weekend  backpacking  trip  through  the  gorge. 

I  like  to  leave  Raleigh  sometime  around  noon  on  a 
Friday,  travel  up  highway  70  or  1-40  to  Durham,  then 
get  on  85  to  Greensboro  and  pick  up  421  to  Boone.  This 


gets  me  to  Boone  early  enough  to  get  a  good  meal  at  one 
of  the  many  reasonably  priced  restaurants  before  I  take 
old  N.  C.  105  to  the  entrance  to  Linville  Gorge.  From 
the  entrance  to  the  gorge,  you  can  travel  in  your  car  up 
a  limited  access  road  and  stop  at  any  number  of  places 
where  you  can  park  your  car  off  the  road.  I  always  like 
to  park  at  the  sign  for  the  Babel  Tower  Trail  about  three 
miles  from  the  gorge  entrance.  There  is  generally  plenty 
of  room  to  camp  here  overnight  and  make  ready  for 
your  trip  into  the  gorge  on  Saturday  morning. 

Though  there  are  many  other  trails,  I  always  enjoy 
taking  the  Babel  Tower  Trail.  I  choose  this  trail  because 
it  offers  an  opportunity  to  view  or  participate  in  every- 
thing the  gorge  has  to  offer.  Descending  into  the  gorge 
from  its  west  side,  the  trail  leads  through  thick  growths 
of  hardwoods,  mountain  laurel,  and  evergreens  to  a  fork 
where  you  may  either  go  left  and  climb  Babel  Tower  for 
a  fantastic  view  of  the  entire  gorge,  or  you  may  take 
the  right  fork  and  wind  your  way  down  to  the  river. 
Even  if  you  should  decide  to  go  on  up  the  tower,  you 
will  surely  want  to  travel  back  down  into  the  gorge  to 
search  for  a  nice  quiet  place  to  have  lunch.  Most  places 
along  the  trail  are  too  steep  or  too  overgrown  with  laurel 
to  stop  and  eat,  but  there  are  a  number  of  beautiful 
views  on  the  high  trail  and  cool  shaded  areas  on  the  low 
trail  that  make  wonderful  lunch  spots.  I  like  to  get  down 
to  where  the  Spence  Ridge  Trail  crosses  the  river  before 
I  stop  to  eat. 


F 


rom  this  point  you  may  cross  the  river  and  climb  the 
east  side  of  the  gorge  to  Table  Rock  Mountain  or  keep 
on  going  south  toward  the  Conley  Cove  area.  For  a 
weekend  trip,  I  usually  enjoy  taking  the  Conley  Cove 
Trail  from  this  point.  Depending  on  how  much  time 
you  have  taken  getting  down  to  this  area,  you  may  elect 
to  camp  at  Conley  Cove,  or  you  may  chose  to  climb  back 
up  the  west  side  of  the  gorge  toward  the  access  road. 

If  you  do  not  have  to  rush  to  get  back  home  on  Sun- 
day, the  Conley  Cove  area  is  a  nice  place  to  spend  Satur- 
day night.  There  are  20  or  more  campsites  directly 
on  the  river  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the  west  side  of  the 
gorge  and  Hawk's  Bill  Mountain.  The  only  problem  is 
that  so  many  other  people  think  it's  nice  too.  And  some- 
times too  many  people  can  spoil  an  otherwise  beautiful 
experience.  If  you  have  the  time  and  energy,  you  may 
choose  to  climb  the  remaining  two  miles  or  so  back  up  to 
the  road.  This  is  the  steepest  and  most  tiring  part  of  the 
trip,  but  there  are  some  nice  campsites  in  laurel  thickets 
about  500  yards  from  the  road.  I  have  taken  both  choices 
and  I  have  enjoyed  each  of  them.  Just  use  your  judge- 
ment and  you  will  feel  that  you  made  the  right  decision. 

Once  you  have  climbed  out  of  the  gorge,  you  will 
want  to  head  north  on  the  access  road  to  get  back  to  your 
car.  It  is  about  3 Vz  miles  to  the  Babel  Tower  sign  and 
your  car,  and  the  road  is  nearly  as  steep  as  the  trail.  But 
with  any  luck,  someone  will  give  you  a  ride. 

Back  in  your  car  and  heading  home  as  you  think  about 
the  things  you  have  to  do,  the  test  you  have  to  take, 
or  whatever,  you  come  to  realize  how  good  it  felt  to  be 
really  away  from  it  all  for  a  whole  weekend.  Somehow 
now  the  pack  doesn't  seem  so  heavy,  your  sore  feet 
don't  hurt  so  much,  and  the  meals  you  fixed  seem  so 
much  better.  It  seems  like  you  have  just  come  from  a 
wonderful  experience  and  you  really  want  to  stay. 

If  you  feel  you  could  enjoy  an  experience  like  this, 
if  you  need  someplace  to  go  to  get  away  and  relax,  try  a 
weekend  trip  to  Linville  Gorge  National  Wilderness 
Area  and  find  out  how  it  feels  to  be  completely  mentally 
relaxed.  ± 
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Here's  the  problem:  a  sloping  spoil  area  at  a  rock  quarry. 
Unless  it  is  quickly  vegetated,  extensive  erosion  will  occur. 
Perennial  seed  mixture  transformed  it  into  stabilized  wild- 
life habitat  (below). 


Miracle* 

Oft  the 

jRoefe  Pile 


A  specially  equipped  truck  applies  mulch,  seed  and  fertilizer 
to  the  critical  area  at  Nello  Teer-Rocky  Mount  quarry. 


By  Don  Glisson 

District  Conservationist 

and 

Charlie  Woodhouse 

District  Biologist 


1  URING  a  barren  rock  pile  into  an  area  of  lush,  green 
vegetation  sounds  like  the  neatest  trick  since  the  parting  of 
the  Red  Sea.  But  with  cooperation  and  perserverance  it  can 
be  done.  Witness  the  Nello  Teer  rock  quarry  in  Rocky  Mount. 
Under  the  N.  C.  Mining  Act  of  1971,  all  land  disturbed  by 
mining  operations  since  that  time  must  be  reclaimed  or  re- 
vegetated  in  accordance  with  a  reclamation  plan.  Due  to  the 
rough  terrain  and  barren  soil  the  usefulness  of  such  areas  is 
very  limited.  In  many  instances  the  most  practical  solution  is 
to  develop  them  into  wildlife  habitat. 

With  this  in  mind  Mr.  Tom  Gould  of  Nello  Teer  Company 
enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Nash  Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Dis- 
trict and  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  A  conservation 
plan  was  developed  and  the  company  began  implementing  this 
plan  early  in  1973.  In  February  some  seedlings  of  shrub 
lespedeza,  autumn  olive  and  sawtooth  oak  provided  by  the 
Wildlife  Commission  were  planted  on  some  of  the  steep 
quarry  slopes.  In  June  the  company  brought  in  a  hydro-seeder 
and  made  the  following  applications  of  planting  materials. 

Weeping  lovegrass— 15  lbs/ acre 

Sericea  lespedeza— 30  lbs/acre 

Perennial  seed  mix  (Wildlife  Commission)— 24  lbs/acre 


(mixed  together) 
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Herman  Arey  (left)  Quarry  Superintendent  and  Charlie 
Woodhouse,  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  Biologist,  plant 
shrub  lespedeza  seedlings  on  the  sloping  area.  Results  (be- 
low) speak  for  themselves. 


All  plantings  were  fertilized  with  1,000  lbs. /acre  of  8-8-8. 
Criteria  for  selecting  planting  materials  were  based  on  ef- 
fectiveness in  controlling  erosion,  value  for  wildlife  and  ability 
to  survive  and  produce  with  little  or  no  maintenance. 

There  is  very  limited  information  on  plantings  made  on 
mine  spoil  areas  in  North  Carolina  and  certainly  only  one 
season's  growth  is  not  a  basis  for  conclusions  as  to  what  these 
plantings  will  do.  But  the  results  to  date  of  these  plantings  are 
most  gratifying.  Survival  rate  of  seedlings  of  shrub  lespedeza, 
autumn  olive  and  sawtooth  oak  was  over  90  percent  and 
growth  was  good.  Weeping  lovegrass  provides  complete  ground 
cover  within  30  days  after  planting  and  an  adequate  stand 
of  sericea  was  evident  by  the  end  of  the  summer.  Perennial 
seed  mixture  was  providing  ground  cover  for  erosion  control 
and  producing  food  for  wildlife  by  the  end  of  the  first  growing 
season. 

Cooperation  between  company  officials  and  wildlife  and 
conservation  representatives  has  turned  an  eyesore  into  a 
wildlife  sanctuary  and  greatly  reduced  the  sediment  entering 
Maple  Creek.  Similar  assistance  is  available  from  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission  and  Conservation  Districts  to  help  re- 
store other  critical  areas  to  productive  use.  The  age  of  miracles 
isn't  dead.  ± 


Weeping  love  grass  and  sericea  work  better  on  these  spots, 
and  cover  all  but  the  solid  rock.  Of  course  there  is  certainly 
no  assurance  that  quail  and  other  small  game  will  move 
right  in,  but  erosion  has  been  checked  and  a  useless  spot 
has  been  given  a  chance  to  produce. 
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I  F  you  are  a  male  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  40  who  has  never 
had  any  formal  boating  education 
and  do  most  of  your  boating  on  the 
weekend  in  a  boat  between  12  feet 
and  14  feet  in  length,  statistics 
show  that  you  are  a  prime  candi- 
date for  being  involved  in  a  fatal 
boating  accident. 

Boating  statistics,  such  as  the 
above,  come  from  boating  accident 
reports  received  by  the  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission.  The  law  re- 
quires that  boating  accidents  which 
occur  on  the  public  waters  of  this 
state  and  which:  (1)  result  in  a 
death  or  (2)  incapacitate  a  person 
for  more  than  72  hours  or  (3)  in- 
volve more  than  $100.00  in  property 
damage,  be  reported  to  the  Wildlife 
Commission  within  ten  days  of  oc- 
currence. These  boating  accident 
reports  are  studied  by  personnel 
in  the  Division  of  Motorboats  and 
Water  Safety  who  analyze  the  infor- 
mation and  design  and  implement 
safety  programs  aimed  at  reducing 
future  boating  accidents.  The  idea 
is  to  learn  from  past  mistakes  and 
try  to  prevent  them  from  recurring. 

Collection  and  analysis  of  boating 
accident  reports  benefit  the  entire 
boating  public.  For  example,  with- 
out the  information  supplied  in  the 
reports,  the  Coast  Guard's  Defect 
Notification  Program  would  not  be 
possible.  Here's  how  the  Defect 
Notification  Program  works:  In 
studying  boating  accident  reports, 
a  member  of  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's boating  safety  section  dis- 
covers that  Brand  X  boats  were  in- 
volved in  several  accidents  that 
were  caused  by  steering  failure. 
The  Commission  would  then  report 
this  fact  to  the  Coast  Guard  who  in 
turn  would  search  national  records 
received  from  all  states  to  see  how 
extensive  this  problem  is.  If  it  is 
found  that  certain  Brand  X  boats 
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Boat  fires  fortunately  are  fairly  rare 
in  the  statistical  line  up.  But  when 
they  do  happen,  they  can  be  awesome. 
Prevention  is  certainly  the  magic  word 
here.  Preparedness  should  be  main- 
tained, however. 


PHOTO   BY   ED  JENKINS 


have  some  type  steering  defect,  the 
Coast  Guard  will  then  notify  Brand 
X  Boat  Company  of  the  defect.  As 
required  by  the  Federal  Boat  Safe- 
ty Act  of  1971,  the  boat  company 
must  then  notify  owners  of  the 
type  boats  involved  of  the  defect 
and  the  possible  consequences  if 
repairs  are  not  made.  The  boat  com- 
pany must  also  make  arrangements 
to  have  all  the  defective  boats  re- 
paired at  the  company's  expense. 
The  Defect  Notification  Program  is 
another  way  that  the  boating  ac- 
cident reports  help  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  the  boating  pub- 
lic. 

Information  from  the  boating  ac- 
cident reports  received  in  1973  in- 
dicates that  of  the  104,548  boats  reg- 
istered, there  were  142  boating  ac- 
cidents, 54  of  which  were  fatal.  In 
1972,  among  92,607  boats  registered, 
there  were  160  boating  accidents 
of  which  61  were  fatal.  Property 
damage  due  to  boating  accidents 
also  decreased  from  $300,435  in  1972 
to  $192,691  in  1973. 

The  records  show  that  most  ac- 
cidents seem  to  occur  during  the 
months  of  greatest  boating  activity; 
however,  a  pattern  seems  to  be 
emerging  that  would  indicate  that 
there  is  usually  a  sudden  rise  in 
boating  deaths  in  April  or  May,  a 
decline  in  June,  an  increase  in  late 
July  or  August  followed  by  a  drop 
in  September,  and  another  increase 
in  October  and  November.  Boating 
deaths  decline  sharply  between  De- 
cember and  March. 

Weekend  afternoons  were  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  time  for  boaters 
again  this  year.  Saturdays  were  the 
most  dangerous  days  with  Sundays 


and  Fridays  tied  for  second  place, 
followed  by  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days. The  "long"  or  "four-day" 
weekend,  fast  becoming  popular 
with  many  businesses  and  workers, 
besides  increasing  leisure  time  ac- 
tivities was  also  felt  to  be  partially 
responsible  for  the  increasing  num- 
ber of  boating  fatalities  occurring 
on  Fridays  and  Mondays. 

As  to  the  causes  of  boating  deaths 
during  1973,  records  show  that  24 
people  were  killed  as  a  result  of 
their  boats  capsizing;  13  deaths 
were  caused  by  falls  overboard;  6 
died  when  their  boats  sank;  5  died 
when  their  boats  collided  with  an- 
other boat  or  object;  6  died  when 
they  jumped  overboard  to  retrieve 
an  object  or  to  go  swimming;  one 
died  as  a  result  of  a  boat  fire.  Cap- 
sizings  and  falls  overboard  account 
yearly  for  the  vast  majority  of  boat- 
ing deaths,  although  most  boating 
authorities  believe  that  deaths  from 
these  two  causes  could  be  reduced 
by  over  95  percent  if  nonswimmers 
and  poor  swimmers  would  wear 
life  jackets  when  on  the  water. 

Statistics  show  that  there  is  a 
correlation  between  boat  size  and 
the  fatality  rate.  Boats  16  feet  in 
length  or  under  were  involved  in 
44  fatalities;  over  16  feet  long,  only 
nine  fatalities.  The  relative  instabil- 
ity of  small  boats  is  felt  to  be  the 
main  reason  for  the  two  greatest 
causes  of  boating  deaths,  capsizings 
and  falls  overboard.  Small,  narrow 
beam  fishing  boats  and  the  popular 
lightweight  aluminum  jon  boats, 
while  being  ideal  for  fishing  in  calm 
bodies  of  water  and  easy  to  load 
and  load,  are  often  unstable  and 
dangerous  when  being  used  by  an 


unwary  boater. 

When  confronted  with  the  ris- 
ing number  of  boating  accidents 
the  past  few  years,  many  hastily 
point  a  finger  of  guilt  at  "those  wild 
teenage"  boat  operators.  "Why 
aren't  those  kids  required  to  have 
a  license?"  is  a  question  often  ask- 
ed boating  authorities.  The  answer, 
which  astounds  most  people,  is  that 
teenagers  have  one  of  the  best 
boating  records  of  any  age  group! 
In  1973,  boat  operators  between  the 
ages  of  20-29  and  30-39  were  involv- 
ed in  more  fatal  accidents  than  any 
other  age  groups. 

The  outlook  for  boating  accidents 
in  1974  is  good.  Safer  boats  are  now 
on  the  market;  more  comfortable 
and  lightweight  life  jackets  are 
available;  more  people  are  signing 
up  for  free  boating  courses  offer- 
ed by  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  Aux- 
iliary and  U.S.  Power  Squadrons; 
and  the  Wildlife  Commission  is 
committing  more  personnel  and 
money  to  its  boating  safety  pro- 
gram and  will  begin  offering  a 
boating  safety  course  to  many 
school  age  children  this  spring. 
However,  the  biggest  factor  in  re- 
ducing the  number  of  boating  fatal- 
ities in  1974  may  well  end  up  being 
the  present  fuel  shortage.  No  one 
can  say  how  scarce  fuel  for  boat- 
ing will  be  this  summer  or  how 
many  people  will  decide  to  cut 
down  or  even  eliminate  their  boat 
outings,  but  so  far  this  year,  boat- 
ing activities  and  boating  accidents 
are  considerably  less  than  a  year 
ago.  Hopefully,  the  amount  of  fuel 
available  for  boating  will  increase; 
let's  all  work  to  make  sure  the  ac- 
cidents don't.  ± 
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Measures  for  Controlling 
Deer  Depredation 


By  A.  Sidney  Baynes 

Asst.  Chief,  Division  of  Game 


•  From  a  hunter  effort  standpoint, 
the  white-tailed  deer  can  be  con- 
sidered North  Carolina's  most  im- 
portant big  game  species.  During 
the  1972-73  hunting  season,  some 
145,296  hunters  in  our  state  took 
bow,  shotgun,  or  rifle  in  hand  and 
spent  over  1,163,400  man-days  and 
untold  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
pursuit  of  this  sporting  animal. 
Through  the  efforts  of  individual 
conservationists,  sportsmen's  clubs 
and  groups,  and  the  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  North  Caro- 
lina's occupied  deer  range  has  ex- 
panded greatly  and  continues  to 
expand.  Deer  are  now  abundant  in 
areas  where,  ten  years  ago,  the 
sighting  of  a  single  track  brought 
great  excitement  because  of  the 
rarity  of  such  an  occurrence. 

Our  deer-hunting  future  seems 
exceedingly  bright,  but  an  increase 
in  a  deer  population,  like  an  in- 
crease in  a  human  population,  can 
create  complications  and  problems. 
Provisions  must  be  made  to  reduce 
problem  situations  and  limit  growth 
in  areas  which  can  only  support 
a  limited  deer  herd  due  to  other 
land  uses,  such  as  farming.  Crop 
depredation  or  damage  is  such  a 
problem. 

For  years  people  have  been  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  abate  this  deer  dep- 
redation problem.  The  only  abso- 
lute solutions  to  such  a  problem  are 
to  either  eliminate  the  production 
of  the  agricultural  crops  which  deer 
find  tasty  or  to  move  to  the  other 
end  of  this  idealistic  scale  by  elim- 
inating the  deer  themselves.  It  is, 
of  course,  evident  that  neither  of 
these  solutions  is  practical  nor  de- 
sirable. Control  or  prevention  of 
each  individual  problem  situation 
is  the  only  answer.  A  multitude  of 
control  measures  have  been  used 
with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Such  control  measures  might  be 
placed  into  the  following  categories: 
1)  chemical  controls;  2)  scaring  de- 
vices; 3)  fences;  and  4)  herd  man- 
agement. 

Chemical  Controls 

Much  research  has  been  conduct- 
ed in  efforts  to  perfect  chemical 
repellants  which  effectively  reduce 
or  eliminate  deer  depredation.  The 


outcome  of  this  research  is,  as  yet, 
questionable.  Chemicals  that  have 
been  used  thus  far  either  possess 
offensive  odors  or  tastes,  or  are 
used  to  attract  depredating  animals 
away  from  protected  areas.  Many 
chemical  controls  have  been  tried 
with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

•  Odor  Repellents 

Dried,  pungent-smelling,  slaugh- 
terhouse waste,  often  called  tank- 
age, was  found  to  effectively  reduce 
deer  browsing  in  Virginia  cornfields 
but  did  little  or  nothing  to  reduce 
damage  in  soybean  fields  (Carpen- 
ter, 1966,  1967).  Tankage  was  ap- 
plied by  attaching  3"  x  5"  AA  grade 
tie  bags  of  tankage  to  poles  through- 
out the  field  and  at  15-foot  inter- 
vals along  the  borders  at  a  total 
rate  of  about  100  bags  per  acre. 
Tankage  supplies  were  renewed 
two  or  three  times  per  year. 

In  a  Florida  study,  tankage  was 
found  to  be  an  unsuccessful  control 
measure  when  used  in  conjunction 
with  truck  crops  (Barker,  1972).  In 
this  same  Florida  study,  an  experi- 
mental liquid  containing  putrified 
fish  also  proved  to  be  unsuccessful 
in  alleviating  deer  depredation. 
Tankage  can  possibly  be  obtained 
from  local  slaughterhouses. 

Murry  (1973)  reported  that  lion 
urine  has  been  used  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  to  control  deer 
damage  on  both  small  garden  plots 
and  larger  fields  in  Tennessee.  At 
the  time  of  this  report,  lion  urine 
could  be  obtained  from  Mosser  Lee 
Company,  Millston,  Wisconsin 
54643. 

•  Taste  Repellents 

Many  chemicals  and  chemical 
compounds  have  been  found  to  les- 
sen or  perhaps  even  prevent  deer 
depredation  by  possessing  various 
unpleasing  tastes.  Larimer  (1958) 
reviewed  approximately  60  repel- 
lent experiments  and  found  that 
most  taste  repellents  were  com- 
posed of  concentrates  and  combina- 
tions of  four  chemicals.  These  chem- 
icals and  some  of  their  trade  names 
are  listed  below. 
Chemical 

1)  Zinc  dimethyl  dithiocarbamate 
cyclohexylamine  complex 

2)  Tetramethyl   thiuram  disulfide 

3)  Trinitrobenzene  anoline 


4)  Anthroquinone 
Trade  Names 

1)  ZAC,  Z.I.P.,  NO-Nib'l,  and  others 

2)  Arasan,  thiram,  TMTD,  Arasan 
SFX,  and  many  others 

3)  TN  2500,  TN  2531,  Ringwood, 
and  others 

4)  Market  and  others 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point 
that,  while  some  of  these  chemicals 
may  possess  varying  degrees  of 
merit  as  deer  repellents,  North 
Carolina  law  prohibits  their  use  in 
such  a  manner  because  they  are 
all  considered  pesticides  and  are 
not  registered  for  this  type  of 
usage.  Such  pesticides  have  not 
been  registered  primarily  because 
they  are  not,  or  possibly  not,  safe 
for  such  use. 

•  Attractants 

In  some  instances  deer  can  be 
lured  away  from  croplands  by  act- 
ually attracting  them  to  chemicals 
or  foods  placed  in  woodlands  or 
other  areas  adajcent  to  croplands. 
Such  items  as  salt,  corn,  or  apples 
might  be  useful  in  such  cases.  Das- 
mann  et  al  (1967)  used  a  spray  com- 
posed of  a  mixture  of  molasses,  salt 
and  water  with  some  degree  of 
success  to  increase  browsing  within 
areas  adjacent  to  cropland. 

Such  measures  as  control  burn- 
ing and  fertilizing  can  also  be  used 
to  improve  low  quality  browse  and 
attract  deer  away  from  agricultural 
crops. 

These  practices  can  be  expensive 
and  are  often  only  temporarily 
successful. 

•  Scaring  Devices 

Many  noise-making  devices  have 
been  recommended  and  used  to 
scare  deer  from  fields  in  an  attempt 
to  reduce  depredation.  Some  of 
these  devices  such  as  actylene  and 
carbide  cannons  (available  from 
Dobson's  Implement  Company, 
Brandy  wine,  Maryland  20613),  12 
gauge  shotgun  shellcrackers  (avail- 
able from  Bob  Dixon's  Pet'n  Pest 
Control,  P.  O.  Box  168,  Griffin, 
Georgia  30223)  and  fire-crackers 
(Dermid,  1954)  require  constant 
surveillance  and  use  for  best  re- 
sults. Firecrackers  are  currently 
banned  by  law  in  North  Carolina. 

Others,  such  as  portable  radios 
and  tape  recorders,  and  AV-Alarms 
(available  from  AV-Alarm  Corpora- 
tion 1901  Old  Middlefield  Way,  #15, 
Mountain  View,  California  94040) 
require  less  attention.  The  major 
disadvantages  with  respect  to  scar- 
ing devices  are  their  expense  and, 
in  some  instances,  their  potential 
danger  when  improperly  used.  The 
tendency  for  deer  to  become  ac- 
customed to  the  noises  that  are 
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produced  by  these  devices  also  les- 
sens their  effectiveness. 

•  Fences 

Fencing,  both  electrified  and  non- 
electrified,  can  protect  crops  from 
deer  browsing  if  they  are  proper- 
ly constructed.  Vertical  fences 
should  be  seven  to  eight  feet  tall 
and  should  contain  no  permanent 
gaps  or  openings.  Most  such  fenc- 
ing is  impractical  because  of  the 
expense  required  for  use  in  con- 
junction with  large  acreages. 

A  relatively  inexpensive  fence 
constructed  of  ".  .  .  six-foot  chicken 
wire  with  two-inch  mesh,  having 
one  edge  fastened  to  the  ground 
with  stakes  and  then  extending 
upward  .  .  ."  was  found  to  be  100 
percent  effectve  in  Virginia.  Car- 
penter (1967)  reported  that  ".  .  .  as 
deer  approach  the  fence,  they  walk 
under  it  along  the  edge  and  seem 
unable  to  jump  over."  A  diagra- 
matic  view  of  this  fence  appears 
in  Fig.  1. 

Electrified  fences  of  many  types 
are  also  effective.  One  such  fence 
which  is  recommended  by  the 
United  States  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  (1970)  is  shown  in  Fig.  2. 

•  Herd  Management 

Perhaps  the  most  logical  and  ef- 
fective manner  in  which  deer  dep- 
redation   can    be    controlled  is 

Figure  1.  A  fence,  constructed 
on  an  angle  as  shown,  may 
protect  crops. 


through  proper  herd  management. 
This  can  be  handled  in  several 
ways.  Every  landowner  has  the 
right  to  protect  his  crops  by  eradi- 
cating individual  nuisance  deer. 
This  wasteful  practice  often  proves 
fruitless  and  requires  vast  amounts 
of  time  and  effort.  Trapping  and 
relocation  programs  are  ineffective 
due  to  the  great  expense  and  effort 
involved. 

Harvesting  deer  during  regular 
and  either  sex  hunting  seasons  rep- 
resents the  only  practicable  means 
of  accomplishing  proper  herd  man- 
agement and  deer  depredation  con- 
trol. Wildlife  management  must  be 
consistent  with  other  land  uses  and 
where  conflicts  with  such  uses  de- 
velop we  must  abandon  the  senti- 
ment that  doe  deer  must  be  pro- 
tected from  harvest.  In  some  in- 
stances antlerless  deer  should  be 
harvested  for  the  biological  im- 
provement of  the  herd  as  well  as 
a  depredation  control  measure. 
Such  seasons  are  usually  estab- 
lished after  a  field  investigation  by 
a  Commission  biologist  and  after  a 
public  hearing. 

Landowners  occasionally  contrib- 
ute to  an  overabundance  of  deer 
by  prohibiting  or  greatly  restrict- 
ing hunter  use  and  access.  Many 
problem  situations  could  be  solved 


or  even  prevented  through  better 
landowner-sportsman  cooperation. 
Deer  hunters  are  often  willing  to 
pay  for  the  privilege  of  hunting. 
The  landowner  can  recoup  much  of 
his  economic  loss  from  deer  dep- 
redation by  collecting  a  fee  from 
hunters.  In  some  sections  landown- 
ers have  found  that  managed  deer 
hunts  not  only  make  up  crop  dep- 
redation loss  but  actually  show 
a  profit  over  and  above  income  that 
would  have  come  from  crops  alone. 

Summary 

It  is  evident  that  the  control  of 
deer  depredation  is  a  real  problem 
often  without  clear-cut  control 
measures.  While  such  measures  as 
chemical  conrtol,  scaring,  and  fenc- 
ing are  available,  proper  herd  man- 
agement offers  the  best  solution  to 
the  problem.  Herd  management  in 
our  state  can  only  be  accomplished 
through  cooperative  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  landowners,  hunters  and 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission. 

If  deer  depredation  is  a  problem 
in  your  area  that  cannot  be  solved 
on  a  local  basis,  contact  the  North 
Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission, Division  of  Game,  325  N. 
Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina  27611  for  assistance.  ^ 
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RESOURCE-O-GRAM 

A  ROUNDUP  OF  THE  LATEST  WILDLIFE  NEWS 


Courtesy  Mot orboat  Examinations 

The  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  is  active  this  month  over  the  state  offering 
boaters  Courtesy  Mot  orboat  Examinations.  Watch  your  newspaper  for  the  examina- 
tions being  held  in  your  area.  Flotilla  91  of  Raleigh  is  conducting  the  follow- 
ing examinations: 

Sunday,  May  5,  Lake  Wheeler  boat  ramps,  12  noon  until  3  p.m. 

Sunday,  May  12,  Lake  Wheeler  boat  ramps,  12  noon  until  3  p.m. 

Saturday,  May  18,  Inland  Marina,  Goldsboro,  12  noon  until  2  p.m. 

Sunday,  May  19,  Lake  Gaston  Estates,  10  a.m.  until  2  p.m. 

Helpful  Guide 

From  time  to  time,  we  get  requests  for  coastal  charts  and  fishing  informa- 
tion and  will  be  glad  to  pass  along  helpful  guides  available  to  the  public.  One 
such  booklet,  "N.  C.  Coastal  Fishing  and  Vacation  Guide,"  has  come  to  our 
attention.  Copies  are  available  at  $2.50  from  The  Graphic  Press,  Inc., 
Box  26808,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 

Final  Hunting  for  Year 

May  4  marks  the  end  to  the  hunting  seasons  when  the  wild  turkey  season 
closes.  Groundhogs  do  furnish  some  year  round  sport,  but  a  hunting  license 
is  required. 

New  Hunt ing  Regulations 

After  conducting  a  series  of  nine  public  hearings  on  proposed  changes 
of  the  1973-1974  hunting  regulations,  the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  will 
meet  May  20  to  establish  hunting  and  trapping  seasons  for  the  1974-75  seasons. 
Regulations  on  taking  doves,  waterfowl  and  other  migratory  game  birds  are 
established  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  State  regulations  will  be 
published  and  put  in  the  hands  of  license  dealers  and  Commission  field 
personnel  by  August  1. 

Boating  Season  Upon  Us 

Even  with  the  possibility  of  restricted  fuel  supplies,  Tarheel  boaters 
will  soon  be  out  in  force.  Skippers  are  urged  to  use  care  in  their  boating 
activities,  and  remember  all  those  using  the  same  waters. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
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HERE'S  WHAT  IS  BEING  DONE 

TURKEY 

REPORT 


D 


By  Wayne  Bailey 


URING  the  1970-74  period  about  175  wild- 
trapped  turkeys  were  relocated  on  10  North  Carolina 
areas — one  coastal  plain  area,  one  piedmont  area, 
and  eight  mountain  areas.  Some  of  the  earlier  releases 
have  done  fairly  well  and  all  are  expected  to  result  in 
some  degree  of  establishment.  Several  years  must  pass 
before  the  releases  can  be  evaluated  in  terms  of  their 
significance  in  contributing  toward  better  turkey  hunt- 
ing. 

Releases  made  prior  to  the  winter  of  1973-74  would 
surely  have  done  better  had  it  not  been  for  adverse 
weather  conditions  in  June  of  1972,  when  Hurricane 
Agnes  dumped  10  inches  of  rain  in  the  mountains, 
and  again  on  May  31,  1973,  when  the  mountains  were 
deluged  with  8-10  inches  of  rain.  Quite  possibly,  more 
turkey  chicks  hatched  on  May  31  than  on  any  other 
day,  which  may  also  mean  that  deaths  from  drowning 
and  exposure  on  that  day  were  greater  than  for  the 
remaining  part  of  the  year.  In  fact,  survival  of  poults 
was  so  low  in  1973  that  for  the  first  time  in  three 
years  efforts  to  live-trap  a  transplant  in  the  mountains 
failed. 

Despite  these  adversities,  some  reproduction  occur- 
red on  most  release  areas  and  there  is  room  for  hope 
that  the  birds  will  get  a  start. 

Another  progressive  step  since  1970  was  the  tem- 
porary ban  on  the  winter  male-only  season.  While  the 
effects  of  it  cannot  be  accurately  evaluated,  reports 
have  been  received  from  certain  piedmont  areas  that 
this  regulation  may  have  prevented  extinction  of  rem- 
nant flocks. 

Late  word  from  the  1974  Legislature  indicates  passage  of  a 
bill  making  it  illegal  to  release  pen-reared  turkeys  into  the 
wild  in  North  Carolina.  This  is  good  news  for  wild  birds 
like  this  one. 


An  additional  step  was  the  1973  regulation  of  the 
Commission  banning  use  of  pen-raised  wild  turkeys 
on  shooting  preserves.  As  a  follow-up,  it  has  been 
recommended  that  legislation  be  passed  that  would 
ban  the  release  of  pen-raised  turkeys  by  anyone  any- 
where in  North  Carolina.  This  restriction  is  necessary 
due  to  the  harmful  effects  of  pen-raised  turkeys  on 
native,  wild  stock,  primarily  from  the  spread  of  poultry 
diseases. 

Also,  legislation  has  been  introduced  that  would 
authorize  the  Commission  to  establish  a  mandatory 
reporting  system.  Favorable  action  on  this  matter  will 
enable  us  to  know  whether  we  are  "coming"  or  "going" 
with  respect  to  this  valuable  bird. 

Naturally,  humans  will  be  the  most  significant  ele- 
ment in  determining  the  future  of  the  turkey  in  the  Tar 
Heel  State.  Their  attitude  toward  conservation  prin- 
ciples, their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  sound  hunting 
laws  and  regulations,  and  whether  they  preserve  turkey 
habitat  will  largely  determine  whether  the  recently 
established  and  remnant  populations  increase  or  follow 
the  dismal  road  to  scarcity  or  extinction. 

One  of  the  more  recent  accomplishments  of  the 
turkey  restoration  project  in  North  Carolina  was  the 
preparation  of  a  long-range  management  plan  and 
guideline.  Since  that  plan  may  be  useful  to  various 
hunt  clubs  and  landowners  who  wish  to  "do  something" 
for  the  wild  turkey,  a  summary  of  its  principal  recom- 
mendations follows: 

1.  In  areas  where  turkeys  are  to  be  featured,  no  more 
than  six  miles  of  roads  per  10,000  acres  should 
be  open  to  public  vehicular  traffic. 

2.  Manage  forests  primarily  for  saw-timber,  employ- 
ing long  rotational  cycles. 

3.  Manage  woodlands  to  provide  open  understories 
and  a  balanced  distribution  of  age  classes. 

4.  Maintain  an  optimum  of  30  percent  and  a  minimum 
of  five  percent  of  a  forested  area  in  permanent, 
grassy  openings. 

5.  Direct  any  agricultural  treatment  of  clearings 
toward  establishment  of  clover,  chufa,  or  short 
grasses. 

6.  Restrict  conifers  to  no  more  than  30  percent  nor 
less  than  five  percent  of  a  timber  management 
compartment.  Distribute  them  well,  with  no  stand 
larger  than  30  acres. 

7.  Maintain  no  less  than  50  percent  of  a  compart- 
ment in  mast-producing  trees.  Thirty  percent  of  the 
mast-producers  are  to  be  oaks,  which  one-third 
are  to  be  in  the  white  oak  group.  Post  oak  is  prob- 
ably the  tree  most  important  to  turkeys. 

8.  Restrict  regeneration  cuts  (clearcuts)  to  25  acres. 

9.  Do  not  conduct  cleaning  or  thinning  operations 
during  nesting  season. 

10.  Practice  prescribed  burning  in  longleaf-slash  pine 
areas. 

11.  Do  not  apply  chicken  manure  anywhere  in  turkey 
habitat. 

12.  Conduct  intensive  feral  dog  controls  particularly 
during  March  through  June  period. 

13.  Do  not  conduct  predator  control  or  artificial  feed- 
ing programs. 
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CROSS  our  state  today  we  are 
experiencing  unprecedented  growth 
and  development.  This  is  occurring 
in  order  to  facilitate  a  society  that 
is  making  more  money,  working 
less  and  buying  more.  The  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Census  figures  showed 
that  in  1960  our  state  population 
was  approximately  4,556,155  people 
and  in  1970  had  increased  to  5,082,- 
059  people,  an  increase  of  525,904 
people.  To  put  this  figure  in  per- 
spective, in  the  ten  years  between 
1960  and  1970  our  state  increased  in 
population  by  approximately  the 
same  number  of  people  that  were 
living  in  1970  within  the  borders  of 
both  the  Charlotte  and  Asheville 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Areas.  An  unofficial  estimate  puts 
our  1972  population  at  5,214,000. 

If  these  demographic  trends  con- 
tinue, by  1980  approximately  5,594,- 
989  people  will  reside  within  our 
borders.  As  long  as  our  population 
continues  to  increase,  urban  devel- 
opment is  inevitable,  not  only  in 
terms  of  number  of  people  but  in 
land  utilized  and  consumptive  pow- 
er also.  Our  mobility  and  increase 
of  leisure  time  has  led  to  a  very  in- 
tense use  of  land  around  and  be- 
yond our  cities.  As  the  impetus  for 
urban  growth  remains  the  question 
state  and  local  decision  makers  are 
faced  with  is  how  to  cope  with  ur- 
banization and  not  destroy  our  basic 
natural  resources  and  wildlife  hab- 
itats. 

Throughout  the  country  today 
"no  growth"  and  "controlled 
growth"  have  become  household 
cliches.  In  reality,  what  the  public 
is  reacting  to  is  not  growth  per  se, 
but  the  negative  aspect  of  unguided, 
undirected  and  marginally  control- 


led growth.  Urban  spawl,  subdivi- 
sions miles  from  municipal  service 
facilities,  and  "vacation  paradises", 
all  affect  some  of  our  prime  natural 
areas  and  are  excellent  examples  of 
what  is  happening  throughout  our 
state. 

Traditionally,  land  development 
in  this  state  has  occurred  with  al- 
most total  disregard  to  the  natural 
values  and  amenities  of  the  land. 
We  have  regarded  the  land  as  a 
commodity  to  be  exploited  and 
measure  its  usefulness  in  terms  of 
dollars  or  potential  floor  space 
rather  than  a  finite  resource  which 
must  be  respected  and  protected. 
The  damages  we  have  inflicted  on 
our  land  are,  in  many  cases,  irrevo- 
cable, disgusting  in  scope  and  in 
fact  actually  border  on  criminal 
negligence.  By  1968,  five  years  ago, 
we  had  physically  altered  29  per- 
cent of  our  coastal  marshlands  by 
dredging  and  filling  alone.  Coastal 
development  has  continued  since 
that  time. 

Our  mountain  counties  have  also 
felt  the  impact  of  unrestricted 
growth.  In  recent  months  a  nation- 
ally known  personality  has  endors- 
ed, advocated  and  advertised  the 
development  of  a  whole  mountain 
into  a  vacation  paradise.  In  Novem- 
ber of  last  year  development  was 
halted  because  a  subcontractor  was 
dredging  gravel  without  a  mining 
permit  from  a  designated  trout 
stream  in  the  vicinity  to  surface 
roads  in  the  development.  A  fish 
kill  was  reported,  but  more  impor- 
tantly 400  to  500  yards  of  stream 
channel  were  completely  altered, 
changed  and  destroyed.  Sedimenta- 
tion levels  were  normally  100  parts 
per  million  in  this  stream  prior  to 


Land  Use 
or  Misuse 
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WHOSE 
DECISION? 


Bigger  is  not  necessarily  bet- 
ter; growth  isn't  always  of 
lasting  benefit.  How  will  you 
decide? 


By  John  Crew 

development,  now  1,000  yards  below 
the  operation,  the  sedimentation 
level  was  a  critical  6,685  parts  per 
million.  Although  an  official  of  the 
development  professed  sorrow  over 
the  incident  and  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  restore  the  area,  the  harm 
has  already  been  done. 

Can  man  rebuild  what  nature 
took  thousands  of  years  to  accom- 
plish? This  is  only  one  of  many  al- 
ready existing  or  planned  mountain 
developments.  We  have  learned, 
with  all  our  sophisticated  technol- 
ogy, to  subdue  and  to  extract  from 
the  earth  substances  to  facilitate 
our  material  needs  but  we  have  not 
learned  to  treat  the  land  for  what 
it  really  is,  a  resource  upon  which 
our  very  survival  is  based.  With  all 
our  technology  and  knowledge  we 
have  failed  to  devise  or  implement 
a  land  use  guidance  system  that  is 
sensitive  to  the  natural  land  values 
and  that  would  give  direction  and 
meaning  to  our  continued  expan- 
sion. 

In  lieu  of  any  clear  public  goal, 
any  comprehensive  objective  to  our 
expansion  processes  we  go  merrily 
on  our  unguided  way,  muddling 
through  crisis  after  crisis.  With  no 
direction,  goals  or  objectives,  local 
planning  agencies  are  of  necessity 
reacting  to  land  development  on  a 
case  by  case  basis  and  by  proxy 
private  developers  are  making 
major  growth  decisions  based  large- 
ly on  their  estimates  of  the  market. 
Our  planning  agencies  are  thus  fol- 
lowing and  facilitating  growth 
rather  than  directing  and  control- 
ling it. 
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PHOTOS  BY   JIM  PAGE 

A  1970  survey  indicated  that 
zoning  and  subdivision  ordinances, 
the  traditional  land  control  and 
regulatory  devices  in  our  state  are 
totally  absent  in  approximately  two 
thirds  of  our  counties;  however,  at 
best,  these  regulations  are  restric- 
tive in  scope  and  give  no  real  com- 
prehensive guidance  to  growth.  By 
their  very  nature  they  are  sub- 
ject to  frequent  change  in  the  form 
of  variance  request  and  this  act- 
ually undermines  the  very  intent 
because  of  inept  administration  and 
inequity  in  practice.  Neither  zoning 
nor  subdividing  is  planning.  At  best 
they  are  a  set  of  specifications  that 
should  accompany  a  plan;  as  it 
were,  a  set  of  binding  blueprints. 
These  tools  do,  however,  serve  a 
limited  purpose.  Complete  chaos 
would  result  if  these  tools  were 
abolished. 

Nevertheless,  zoning  and  sub- 
division ordinances,  without  a  com- 
prehensive plan,  an  objective,  are 
as  ridiculous  as  a  list  of  culinary 
ingredients  without  a  recipe.  The 
great  weakness  in  both  these  tools 
is  the  magnitude  to  which  they  are 
used.  A  single  family  house  and 
lot,  multiplied  infinitely  over  the 
landscape  cannot  begin  to  substitute 
for  a  comprehensive  plan. 

Our  state  has  not  taken  many 
positive  steps  to  regulate  land  use 
per  se  and,  in  fact,  has  stood  by  and 
watched  natural  areas  with  great 
potential  for  state  parks  come  and 
go.  Many  unique  natural  areas  have 
been  so  altered  that  they  have  lost 
their  appeal  since  once  an  area  is 
subdivided  or  clear  cut  its  desirable 
features  are  lost.  Today  North  Caro- 
lina ranks  36th  in  the  nation  in 
state  park  acreage,  operating  5.93 


acres  per  1,000  population  compar- 
ed to  42.1  acres  per  1,000  population 
in  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Ironically 
enough  in  the  last  decade  North 
Carolina  state  park  usage  has  in- 
creased 52.9  percent  versus  an  8.9 
percent  population  increase,  yet  our 
state  ranks  46th  in  per  capita  ex- 
penditures for  parks  and  recreation. 

We  have  for  decades  depended  on 
the  Federal  Parks  and  Forests  to 
absorb  our  outdoor  recreation  re- 
sponsiblities;  however,  most  of  the 
lands  under  federal  agencies'  juris- 
diction are  rather  remote  from  the 
population  centers  in  the  state  and 
these  lands  themselves  are  suffer- 
ing from  overuse.  Hundreds  of  peo- 
ple are  being  turned  away  from  the 
various  national  parks  campsites 
each  year.  No  vacancy  signs  are 
familiar  in  many  campgrounds,  and 
in  an  attempt  to  curb  overuse  the 
entire  Appalachian  Trail  was  ration- 
ed during  this  past  summer.  At 
Cape  Hatteras  people  are  told  to  go 
elsewhere  for  campsites. 

Even  with  rather  low  acreages  of 
state  park  lands  available  and  with 
increased  utilization  we  have  been 
very  slow  to  acquire  additional  park 
lands,  particularly  those  lands  in 
close  proximity  to  the  population 
centers.  In  fact  the  state  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  certain 
natural  and  scenic  areas  but  did  not 
and  as  a  result  natural  areas  such 
as  Bogue  Banks,  Grandfather  Moun- 
tain, Lake  Tahoma,  and  Baldhead 
Island  were  developed  by  private 
interests  to  facilitate  only  a  small 
segment  of  our  society.  The  State 
Department  of  Natural  and  Eco- 
nomic Resources  last  fall  produced 
a  superb  document  entitled  North 
Carolina    State    Parks — Now  or 


Will  there  be  enough  campgrounds, 
wild  areas,  wilderness?  What  about  oil 
and  other  mineral  exploration?  The 
decisions  should  be  ours. 


Never.  This  publication  definitely 
reveals  the  state's  position  and  ac- 
tion on  state  park  land  acquisition 
and  identifies  areas  the  state  had 
the  option  to  acquire  but  did  not,  as 
well  as  pending  acquisitions  and 
potential  areas.  It  is  an  excellent 
resource  document. 

We  must,  as  a  people,  begin  ques- 
tioning the  wisdom  of  uncontrolled, 
unguided  growth.  We  must  demand 
better,  wiser  land  use  practices  and 
an  active  parks  acquisition  program 
because  the  stakes  are  very  high. 
Politically  impossible  to  seek  and 
demand  better  land  use?  A  Pacific 
northwest  state  has,  by  guberna- 
torial mandate,  brought  real  estate 
developers  to  their  feet  by  requiring 
comprehensive  water  and  sewage 
treatment  facilities  and  stringent 
land  development  plans  in  rapidly 
developing  unincorporated  counties. 
As  that  state's  governor  puts  it, 
the  days  of  the  "buffalo  hunter 
mentality"  in  land  development  are 
over. 

But  the  state  in  question  has  an 
objective:  to  retain  the  natural  land 
systems  and  amenities  for  the  bet- 
terment of  all  its  residents.  They 
are  aware  that  unplanned,  unreg- 
ulated growth  leads  to  lowered 
quality  of  life  for  all,  but  more  im- 
portantly they  are  no  longer  willing 
to  succumb  to  private  developers' 
whims. 

We,  in  North  Carolina,  must  de- 
mand that  our  political  leaders  im- 
plement wise  land  acquisition  pro- 
grams and  wise  land  use  planning 
and  guidance  systems  based  on 
tangible,  written  goals  and  objec- 
tives. If  not,  we  may  in  future  years 
find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a 
land  use  crisis.  ^ 
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CLACKS  W-OTS 


Weekend  Widows 

Unless  you  particularly  want  to 
get  the  "Old  Man"  out  of  the  house 
on  weekends,  you'd  better  join  him 
in  his  favorite  weekend  sport.  Like 
fishing,  for  instance,  or  golfing. 

But  be  careful.  If  he  is  a  golfer, 
stay  home.  He  has  three  other  jok- 
ers to  make  up  a  foursome,  and  no 
matter  how  they  cuss  each  other 
or  the  balls  they  try  to  hit,  you 
won't  be  welcome  even  if  one  of  the 
guys  is  temporarily  laid  up  with 
what  he  thinks  is  terminal  pneu- 
monia. You  won't  like  their  lan- 
guage— especially  if  you  out-drive 
them  and  out-putt  them. 

Let  me  point  out  here,  however, 
that  when  the  weather  is  not  fit 
for  outdoor  activity,  he  will  be  sit- 
ting in  his  favorite  chair  with  his 
eyes  glazed  (I  mean  glued)  to  the 
simpleton  set  watching  whatever 
game  is  being  played.  A  sharp  kick 
in  the  shins  will  get  him  to  raise 
his  feet  long  enough  to  let  you  run 
the  vacuum  sweeper  under  them 
to  pick  up  ashes  and  dead  matches. 

Assorted  tears,  tirades  and  tan- 
trums may  get  you  involved  in  go- 
ing on  a  fishing  trip  with  him.  Now, 
to  make  this  a  highly  successful 


"Hunting?  Now  Dear,  I  could  never 
leave  you  here  to  do  all  this  housework 
by  yourself  to  go  hunting!" 


occasion  for  you — if  unpleasant  for 
him — you  don't  have  to  know  a 
great  deal  about  fishing.  And  above 
all,  don't  play  the  part  of  the  help- 
less female.  If  he  fishes  with 
worms,  watch  him  squirm  a  worm 
on  a  hook  and  do  likewise.  You  may 
be  an  expert  at  baiting  a  hook,  but 
the  odds  are  better  than  ten  to  one 
that  your  inept  efforts  at  proper 
baiting  will  be  just  exactly  what 
the  fish  are  looking  for;  you  will 
catch  the  first  fish,  the  biggest  fish, 
and  the  most  fish. 

But  don't  rub  it  in.  Just  tell  him 
it  is  beginner's  luck.  He  will  invite 
you  to  go  on  the  next  trip — only 
this  time  he  will  be  watching  you 
bait  the  hook. 


Voice  Out  of  the  Past 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 
October  15,  1973 
Mr.  Red  Anderson 
Education  Division 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
Dear  Red: 

You  sly  old  dog,  it's  been  a  long 
time  since  you  picked  on  me  in 
your  column  about  Crackpots  and 
Backpaddling,  but  I  haven't  for- 
gotten you.  Or  how  sweetly  you 
turned  the  other  check  when  I 
asked  simple  question  like  why 
we  need  creel  limits  in  North  Caro- 
lina when  it  looks  like  the  streams 
are  just  full  of  creels.  Come  up  to 
Wake  Forest,  sometime,  and  we'll 
go  creel  gigging  together. 

My  real  reason  for  writing, 
though,  is  to  pass  along  this  photo 
and  story  done  in  the  best  Aycock 
Brown  style.  Aycock,  naturally,  had 
to  be  away  from  the  Outer  Banks 
when  I  made  my  record  catch.  But 
some  of  his  close  friends  and  ad- 
mirers filled  in  behind  him. 

Hope  you  can  use  this  one,  cour- 
tesy your  old  friend. 

Lucretia  Plymph 

c/o  Jim  Lee 

Box  688 

Kill  Devil  Hills,  N.  C. 

27948 


Ms.  Lucretia  Plymph,  well  known  outdoorswoman  of  Wake 
Forest,  N.  C,  proudly  examines  her  2V> -ounce,  5-inch  finger 
mullet  caught  in  the  surf  at  Kitty  Hawk.  Aycock  Brown, 
who  usually  covers  piscatorial  exploits  for  the  Dare  County 
Tourist  Bureau,  was  vacationing  in  England  with  his  family 
when  Ms.  Plymph  made  her  mid-April  catch.  Ms.  Plymph 
was  using  squid  on  her  9/0  hook  with  20-pound  test  mono- 
filament line;  she  landed  the  record  finger  or  jumping 
mullet  in  an  epic  battle  that  lasted  just  short  of  10 
minutes.  The  valiant  mullet  (Mugil  digitus)  exceeded  the 
previous  world  record  by  more  than  an  eighth  of  an  ounce. 
Thrilled,  Ms.  Plymph  plans  to  have  the  little  monster 
mounted,  to  be  displayed  in  the  famous  trophy  room  of  her 
trailer  in  Wake  Forest. 
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One  of  the  more  delightful  and 
offbeat  "angling"  books  in  recent 
years  tells  nothing  about  how  or 
where  to  fish.  I'm  not  really  sure  it 
tells  you  anything,  but  that  doesn't 
detract  from  its  appeal.  Nostalgia, 
after  all,  pays  its  own  way. 

The  book  is  "Great  Fishing 
Tackle  Catalogs  Of  The  Golden 
Age,"  published  by  Crown  Publish- 
er, Inc.  of  New  York.  Crown  has 
published  many  significant  angling 
and  hunting  books  in  recent  years, 
many  of  them  reprints  of  old  class- 
ics. Though  not  exactly  a  reprint, 
this  book  follows  the  same  tradi- 
tion. 

It  contains  excerpts  from  fishing 
catalogs  published  by  well-known 
tackle  firms,  and  covers  an  era  from 
prior  to  1890  to  the  1930s.  The 
book  has  natural  appeal.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  an  angler  ever  lived  who  did 
not  keenly  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
a  fishing  tackle  catalog  from  his 
favorite  company.  It  is  even  more 
intriguing  to  see  the  actual  pages 
from  catalogs  perused  by  our  grand- 
fathers (or  if  you're  an  old-timer, 
pages  from  your  youth). 

It's  all  here,  from  Bristol  Steel 
and  lancewood  rods  to  snelled  flies 
and  gut  leaders.  There  are  wild  con- 
coctions for  repelling  insects  (re- 
member Lollacapop?)  and  five-hook, 
glass-eyed  wooden  Dowagiac  min- 
nows. And  the  prices  are  quite  un- 
believable. An  1894-95  Montgom- 
ery-Ward catalog  lists  a  fishing  rod 
for  12  cents  and  a  reel  for  10 
cents. 

In  344  pages  are  packed  ex- 
cerpts from  such  old  famous  tackle 
firms  as  J.  Cheek  (1839),  Dame, 
Stoddard  and  Kendall,  Charles  F. 
Orvis  (1889),  William  Mills  &  Sons 
(1894),  Abbey  and  Imbrie  (1897), 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  Edward  Vom 
Hofe  &  Company,  Creek  Chub  Bait 
Company,  and  L.  L.  Bean. 

The  advertisements  are  accom- 
panied by  a  brief,  but  often  reveal- 
ing commentary  by  Alfred  W.  Miller 
(Sparce  Grey  Hackle)  who  is  author 
of  another  fine  Crown  angling 
book,  "Fishless  Days,  Angling 
Nights." 

"Great  Fishing  Tackle  Catalogs 
Of  The  Golden  Age,"  will  be  of  some 
value  to  the  tackle  collector  who 


wants  to  identify  and  date  his  finds. 
Still  it  contains  only  brief  sections 
from  each  of  the  catalogs,  and 
many  undoubtedly  interesting 
pieces  of  old  tackle  are  omitted. 

If  the  book  has  a  fault,  then,  it 
is  mainly  that  it  whets  the  appetite 
for  more  of  this  angling  nostalgia. 
Would  that  Crown  could  someday 
publish  the  entire  catalogs  from 
these  old  firms.  Jim  Dean. 


"The  Wiidfowler's  World" 

Nelson  Bryant  has  been  a  grave- 
digger,  deckhand,  fish  and  game  com- 
missioner, newspaper  editor,  and,  for 
several  years,  has  been  writing  the 
"Woods,  Field  and  Stream"  column 
which  appears  regularly  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

Hanson  Carroll  is  a  photographer 
whose  work  has  appeared  in  American 
Sportsman,  Field  &  Stream,  Outdoor 
Life,  Sports  Afield,  Sports  Illustrated 
and  Vermont  Life,  among  other  peri- 
odicals. 

That  they  should  collaborate  on  a 
book  is,  at  the  same  time,  as  natural 
as  sunrise  and  as  unlikely  as  a  total 
eclipse.  It  is  natural  because  their  work 
in  word  and  photograph  has  in  com- 
mon the  rare  qualities,  at  least  in  out- 
door publications,  of  drama,  art  and 
truth.  It  is  unlikely  because  there  are 
no  two  more  different  people  on  the 
face  of  this  once-green  earth. 

Bryant  is  a  well  read  country  boy 
who  can  be,  and  often  is,  as  sophisti- 
cated and  urbane  as  any  situation  de- 
mands. Carroll  is  a  middle-aged  boy 
whose  cameras,  like  his  canoes,  motor- 
cycles, guns  and  rods  are  more  toys 
to  him  than  tools  of  his  profession.  That 
he  should  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful outdoor  photographers  in  the  land 
is  as  incongruous  as  Nelson  Bryant  suc- 
ceeding as  a  ballet  dancer. 

But  collaborate  they  did  in  what  in 


the  publishing  business  is  called  a 
Christmas  book.  The  Wiidfowler's  World 

(Winchester  Press,  127  pp.,  $12.95)  is 
a  marriage  of  words  and  pictures  that 
promises  to  be  a  classic  that  fathers 
will  give  sons,  waterfowl  widows  will 
give  frost-bitten  husbands  on  special 
occasions,  and  other  writers  and  photog- 
raphers of  the  outdoor  fraternity  will 
envy  for  years. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  better  col- 
lection of  waterfowl  photographs  or  a 
more  successful  attempt  to  write  what 
waterfowl  gunning  is  all  about,  I  have 
yet  to  see  it. 

There  are  photographs  of  ducks 
against  an  icy  Currituck  sunrise,  of  rare 
decoys  and  old  shotguns,  of  black  re- 
trievers flecked  with  snow  and  of  Can- 
ada geese  above  the  surf  at  Cape  Hat- 
teras.  With  them  are  evocative  and 
often  poetic  captions  that  reflect  a  life 
in  and  a  love  of  rich-smelling  marsh 
mud,  wind-blown  icewater,  gray  days 
and  bright  ones,  goose  blinds  and  duck 
boats. 

The  quality  of  photographs  is  not  uni- 
form, but  the  number  of  cliche  shots  is 
minimal  and  dynamite  photos  go  off 
on  every  other  page.  Bryant  only  oc- 
casionally is  sentimental,  but  for  the 
most  part,  his  captions  are  sincerely 
moving  and  consistently  to  the  point. 

In  fortunate  combination,  the  on- 
target  prose  and  incomparable  photo- 
graphs bring  back  to  waterfowl  gun- 
ners their  miserable  and  glorious  days 
afloat  and  afield.  It  gives  non-hunters  a 
measure  of  understanding  of  the  sport's 
fascination  to  those  who  pursue  its 
tradition-filled  drama  and  revel  in  its 
discomforts  and  pleasures. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  photograph 
to  make  successfuly  is  one  of  a  dead 
duck.  Carroll  does  it  perfectly  in  a 
tightly  cropped  shot  of  blue  and  brown 
wing  feathers  over  a  brightly  scaled 
foot  beside  a  decoy. 

Exquisite  detail,  mood,  action  and 
tradition  are  parts  of  the  waterfowl 
gunner's  sport.  Carroll  and  Bryant  put 
them  together  in  The  Wiidfowler's 
World. 

Joel  Arrington 
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N.  C.  WILDLIFE  FEDERATION 
MEETING 

The  February  meeting  of  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Federation  elected 
new  officers  for  1974-75.  F.  H. 
"Pete"  Farrar  is  shown  adminis- 
tering the  oath  of  office  to  (left 
to  right)  Harry  Wilfong,  Western 
Vice  President;  Thomas  E.  Price, 
Central  Vice  President;  Hyman 
Bizzell,  Jr.,  Eastern  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Dr.  F.  S.  Barkalow,  Jr., 
President;  and  Dr.  Carroll  Mann, 
III,  Secretary 

Clyde  P.  Patton,  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  addressed  the  ses- 
sion during  the  business  meeting. 
Charles  R.  Shaw,  (fourth  from 
left)  was  elected  Executive  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer  for  the 
Wildlife  Federation. 


•  BEACH  GHOST  from  page  10 

marily  a  scavenger.  At  night  it  searches 
amongst  the  tidal  debris  looking  for 
anything  edible.  These  crabs  and  other 
seaside  scavengers  are  responsible  for 
keeping  our  beaches  clean.  A  walk  a- 
long  most  stretches  of  undisturbed  At- 
lantic shoreline  assures  us  that  they  are 
doing  a  good  job.  Yet,  at  times,  this 
species  can  be  an  active  predator.  On 
several  occasions  we  have  seen  ghost 
crabs  pull  live,  hatchling  loggerhead 
sea  turtles  into  their  burrows. 

The  ghost  crab  can  produce  a  buzz- 
ing sound  by  rubbing  special  ridges 
on  their  claws  together.  Biologists  dis- 
agree about  the  possible  functions  of 
these  sounds,  but  presumably  they  warn 
other  crabs  to  stay  away  from  their 
burrows. 

Ghost  crabs  are  not  as  common  as 
they  once  were.  Although  they  can 
still  be  found  on  many  sandy  beaches 
from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  their  num- 
bers are  declining.  With  more  and 
more  people  using  beaches  for  sum- 
mer recreation,  the  crabs  must  constant- 
ly struggle  to  keep  their  burrows  in  re- 
pair. Many  of  the  young  crabs  are 
crushed  by  people  or  by  beach  vehicles. 
As  additional  miles  of  shoreline  fall  to 
the  pressure  of  an  ever  increasing  hu- 
man population,  local  ghost  crab  col- 
onies will  disappear.  To  us  a  thriving 
colony  of  ghost  crabs  has  come  to  sym- 
bolize a  wild  and  unspoiled  beach.  ^ 
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What's  your  Wildlife  I.Q.?  In  case  you 
want  to  check,  the  answers  are  below. 

From  a  coiled  position,  a 
rattlesnake  can  strike  a) 
one-third  its  length  b)  one- 
half  its  length  c)  one  and 
one-half  times  its  length. 


s  sunfish  has  its 
teeth"  in  its  throat 
nd  a  distinctive  bor- 
on its  ear  flap, 
s  is  a:  a)  bluegill 
white  crappie  c 
ear   sunfish  or 
shellcracker. 


Will  the  real  wild  turkey  please  stand 
up?  The  breast  feather  on  the  right 
(buff-colored  tip)  or  left  (white  tip)  is 
from  wild  bird. 


Tarheel  hunters  took  ari^i 
estimated  a)  500,000  b) 
1,400,000  c)  over  2,000,- 
000    cottontails  during 
the  1972-73  season. 


6.  A  full-grown  North 
Carolina  black  bear 
usually  weighs  about 
a)  600  pounds  b)  125 
pounds  c)  250  pounds. 


Most  bobwhite  quail 
don't  reach  their 
third  birthday,  TRUE 
FALSE? 
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Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  recognizes  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  between  State  and  Federal 
conservation  agencies  and  the  people  who  hunt 
and  fish — to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  our  re- 
newable resources.  The  Editor  gratefully  receives 
for  publication  news  items,  articles,  and  photo- 
graphs dealing  with  the  North  Carolina  out-of- 
doors,  but  reserves  the  right  to  reject  materials 
submitted.  Full  credit  is  given  for  all  materials 
published. 
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your  magazine. 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


The  pileated  woodpecker  is  an 
impressive  bird  by  any  stand- 
ards. The  pointed  crest  of  red 
feathers  gives  it  a  bit  of  a 
"Woody  Woodpecker"  appearance, 
and  the  raucous  call  echoes 
through  its  forest  home.  More 
on  the  pileated  woodpecker  is 
found  on  page  24.  Photo  by  Karl 
Maslowski,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Young  wildlife  seem  to  have  that  "take  me  home" 
look  which  often  gets  them  and  their  "benefactor" 
in  trouble.  Look,  but  don't  touch,  is  the  best  policy. 
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oon  Shells 


There's  More  to  the  Woods  than  Woodcock 


by  Peggy  Payne 

Raleigh 


was  following  the  sound  of  hunters  crashing 
through  hrush  ahead.  I  was  paying  little  attention  to 
anything  hut  crisp  air  and  the  good  feeling  of  walk- 
ing in  the  woods.  Then  I  noticed  a  sharp  sweet  smell, 
tangihle  as  taste,  rising  from,  the  hrown  leaves.  Apples, 
scattered  on  the  ground,  ripe  and  fallen  —  they  flavor- 
ed the  dry  fall  air. 

The  smell  woke  me  up.  I'd  walked  with  those  hunt- 
ers on  many  days.  I'd  gone  along  on  countless  other 
of  their  expeditions.  And  I  had  only  just  then  realized 
that  there  were  more  than  woodcock  in  those  woods. 
There  were  trees  and  songhirds.  There  were  mush- 
rooms and  wildflowers.  And  we'd  not  yet  been  in- 
troduced. 

A  walk  in  the  woods  or  on  the  beach  can  be  a  time 
to  just  move  and  dream  or  ponder  problems,  preoc- 
cupied and  unaware.  Or  it  can  be  a  time  to  watch  and 
know  the  natural  world — or  some  bit  of  it.  Few  hobby- 
ists take  on  the  whole  thing. 


There  are  "birders"  and  "shellers"  and  mush- 
room collectors  and  photographers  of  wildflowers. 
There  is  a  range  of  interest  from  hands-in-your-pockets 
casual  to  a  very  involved  and  careful  study. 

The  bird-watchers  are  the  ones  whose  zeal  has  often 
been  the  butt  of  jokes.  And  as  a  group  they  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  their  bird-watching. 

Some  specialize  in  quantity,  making  life-lists  of  all 
the  birds  they  have  ever  seen.  And  there  are  be- 
haviorists,  who  would  rather  sit  and  watch  one  bird. 

In  either  case,  the  beginning  bird-watcher  needs 
binoculars  and  a  book.  The  choice  of  binoculars  is 
important.  The  joy  is  destroyed  if  your  binoculars 
give  you  a  headache.  You  should  make  sure  that  they 
are  properly  aligned.  You  can  test  this  by  resting  them 
on  a  stable  surface  and  sighting  a  tall  thin  object. 
Close  one  eye  and  get  the  line  in  the  center  of  the 
other  barrel.  Then  open  your  eye.  If  the  line  is  in 
the  center  of  both  barrels,  they  are  focused  on  the 
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The  study  of  the  outdoor  world  is  not  only  fascinating,  but  also  gives 
us  a  better  understanding  of  our  relationship  with  nature.  Everything 
from  the  big  wading  birds  to  the  poisonous  fly  amanita  mushroom 
(right)  may  be  just  outside  our  door. 
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same  spot  and  are  properly  aligned. 

As  for  the  power  of  the  binoculars,  a  7x35  or  6x30 
is  adequate.  A  7x50  power  is  especially  good  for  dusk 
because  it  gathers  extra  light. 

A  guide  to  identification  of  birds  is  vital  for  the 
beginner.  A  Field  Guide  to  the  Birds  of  North  America 
by  Roger  Tory  Peterson  is  a  good  one. 

Then,  book  and  glass  in  hand,  you're  in  the  field 
and  see  a  bird.  What  you  look  for  are  referred  to 
as  field  marks,  the  identifying  characteristics.  You 
look  at  his  size,  tail,  color,  the  pattern  on  his  breast, 
bill  shape,  flight,  wing  bars  and  eye  stripes.  A  bird 
can  also  be  identified  by  his  song  or  flight  notes,  the 
sounds  birds  sometimes  make  to  keep  a  flock  together. 

Basically  you  look  for  what  makes  a  bird  different 
from  any  other  you  have  seen. 

You  can  be  a  bird-watcher  standing,  walking,  or 
sitting.  You  can  be  a  bird-watcher  who  makes  lists 
or  one  who  just  watches.  There's  a  good  deal  more 


to  watch  than  the  obvious  phenomenon  of  flight.  Birds 
court  and  mate  and  sunbathe  and  feed. 

The  best  place  to  go  looking  for  birds  is  where 
two  or  more  types  of  habitat  meet.  The  fringe  area 
where  woods  and  fields  meet  is  better  than  deep 
woods  or  wide  open  field.  Water  in  the  neighborhood 
also  increases  the  wildlife  population.  If  you  find  a 
spot  where  a  stream  runs  through  the  woods  and  a 
road  crosses  the  stream  and  a  power  line  cuts  a  clear- 
ing in  another  direction,  you're  probably  going  to  see 
some  birds. 

You  can  even  be  a  bird-watcher  on  deep-sea  fishing 
trips.  The  pelagic  birds,  the  ocean-going  ones,  are 
rarely  seen  on  land.  So  the  offshore  trip  is  your  only 
chance  at  those. 

Bird-watching  is  one  of  the  few  hobbies  where 
amateurs  can  make  a  significant  scientific  contribu- 
tion. Professional  ornithologists  rely  on  the  observa- 
tions of  amateurs  frequently. 
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There's  something  about  the  beach  that  attracts  almost  all 
of  us.  The  discovery  of  a  sand  dollar  provides  a  thrill. 

Shelling  is  another  possibility. 

A  full  moon  and  a  low  tide  are  the  best  conditions. 
A  bucket,  a  plastic  container,  tennis  shoes,  and  gloves 
are  all  you  need. 

Inlet  banks  and  flats  exposed  by  low  tide  are  good 
places  to  look.  Another  good  place  is  the  knee-deep 
to  waist-deep  range  in  the  water. 

You  can  find  the  living  animals  in  their  unbroken 
shells  in  the  puddles  left  in  the  exposed  flats.  You 
can  follow  the  trails  of  the  animals  in  the  sand.  Or 
you  can  find  the  dimple  left  in  the  surface  of  the 
sand  when  the  animal  burrowed  in. 

The  trails  vary  according  to  the  kind  of  animal 
and  the  size  of  its  shell.  Some  are  tiny  as  a  line 
scraped  with  a  pin.  Some  are  wide  and  unmistakable. 
But  they  disappear  quickly  in  damp  sand.  When  you 
see  a  trail,  you  can  be  sure  the  animal  is  near. 

Inlets  are  a  good  place  to  look  because  they  are 
the  first  dropping  place  of  shells  being  swept  into 
the  sounds  by  the  ocean.  The  kinds  of  shells  in  inlets 
are  often  different  from  the  ones  on  down  the  beach 
in  the  ocean.  Usually  the  heavier  and  larger  shells 
will  stay  in  the  ocean,  while  the  lighter  ones  can  be 
washed  into  the  inlet. 

Often  the  water  will  leave  a  line  of  little  shells 
along  the  high  tide  mark.  A  good  way  to  look  in  this 
area  is  to  go  through  the  seaweed  you  find. 

For  looking  in  the  water,  you  need  to  wear  tennis 
shoes  and  gloves.  It's  wise  to  touch  the  shadow  on 
the  bottom  with  your  foot  before  you  pick  it  up. 

The  bucket  is  for  the  animals  you  plan  to  take 
home  as  shells.  The  extra  container  is  for  any  you 
want  to  take  live  and  observe. 

The  advantage  of  collecting  shells  while  the  animal 
is  still  alive  is  that  the  shell  is  in  better  condition. 


Dogtooth  violet,  trout  lily,  and  a  couple  of  other  names, 
it's  the  same  wild  flower.  Did  you  see  any  this  spring? 

It  is  not  broken.  And  when  the  animal  is  removed, 
the  inside  is  very  glossy  instead  of  dried  out  by  the 
sun. 

When  you  get  them  home,  put  them  in  hot  water 
and  cook  them  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  the  animal 
can  be  removed  with  a  knife  or  dental  tool. 

A  shell  collection  should  be  kept  in  a  dark  enclosed 
place  to  retain  the  best  appearance  of  the  shells. 
Light  will  bleach  them. 

A  nature  study  hobby  that  has  been  growing  rapidly 
in  popularity  recently  is  the  collecting  of  rocks  and 
minerals.  All  you  need  is  a  book  and  a  hammer.  With 
a  bit  of  research  and  some  time  in  the  field,  you'll 
begin  to  know  the  characteristic  crystalline  structures 
of  the  minerals.  The  rocks  that  lie  in  your  woodland 
path  will  begin  to  have  more  interest  for  you. 

If  your  trail  leads  through  a  coastal  plain  or  along 
a  river  bottom,  fossils  are  fun  to  look  for. 

Watching  for  animal  tracks  is  another  possibility. 
The  banks  of  streams  are  a  particularly  good  place 
to  look.  You  may  run  across  mink,  raccoon,  deer,  or 
mouse  tracks.  What  you  find  will  vary  according  to 
the  location.  If  you  are  in  an  area  that  you  can  easily 
return  to,  you  might  be  interested  in  casting  the 
tracks.  But  the  drying  of  a  cast  takes  hours  and  this 
could  be  impractical. 

Looking  for  wildflowers  is  a  lovely  way  to  spend 
a  day  in  the  woods.  The  only  problem,  if  you  are 
walking  with  hunters,  is  that  the  hunting  seasons 
and  the  major  blooming  seasons  do  not  coincide. 

A  woods  or  waterfront  walker  can  do  more  than 
just  keep  moving  and  dreaming.  It  was  apples  that 
woke  me  up.  It  might  be  a  moon  shell  or  a  purple 
grackle  for  you.  There  are  rocks  and  leaves  to  be 
looked  at.  It's  a  shame  to  walk  on  by.  ^ 
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COPPERHEADS  AND 
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RATTLESNAKES 


W 

If  HEN  a  copy  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina  came  some  time  ago,  I  was 
pleased  to  see  the  picture  of  a  rattle- 
snake on  its  cover.  I  showed  this  pic- 
ture to  a  friend  who  immediately  said, 
"Oh,  I  hate  snakes.  Take  it  away." 
People  who  dislike  snakes  far  out- 
number those  who  like  them,  which  is 
unfortunate  for  the  snake.  There  is  no 
reason  for  this  general  dislike  of  snakes 
by  human  beings.  The  chances  are  that 
my  friend  had  seen  only  one  or  two 
live  rattlesnakes  in  all  his  life,  yet  he 
never  liked  even  the  picture  of  one. 
He  may  have  read  the  folk-lore  stories 
about  snakes  and  how  they  appear 
at  unexpected  times  and  in  unexpected 
places.  We  all  know  the  Bible  story 
in  Genesis  about  the  serpent  and  the 
forbidden  fruit.  If  people  would  just 
stop  long  enough  to  learn  something 
about  poisonous  snakes  they  would 
change  their  minds  and  be  more  sym- 
pathetic towards  them. 

There  are  two  groups  of  poisonous 
snakes  in  Western  North  Carolina:  The 
highland  moccasin  or  copperhead  and 
rattlesnakes.  Each  has  a  triangular 
shaped  head  and  no  eyelids.  Although 
their  eyes  are  round,  the  pupils  appear 
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TIMBER  RATTLESNAKE 


as  vertical  "slits."  Both  are  pit  vipers 
and  have  this  sensory  pit  located  in 
the  side  of  their  head  between  their 
eyes  and  nostrils.  This  sensory  pit  is 
their  means  of  locating  warm-blooded 
creatures,  such  as  rats  and  mice  for 
food.  They  also  have  their  forked 
tongue  to  "taste"  the  air  and  perhaps 
locate  any  warm-blooded  creature. 

No  snake  lies  quietly  beside  a  path 
waiting  for  you  to  come  along  and  be 
bitten.  If  it  does  happen  to  be  near 
your  path  when  you  come  along  it  may 
already  be  aware  of  your  approach  for 
it  can  pick  up  the  vibration  of  your  foot- 
fall through  the  scales  on  its  belly. 
That  snake  will  lay  quietly  where  it  is 
hoping  that  you  will  pass  by.  If  you 
do  happen  to  see  it  and  make  a  jack- 
rabbit  disappearance  —  give  it  time, 
the  chances  are  it  will  leave  you  all 
alone. 

Both  copperheads  and  rattlesnakes 
will  fight  back,  if  you  disturb  them. 
They  will  go  into  a  coil  and  strike  at 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  a  handkerchief 
if  it  is  dangled  in  front  of  them.  Re- 
member when  a  snake  is  in  its  coil 
and  ready  to  strike,  it  can  reach  out 
only  half  its  body  length.  This  means 


that  a  three  foot  rattler  can  reach  out 
for  only  18  inches  from  its  coil.  When 
it  does  strike,  that  front  part  of  its  body 
becomes  top  heavy  and  the  head  sinks 
to  the  ground.  Most  certainly  it  cannot 
just  jump  out  of  its  coil  and  bite  you. 

Copperheads  are  shy  and  secretive. 
They  prefer  to  be  around  brush  piles, 
fence  corners  and  log  piles.  They  are 
easily  distinguished  by  the  coppery- 
brown  hour-glass  markings  over  their 
buff-tan  back  and  down  their  sides. 
They,  of  course,  have  the  triangular 
shaped   head   and   vertical  pupils. 

There  are  a  few  nonpoisonous  snakes 
with  the  same  dark  colored  skin  as 
the  copperheads,  that  could  be  mis- 
taken for  a  copperhead.  These  are  the 
ones  that  do  much  good  in  your  garden. 
Save  them  —  don't  kill  them. 

Here  in  western  North  Carolina  we 
have  the  timber  rattlesnake.  It  has 
the  irregular  dark  brown  chevron-like 
marking  across  the  back  and  down  its 
sides  and  usually  a  sooty  band  or  stripe 
from  the  eye  to  corner  of  the  jaw.  The 
tail  is  black  and  tipped  with  rattles 
which  vary  in  number.  If  the  snake 
has  been  lucky  in  finding  plenty  of 
food,  it  grows  fat  and  has  to  shed  its 
skin.  Each  time  it  sheds  its  skin  it  gets 
a  new  rattle. 

Snakes  are  cold-blooded  creatures; 
this  means  that  their  body  assumes 
the  same  temperature  as  the  surround- 
ing air.  On  hot  days,  when  the  sun 
is  shining  bright,  they  stay  quietly  in 
the  shade  and  hunt  for  their  food  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  or  at  night.  In 
cold  weather  they  become  inactive  and 
the  colder  the  weather  gets,  the  less 
active  they  become.  At  freezing  tem- 
peratures they  become  stiff  and  immo- 
bile, and  unless  they  seek  some  sort 
of  protective  cover,  they  may  succumb 
to  the  cold. 

I  have  no  intention  of  saying  that 
I  am  not  afraid  of  poisonous  snakes. 
I  was  born  in  these  hills  and  have 
spent  most  of  my  life  in  western  North 
Carolina.  Everyone  is  afraid  of  being 
bitten  when  they  are  in  "Snake  Coun- 
try." Few  people  have  ever  been  bit- 
ten. They  knew  the  danger  and  watched 
out  for  them.  When  a  person  scrambles 
up  a  steep  slope  he  naturally  leans 
forward  to  keep  his  balance.  If  a  snake 
strikes  at  the  right  moment  it  might 
catch  a  person  in  the  face.  My  pet  dog, 
Lobo,  a  collie  with  long  hair,  has  been 
bitten  a  few  times.  The  strike  has  al- 
ways been  on  the  side  of  his  head 
where  there  is  plenty  of  hair.  His  head 
always  swelled  and  he  was  sick  for 
a  few  days  but  he  soon  got  over  it. 

Do  snakes  have  their  place  in  Na- 
ture's plan?  Obscure  as  it  might  be  at 
times,  I  think  there  is  a  niche  for 
them.  ^     by  teeming  Grimshawe 


be  a  fisherman,  one  must  almost  necessarily 
be  somewhat  of  an  optimist.  We  put  up  with  day 
after  day  of  poor  fishing  in  the  hope  that  we'll  actu- 
ally be  on  the  spot  when  the  fish  arrive  in  force  and 
everyone  "loads  up!"  However,  this  very  optimism 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  fisherman  to  force  himself 
to  face  up  to  the  many  problems  affecting  our  marine 
resources.  Too  many  of  us  feel  that,  somehow  or 
other,  fish  will  miraculously  take  care  of  themselves 
and  always  be  available  for  our  sport. 

It  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  such  were  really 
the  case,  but  even  a  casual  survey  of  what  has  been 
happening  to  U.  S.  fisheries  over  the  past  decade, 
would  indicate  the  contrary.  As  you  read  this  article, 
there  are  probaly  750  or  more  large  foreign  fishing 
vessels  working  off  the  various  coasts  of  the  United 
States.  They've  been  there  in  increasing  numbers 
since  the  early  60's,  and  are  forcing  even  the  most 
unconcerned  angler  to  come  to  grips  with  the  fact 
that  our  precious  marine  resources  are  being  plun- 
dered to  the  point  of  decimation! 

Having  already  destroyed  fisheries  in  their  own 
waters,  fleets  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  East 
Germany,  West  Germany,  Japan,  Romania  and  other 
countries  transferred  their  activities  to  American  fish- 
ing grounds  which  are  among  the  richest  in  the  world. 
Since,  in  the  early  60's,  we  claimed  only  a  three  mile 
territorial  limit,  these  fleets  were  virtually  unrestrict- 
ed in  their  activities.  Finally  in  1966,  the  United 
States  adopted  a  12  mile  fisheries  zone,  which  by 
then,  was  almost  universally  accepted  throughout  the 
world.  As  of  today,  that's  exactly  where  things  stand. 


by 

Al  Ristori 

As  a  result,  these  foreign  fleets  can,  and  do,  fish 
right  up  to  the  12  mile  limit.  That  they  frequently 
fish  even  inside  that  12  mile  limit  (primarily  at  night) 
is  common  knowledge  among  most  skippers  up  and 
down  the  coast,  but  nothing  was  done  about  it  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  until  January  of  this  year. 

0^  January  26th,  the  Bulgarian  trawler  Limoza  was 
apprehended  within  the  12  mile  limit  off  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  by  the  Coast  Guard  Cutter  Unimak.  It  would 
be  encouraging  to  think  that  the  federal  government 
is  now  going  to  really  monitor  the  12  mile  limit,  but 
in  point  of  fact,  the  Unimak  was  just  returning  to 
port  after  an  emergency  towing  job  and  happened 
to  come  across  the  errant  Bulgarian  loaded  with  182 
tons  of  mackerel.  As  might  be  expected,  the  vessel 
was  released  after  some  minimal  fines  were  imposed, 
and  is,  undoubtedly,  today  fishing  just  outside  the 
12  mile  limit  off  the  N.  J.  Coast,  along  with  the 
dozens  of  other  foreign  vessels  that  have  been  there 
all  winter. 

To  tell  the  complete  story  of  the  devastation  of  our 
offshore  fisheries  during  the  past  decade  would  take 
more  space  than  is  allotted  in  this  article.  The  follow- 
ing are  just  a  few  examples.  (1)  The  haddock,  former- 
ly our  most  valuable  groundfish,  has  been  practically 
eliminated  as  a  commercial  species.  The  Russians 
moved  onto  George's  Banks  with  their  small  mesh 
nets  in  1965,  and  took  283  million  pounds  of  mostly 
small  haddock,  which  would  have  provided  a  strong 
American  fishery  at  least  well  into  the  70's.  (2)  A 
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Foreign  fishing  vessels  like  the  big  Rus- 
sian ships  at  left,  are  working  the  offshore 
waters  of  our  coast  almost  the  year 
around.  Is  there  need  for  concern? 

couple  of  years  of  concentration  on  sea  herring, 
reduced  the  abundance  of  that  species  in  the  North 
Atlantic  by  some  95  percent!  (3)  On  Alaska's  broad 
Continental  Shelf,  the  Russians  and  Japanese  extract- 
ed over  4  billion  pounds  of  marine  resources  in  1970 
alone.  While  they're  theoretically  not  fishing  for  sal- 
mon, halibut  and  king  crab,  their  incidental  catches 
of  those  species  have  decimated  the  populations  and 
negated  strong  American  conservation  provisions.  (4) 
Off  the  mid-Atlantic  Coast,  the  Russians  and  Poles 
have  been  catching  considerable  quantities  of  river 
herring,  which  has  resulted  in  greatly  reduced 
spawning  runs  in  coastal  rivers.  The  menhaden  in- 
dustry fears  that,  as  the  Russians  run  out  of  other 
species  to  catch,  they  will  soon  focus  on  the  bunkers 
when  they  move  into  offshore  waters  during  the 
winter. 

Competition  from  the  large  foreign  vessels  and  the 
steadily  decreasing  stocks  of  fish  have  resulted  in  a 
sharp  drop  in  the  American  catch  from  our  tradi- 
tional grounds  off  New  England,  and  a  very  steep 
rise  in  the  price  of  fish  to  the  American  consumer. 
Indeed,  whereas  in  1957,  some  67  percent  of  the 
fishery  products  consumed  in  the  United  States  were 
domestically  produced,  we  now  find  ourselves  in  a 
position  where  we  have  to  import  two-thirds  of  our 
fishery  products,  the  cost  of  which  constitutes  about 
a  third  of  our  adverse  balance  of  trade! 

The  solution  to  the  problem  is  clear  —  to  follow 
the  lead  of  many  other  countries  and  extend  our 
fishery  jurisdiction  to  200  miles.  In  1947,  we  took  a 
similar  step  to  protect  our  oceanic  mineral  resources 
via  the  Truman  Proclamation.  That  Proclamation  gave 
us  unilateral  control  over  the  mineral  resources  of 
our  Continental  Shelf  and  eventually  came  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  "International  Law"  by  the  rest  of  the 


world.  A  200  mile  fishery  jurisdiction  would  not 
necessarily  shut  out  the  foreign  fleets,  but  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  manage  and  conserve 
the  stocks  of  fish  and  allow  harvesting  by  the  foreign- 
ers only  in  cases  where  there  was  a  surplus  available. 

JJp  to  this  time,  the  federal  government's  only  re- 
sponse to  the  problem  has  been  to  conclude  bilateral 
agreements  with  some  of  the  nations  fishing  off  our 
shores.  These  have  not  only  proved  largely  ineffectu- 
al, but  have  also  resulted  in  the  foreigners  getting 
some  exceptional  privileges.  For  instance,  this  winter, 
Polish  trawlers  have  been  taking  time  out  from  their 
fishing  activities  off  the  mid-Atlantic  Coast  to  come 
into  Port  Newark  for  refueling,  at  the  very  time  that 
many  Americans  find  themselves  unable  to  buy  petro- 
leum products! 

For  many  years,  most  of  the  governments  of  the 
world  have  talked  about  an  international  agreement 
on  various  uses  of  the  sea,  but  the  proposed  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  has  been  repeatedly  post- 
poned. It  now  appears  that  the  Conference  will  con- 
vene this  summer,  though  only  an  optimist  would 
assume  that  some  generally  acceptable  agreement  will 
come  out  of  it.  However,  legislation  has  been  introduc- 
ed in  Congress  which  would  save  our  rapidly  declin- 
ing fisheries,  and  still  not  preclude  any  agreement 
that  might  come  about  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. Senate  bill  S.1988  and  House  bill  H.R.8665 
would  extend  U.  S.  fisheries  jurisdiction  to  200  miles 
on  an  interim  basis  pending  results  of  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference.  Already  supported  by  many  Con- 
gressmen throughout  the  country,  these  bills  represent 
a  reasonable  approach  to  a  very  difficult  situation. 
American  fishermen  who  are  concerned  not  only  with 
what  they're  catching  today,  but  also  with  what  their 
sons  will  be  catching  in  the  future,  should  bring 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  their  Congressmen. 
A  letter  from  you  today  could  mean  fish  for  all  in 
the  future! 

For  more  information,  write  to  The  Emergency 
Committee  To  Save  America's  Marine  Resources, 
110  Charlotte  Place,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.  07632.  ^ 
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.AlARMED  at  the  destruction  of 
wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in  1901, 
National  Audubon  President  Wil- 
liam Dutcher  wrote  a  young  biology 
professor  at  the  state's  Normal  and 
Industrial  College  in  Greensboro 
asking  him  to  organize  an  Audubon 
Society  and  work  for  bird  protec- 
tion. This  letter  to  Thomas  Gilbert 
Pearson  launched  one  of  America's 
most  effective  wildlife  conservation- 
ists on  his  career.  Dutcher's  interest 
resulted  from  reading  Pearson's 
first  book,  Stories  of  Bird  Life,  writ- 
ten to  instill  in  young  people  an 
appreciation  for  wild  creatures.  Al- 
ready distressed  at  the  slaughter 
of  birds  by  ordinary  citizens  and 
professional  plume  and  market 
hunters,  Pearson  responded  to 
Dutcher's  request  with  enthusiasm. 

Perhaps  because  of  his  Quaker 
background  or  the  prevalent  South- 
ern emphasis  on  oratory,  Pearson 
proved  to  be  unusually  effective  in 


persuading  others,  individually  or 
in  groups.  Given  the  opportunity 
in  February,  1903,  to  address  the 
North  Carolina  legislature  on  be- 
half of  the  Audubon  bill  he  had 
presented,  Pearson  used  a  host  of 
oratorical  devices  to  catch  and  hold 
their  attention.  He  strove  to  keep 
his  audience  from  anticipating  the 
outcome  of  a  paragraph  or  sentence, 
never  repeated  an  idea  nor  allowed 
his  voice  to  fall  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence.  Passage  of  this  bill  gave 
protection  to  most  of  the  state's 
wildlife  and  authorized  the  North 
Carolina  Audubon  Society  to  act 
as  a  state  Game  Commission  with 
game  wardens,  making  North  Caro- 
lina the  first  state  in  the  South  to 
undertake  this  practice. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Audubon's 
Southern  branch  Pearson  led  the 
effort  to  improve  wildlife  protection 
in  that  area.  By  1920  this  campaign 
resulted  in  passage  of  the  Audubon 


I.  Gilbert  Pearson: 
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Model  Law  protecting  nongame  spe- 
cies of  birds  in  all  Southern  states 
and  establishment  of  game  and  fish 
commissions  throughout  most  of 
the  lower  South. 

The  scope  of  his  activities  broad- 
ened in  1910  when  the  Audubon 
Society  led  a  major  drive  against 
the  use  of  plumage  on  ladies'  hats. 
Pearson  went  to  Albany,  New  York, 
directing  the  Society's  field  opera- 
tions to  obtain  legislation  banning 
plume  sales  in  New  York,  the  major 
American  millinery  center.  To  in- 
crease his  rapprochement  with  the 
legislators  he  tried,  unsuccessfully, 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  beer. 

When  Dutcher  suffered  a  crippl- 
ing stroke  in  October,  1910,  the  Au- 
dubon Society  passed  into  Pearson's 
hands  as  Executive  Secretary  and 
later,  President.  He  threw  all  of 
his  remarkable  energy  and  abilities 
into  this  demanding  job.  He  and 
William  T.  Hornaday,  director  of 
the  New  York  Zoological  Society 
and  President  of  the  American  Bi- 
son Society,  directed  the  conserva- 
tionist's victory  in  obtaining  a 
federal  ban  on  the  plume  trade. 
They  appeared  before  Senate  Com- 
mittees and  organized  public  sup- 
port to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
plumes,  whose  legal  sale  allowed 
a  loophole  through  which  illegally 
taken  plumes  reached  market. 

As  Audubon  chief  and  a  frequent 
advisor  to  government  officials, 
Pearson  provided  powerful  support 
for  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  with 
Canada  which  put  the  nation's  wa- 
terfowl under  federal  protection. 
Thereafter  a  long  struggle  ensued 
to  obtain  sanctuaries  for  migrating 
waterfowl,  either  completely  pro- 
tected or  under  effective  federal 
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game  management  practices. 

With  an  eye  towards  lightening 
conservationists'  burdens  in  the  fu- 
ture, Pearson  developed  the  exten- 
sive Junior  Audubon  program  to 
develop  a  greater  awareness  of  na- 
ture in  the  next  generation.  Al- 
though a  successful  administrator 
and  lobbyist,  Pearson  always  spent 
much  time  in  the  field  locating  wa- 
ter birds  needing  protection  or  ob- 
taining information  necessary  to 
a  realistic  conservation  program. 
Though  this  was  a  labor  of  love  he 
often  endured  great  discomforts.  He 
once  claimed  to  have  "spent  six 
months  one  night"  on  Long  Key, 
Florida,  without  protection  from 
the  hordes  of  mosquitoes  while 
studying  the  pelican  population  re- 
garding their  alleged  damage  to  the 
fishing  industry. 

The  Society  never  enjoyed  un- 
broken success.  After  losing  a  long 
fight  to  preserve  Klamath  Lake  in 
Oregon  from  drainage  by  develop- 
ers, Pearson  experienced  great  de- 
pression driving  across  the  miles 


of  sun-baked  former  lake  bottom, 
once  a  major  waterfowl  habitat. 

DeSPITE  their  primary  interest  in 
birds  Pearson  and  the  Audubon 
Society  never  restricted  their  con- 
servation activities  to  bird  protec- 
tion alone.  The  early  efforts  in  the 
South  had  been  for  state  protection 
and  management  of  all  forms  of 
wildlife  and  fish.  Under  Pearson 
the  Society  supported  the  efforts 
of  the  American  Bison  Society  and 
took  the  lead  in  the  long  struggle 
to  provide  a  refuge  in  Nevada  for 
the  dwindling  pronghorn  antelope 
population. 

After  retiring  as  Audubon  Presi- 
dent Pearson  concentrated  on  in- 
ternational cooperation  in  wildlife 
protection  and  travelled  extensively 
in  Europe  and  Latin  America  to- 
ward this  goal.  He  had  long  been 
interested  in  the  aspect  of  conserva- 
tion and  in  1922  organized  the  In- 
ternational Committee  on  Bird  Pro- 
tection, work  for  which  he  received 
international  recognition,  including 


the  Luxembourg  Order  of  the 
Oaken  Crown  in  1925. 

When  Pearson  died  in  1943,  con- 
servation was  a  fairly  well  estab- 
lished aspect  of  American  life.  Dur- 
ing his  lifetime,  efforts  by  a  few 
isolated  conservationists  had  grown 
into  a  well  organized  and  funded 
national  movement  with  Pearson 
emerging  as  one  of  the  key  figures 
in  this  transformation. 

The  Pearson  family  moved  from 
Illinois  to  Archer  in  north  central 
Florida  in  1882  when  young  Gilbert 
was  nine  years  old.  He  was  fasci- 
nated with  the  area's  teeming  wild- 
life and  soon  became  an  avid  egg 
collector,  once  spending  several 
hours  trapped  in  a  vulture's  nest 
in  a  hollow  tree.  He  later  studied 
at  Guilford  College  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  taught 
biology  at  Guilford  and  the  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
While  studying  at  Guilford  he  met 
and  later  married  Elsie  Weatherly 
of  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  The 
author  of  four  books,  three  bird 
books  for  children  and  his  auto- 
biography, Adventures  in  Bird  Pro- 
tection, Pearson  cooperated  with 
others  on  three  additional  works 
including  the  multi-volume  Birds  of 
America. 

An  accomplished  speaker,  Pearson 
had  a  remarkable  ability  to  relate 
to  audiences,  sometimes  number- 
ing several  thousand.  Equally  suc- 
cessful with  individuals,  he  proved 
adept  at  persuading  business  and 
political  leaders  to  support  his  pro- 
posals, couching  his  arguments  in 
a  sound  conservative  fashion  very 
appealing  to  that  group.  Pearson 
directed  the  Audubon  Society  in 
this  manner,  never  undertaking  a 
program  until  its  financial  support 
was  arranged.  He  was  knowledge- 
able of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, exerting  his  influence  at  ap- 
propriate points  in  the  legislative 
process,  and  was  capable  of  organiz- 
ing effective  campaigns  for  conser- 
vation measures.  Perhaps  part  of 
his  success  in  dealing  with  people 
was  his  basic  common  sense  and 
empathy;  his  great  dislike  for  mar- 
ket hunting  never  blinded  him  to 
virtues  displayed  by  the  hunters. 
Personally  and  as  director  of  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  conservation 
organizations,  Pearson  made  a  last- 
ing impression  on  the  direction  of 
American  wildlife  protection.*  ^ 

*  SOURCES  USED 
Information  for  this  article  was  obtained 
primarily  from  Pearson's  Autobiography 
and  from  early  editions  of  Audubon  Mag- 
azine. 
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By  Stuart  Critcher 

Asst.  Chief,  Division  of  Game 

Sketches  by  Duane  Raver 
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URING  the  1973-74  waterfowl 
hunting  season,  the  North  Caro- 
lina Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, in  keeping  with  its  philosophy 
of  providing  more  hunting  oppor- 
tunity, selected  a  107-day  season 
for  hunting  sea  ducks — scoters, 
eiders  and  old  squaws.  This  season 
was  the  maximum  allowed  under  a 
framework  of  options  offered  to 
the  states  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  In  making  this 
selection,  the  Commission  felt  that 
here  was  a  tremendous  opportunity 
for  North  Carolina  waterfowl 
hunters;  it  afforded  a  long  season 
and  placed  the  pressure  on  species 
which  are  in  abundant  supply  and 
which  normally  experience  very 
light  hunting. 


ocean  and  in  the  larger  coastal 
sounds;  however,  an  occasional 
stray  may  be  spotted  far  into  the 
piedmont  on  larger  reservoirs. 
Three  species  of  scoters  occur,  but 
the  American  is  only  an  occasional 
visitor.  The  surf  and  the  white- 
winged  scoters  are  the  primary 
species  of  interest  to  the  North 
Carolina  hunter.  The  surf  scoter 
is  a  large,  chunky,  black  duck  with 
prominent  white  markings  on  the 
forehead  and  back  of  the  crown. 
The  white-winged  scoter  is  black 
with  a  white  wing  patch. 

Migrant  birds  usually  reach  the 
North  Carolina  coast  in  early  Octo- 
ber; however,  the  main  flocks  be- 
gin to  pass  offshore  about  the  third 
week  of  that  month.  Counts  made 


Scoters  have  also  been  observed 
on  the  larger  sounds,  and  at  other 
offshore  locations  south  to  Wrights- 
ville  Beach.  Exact  routes  of  the 
southward  migration  have  not  been 
determined  and  plotted.  Such  infor- 
mation would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  novice  sea  duck  hunter,  as  any 
hunting  attempt  would  prove  much 
more  successful  if  it  were  correlat- 
ed with  known  migration  routes. 
Future  articles  on  this  subject  will 
contain  more  specific  information 
to  aid  the  hunter  who  wants  to  try 
something  new  and  exciting  in  the 
way  of  waterfowling  prior  to  the 
regular  waterfowl  season. 

A  "coot"  shoot  in  North  Carolina 
waters  may  be  new  to  most  hunt- 
ers, however,  from  southern  Maine 


Common  Scoter 


Surf  Scoter 


This  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
45-day  season  allowed  for  those 
species  of  waterfowl  which  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  hunting  pressure, 
i.e.  mallard,  pintail,  wood  duck, 
Canada  goose,  etc.  The  sea  duck 
season  opened  early,  on  October  1, 
affording  79  days  of  waterfowl 
hunting  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
regular  duck  season  on  December 
19.  This  early  season,  however,  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  to  certain  portions  of  Pamlico 
Sound.  In  addition  to  the  long,  early 
season,  a  generous  daily  bag  limit 
of  seven  sea  ducks  was  allowed. 

Sea  ducks,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  commonly  found  in  a  marine 
environment,  more  explicitly  on  the 


in  1972  and  1973  by  the  Commis- 
sion's waterfowl  biologist,  Jack 
Donnelly,  show  the  rate  of  occur- 
rence of  migrating  scoters  past  a 
given  point  to  be  two  thirds  per 
hour  in  early  October.  This  in- 
creases to  about  50  birds  per  hour 
in  mid-October.  Observations  made 
in  late  October  1972  resulted  in  a 
count  of  983  scoters  per  hour.  The 
1972  counts,  however,  were  not  con- 
sidered to  be  typical,  as  severe 
ocean  storms  disrupted  the  normal 
migration  pattern.  These  counts 
were  conducted  on  our  northern 
coast  near  Nags  Head,  and  the  main 
travel  route  at  this  location  is  sever- 
al hundred  yards  offshore  over  the 
Atlantic. 


to  New  Jersey  the  sport  of  hunt- 
ing sea  ducks  dates  back  to  the  time 
of  the  old  sea  dory,  propelled  by 
the  long  oar.  It  has  been  written 
that  the  methods  of  hunting  are 
as  numerous  as  the  birds  them- 
selves. One  successful  technique  is 
to  motor  a  sea-worthy  skiff  to  a 
location  where  the  birds  are  pass- 
ing. The  skiff  is  anchored  as  a 
floating  blind,  and  several  strings 
of  decoys  are  fed  out  to  the  leeward. 
Decoys  can  be  full-bodied  or  sil- 
houettes. Plastic  jugs  painted  black 
work  equally  well. 

Silhouettes,  often  called  profiles 
or  shadows,  are  usually  of  two 
types.  One  is  a  series  of  flat  boards 
with  a  silhouette  nailed  to  the  end 
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of  each  board.  The  base  board  for 
each  pair  is  progressively  a  few 
inches  shorter,  which  allows  stack- 
ing. This  makes  for  a  compact  pack- 
age which  is  an  important  consid- 
eration when  transporting  gear  in 
the  boat  or  car.  Each  pair  is  join- 
ed to  another  pair  with  two,  five- 
foot  pieces  of  strong  braided  nylon 
decoy  line.  Six  pairs  of  silhouettes 
rigged  in  this  way  can  be  easily  fed 
out  of  the  boat  and  attached  to  the 
stern  with  a  60-foot  lead  line  or  it 
may  be  anchored  on  the  bottom 
with  a  single  weight.  A  string  of 
plastic  jugs  can  be  rigged  in  the 
same  manner.  The  second  type  of 
silhouette  rig  is  somewhat  different 
in  that  four  profiles  are  nailed  on 
either  end  of  two  slats;  these  four- 
foot  cross-arms  are  joined  or  bolt- 
ed at  their  centers  to  form  an  "X." 
This  rig  presents  profiles  from  the 
sides.  My  personal  preference  would 
be  the  stacked  silhouette  rig,  used 
in  combination  with  strings  of 
jugs  or  regular  decoys. 
To  the  average  duck  hunter,  an 


White-winged 
Scoters 


open  boat  for  a  blind  rigged  with 
strings  of  silhouettes  and  plastic 
jugs  would  appear  to  be  a  crude 
and  ineffective  setup;  however,  sea 
ducks  are  not  too  wary  and  have 
curiosity  that  would  match  a  cat's. 
Often  a  flock  of  scoters  that  would 
ordinarily  bypass  the  setup  can  be 
tolled  in  by  waving  an  arm  or  leg  or 
a  black  flag.  Usually  this  movement 
will  turn  the  flock  for  a  closer  look 
and  thus  afford  the  hunters  a  volley 
of  fast  shots. 

Effective  shooting  equipment  and 
loads  used  on  other  large  ducks  or 
geese  are  just  right  for  sea  ducks. 
However,  don't  be  fooled  by  their 
large  size  and  by  what  seems  to  be 
slow  flight.  Use  the  same  lead  and 
follow  through  as  you  would  for 
black  ducks — or  you  will  end  the 
day  with  a  bag  limit  of  tail  feathers. 
In  case  of  a  cripple,  give  him  your 
immediate  and  undivided  attention 
if  you  want  to  avoid  a  long  and  dif- 
ficult chase  of  a  feathered  sub- 
marine. 

Preparation  and  cooking  can  be 


very  simple.  Fillet  the  breast  and 
remove  all  skin  and  fat.  Marinate  in 
your  favorite  medium.  Then  broil 
with  bacon  slices  or  onion  rings  for 
about  15  minutes,  but  do  not  over- 
cook to  dryness.  Some  compare  the 
final  dish  to  young  canvasback  .  .  . 
"try  it,  you'll  like  it." 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  that 
could  be  .  .  .  and  will  be  .  .  .  writ- 
ten about  sea  duck  hunting,  its  fas- 
cinating history,  old  timers'  tales, 
new  techniques,  etc.,  but  what  is 
needed  most  is  information  useful 
to  the  North  Carolina  hunter. 
Where  are  the  migration  routes 
over  our  coastal  sounds?  When  are 
the  birds  here  in  greatest  numbers? 
Where  are  the  best  areas  to  rig 
out?  Access  points?  Really  success- 
ful rigs? 

We  invite  you  to  share  your  suc- 
cessful experiences  with  others  who 
would  like  to  try  something  new 
and  different  in  duck  hunting. 

Drop  us  a  letter  and  we'll  pass  it 
on  in  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina  in 
a  future  issue. 
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i     ■HI  1 

Northeast  Cape  Fear  Cruise 


by  Paul  Jennewein 

Wrightsville  Beach 

•  If  you'd  like  to  experience  what  it  might  have 
been  like  200  or  more  years  ago  in  coastal  North 
Carolina  when  the  first  settlers  came  to  these  shores, 
it  isn't  too  difficult. 

Step  into  a  flat-bottom  john  boat,  a  style  which 
hasn't  changed  much  in  300  years,  and  paddle  your 
way  upstream  on  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  from 
the  New  Hanover  County  line,  which  runs  down  the 
middle  of  the  river,  up  into  Pender  County. 

Once  you're  past  the  visible  signs  of  modern  in- 
dustry —  a  cement  plant  and  a  chromite  ore  depot  — 
you'll  see  few  signs  of  modern  civilization.  And  it 
won't  be  hard  to  imagine  what  it  must  have  been  like 
in  the  17th  Century  when  explorers  first  discovered 
and  named  Rocky  Point  and  Stag  Park,  names  for 
sections  of  Pender  County  still  in  use  today. 

Since  you're  living  in  a  faster  age,  however,  (and 
probably  have  to  be  back  to  work  the  following  Mon- 
day,) paddling  a  flat-bottom  boat  is  scarcely  the  way 
to  travel  a  river.  A  high-powered  outboard  is  more 
practical,  cooler  in  summer  and  comfortable.  You  can 
then  explore  other  areas  of  the  river  later  at  a  more 
leisurely  pace. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  when  the  main  access  routes 
into  North  Carolina  were  rivers,  there  might  even 
have  been  more  populated  landings  and  settlements 
along  the  river  than  there  are  now. 

One  of  the  few  homes  built  on  the  banks  of  the  Northeast 
Cape  Fear  River  (above).  An  inviting  lily  bed  (left)  provides 
cover  for  bass  and  sunfish.  The  water  is  quite  deep  and  slow 
moving. 
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Midsummer  was  the  time  we  picked,  and  that  Sun- 
day morning  when  Herman  Benton  of  Wilmington 
and  I  launched  his  14-foot  outboard  at  one  of  the 
access  areas  at  Castle  Hayne,  the  river  was  virtually 
deserted.  The  launching  area  is  near  the  New  Han- 
over-Pender bridge  at  U.S.  117  on  the  New  Hanover 
side.  The  tide  was  up  and  does  affect  the  river  level 
even  the  28  miles  up  this  far  from  Wilmington. 

We  had  filled  two  spare  tanks  with  about  11  gallons 
of  gas,  giving  us  16  gallons  in  all  for  the  25-hp  out- 
board. Aboard  were  fishing  tackle  and  a  cooler  full  of 
drinks  and  sandwiches. 

•  We  planned  to  make  our  way  upriver  to  the 
highway  bridge  outside  of  Burgaw  which  carries  NC 
53,  or  run  possibly  farther  up,  then  troll  downstream, 
fishing  in  likely  and  appealing  areas  we  were  to  dis- 
cover on  the  way. 

Of  course,  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  I  grabbed 
the  wrong  map,  which  shows  only  the  upper  portion 
of  the  river  in  detail  (near  N.C.  53)  and  put  it  aboard 
the  boat. 

It  wasn't  bad  cruising  from  Castle  Hayne  to  Lane's 
Ferry,  where  a  paper  company  has  a  launching  ramp 
beside  N.C.  210  which  crosses  the  river  on  a  bridge. 
There's  also  an  attractive  park  with  picnic  tables 
there. 

There  were  no  problems.  The  river  was  upwards  of 
400  feet  wide  and  the  creeks  emptying  into  the  river 
were  narrow  enough  so  that  no  confusion  developed 
as  to  proper  channel. 

Passed  in  that  8.5-mile  stretch  was  one  john  boat 
with  two  fishermen  who  reported  a  few  bream  caught 
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Detailed  maps  are  hard  to  find.  A  standard  county  map 
will  help.  N.  C.  53  is  carried  across  the  river  which  is  about 
eight  feet  deep  here. 


since  earlier  that  morning.  Otherwise,  the  banks  came 
down  to  the  river's  edge  in  a  snarl  of  green  vines, 
shrubbery,  cypress  knees  and  huge  gums  and  cypress 
trees. 

Turtles  splotched  with  yellow  allowed  us  to  get  al- 
most within  camera  range  before  sliding  into  the  dark 
brown  river  water  from  stumps  and  marooned  branch- 
es. Fish  jumped  frequently  ahead.  And  there  were 
several  startled  ducks  which  pedaled  rapidly  into  the 
air  and  away  from  the  planing  outboard. 

Past  Lane's  Ferry,  the  river  narrows  and  abruptly, 
about  a  mile  from  the  bridge,  comes  an  area  for  de- 
cisions. (Is  it  the  left  fork  or  the  one  leading  to  the 
right?  We  take  the  one  going  to  the  right.)  Then 
another  decision:  which  way?  The  left  looks  wider. 
About  a  half-mile  up  it  ends  in  another  fork,  both 
too  narrow  to  be  part  of  the  river.  Back  we  head  and 
try  the  other  way. 

The  map  aboard  the  boat  doesn't  show  this  maze. 
There's  a  compass  aboard.  But  it  doesn't  help.  One 
part  of  the  river  looks  much  like  another,  but  even- 
tually there's  a  stretch  mostly  northward  so  that  it 
leads  us  to  thinking  that  perhaps  we've  got  the  right 
channel. 

Then  there's  the  stretch  with  a  curve  to  the  left  and 
we're  barreling  up  it.  Then  there's  a  curve  to  the  right 
— and  the  river  gives  out.  There's  just  a  blank  green 
forest  wall,  with  a  few  cypress  knees  at  the  water's 
edge.  It  makes  you  wonder  how  a  stretch  of  water 
that  wide  can  end  so  abruptly. 

We  use  the  calm  waters  of  the  dead-end  stream  to 
fill  up  the  five-gallon  tank  from  the  spare  can,  then 
backtrack  to  the  other  part  of  the  river,  a  narrower 
part,  to  head  north  again. 

There's  still  more  maze.  After  running  more  than  a 
mile  north,  we  unexpectedly  find  we're  running  south 
with  no  turn  to  the  left  or  right  so  that  the  balance 
of  the  run  is  northerly.  (This  is  where  the  compass 
comes  in  handy.)  After  about  a  mile,  we  find  our- 
selves back  in  a  mighty  familiar  stretch  that  looks  like 
something  we'd  passed  about  two  miles  back  and 
realize  we'd  just  run  a  big  circle. 

This  would  be  the  spot  to  ask  directions.  And  sure 
enough,  in  a  cul-de-sac  (dead  end)  nearby,  there  are 
two  fishermen  in  a  john  boat. 

We  ask  the  way  to  the  Holly  Shelter  ramp  and  they 
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Many  river  fishing  boats  are  equipped  with  two  motors:  a  large  one  for 
getting  there,  and  an  electric  unit  for  fishing.  Although  the  Seaboard 
Coast  Line  bridge  near  Castle  Hayne  makes  a  tempting  diving  platform, 
railroad  officials  frown  on  this  sort  of  activity. 


suggest  we  go  down  about  a  half-mile  and  take  a 
right,  indicating  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  narrows  a 
bit  at  that  spot  but  we  ought  to  get  through  all  right. 

It  was  actually  the  second  right  turn  from  where  we 
asked  directions  and  it  was  narrow.  In  two  spots,  in 
fact,  trees  had  blown  down  to  block  two-thirds  of  the 
channel,  leaving  about  25  feet  of  deep  water  for  the 
passage  through. 

Thereafter,  it  was  a  lonely  run  upstream  until  the 
craft  reached  about  a  mile  from  the  Holly  Shelter  ac- 
cess area,  when  an  outboard  towing  a  waterskier 
rounded  the  bend,  zipped  below  us  and  swung  back  up- 
stream. 

About  eight  boats  were  in  the  water  beside  the 
Holly  Shelter  access  area  of  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission.  Buoys  had  been  set  out  in 
the  river  marking  a  "no  wake"  zone  for  swimmers. 

(The  Holly  Shelter  area  can  be  reached  from  N.C. 
53  from  Burgaw,  eastward  about  eight  miles  to  Second- 
ary Road  1523,  down  it  about  a  half-mile  to  Secondary 
Road  1522,  down  it  about  1.5  miles  to  Secondary  Road 
1520  and  three  miles  down  to  the  Wildlife  sign  which 
points  to  the  access  area.) 

Past  the  Holly  Shelter  area  several  miles,  we  started 
wondering  why  the  compass  indicated  a  general  west- 
erly heading  instead  of  north.  Fortunately,  there  was 
another  john  boat  of  fishermen  and  we  asked  its  two 
occupants  if  N.C.  53  was  very  far  upstream.  One  of 
them  replied  it  was  only  four  miles  away. 

It  was  more  like  six,  but  as  we  got  closer  to  that 
highway,  we  found  more  signs  of  civilization  and 
cabins  built  along  the  higher  bluffs  overlooking  the 
river.  Most  had  their  docks  with  boats  handy. 

The  bridge  carrying  N.C.  53  appeared  just  around 
the  bend  and  in  a  few  minutes  we'd  reached  the 
initial  goal.  A  check  of  the  gas  supply  indicated  we 
had  about  enough  to  return  to  the  car  and  trailer.  The 
gas  tank  was  filled  from  a  spare  can.  Right  near  the 
bridge  there's  a  gas  station,  but  on  a  Sunday  you 
can't  expect  it  to  be  open. 

We  got  out  our  fishing  tackle  and  began  drifting 
downstream,  trying  several  lures.  But  the  fish  just 
didn't  appear  interested.  By  then  it  was  about  1:30 
p.m.  It  had  taken  about  four  hours  to  reach  the  bridge. 


There  wasn't  much  time  left  for  fishing  and  eating 
up  the  sandwiches.  It  was  time  to  head  back.  We  did 
check  on  the  depth  of  the  river  at  the  N.C.  53  bridge. 
Six  feet  out  from  the  southwest  bank  the  water  was 
about  eight  feet  deep — more  than  enough  for  most  out- 
boards  and  powerboats. 

Presumably,  the  river  up  to  that  point  is  accessible 
to  most  craft.  Except  for  the  narrow  spots,  where  the 
trees  have  fallen  to  block  sections  of  the  channel,  it 
appears  suitable  for  cruising  even  for  larger  craft 
than  outboards. 

In  midsummer,  the  river  appeared  relatively  clear 
of  logs  and  stumps,  hazards  for  power  boats.  There 
were  one  or  two  places  with  stumps  about  in  the 
center  of  the  channel  with  weeds  growing  from  them. 
But  they  were  easily  spotted. 

The  return  trip  was  much  faster  and  the  maze  below 
Holly  Shelter  no  problem.  The  main  current's  direc- 
tion was  easily  detectable  going  downstream. 

In  the  half-mile  stretch  of  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear 
River  between  the  railroad  bridge  and  the  site  of  the 
old  bridge  which  carried  U.S.  117  at  Castle  Hayne, 
there  were  more  boats,  skiers  and  bathers  than  on  the 
entire  stretch  of  the  river  we'd  traveled. 

Much  of  the  river  we  had  traveled  that  day  could 
very  well  have  been  smiliar  to  that  spotted  by  the 
early  explorers.  There  was  an  abundance  of  wildlife 
and  plants.  Many  of  the  vines  were  in  bloom.  There 
were  ducks,  herons,  sandpipers,  gulls,  buzzards.  We 
saw  an  opossum,  fish  jumping,  lots  of  turtles.  Water 
lilies  carpeted  sections  of  the  river  with  green  and 
gold. 

Residents  of  the  coastal  area  will  tell  you  it's  no  fun 
to  cruise  the  rivers  in  hot  weather  because  of  the 
insects  and  snakes.  They  head  for  the  beaches  and 
salt  water  fishing.  That  could  be  one  reason  why  more 
aren't  aware  of  the  beauties  of  the  river  area. 

Most  amazing  is  how  few  mosquitoes  were  seen  by 
us.  None,  was  found,  in  fact.  The  dragon  flies  apparent- 
ly keep  them  under  control.  And  not  one  snake  was 
spotted. 

A  cruise  up  the  Northeast  Cape  Fear  River  in  sum- 
mer is  a  beautiful  trip  and  well  worth  the  gas  it  takes. 
It's  strange  more  persons  haven't  discovered  the  area. 
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Need  Your  Motorboat  Examined? 

U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  Flotilla  91  of  Raleigh  has  scheduled  the 
following  Courtesy  Motorboat  Examinations  (all  on  Sundays  from  10  a.m.  until 
2  p.m.)  :  June  2,  Kerr  Reservoir,  Henderson  Point,  Satterwhite  Point,  and 
Townsville  Landing;  June  9,  Kerr  Reservoir,  Satterwhite  Point  and  Lake  Gaston, 
Eaton's  Ferry;  June  23,  Kerr  Reservoir,  Satterwhite  Point  and  Lake  Gaston, 
Eaton's  Ferry;  June  30,  Kerr  Reservoir,  Satterwhite  Point  and  Lake  Gaston, 
Eaton' s  Ferry. 

Young  Wildlife 

Dogs  and  cats — many  of  them  our  own  pets — do  great  damage  to  young  wildlife 
in  the  early  summer.  Be  extra  careful  to  keep  your  pet  confined  during  the 
next  month  or  so  when  the  helpless  young  of  many  species  are  starting  out  in 
life.  And  don't  pick  up  "orphaned"  deer  or  other  wildlife;  the  parents  are 
probably  near  by. 

Big  Fish 

Don't  forget  to  record  your  big  fish  (either  salt  or  fresh  water).  Check 
the  April  issue  of  Wildlife  for  details,  or  write:  Travel  and  Promotion  Div. , 
P.O.  Box  27687,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 

Next  Month 

Wildlife  magazine  is  going  up  in  price.  Everything  connected  with  magazine 
production  rises  steadily  in  cost,  and  in  order  to  continue  bringing  you 
Wildlife,  we  must  go  up  to  $2.00  per  year  starting  July  1. 

Linville  Gorge  Permit  Needed 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  informs  us  that  beginning  June  15,  1974,  "users 
will  be  limited  in  Linville  Gorge."  PERMITS  must  be  obtained  from  the  District 
Ranger,  P.O.  Box  519,  Marion,  N.  C.  28752  before  visiting  the  Gorge.  The 
Forest  Service  suggests  planning  the  trip  in  advance  and  visiting  the  gorge 
during  the  week. 

Contributing  Factors 

Someone  once  said  that  two  of  the  greatest  contributing  factors  to  boating 
accidents  are  overloaded  boats  and' empty-headed  skippers.  Watch  out  for  both. 
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■▼■■Y  line  gave  a  sudden  jerk, 
and  the  rod  seemed  to  explode  in 
my  hand.  "Easy,  easy!"  yelled  David 
Hedrick.  "You'll  pull  him  off  if  you 
try  to  bring  him  in  too  fast." 

I  pulled  back  on  my  rod  and, 
blocking  my  natural  impulse,  began 
to  reel  slowly.  David  grabbed  the 
net  and  leaned  over  the  side  of  the 
boat. 

The  fish  zigzagged  back  and  forth 
in  the  deep  water.  I  continued  to 
wind  slowly,  fearful  that  it  would 
pull  off  at  any  moment.  Suddenly, 
I  felt  the  line  go  slack,  and  my 
fears  seemed  confirmed.  Then  pres- 
sure on  the  line  resumed. 

"That's  it,  that's  it,"  said  David. 
"You've  still  got  him.  Now  bring 
him  up." 

I  gave  my  reel  a  few  more  turns, 
and  then  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
wide,  flat-looking  fish  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  water.  David 
eased  the  net  under  it,  and  a  few 
seconds  later  we  had  recorded  our 
first  flounder,  a  good-sized  eating 
fish  of  about  a  pound  and  a  half. 

It  was  the  middle  of  July,  and 
David,  Albert  Broach  and  myself 
were  fishing  for  flounder  in  Pamlico 
Sound  inside  North  Carolina's  Outer 
Banks  at  Hatteras.  We  had  launch- 
ed David's  boat  the  afternoon  be- 
fore and  tried  fishing  for  about  a 
half  hour  without  success.  Now  we 
were  beginning  a  new  day  with 
more  promise  of  success. 

"Set  your  hook  next  time,"  David 
admonished  me  as  I  stood  admiring 
my  catch.  "Give  the  line  a  little 
jerk  before  you  begin  to  reel  the 
fish  in.  The  hook  is  in  his  mouth, 
and  you  want  it  in  his  jaw.  If  he 
bites  it  and  then  lets  go,  give  him 
more  line  and  he'll  bite  it  again. 
I've  hooked  the  same  fish  five  or  six 
times  after  he's  turned  off." 

^^AVID  reached  for  my  fish, 
which  was  flopping  on  the  floor  of 
the  boat,  and  with  a  few  deft 
strokes  of  his  knife  began  to  cut 
the  white  portion  into  small  strips 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide 
and  two  and  one-half  inches  long. 
These  would  be  used  to  replace  the 
frozen  white  minnows  we  had  pre- 
viously been  using  for  bait. 

"Cut  bait  stays  on  the  hook  better 
than  minnows,"  David  explained. 
"And  the  fish  bite  it  just  as  good 
or  better.  I  never  use  minnows 
when  I  can  get  cut  bait." 

He  hooked  a  piece  of  the  fish  at 


the  wide  end  and  let  his  two-ounce 
lead  sinker  carry  his  two  2/0  hooks 
with  rigs  to  the  bottom  of  the  chan- 
nel. "We  ought  to  really  catch  'em 
this  morning,"  he  said.  "I've  had 
some  of  my  best  luck  during  falling 
tide." 

The  boat  was  drifting  slightly, 
dragging  our  hooks  along  the  sandy 
bottom  in  about  15  or  20  feet  of 
water.  Nothing  happened  for  a  min- 
ute or  two.  Then  David's  rod  bent 
almost  double  as  he  hooked  what 
appeared  to  be  a  good-sized  floun- 
der. 

"Hold  on,  don't  let  him  get  away!" 
Albert  yelled  as  he  snatched  up  the 
net  and  hurried  to  David's  side  of 
the  boat.  A  few  seconds  later  we 
had  netted  our  second  flounder  of 
the  morning,  this  one  about  a  half- 
pound  larger  than  the  first. 

Albert  and  David  had  a  dollar 
bet  between  them  on  who  would 
catch  the  first  fish.  Now  Albert  was 
thrusting  the  dollar  toward  him. 
"You're  a  lucky  stiff,"  he  muttered. 
"But  I'll  get  you  tomorrow." 

David  grinned.  "No,  you  won't 
either,"  he  said.  "I'm  quitting  while 
I'm  ahead." 

The  sun  was  just  beginning  to 
rise  above  the  horizon  now.  We 
continued  to  fish,  making  a  catch 
every  few  minutes.  Albert  made  his 
first  catch  and  almost  jumped  out 
of  the  boat  he  was  so  happy.  David 
landed  one  he  said  would  weigh 
over  three  pounds.  I  caught  a  two- 
pounder  and  then  pulled  a  crab 
over  the  side  of  the  boat.  The 
morning  looked  promising  indeed. 

"We've  caught  as  many  as  800 


pounds  down  here,"  David  said  as 
the  boat  drifted  into  a  sandbar.  "Of 
course,  there  were  several  of  us, 
and  we  were  here  for  several  days. 
But  you  can't  catch  too  many 
flounder.  Because  after  you  fill  your 
freezer,  you  can  sell  every  one  you 
catch." 

Starting  the  motor  and  heading 
back  upstream,  David  explained 
that  flounder  migrate  into  the  sound 
during  the  spring  from  the  ocean 
and  remain  there  to  feed  until  the 
water  gets  cold  in  the  fall.  Spawn- 
ing occurs  offshore  during  late  fall, 
winter  and  early  spring,  depending 
on  locality  and  species. 

"They  live  and  feed  on  the  bot- 
tom," he  continued,  "burying  them- 
selves in  the  sand  to  protect  them- 
selves from  their  enemies  or  to 
disguise  themselves  in  order  to 
catch  minnows.  That's  the  reason 
you  have  to  drag  the  hook  on  the 
ground." 

Both  eyes  are  on  the  same  side 
of  the  head,  he  pointed  out,  and 
when  fishing  in  shallow  water  all 
one  can  see  are  the  eyes  and  the 
imprint  of  the  flounder  in  the  sand. 
Flounder  can  reach  a  maximum 
length  of  nearly  four  feet  with 
a  weight  of  26  pounds.,  but  aver- 
age weight  is  about  two  to  three 
pounds. 

"Flounder  fishing  is  becoming 
more  and  more  popular  with  sport 
fishermen,"  David  said.  "When  I 
first  started  coming  down  here, 
you  didn't  see  too  many  people  fish- 
ing for  them,  except  from  the  shore. 
Now  you  have  to  pick  your  spots." 

He  explained  that  most  sport 
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A  small  flounder  is  utilized  for  strip  bait.  Skin  is  left  on  one  side  for 
toughness.  A  sketch  of  the  rig  that  produced  well  on  this  trip  is  shown 
at  right.  Weights  and  hook  size  vary. 


fishermen  fish  near  the  landing. 
Consequently,  the  holes  in  that 
area  become  over-fished  but  floun- 
der are  found  all  up  the  sound. 
Therefore,  the  secret  of  good  floun- 
der fishing,  he  said,  is  to  fish  in 
the  less  popular  places  eight  to  10 
miles  down  from  the  landing.  That 
way  one  doesn't  have  as  much  com- 
petition. 

W 

E  had  drifted  into  the  sandbar 
again.  This  time  instead  of  start- 
ing the  motor  and  heading  back  up- 
stream, David  decided  to  try  a  new 
place  downstream.  But  the  early 
morning  sun  made  following  the 
channel  difficult,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes we  had  plowed  into  a  parti- 
ally-hidden sandbar.  The  motor 
groaned  loudly,  but  the  boat  refused 
to  move. 

"It  looks  like  you're  gonna  have 
to  give  us  a  shove,"  David  said, 
looking  at  Albert  and  me.  "That's 
one  of  the  things  you  have  to  worry 
about  down  here.  That's  why  it's 
good  to  always  have  somebody  else 
with  you." 

Grumbling,  Albert  and  I  remov- 
ed our  shoes,  rolled  up  our  pants, 
and  hit  the  cold  water.  But  the  boat 
still  refused  to  move.  Oh  my  gosh! 
I  thought.  We're  gonna  have  to  wait 
here  until  the  tide  rises  again. 
"Give  it  all  you've  got,"  David 
yelled  down  at  us,  and  we  exerted 
ourselves  again.  This  time  the  boat 
began  to  move  slightly.  We  con- 
tinued to  push  while  David  gave  the 
motor  the  gas,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  boat  was  in  the  channel  again. 

"Whew,  that  was  close,"  David 
said  as  we  headed  downstream.  "I 
thought  for  a  minute  we  would 
have  to  wait  for  the  Coast  Guard 
to  get  us  out." 

During  the  next  hour  we  hit  the 
sandbar  twice  more.  Each  time  Al- 


bert and  I  would  get  out  and  push 
while  David  gunned  the  motor. 
The  sand  was  beginning  to  play 
havoc  with  the  propeller.  But  by 
eight  o'clock  the  sun  was  high 
enough  so  David  could  distinguish 
the  channel  from  the  shallow  water 
to  one  side. 

We  continued  to  have  good  luck, 
and  by  noon,  when  we  paused  long 
enough  to  eat  the  ham  biscuits  we 
had  brought  along,  we  had  caught 
more  than  50  pounds  of  flounder 
plus  a  wide  assortment  of  crabs. 

The  next  morning,  after  a  hearty 
breakfast  and  several  cups  of  pip- 
ing hot  coffee,  we  resumed  fishing. 
By  now  Albert  and  I  were  familiar 
with  such  favored  fishing  places  as 
the  "Stinking  Hole,"  "The  Creek," 
"Little  Inlet,"  "Big  Inlet,"  and 
others.  But  we  still  had  trouble 
maintaining  our  sense  of  direction. 

This  time  we  had  better  luck 
avoiding  the  sandbars,  and  our  fish- 
ing luck  continued.  During  the 
morning  we  caught  several  flounder 
that  weighed  three  pounds  or  more, 
and  near  the  ferry  landing  Albert 
hooked  a  medium-sized  cobia  only 
to  lose  it  after  a  real  battle.  The 
fish  probably  weighed  about  12 
pounds,  but  Albert  insisted  it  weigh- 
ed at  least  25  pounds,  and  said  he 
would  have  landed  it  if  David  had 
been  quicker  with  the  net. 

During  most  of  the  day  we  seem- 
ed to  have  the  sound  pretty  much 
to  ourselves,  except  for  the  people 
fishing  from  the  shore  and  the  fer- 
ries passing  between  Hatteras  and 
Ocracoke  Island.  About  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon  Albert  landed  a 
flounder  that  weighed  nearly  five 
pounds.  He  bragged  about  the  fish 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  When  we 
returned  to  shore,  our  catch  again 
weighed  over  100  pounds.  This  time 
all  of  us  went  to  bed  immediately 


after  supper,  and  slept  soundly 
throughout  the  night,  despite  a 
noisy  poker  game  going  on  in  the 
room  above  us. 

TThe  next  morning  we  again  arose 
early,  hoping  to  get  in  a  good  half- 
day's  fishing  before  leaving  at  noon. 
There  were  a  few  scattered  clouds 
in  the  sky,  but  the  weather  was  still 
sunny  and  pleasant. 

Albert  caught  the  first  fish,  and 
tried  without  luck  to  collect  a  dol- 
lar from  David.  David  scored  next, 
and  then  I  pulled  in  one  that  weigh- 
ed slightly  over  a  pound.  Our  luck 
was  continuing  to  hold. 

During  the  morning,  David  com- 
mented that  our  luck  for  the  trip 
had  been  average  or  better.  "I've 
come  down  here,  and  not  catch  a 
fish,"  he  said.  "And  then  again  I've 
come  down  here  and  caught  them 
so  fast  that  you  hardly  had  time 
to  get  them  off  the  hooks." 

David  told  us  that  he  preferred 
to  fish  at  Hatteras  during  the  mid- 
dle of  July,  although  other  flounder 
fishermen  claimed  that  spring  and 
fall  were  the  best  times.  "I  just  al- 
ways seem  to  have  better  luck  dur- 
ing July,"  he  said. 

Our  fishing  trip  was  just  about 
over  now,  and  during  the  trip  back 
to  the  landing  David  turned  the 
boat  over  to  Albert  for  a  few  min- 
utes while  he  attended  to  some- 
thing in  back.  Albert  had  never 
driven  a  boat  before  but,  giving 
him  a  few  basic  instructions,  David 
assured  him  that  there  was  nothing 
to  it. 

Albert  took  him  at  his  word,  and 
we  were  cruising  along  at  about 
35  miles  an  hour,  when,  suddenly, 
from  out  of  nowhere,  a  ferry  start- 
ed crossing  directly  in  front  of  us. 
Turning  to  me,  his  face  white  as 
snow,  Albert  blurted,  "Jas,  what  do 
I  do  now?" 

We  managed  to  miss  the  ferry 
somehow,  and  returned  to  shore 
to  claim  the  flounder  we  had  in 
cold  storage.  Packed  down  in  ice 
for  the  trip  home,  they  weighed  be- 
tween 250  and  300  pounds.  Not  a 
bad  haul  for  two  and  one-half  days 
of  fishing  pleasure.  But,  not  surpris- 
ingly, the  talk  during  the  long  drive 
home  centered  mainly  around  the 
ferry.  We  had  had  a  close  call,  and 
we  realized  it  only  too  well.  But 
for  some  crazy  reason  the  incident 
was  hilariously  funny  to  us  now. 
Coupled  with  the  good  fishing  luck 
we  had  had,  it  would  make  our  trip 
something  to  be  remembered  for 
years  to  come.  ^ 
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(top)  The  Wildlife  Commission's  waterway  marking 
crew  and  Wildlife  Patrolman  Scott  Beasley  locate  a 
sunken  barge  in  Tranter's  Creek  near  Washington, 
N.  C.  Just  days  before,  three  boats  were  damaged 
when  they  struck  the  underwater  hazard.  As  crew 
members  Buddy  Phillips  and  Roy  Lanier  keep  the  boat 
in  position  for  placing  the  first  buoy,  Jack  Henderson 
shackles  the  buoy  chain  to  a  250  pound  weight  needed 
to  hold  the  marker  in  place,  (above  left) 

Then  over  goes  the  first  buoy,  white  with  orange 
markings  (above).  The  three  buoys  (left)  now  warn 
boaters  of  the  danger  below  the  surface.  The  markers, 
built  to  withstand  the  wind  and  weather  conditions 
and  stand  up  for  years,  cost  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion $60  each.  Funds  for  such  waterway  marking, 
access  area  construction  and  maintenance,  and  stream 
clearance  come  from  the  $3  motorboat  registration 
fee. 
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Pasture  Puffball 


Gemmed  Puffball 


Giant  Puffball 


Have  You 
Ever  Eaten 
a  Puffball? 


by  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Draper 

Pleasant  Garden 


"A 


little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing"  is  an  old  American  proverb 
which  becomes  particularly  appropriate 
when  applied  to  amateur  mushroom 
collectors  —  especially  if  they  are  in- 
terested in  identification  of  the  edible 
ones.  CAUTION  is  the  name  of  the 
game! 

There  are  about  38,000  kinds  of 
mushrooms  in  the  world  —  about  1000 
of  these  are  found  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  vast  array  of  amazing  shapes 
and  sizes  and  colors,  only  a  few  are 
edible.  From  ancient  times,  poisonous 
mushrooms  have  been  the  means  used 
for  many  deaths,  either  planned,  or, 
for  the  most  part,  accidental.  Thus,  it 
is  wise  to  leave  all  mushrooms  alone  — 
admiring  them  from  a  distance  —  until 
you  have  learned  to  distinguish  which 
are  the  edible  few! 

As  our  family  has  always  been  in- 
terested in  the  natural  world  and  the 
exploration  of  all  its  fascinating  prod- 
ucts, it  was  only  a  matter  of  time  until 
we  became  interested  in  mushrooms, 
too.  (The  study  of  mushrooms  or  fun- 
gi is  officially  known  as  "mycology" 
in  the  botanical  vernacular.)  And,  of 
course,  we  wanted  to  learn  to  disting- 
uish the  poisonous  from  the  non-poison- 
ous ones.  So,  with  identification  guide 
in  hand,  we  chose  the  one  never-fail 


non-poisonous  mushroom  to  study:  the 
puffball,  known  as  Calvatia  cyathi- 
formis,  the  pasture  puffball.  This  is 
the  second  largest  puffball  found  in 
the  United  States  (the  largest  being 
the  rare  puffball,  Lycoperden  gigan- 
teum).  The  pasture  puffball  measures 
up  to  approximately  six  inches  across 
when  fully  mature,  rising  in  a  fat  ball 
approximately  four  to  five  inches  from 
the  ground,  with  no  stem,  but  spring- 
ing from  a  thick  base  rooted  to  the 
ground. 

In  color,  the  outer  skin  of  specimens 
may  vary  from  a  creamy  white  to  a 
grey-brown  mottled  or  blotchy  design 
(no  warty  condition).  At  the  peak  for 
picking,  they  must  be  firm  and  round; 
discard  any  specimens  that  have  gotten 
soft,  are  yellowish  and  watery,  or  have 
wormholes  in  them!  The  inside  flesh 
must  be  white  and  of  a  consistency 
somewhat  similar  to  foam  rubber. 

Puffballs  are  almost  always  found  in 
yards,  in  meadows,  and  on  the  edges 
of  highways,  where  the  practiced  eye 
can  readily  distinguish  their  white, 
round  shape  from  the  beer  cans  care- 
lessly tossed  onto  the  roadsides!  They 
are  never  found  in  the  woods,  in  leaf- 
mold  where  so  many  poisonous  and 
colorful  fungi  abound.  Even  Horace,  the 
Roman  lyric  poet  and  satirist  (65-8  B.C.) 
admonished 

Prefer  those  mushrooms  that  in  pas- 
tures spring; 

To  swallow  others  is  a  dangerous 
thing. 

Puffballs  will  come  up  year  after 
year  in  the  same  general  locations, 
usually  from  July-October,  and  over- 
night after  a  rainy  session. 

For  eating,  puffballs  excel  as  an 
unusual  addition  to  the  menu  with 
meat  and  fish.  (They  are  an  excellent 
source  of  protein.)  They  have  an  un- 
usual, earthy  odor  and  taste,  and  one 
does  need  to  develop  a  liking  for  them 
to  really  appreciate  the  unusual  flavor. 

As  for  preparation  for  eating:  after 
choosing  firm,  solid  specimens,  gently 


peel  the  outer  skin  off,  slice  or  dice, 
and  saute  gently  in  butter  or  margarine 
until  golden-brown.  Serve  immediately. 
Delicious! 

Immature  puffballs  will  keep  at  least 
a  day  in  the  refrigerator  if  it  is  not 
convenient  to  use  them  shortly  after 
picking.  However,  they  rapidly  deteri- 
orate and  deflate  as  moisture  leaves  the 
firm  inner  meat,  which  renders  them 
inedible. 

Since  these  fungi  are  found  so  often 
in  yards  or  edges  of  yards,  they  offer 
a  great  temptation  for  children  to  kick 
them  over  —  which  is  a  waste  of  an 
unusual  delicacy!  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber the  "fairy  ring"  of  puffballs  I 
spotted  in  a  local  schoolyard  several 
years  ago:  an  almost  complete  circle 
of  Calvatia  cyathiformis  in  the  morning; 
by  night  a  child  had  ridden  through 
them  with  his  bicycle,  and  they  were 
completely  destroyed!  "Fairy  rings"  of 
any  mushrooms  are  a  most  unusual  and 
fascinating  phenomenon;  legend  has  it 
that  fairies  and  elves  danced  together 
in  these  "rings"  on  moonlight  midsum- 
mer evenings,  using  the  mushrooms 
(or  toadstools)  for  seats  around  the 
edge  of  the  festivities. 

Actually,  "toadstool"  is  a  misnomer 
when  applied  to  all  mushrooms;  some 
(including  the  definition  in  the  diction- 
ary) assign  this  name  to  the  poisonous 
or  inedible  mushrooms  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  edible  one.  The  origin  of 
this  name  is  unknown,  though  it  may 
have  derived  from  the  old  Scottish  term 
for  "paddockstool"  or  small  stool.  The 
association  with  toads  may  have  grown 
from  the  belief  that  fungi  always  grow 
in  damp  places  where  toads  abound. 

Using  caution  and  care,  studying 
mushrooms  is  a  hobby  that  can  offer 
many  surprises  —  not  the  least  one 
be  ing  the  pleasure  of  easily  identify- 
ing the  lowly  puffball  and  of  enjoying 
a  real  gourmet  food  —  a  hertitage  from 
ancient  Greek  and  Roman  epicures,  in- 
cluding kings,  who  jealously  guarded 
this  "food  of  the  gods."  ^ 
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Gose-to-Home 
Fishing 

by 

Bob  Gooch 

Troy,  Virginia 

T 

JL  HE  energy  crisis  had  me  reeling.  My  world  was 
falling  apart! 

Like  most  fishermen  I  had  become  a  nomadic  ang- 
ler. Fast  automobiles  and  super  highways  lined  with 
gasoline  pumps  had  kept  me  in  touch  with  the  fabu- 
lous Canadian  fishing  and  even  the  trout  streams  of 
the  West.  Hot  fishing  holes  in  neighboring  states 
were  just  hours  away. 

But  now  all  of  this  was  suddenly  out  of  reach. 

While  Wall  Street  was  warning  of  a  possible  reces- 
sion, I  was  in  deeper  despair  about  my  suddenly  very 
small  angling  world.  The  sunsets  had  lost  their  golden 
promises,  and  I  found  myself  turning  from  the  catchy 
covers  of  the  popular  outdoor  magazines. 

And  then  I  began  to  pick  up  the  pieces  —  slowly 
at  first. 

What  about  that  farm  pond  a  friendly  neighbor 
had  been  urging  me  to  fish?  And  there  was  the  de- 
lightful little  bubbling  creek,  the  one  I  had  begun  my 
angling  career  in.  I  hadn't  tried  it  for  years.  How 
often,  I  wondered,  had  I  breezed  by  productive  close- 
to-home  waters  on  my  way  to  a  popular  hotspot  a 
couple  of  hundred  miles  away? 

"That's  it,"  I  said.  "I'll  inventory  my  fishing.  Make 
a  systematic  survey  of  what  is  available  close  at 
hand." 

FlKST  I  paused  and  made  a  mental  map  of  my 
neighborhood.  I  live  in  a  rural  area  in  the  Piedmont 
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Good  catches  like  these  aren't  guaranteed  every  trip,  but 
many  farm  ponds  yield  bluegills  and  shellcrackers  (left) 
while  small  streams  produce  pickerel,  robin,  and  bass. 

section  of  the  state.  It  is  not  noted  for  its  angling 
attractions.  Even  when  gasoline  was  in  abundance, 
few  anglers  visited  it  to  fish.  It  was,  however,  charm- 
ing rural  country,  dotted  with  farm  ponds  and  rib- 
boned by  numerous  creeks. 

Next  I  had  to  define  my  "home  territory."  How 
far  could  I  travel  for  fishing  if  the  gasoline  supply 
became  as  critical  as  the  authorities  predicted  it  would? 
I  settled  on  a  five-mile  radius  of  my  home,  but  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  so  arbitrary  that  I  wouldn't  fish 
good  water  a  half  mile  beyond  that!  But  I  needed 
a  starting  point.  A  round  trip  to  the  perimeter  of 
that  radius  would  consume  less  than  a  gallon  of 
rationed  gasoline.  And  in  a  pinch  I  could  hike  that 
far. 

Next  I  dug  some  county  maps  and  a  compass  out 
of  my  desk.  An  angler  who  lives  near  the  center  of  his 
county  will  need  only  one  map,  but  my  home  is  in 
the  northwest  corner  of  the  county  and  the  five-mile 
radius  would  take  me  into  two  adjoining  counties. 
County  maps  are  much  better  than  state  maps  for 
this  purpose  as  they  give  all  secondary  roads,  rail- 
roads, bridges,  fords  and  the  major  streams  —  all 
important  to  this  kind  of  a  survey. 

Using  the  scale  on  one  of  the  maps,  I  set  the  com- 
pass at  five  miles,  centered  it  on  my  home,  and  drew 
a  complete  circle  around  it.  The  circle  was  ten  miles 
in  diameter  and  it  marked  the  outer  edges  of  my 
"close-to-home"  fishing  area. 

Though  I  had  not  fished  that  area  heavily  in  recent 
years,  I  was  at  least  familiar  with  the  various  species 
of  fish  I  would  encounter.  I  decided  I  needed  a  "close- 
to-home"  species  list. 

The  trout  is  one  of  my  favorite  fish,  but  the  nearest 
trout  stream  was  25  miles  away  so  I  marked  off  the 
three  trout  —  brook,  brown  and  rainbow.  I  would 
probably  see  less  of  them  in  the  immediate  future. 
Bass  are  another  favorite  fish.  Like  the  trout,  good 
smallmouth  water  was  miles  away,  but  good  large- 
mouth  bass  finned  my  home  waters.  Few  lunkers, 
but  good  bass  fishing.  I  knew  of  several  ponds  and 
at  least  one  slow-flowing  creek  that  harbored  crap- 
pie.  It  wouldn't  match  the  exciting  crappie  fishing  I 
had  been  treated  to  in  some  big,  but  now  distant  re- 
servoirs, but  it  would  be  fun. 
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A  light  canoe  like  this  is  handy  for  fishing  small,  close-to- 
home-waters.  Don't  forget  your  life  jacket. 


Other  good  panfish  present  included  the  pump- 
kinseed,  redbreast  sunfish,  bluegill  and  a  few  war- 
mouth.  The  redbreast  sunfish,  a  real  scrapper,  was 
abundant  in  the  various  streams,  and  most  farm  ponds 
were  overpopulated  with  bluegills.  Most  of  the  streams 
also  harbored  a  few  bluegills,  likely  escapees  from  a 
nearby  farm  pond. 

I  had  to  eliminate  both  the  yellow  perch  and  wall- 
eye, present  elsewhere  in  the  state,  but  not  in  my 
home  waters.  While  I  have  never  been  a  catfish  en- 
thusiast, I  knew  we  had  them  —  both  the  bullhead 
and  the  channel  cat. 

The  so-called  rough,  or  nongame  fish,  included  the 
carp,  sucker  and  shiners.  Suckers  are  particularly 
popular  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring  when 
they  make  their  spawning  runs.  Most  of  the  creeks 
were  good  sucker  streams. 

Finally,  we  had  an  abundance  of  chain  pickerel, 
a  fish  I  put  near  the  top  of  my  favorite  fish  and  game. 
Big  pickerel  can  survive  in  the  smallest  of  creeks 
and  the  possibilities  for  good  pickerel  fishing  were 
almost  unlimited.  There  were  even  some  in  the  farm 
ponds.  This  long-snouted  fish  would  play  a  major  role 
in  my  revised  fishing  plans. 

Now  what  about  the  fishing  waters  in  my  limited 
territory? 

First  I  had  to  rule  out  big  waters.  The  closest  res- 
ervoir was  almost  50  miles  away.  My  16-foot  boat 
and  40-horsepower  motor  wouldn't  get  as  much  work 
as  it  had  in  the  past,  but  I  would  have  plenty  of  use 
for  my  canoe,  john  boat  and  little  three  horsepower 
outboard.  The  big  boat  and  motor  would  have  to  wait 
—  for  how  long  no  one  seemed  to  know. 

My  biggest  water  would  be  a  largemouth  bass 
stream  that  flowed  serenely  by  not  three  miles  from 
my  back  door.  It  wasn't  the  greatest  bass  water  in 
the  world,  but  over  the  years  I  had  taken  some  good 
largemouths  from  it.  Much  of  my  local  angling  had 
been  done  on  that  stream.  It  was  canoe  or  johnboat 
size.  I  could  launch  my  boat  at  the  public  launching 
ramp,  motor  upstream  for  several  miles  and  float 
and  fish  back.  The  river  was  rich  in  sunfish  and 
home  to  a  few  bluegills,  crappie  and  chain  pickerel. 
Best  of  all,  it  was  classed  as  a  public  waterway  so 
access  was  no  problem. 

Another  major  waterway  was  a  big  creek,  a  tribu- 


tary of  the  river.  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  enjoy 
public  status,  but  I  had  never  experienced  difficulty 
getting  permission  to  fish  it.  Primarily  the  big  creek 
was  a  pickerel  stream  and  was  probably  best  known 
for  its  pickerel.  It  also  had  good  sucker  runs  in  the 
spring.  Other  native  fish  included  several  sunfish  and 
several  catfish.  But  this  creek,  like  all  creeks  in  the 
area,  provided  grab-bag  type  fishing.  Largemouth  bass 
worked  up  from  the  river,  and  smaller  bass,  bluegills 
and  crappie  spilled  into  it  from  numerous  farm  ponds. 

I  had  canoed  the  creek,  but  it  was  not  quite  large 
enough  for  good  canoeing.  It  would  be  best  to  wade 
it,  but  the  deep  holes  called  for  chest  waders.  My 
waders  would  get  more  use  there  now  than  on  the 
distant  trout  streams.  I  like  to  wade  and  fish  a  stream, 
and  this  creek  and  other  handy  ones  would  see  more 
of  me. 

While  these  two  streams  were  the  major  ones  in 
my  territory,  I  could  count  at  least  half  a  dozen 
smaller  ones,  all  fishable  and  for  the  most  part  neg- 
lected. I  would  not  want  for  good  stream  fishing. 

There  was  no  lake  fishing  in  my  self-imposed  home 
territory.  There  was  a  big  recreational  lake  close  by, 
but  it  was  limited  to  members  of  the  lake  community. 
The  lake  is  rich  in  pickerel,  largemouth  bass  and  a 
variety  of  panfish.  Several  of  my  friends  owned  lots 
on  the  lake,  and  perhaps  I  could  wrangle  an  oc- 
casional invitation  to  fish  it.  For  the  time  being, 
though,  I  put  that  aside  as  an  outside  possibility — not 
something  I  could  look  to  for  a  steady  fishing  diet. 

There  were,  however,  dozens  of  farm  ponds,  some 
of  which  were  seldom  fished.  And  a  farm  pond  needs 
fishing  pressure  on  its  panfish  populations  if  it  is 
to  flourish.  From  the  soil  conservation  office  in  the 
county  I  could  likely  obtain  a  list  of  all  the  farm 
ponds  in  the  area,  but  I  didn't  feel  I  would  need 
it.  Several  minutes  of  reflection  turned  up  over  a 
dozen  ponds  I  had  knowledge  of.  Most  of  them  I  had 
never  fished,  though  I  knew  I  would  be  welcome. 
Many  of  the  pond  owners  had  invited  me  to  fish  their 
little  impoundments.  Perhaps  I  would  do  so  now. 

Largemouth  bass  and  bluegills  are  the  usual  farm 
pond  inhabitants,  and  some  of  the  bass  grow  to  lunker 
size. 

In  order  to  complete  my  home  territory  fishing 
map,  I  started  plotting  in  the  various  ponds.  I  could 
add  to  it  as  I  uncovered  additional  ones. 

Beavers  are  abundant  in  my  area,  and  they  have 
left  the  marks  of  their  work  on  the  streams.  Beaver 
ponds  eventually  silt  in  and  the  beavers  move  on  to 
build  others,  but  for  a  few  years  at  least  these  ponds 
are  hotspots  for  chain  pickerel.  I  had  several  located, 
but  exploring  for  others  would  me  interesting. 

In  recent  years  torrential  rains  have  played  havoc 
with  roads  and  bridges  in  my  county.  Invariably, 
they  churn  out  sizable  fishing  holes  in  the  stream 
on  the  downstream  side  of  the  road  they  damage. 
Repairing  the  bridge  and  road  damage  keeps  the 
highway  people  busy,  but  those  fishy  looking  holes 
had  been  tantalizing  me.  I  had  made  mental  notes 
on  a  half  dozen  of  them.  Now,  maybe  I  would  find 
time  to  sample  this  unique  fishing. 

The  fuel  people  tell  us  the  gasoline  shortage  is  not 
just  a  temporary  crisis.  It  may  take  years  to  solve 
the  problem.  I  will  likely  have  plenty  of  time  to  test 
my  close-to-home  fishing  country.  And  when  eventu- 
ally, the  gasoline  pumps  are  full  again  I  may  be  too 
well  satisfied  with  what  is  close  at  hand  to  go  look- 
ing for  bluer  waters.  ^ 
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The  PNeated  Woodpecker 


T^HE  pileated  woodpecker  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  forest  birds.  These 
crow-sized  woodpeckers  usually  inhabit 
dense,  mature  woodlands.  As  the  pileat- 
ed is  non-migratory,  its  familiar  "kuk, 
kuk,  kuk"  call  can  be  heard  in  these 
areas  the  year  around. 

Due  to  the  size  of  the  pileated  they 
require  a  large  foraging  territory, 
sometimes  in  excess  of  several  hundred 
acres.  The  favorite  food  of  the  wood- 
pecker is  carpenter  ants  that  live  in 
caverns  created  by  the  ants  in  the 
centers  of  tree  trunks.  To  feed  on  these 
ants  the  pileated  must  excavate  elong- 
ated wedge-shaped  grooves  that  pene- 
trate deep  into  the  core  of  the  tree. 
The  woodpecker  then  uses  its  long 
barbed  tongue  to  pull  the  insects  into 
its  bill.  Although  ants  and  other  insects 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  pileated's 
diet,  they  also  consume  vegetable  ma- 
terial such  as  wild  grapes  and  the  ber- 
ries of  poison  ivy. 


Pileated  woodpeckers  pair  for  life. 
During  late  February  and  March  they 
begin  to  drum  on  especially  resonant 
dead  trees  to  delineate  their  nesting 
territories.  In  late  April  a  nest  tree  is 
selected  and  the  pair  begins  to  ex- 
cavate a  cavity.  Trees  picked  for  nest 
cavities  are  always  infected  by  a  heart- 
rot  fungus  that  weakens  the  wood  in 
the  inner  core  of  the  tree,  thus  mak- 
ing it  easier  to  carve  out  the  nest 
cavity.  The  entrance  to  the  cavity  is 
usually  situated  in  a  slightly  downward 
facing  direction  which  prevents  rain 
from  entering  the  cavity  and  makes 
for  an  easier  defense  against  preda- 
tors and  competitors.  After  the  young 
pileated  hatch,  usually  sometime  in 
June,  they  remain  with  their  parents 
until    late  winter  the  following  year. 

Pileated  woodpeckers  commonly  use 
the  same  nest  tree  for  several  years  in 
a  row.  A  new  nest  cavity  is  usually 
excavated  in  this  tree  each  year.  The 


nest  trees  are  typically  dead  snags  that 
still  have  the  bark  on  them.  Often  the 
top  is  broken  off,  possibly  resulting 
from  being  weakened  by  a  previous 
nest  cavity. 

Due  to  the  large  size  of  pileated 
nest  cavities,  many  other  forest  dwel- 
lers use  them  when  abandoned.  Screech 
owls  use  these  cavities  regularly  as 
roosts  for  their  daytime  siestas.  Squir- 
rels compete  with  pileateds,  sometimes 
quite  aggressively,  for  cavities  made 
by  the  woodpecker.  Occasionally  an 
opossum  can  be  found  sleeping  in  a 
pileated  cavity  during  the  winter. 

With  the  possible  extinction  of  the 
ivory-billed  woodpecker  in  the  deep 
south  due  to  timber  management,  the 
pileated  woodpecker  may  become  the 
largest  living  woodpecker  in  the  United 
States.  Careful  management  is  needed 
in  the  future  to  insure  that  we  do  not 
harm  the  pileated  woodpecker,  a  unique 
member  of  our  native  fauna.  ^ 
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Controlling  Insects  Without  Insecticide 
ZAPPING  THE  JAPANESE  BEETLE 


by 

Merle  B.  Johnson 


|  have  a  garden  65'  x  85'  with  grapevines  growing 
on  one  side,  with  a  few  small  fruit  trees  and  some 
blackberry  and  raspberry  plants  taking  up  about  one 
third  of  the  area  and  the  rest  of  the  garden  in  various 
vegetables. 

As  the  grapes  began  to  ripen,  the  Japanese  beetles 
ganged  up  on  the  bunches.  I  first  tried  to  save  the 
grapes  with  poisonous  spray,  but  the  beetles  just 
kept  ganging  up  on  the  grapes  and  a  few  peaches 
that  were  about  to  ripen.  With  the  poisonous  spray 
on  the  fruit,  it  became  inedible. 

Therefore,  I  decided  to  try  something  else.  Since 
the  Japanese  beetles  liked  the  overripe  fruit,  why  not 
supply  them  with  it  in  a  manner  that  would  trap  them, 
and  I  came  up  with  the  following  idea. 

I  used  a  bucket  with  about  a  12-  to  14-inch  diam- 
eter opening  at  the  top  and  a  small  can  suspended 
in  the  center,  filled  with  ripe  grapes  and  also  filled 
with  diluted  frozen  grape  juice.  I  placed  one  trap 
near  the  center  of  the  garden  where  the  beetles 
seem  to  gather,  but  they  seem  able  to  smell  the 
grape  juice  for  some  distance  and  find  it. 

The  bucket  was  about  one  third  full  of  water,  and 
I  was  ready  to  try  out  the  idea.  A  bit  of  poison  in 
the  small  can  made  sure  none  of  the  beetles  would 
leave  the  bucket  after  a  fill  of  the  powerful  drink, 
which  they  seemed  to  enjoy  until  filled  and  unable  to 
leave;  so  they  dropped  dead.  But  most  of  the  beetles 
came  in  for  a  clumsy  landing  and  would  fall  directly 


into  the  water  in  the  bucket  and  drown. 

The  results  were  as  follows:  the  first  two  days 
netted  236  Japanese  beetles;  3rd  day  —  60;  4th 
day  —  37;  5th  day  —  31;  6th  day  —  26;  7th  day 
—  20;  8th  day  —  19;  9th  day  —  15;  10th  day  — 
10  and  a  few  more  until  the  end  of  the  beetle  season. 
For  the  ten-day  period  I  counted  451  dead  Japanese 
beetles  caught  without  a  bit  of  poison  spray  on  the 
fruit  growing  for  eating  or  canning,  and  little  or  no 
damage  to  birds  and  other  wildlife. 

About  a  week  after  I  started  my  trap  going,  I 
asked  a  neighbor  if  the  beetles  were  still  bothering 
her  plants  and  fruits.  The  reply  was  that  the  beetles 
seemed  to  have  all  disappeared.  So  evidently,  I  got 
most  of  the  beetles  within  a  radius  of  several  hun- 
dred yards.  ^ 


World's  First  Bold  Eagle 
"Egg-Plant" 

A  unique  transplant  of  bald  eagle 
eggs  from  Minnesota  to  Maine  — 
the  first  ever  —  has  gotten  under- 
way, Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Director  Lynn  A.  Greenwalt 
announced. 


The  experiment  involves  taking 
six  bald  eagle  eggs  from  active  nests 
in  the  Chippewa  National  Forest  in 
Minnesota,  where  eagle  populations 
are  stable,  and  placing  them  in  bald 
eagle  nests  in  Maine,  where  pollu- 
tion has  apparently  affected  eagle 
egg   hatching    success    in  recent 


years.  Eggs  from  the  Maine  nests 
will  be  taken  to  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service's  Patuxent  Wildlife  Re- 
search Center  in  Laurel,  Maryland, 
for  incubation  and  pollution  studies. 

The  experiment  is  a  joint  effort 
of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  Maine 
and  Minnesota  Conservation  De- 
partments, the  National  Audubon 
Society,  and  private  citizens.  Bi- 
ologists expect  to  learn  the  answers 
to  many  questions  from  this  pilot 
study. 

The  main  objective  of  the  proj- 
ect is  to  shore  up  the  bald  eagle 
population  in  Maine  while  pollutant 
levels  are  declining  and  before  the 
existing  adults  die  out  from  natural 
causes.  Close  watch  of  the  trans- 
planted eggs  will  be  maintained  by 
Federal  biologists,  the  Maine  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  the 
Maine  Audubon  Society,  and  citi- 
zens. If  eaglets  hatch,  they  will  be 
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banded  before  fledging  in  the  hope 
that  their  future  movements  can 
be  documented  and  studied. 

Biologists  also  hope  to  find  out 
if  the  eggs  taken  from  the  nests 
in  Maine  can  be  incubated  and 
hatched.  Further,  they  expect  to 
learn  the  precise  pollutant  contents 
of  the  Maine  eggs  if  they  are  in- 
fertile or  fail  to  hatch. 

Secondary  objectives  include  de- 
termining what  the  parent  eagles 
in  Minnesota  will  do  when  their 
eggs  are  taken.  It  is  hoped  they 
will  lay  and  hatch  another  clutch. 

The  experiment,  too,  is  designed 
to  determine  if  future  bald  eagle 
transplants  through  the  foster  par- 
ent approach  are,  in  fact,  feasible, 
what  the  costs  will  be,  and  what 
are  the  best  field  techniques. 

The  bald  eagle  population  in 
Maine  has  been  declining  for  many 
years.  Only  30  to  40  pairs  of  eagles 
remain  in  the  State.  For  the  past 
decade,  eagles  have  failed  to  pro- 
duce the  minimum  level  of  young 
needed  to  maintain  a  stable  popula- 
tion. Environmental  contamination 
from  DDT,  its  derivatives,  dieldrin, 
and  other  contaminants  are  thought 
to  contribute  greatly  to  this  repro- 
ductive failure.  Eggs  collected  and 
analyzed  from  eagle  nests  in  Maine 
in  1968  and  1969  showed  high  levels 
of  DDE,  the  primary  metabolite  of 
DDT,  and  the  insecticide  dieldrin. 
Neither  DDT  nor  dieldrin  have 
been  used  in  Maine  since  1970,  and 
prospects  are  good  for  the  eventual 
return  of  an  environment  which 
would  support  a  healthy  bald  eagle 
population.  The  lower  Kennebec 
drainage  area  in  Maine,  where  the 
eagle  situation  is  most  grim,  is 
slated  to  receive  the  transplanted 
eggs. 

Minnesota  eagles  were  selected 
for  the  experiment  because  the 
bald  eagles  there  are  faring  much 
better  with  a  known  population  of 
over  100  active  nests  of  eagle  pairs 
that  in  1973  produced  113  eaglets. 
By  contrast  Maine  eagles  produced 
only  seven  eaglets  from  19  nests  in 
1973. 

In  the  "lower  48"  States,  627  ac- 
tive bald  eagle  nests  from  which 
over  500  young  were  hatched  were 
located  in  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice survey.  In  the  U.S.  south  of 
Alaska  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  about  1,000  nesting  paira  of  bald 
eagles.  Alaska's  bald  eagle  popula- 
tion is  between  30,000  and  55,000 
birds. 

The  eggs  taken  from  Minnesota 
have  been  placed  in  an  insulated 
suitcase  warmed  by  a  hot  water 
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bottle,  and  flown  to  Maine  by  a  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  biologist  where 
they  will  be  placed  in  six  nests  as 
soon  as  they  arrive. 

Any  eggs  laid  by  the  Maine  eagles 
will  be  removed  from  each  of  the 
six  nests  slated  to  receive  the  trans- 
plants. 

The  Maine  eggs  will  be  flown  to 
the  Patuxent  Wildlife  Research 
Center.  Tests  will  be  run  immedi- 
ately to  see  if  any  are  viable.  If 
any  eggs  hatch,  the  eaglets  will  be 
returned  to  Maine  nests.  If  any  of 
the  Minnesota  transplanted  eggs 
fail  to  hatch  in  the  Maine  nests, 
they  will  be  removed  and  analyzed. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Direc- 
tor Lynn  A.  Greenwalt  said,  "A 
project  of  this  nature  has  many 
risks.  We  don't  know,  for  example, 
if  disturbance  of  the  parent  eagles 
in  Maine  will  cause  them  to  desert 
their  nest.  We  must,  however,  ac- 
cept the  possibility  that  some  of 
our  objectives  will  not  be  met." 

The  concept  of  egg  transplants 
was  tried  before  by  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  1968  and  1969 
when  osprey  eggs  were  exchanged 
between  nests  in  Maryland  and  Con- 
necticut. The  foster  parents  readily 


accepted  the  eggs  and  successfully 
hatched  and  fledged  the  young.  The 
results  showed  a  direct  relationship 
between  nest  success  and  pollution 
levels  in  both  States.  ^ 
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Book  Review 

Easy  Game  Cooking 

by  Joan  Cone 
Prices:  $1.75  softcover 
Pages:  144  with  photos  and  index 

Want  to  eat  well  and  save  money? 
Try  any  one  of  124  savory,  home- 
tested,  money-saving  recipes  and 
menus  for  game  animals  and  birds 
in  this  timely  cookbook. 

Joan  Cone  likes  to  serve  game  to 
add  variety  to  meals  and  save 
money  ("What  other  sport  offers 
the  bonus  of  meat?  You  can't  eat 
golf  balls!").  She  has  shot  every- 
thing from  moose  to  muskrat  and 
learned  to  cook  all  of  it  in  her  own 
kitchen. 

A  trained  home  economist,  Mrs. 
Cone  knows  how  to  cook  game  easi- 
ly to  its  succulent  best  and  in  the 
least  amount  of  time.  She  uses  in- 
gredients found  in  most  kitchens. 

Among  her  recipes  are  ways  for 
preparing  squirrel,  deer,  raccoon 
(which  tastes  like  good  roast  pork), 
dove,  pheasant,  woodcock,  quail, 
beaver  (with  a  flavor  of  prime 
veal),  wild  duck  and  wild  goose. 
And  there  are  recipes  to  help  pre- 
pare the  complete  game  dinner  — 
smashing  breads,  salads,  vegetables 
and  desserts. 

Available  from  EPM  Publications 
Inc.,  1003  Turkey  Run  Road,  Mc- 
Lean Virginia,  22101. 

"Junk  Fish" 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  a  resident  of  Virginia  and 
own  a  very  small  piece  of  Onslow 
County. 

My  wife  and  I  have  been  fishing 
on  some  of  the  many  fine  piers  on 
Topsail  Island  for  quite  some  time. 
I  understand  about  the  Endangered 
Species  in  the  fresh  water  ponds 
and  streams,  but  what  about  salt 
water  fish? 

At  the  rate  we  are  going  it  won't 
be  long  before  all  fish,  birds  and 
game  in  the  ocean,  marshes  and 
woodlands  will  be  endangered  spe- 
cies. It  hurts  me  to  see  all  of  those 
unwanted  catches  gasping  out  their 
last  breath  on  the  deck. 

Just  because  an  angler  doesn't 
want  a  blue,  pompano,  mullet  or 
any  of  the  little  junk  fish,  why  can't 
he  take  a  minute  to  give  them  to 
someone  who  would  like  to  have 
them,  or  throw  them  back. 

Most  Carolina  fishermen  don't 
seem  to  appreciate  those  beautiful 
big  blue  crabs  like  we  do  up  in 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  near  my  home. 


Why  they  stomp  them  to  death 
beats  me. 

I  hope  you  can  drop  a  hint  to 
pier  managers,  charter  captains  and 
others. 

As  they  say  it's  later  than  most 
of  us  think. 

J.  R.  Starke 
Alexandria,  Va. 


Shrimper  Problem? 

Dear  Sir: 

The  article  "Down  To  The  Sea  In 
A  Shrimper,"  by  Bill  McDonald  in 
the  March  1974  Wildlife,  was  in- 
teresting but  did  not  tell  a  complete 
story  of  the  destruction  of  small 
fishes  caused  by  the  shrimpers.  I 
have  observed  this  many  times  in 


shrimp  boats  off  the  coast  of  North 
Carolina. 

When  a  shrimper  pulls  the  draw- 
string and  spills  the  shrimp  and 
thousands  of  small  fish,  he  is  in- 
terested only  in  sorting  out  his 
shrimp,  getting  his  net  back  in 
the  water,  and  other  tasks.  By  the 
time  remains  are  shoveled  over- 
board, ninety-five  percent  of  all  the 
small  trout,  croakers,  flounder,  spot, 
etc.  are  dead  before  they  leave  the 
boat.  The  pictures  on  pages  8  and 
9  are  mute  evidence  how  hundreds 
of  seagulls  follow  each  of  the  many 
shrimpers,  to  eat  their  fill. 

If  shrimping  is  not  better  con- 
trolled or  limited,  our  inshore  fish 
will  become  extremely  scarce. 

Carl  P.  Weisiger 
Belle  Haven,  Va. 


Who  says  birds  are  afraid  of  cats  (or 
vice  versa)?  This  photo  by  John  Ed- 
wards of  Raleigh  won't  help  much  in 
the  heated  debate,  but  John  says  his 
cats  and  birds  get  along  fine  ...  if 
the  cats  are  well-fed.  He  hasn't  lost  a 
bird  yet  .  .  .  what's  that  noise  in  the 
yard,  John? 


TIPS  FROM 
THE  BIOLOGISTS 

The  best  bait  I  have  found  for 
white  perch,  in  salt  water,  is  crab 
meat. 

Albert  Little 

Only  a  dead  fish  does  the  back- 
stroke. Keep  your  fish  from  earn- 
ing an  Olympic  gold  medal  in  this 
event  by  preventing  agricultural 
chemicals  from  entering  your 
pond. 

Larry  Birchfield 

Got  an  aquatic  vegetation  prob- 
lem with  rooted  submergent  or 
rooted  emergent  plants?  For  best 
results  apply  your  chemical  herbi- 
cide in  the  early  summer  while  the 


plants  are  actively  growing. 

Lacy  Nichols 

When  fishing  moving  water  with 
spinners,  fish  up  and  across  the 
stream  for  best  results.  This  tends 
to  move  lure  in  a  more  natural 
manner. 

Don  Tobaben 

During  the  month  of  June,  try 
fishing  Black  River  in  Bladen, 
Sampson  and  Pender  Counties  for 
some  of  the  best  panfish  fishing 
in  Eastern,  N.  C.  Use  small  boats; 
launching  is  possible  at  all  road 
crossings.  Best  method  is  cane 
pole  and  live  crickets. 

Jimmy  Davis 

If  you  do  not  like  bones  in  your 
fish,  try  filleting. 

Bill  Miller 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


Although  many  North  Carolina 
fishing  spots  seem  well  used, 
the  small  streams  of  the  state 
are  often  all  but  neglected. 
Fished  carefully,  these  streams 
can  produce  some  fine  angling, 
particularly  for  our  cover  sub- 
ject, the  redbreast  sunfish  or 
robin.  This  colorful  panfish 
likes  spinners,  bait  or  even 
popping  bugs.  Painting  by 
Duane  Raver. 


Just  Fishin' 

Sundown,  quiet  waters, 
feeding  fish  .  .  . 
a  combination  that's 
hard  to  beat. 
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The  information  in  this  article  came  in  part  from 
the  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
field  personnel.  They  and  other  persons  across  the  state 
completed  questionnaires  on  groundhogs,  answered 
follow-up  letters,  sent  newspaper  clippings,  and  gave 
leads  on  pertinent  references.  Thank  you  for  help- 
ing provide  up-to-date  information  on  North  Carolina's 
groundhogs. 

•  The  groundhog,  known  also  as  the  woodchuck  or 
whistlepig,  is  a  member  of  the  squirrel  family  of 
rodents  and  is  kin  to  the  western  prairie  dog  and 
ground  squirrels  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  squirrels 
and  chipmunk.  The  scientific  name  of  our  North  Caro- 
lina groundhog,  Marmota  monax  monax,  identifies 
it  as  the  southern  groundhog  subspecies;  its  range 
extends  from  Iowa  across  to  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  south  to  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  possibly  Mis- 
sissippi, and  west  to  eastern  Kansas. 

Description 

Adult  groundhogs  are  roughly  two  feet  long,  but 
one  third  of  this  length  is  furred  tail.  They  are  the 
size  of  a  mature  cat,  but  instead  of  having  a  round, 
cat-like  head,  their  skulls  are  fiat  on  top.  Their  ears 
are  high  on  the  head,  their  eyes  are  near  the  top  of 
the  skull,  and  the  nose  is  on  the  end  of  a  blunt  muz- 
zle. In  short,  their  heads  are  perfectly  designed  for 
scouting  from  a  burrow  entrance  without  exposing 
much  of  their  plump,  stocky  bodies. 


They  range  in  color  from  red  to  almost-black  mel- 
anistic  forms,  but  most  are  brown  with  some  light 
fur  near  the  nose.  Groundhogs  are  "grizzled,"  too: 
The  tips  of  the  long,  coarse,  outer  hairs  are  light, 
making  them  look  as  if  they  are  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  frost.  Albino  groundhogs  appear  less  fre- 
quently than  the  dark  forms. 

Groundhogs'  ears  are  small,  rounded,  and  flap-like. 
Their  sense  of  hearing  is  keen,  and  the  slightest  sound 
is  enough  to  bring  them  up  on  hind  legs  to  survey 
their  surroundings. 

Their  sharp  eyes  can  detect  movement  several  hun- 
dred yards  away,  and  anything  suspicious  sends  them 
racing  —  as  best  that  groundhogs  can  race  on  their 
short  legs,  —  to  the  burrow  entrance  where  they 
stop  to  turn  and  look  around.  Groundhogs  lope  along 
like  miniature  bears;  from  a  distance  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  traveling  rapidly,  but  this  pace  can  keep 
them  ahead  of  a  man  for  a  short  distance. 

Groundhogs  seem  to  rely  on  smell  to  alert  them; 
then  their  good  ears  and  eyes  take  over. 

When  groundhogs  walk,  they  leave  tracks  with  al- 
ternating four-toed  front  foot  and  five-toed  hind  foot 
prints.  The  tracks  look  much  like  raccoon  tracks,  but 
raccoons  have  five  toes  on  each  foot. 

During  March  and  April  yearlings  are  not  as  heavy 
as  adults  and  their  teeth  have  not  accumulated  the 
brown  stains  present  on  the  teeth  of  adults,  so  the 
age  groups  can  be  distinguished.  Groundhogs  reach 
higher  weights  each  year  until  they  are  at  least  three 
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The  groundhog  goes  by  several 
names  .  .  .  woodchuck  perhaps  being 
the  most  frequently  used.  Color 
ranges  from  grey  salt  and  pepper 
to  almost  black. 


years  old.  Finding  an  average  weight  for  them  is 
difficult,  since  for  six  months  they  gain  weight  and 
then  for  the  next  six  months  lose  it,  but  from  five 
to  10  pounds  is  normal. 

Folklore 

Traditionally  the  groundhog  "predicts  the  weather." 
In  Europe  February  2,  Candlemas  Day,  is  celebrated 
as  a  religious  holiday;  always  on  this  day  the  bad- 
ger supposedly  comes  from  hibernation,  checks  the 
weather,  and  decides  whether  to  stay  out  or  to  go 
back  to  sleep. 

When  German  settlers  came  to  Pennsylvania,  they 
found  no  badgers,  but  groundhogs  were  abundant; 
since  groundhogs  also  hibernated,  they  became  sub- 
stitute weather  prophets.  February  2,  the  40th  day 
after  Christmas,  is  the  official  Groundhog  Day,  but 
in  Madison  County,  North  Carolina  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  country,  February  14  is  held  to  be  the 
true  day  for  observing  the  skies. 

Whatever  the  day,  if  the  sun  is  shining  and  Mr. 
Groundhog  sees  his  shadow,  so  the  legend  goes,  he 
bolts  back  into  the  den  because  more  cold  weather 
is  in  store.  If  the  day  is  cloudy  and  his  shadow  does 
not  frighten  him,  winter  is  over;  the  groundhog  sets 
off  about  his  business,  and  the  time  is  right  for  plow- 
ing and  getting  ready  for  spring. 

Life  History 

The  groundhog's  first  order  of  business  when  he 
emerges  from  hibernation  is  finding  a  mate.  The  males 
two  years  old  or  older  wake  up  first,  leaving  their 
homes  to  inspect  all  occupied  burrows  until  each  finds 
an  awake,  receptive  female.  The  female  does  the  final 
choosing  of  a  mate,  and  any  unacceptable  males  are 
chased  from  her  den.  The  chosen  male  lives  with  the 
female  a  short  time,  but  before  the  young  are  born 
he  has  either  moved  on  or  the  female  has  found  her- 
self another  burrow.  Some  males  mate  with  more 
than  one  female. 

Groundhog  litters,  usually  with  four  young,  are 
born  in  March  and  April  following  a  31-  or  32-day 
gestation  period.  At  birth  the  blind,  naked  young 
weigh  about  an  ounce.  After  four  weeks  in  the  den, 
they  have  grown  fur  coats,  their  eyes  are  open,  and 
they  have  begun  to  go  to  the  burrow  entrance;  they 
sample  vegetation  given  them  by  the  female,  and 
they  are  gradually  weaned  from  their  previously  all- 
milk  diet. 


By  mid-summer  the  family  has  outgrown  the  den, 
so  the  female  evicts  her  young  tenants,  making  them 
find  and  repair  old  dens  or  dig  new  ones  of  their 
own  in  unoccupied  areas. 

During  the  summer  months  when  food  is  abundant, 
groundhogs  gain  measurable  amounts  of  weight  (sev- 
eral grams)  each  day. 

In  October  or  November  the  now-rotund  rodents 
begin  their  hibernation.  The  older  animals  retire  to 
their  burrows  first,  with  the  yearlings  and  juveniles 
following  later  in  the  autumn.  They  enter  special  side 
rooms  where  they  sometimes  have  grass  beds  and 
seal  the  door  with  dirt.  They  curl  forward  with  their 
heads  near  their  hind  legs  and  gradually  enter  a  con- 
dition of  deep  "sleep"  known  as  torpor.  The  body 
temperature  drops,  the  heart  rate  is  down  to  four 
or  five  beats  per  minute,  and  breathing  almost  stops; 
little  in  the  animals'  outward  appearances  says  they 
are  alive. 

Once  a  groundhog  goes  into  his  burrow,  he  does 
not  necessarily  stay  there  the  whole  winter  without 
getting  up  to  walk  around.  In  North  Carolina  and 
other  areas  where  winters  are  mild,  groundhogs  are 
sometimes  found  sunning  at  the  entrances  of  their 
burrows  on  warm  days,  even  when  snow  lies  on  the 
ground.  As  far  north  as  Pennsylvania  and  Canada 
groundhogs  are  found  out  when  they  "shouldn't  be;" 
often  these  animals  appear  sluggish  and  uncoordin- 
ated. 

Scientists  are  not  sure  what  causes  hibernation  or 
what  the  animals  key  on  in  the  autumn  environment 
to  tell  them  the  time  for  sleep  has  come;  neither  do 
they  know  what  wakes  them,  but  by  mid-February 
they  are  up  and  around  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

The  groundhog's  natural  enemies  include  foxes,  bob- 
cats, bears,  and  hawks;  most  predators  concentrate 
on  taking  the  young.  Flooded  burrows  may  take  some 
groundhog  lives  during  hibernation  or  during  the  time 
the  young  are  confined  to  the  den. 

The  groundhog's  greatest  enemy  is  man.  By  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  them,  running  over  them  with  auto- 
mobiles, and  gassing  them  in  their  burrows,  man  can 
reduce  the  number  of  groundhogs  more  than  any  other 
single  animal.  Domesticated  or  feral  dogs  can  become 
expert  hunters  and  pose  threats  to  groundhogs,  also. 

If  a  groundhog  can  avoid  both  natural,  man-made, 
and  accidental  dangers,  he  can  expect  to  live  about 
five  years. 

Groundhogs'  Habits 

The  groundhog's  best  known  traits  are  his  digging 
abilities  and  his  appetite. 

During  the  year  groundhogs  live  in  two  kinds  of 
dens;  the  constructions  are  almost  identical,  but  one 
den  is  used  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
other  is  used  for  hibernation.  The  summer  den  is 
near  a  good  food  source,  and  if  the  groundhog  must 
move  to  find  food  during  the  season,  he  may  dig  more 
than  one.  The  hibernation  den  must  be  dug  in  a  well- 
drained,  protected  site. 

The  main  burrow  entrance  is  oval,  about  10  inches 
in  diameter.  From  this  the  central  burrow  or  gallery 
narrows  and  slopes  down  for  three  or  four  feet,  the 
actual  depth  depending  on  the  kind  of  soil;  dens  in 
rocky  soil  tend  to  be  shallow.  According  to  some 
people  in  our  mountains,  where  tall  tales  abound, 
groundhogs  dig  deeper  when  times  are  hard.  They 
say  during  the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's,  "Hoover 
Hogs"  dug  tunnels  eight  and  ten  feet  deep! 
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The  main  gallery  typically  branches  into  a  maze 
of  smaller  tunnels  and  blind  chambers;  it  then  may 
rise  again,  ending  with  a  nest  chamber  quite  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Besides  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  den,  groundhogs  sometimes  have  as 
many  as  five  other  entrances,  "plunge  holes,"  at  the 
ends  of  the  smaller  tunnels.  These  emergency  en- 
trances (or  exits,  as  the  case  may  be)  are  often  con- 
cealed in  thick  clumps  of  grass  or  other  cover. 

The  front  door  of  an  occupied  burrow  can  be  spotted 
by  the  mound  of  fresh  dirt  piled  there,  by  the  shorten- 
ed vegetation  several  feet  around  the  entrance,  by 
tracks,  and  by  trails  leading  from  the  burrow  to  good 
feeding  spots.  The  groundhog  cleans  out  and  repairs 
his  burrow  about  once  each  week. 

In  the  spring  male  groundhogs  fight  viciously,  and 
scarred  individuals  are  common.  Tooth-chattering, 
hissing,  growling,  back-arching,  hair-raising,  and  snarls 
precede  fights;  when  the  two  finally  tangle,  lying 
on  their  backs  and  attacking  with  claws  and  strong 
front  teeth,  they  may  roll  to  the  bottom  of  a  moun- 
tain without  ever  loosening  their  grips. 

Outside  the  breeding  season,  groundhogs  live  one- 
per-burrow  and  try  to  ignore  each  other. 

When  alerted  to  danger,  groundhogs  give  a  piercing 
whistle  and  head  for  their  burrows.  They  avoid  fights 
with  any  stronger  opponent,  even  if  it  means  climbing 
a  tree  or  taking  to  the  water;  if  they  are  cornered, 
they  give  up  a  fight  only  with  their  last  breath. 

Groundhogs  are  active  during  the  daylight  hours, 
especially  during  the  morning  and  late  afternoon  when 
they  feed  most.  For  the  remainder  of  the  day  they 
sun  themselves,  usually  stretched  out  on  the  mound 
of  dirt  at  the  burrow  entrance.  Sometimes  they  choose 
stumps,  broad  fence  posts,  or  rocks  as  their  perches 
since  the  added  height  gives  a  better  view  of  the  sur- 
roundings and  possible  danger. 

The  groundhogs'  diets  read  almost  like  a  list  of 
what  people  grow  in  North  Carolina.  They  eat  crops 
and  cover  plants  such  as  alfalfa,  clover,  soybeans,  corn, 
peanuts,  grass,  and  weeds;  garden  vegetables  such  as 
beans,  peas,  lettuce,  cabbage,  sweet  potato  plants,  and 
tomatoes;  fruits  and  berries,  especially  blackberries 
and  including  watermelons.  The  one  percent  of  their 
diets  composed  of  insects  is  easily  overlooked.  As  one 
person  has  said,  they  will  eat  anything  from  "tree 
bark  to  ice  cream,"  and  their  appetites  do  not  endear 
them  to  farmers. 

Groundhogs  are  occasionally  pests  in  other  ways, 


too.  Their  mounds  can  make  mowing  fields  difficult 
and  may  accelerate  erosion;  livestock  may  injure 
themselves  by  stepping  into  groundhog  holes.  Black- 
berry vines  come  up  in  front  of  the  burrows,  and 
orchard  trees  are  sometimes  stripped  of  bark.  Ground- 
hogs also  dig  burrows  under  buildings. 

Range  in  North  Carolina 

Groundhogs  are  native  North  Carolina  mammals, 
or,  as  they  say  in  the  mountains,  they  have  been  here 
since  the  year  0001.  In  the  early  1900's  groundhogs 
were  reportedly  abundant  and  could  be  easily  dug 
from  their  burrows.  Then,  during  the  hard  times  of 
the  1930's  their  numbers  dwindled  as  more  people 
hunted  them  for  food. 

The  original  range  of  our  burrowers  begins  with 
Ashe  and  Alleghany  counties  in  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  state  and  continues  southwest.  They  have  al- 
ways lived  in  at  least  parts  of  Watauga,  Avery,  Mc- 
Dowell, Buncombe,  Henderson,  and  Polk  counties  and 
in  all  of  the  counties  farther  west. 

No  one  can  say  why  or  how  the  groundhogs  have 
been  extending  their  range  in  North  Carolina.  In- 
terestingly, though,  they  have  been  doing  the  same 
thing  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  the  phenomenon 
may  be  related  to  man's  opening  many  previously 
forested  areas,  giving  the  groundhogs  more  edge  hab- 
itat in  which  to  live.  Some  movement  is  probably 
related  to  an  increase  in  the  population,  requiring 
animals  to  find  and  move  into  new  areas.  Groundhogs 
may  follow  streams  into  new  areas.  In  at  least  one 
case  in  North  Carolina  they  have  been  carried  to  a 
new  area  and  released. 

The  chronology  of  the  groundhogs'  eastward  move- 
ment begins  in  the  1940's  when  Yadkin,  Forsyth,  and 
eastern  Wilkes  counties  began  having  noticeable  num- 
bers. 

In  the  1950's,  reportedly  by  1951,  Surry  and  Caswell 
counties  had  groundhogs;  no  reports  indicate  when 
the  animals  moved  into  Stokes  and  Rockingham,  but 
today  small  populations  live  in  some  areas  of  each 
county.  In  1958,  13  or  14  groundhogs  were  released 
in  Orange  County.  In  the  same  year  Person  County 
was  reported  to  have  a  few.  Halifax  County  old-timers 
say  groundhogs  were  present  in  1952,  but  they  can 
give  no  indication  where  these  early  far-east  whistle- 
pigs  came  from. 

By  the  late  1960's,  the  animals  had  moved  both  east, 
west,  and  south  from  their  population  centers.  Some 


The  darker  shaded  counties  indicate  the  groundhog's  original 
range  in  North  Carolina.  At  least  one  report  of  groundhogs 
has  come  from  the  counties  shown  by  the  lighter  shading, 
and  the  groundhog's  abundance  here  varies  considerably. 
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lived  in  Caldwell,  Rutherford,  Burke,  and  Cleveland 
counties  in  the  west,  and  in  the  east  Alamance,  Dur- 
ham, Granville,  and  Vance  counties  had  a  few.  North- 
ern Hertford  County  may  have  had  groundhogs  as 
early  as  1960. 

Today  groundhogs  are  reported  living  in  at  least 
parts  of  Alexander,  Catawba,  Iredell,  and  Davie  coun- 
ties. 

Warren  County,  the  gap  between  Vance  and  Halifax, 
now  has  groundhogs,  and  between  the  late  1960's  and 
the  present,  several  eastern  counties  have  been  oc- 
cupied. Nash,  Edgecombe,  Wilson,  and  Martin  reported- 
ly had  animals  in  1968,  and  now  a  few  may  live  in 
Johnston  County.  Groundhogs  live  also  in  Northamp- 
ton, southern  Hertford,  Bertie,  Gates,  and  possibly 
Chowan  counties. 

The  specific  places  you  should  look  for  groundhogs 
vary  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 

In  the  northeastern  counties,  peanut  and  soybean 
fields  appeal  to  them.  Of  course  they  also  live  in  their 
typical  pasture  habitat,  but  they  have  adapted  to 
building  dens  along  roadways  where  the  banks  pro- 
vide hills.  The  banks  of  streams  in  the  eastern  part 
of  their  range  are  used  for  den  sites,  also.  The  Roanoke 
River  bottoms  may  support  one  of  the  larger  concen- 
trations in  that  part  of  the  state.  One  groundhog  has 
been  captured  while  swimming  in  the  Roanoke  be- 
tween Martin  and  Bertie  counties. 

In  the  middle  of  the  state,  where  the  land  is  higher 
and  more  rolling,  pastures  are  mentioned  more  often 
as  groundhog  homes,  particularly  pastures  near  old 
buildings  or  bordering  on  cultivated  areas.  They  also 
live  in  woods,  fields,  hedgerows,  and  windrows  created 
by  clearing  land,  and  they  continue  to  dig  burrows 
along  stream  banks. 

In  the  western  piedmont  and  mountain  counties 
dens  appear  almost  anywhere.  This  usually  excludes 
towns  but  includes  pastures  or  meadows,  the  banks 
of  streams,  creek  bottoms  and  swamps,  hillsides  cover- 
ed with  kudzu  or  other  vines,  old  house  sites  and 
old  cultivated  fields,  newly  cultivated  fields,  rock 
piles,  mixed  hardwood  and  pine  stands,  and  hard- 
wood thickets  or  brushy  areas.  They  may  be  found 
in  the  middle  of  open  hardwoods  as  well  as  along 
the  edges.  Groundhogs  often  build  their  dens  in  moun- 
tain road  banks  and  graze  along  the  shoulders  of  the 
roads;  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  attracts  many  ground- 
hogs and  provides  a  good  place  for  the  average  per- 
son to  observe  them  feeding. 

Throughout  their  range  groundhogs  prefer  loam 
soils. 

Hunting 

If  you  want  to  hunt  the  wily  whistlepig,  you  will 
need  to  look  more  seriously.  The  keen  senses  of  this 
seemingly  not-too-smart  varmint  make  him  sought- 
after  game  even  though  he  is  not  classified  as  a  game 
animal. 

Little  hunting  is  done  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
groundhog's  range.  Many  people  do  not  know  he  is 
present,  and  since  the  populations  are  small  and  found 
in  only  parts  of  the  counties,  finding  them  in  huntable 
numbers  takes  time.  Groundhog  hunting  appears  to 
begin  with  the  tier  of  counties  along  the  North  Caro- 
lina-Virginia border  from  Granville  County  west,  es- 
pecially Person  and  Caswell  counties.  For  the  most 
sporting  hunts  the  western  and  northwestern  counties 
are  your  best  bet. 

Legally,  hunting  groundhogs  in  North  Carolina  is 


simple.  Just  be  sure  you  carry  a  valid  North  Carolina 
hunting  license  for  the  appropriate  county.  No. closed 
seasons  or  bag  limits  will  hinder  you. 

A  problem  you  might  encounter  before  getting  down 
to  business  is  finding  a  landowner  who  will  let  you 
hunt.  Though  farmers  do  not  seem  to  be  jealously 
guarding  their  "gangs"  of  groundhogs,  a  few  mas'' 
be  reluctant  to  let  strangers  onto  their  land  to  use 
the  high-powered  equipment  necessary  to  dispatch 
groundhogs.  Try  to  find  a  landowner  who  has  been 
having  trouble  with  pest  groundhogs,  and  your  task 
will  be  easier;  he  might  even  lead  you  to  the  hottest 
spot.  Before  you  choose  any  area  to  shoot,  be  sure 
you  will  not  be  disturbing  grazing  livestock  or  be 
shooting  toward  occupied  buildings. 

Groundhogs  are  hunted  more  than  any  other  var- 
mint in  the  eastern  United  State,  and  hunting  pressure 
affects  the  numbers  and  age  distribution  within  local 
populations;  however,  the  overall  state  population  is 
not  thought  to  be  decreasing  because  of  hunting. 

Gun  companies  have  obligingly  created  special  high- 
powered  varmint  rifles,  and  by  using  these  with  scopes, 
you  can  shoot  groundhogs  up  to  400  yards  away.  Rifles 
using  hollow  point  .222  or  .243  cartridges  are  good 
choices;  hunters  sometimes  practice  hitting  ground- 
hogs with  their  deer  gun.  Binoculars  are  handy  to 
have  on  a  hunt,  too. 

Groundhog  hunting  is  something  different  from 
groundhog  shooting,  so  if  you  plan  to  stalk  them,  ex- 
pect to  come  home  with  half  as  many.  People  who  do 
stalk  them  compare  the  adventure  with  big  game 
hunting.  If  you  want  to  try  it,  just  be  sure  you  keep 
the  sun  in  the  groundhog's  eyes. 

For  even  greater  challenge,  you  might  want  to  try 
stalking  combined  with  bow  hunting.  Remember, 
groundhogs  do  not  leave  this  life  willingly,  even  when 
facing  a  .243  rifle,  so  keep  your  arrows  sharp  and  aim 
for  the  rib  cage. 

You  can  hunt  groundhogs  with  dogs  and  shovels, 
too,  and  a  few  men  in  the  mountain  counties  are  suc- 
cessful at  it. 

Your  motives  should  govern  when  you  hunt  ground- 
hogs. You  can  hunt  in  the  spring  before  the  grass 
and  crops  get  high,  and  if  you  want  to  rid  yourself  of 
groundhog  pests,  this  would  be  the  time  to  do  it. 
However,  most  people  do  not  consider  it  sporting  to 
kill  the  adult  animals  when  young  are  still  in  the 
den  and  are  not  able  to  look  out  for  themselves. 

Hunting  is  best  in  the  summer;  by  July  the  young 
are  on  their  own  and  all  groundhogs  are  out  feeding 
as  much  as  possible.  Vegetation  will  be  higher,  but 
if  you  are  planning  to  stalk  the  groundhogs,  this  could 
work  to  your  advantage  as  well  as  to  theirs. 

Much  fall  hunting  is  done  after  some  of  the  vegeta- 
tion has  died,  improving  visibility;  if  you  want  ground- 
hogs to  eat,  this  is  the  best  time  to  shoot. 

Groundhogs  should,  and  apparently  do,  taste  good; 
after  all,  they  eat  little  besides  green  vegetables.  Meat 
hunters  in  the  southern  mountains  say  groundhogs 
are  best  when  taken  at  four  months  of  age,  in  other 
words,  about  Labor  Day  or  shortly  before  they  go 
underground  for  the  winter.  At  this  age  they  are 
tender  enough  to  be  fried  like  rabbit  or  chicken. 

Dress  and  skin  the  groundhog  as  soon  as  possible 
after  it  is  shot,  and  remove  all  fat.  If  your  animal  is 
an  adult,  soak  the  meat  for  a  few  hours  and  parboil 
it  until  almost  done.  You  can  then  bake  it  with  any 
seasonings  or  spices  you  prefer  or  cut  it  into  small 
*  continued  on  page  27 
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Spotlighting: 
A  Game 
Management  Tool 

by 

Clifford  L.  Bompron 

Supervisor,  Western  Game  Lands 

A.  E.  Amnions 

District  Game  Biologist 

Curtis  M.  Wooten 

Game  Lands  Crew  Leader 

J[n  an  effort  to  determine  the  presence  of  deer  on 
the  Fires  Creek  and  Santeetlah  sections  of  the  Nan- 
tahala  Game  Lands,  the  authors  decided  to  initiate 
night  deer  counts  on  these  two  popular  hunting  areas. 

The  method  used  by  these  biologists  in  conducting 
the  night  counts  is  not  at  all  unfamiliar  to  many  peo- 
ple living  in  areas  where  deer  populations  exist.  The 
method  is  commonly  referred  to  as  spotlighting.  The 
one  important  exception  was  that  NO  GUNS  were 
used,  just  powerful  spotlights. 

The  spotlight  is  one  device  which  has  been  used  by 
some  poachers  and  game  law  violators  for  many  years 
in  their  illegal  pursuit  of  deer  during  the  closed  season. 
Penalties  are  severe  and  wildlife  protectors  are  con- 
stantly on  the  alert  for  this  illegal  activity.  Since  deer 
at  night  with  a  bright  light  in  their  eyes  are  often 
momentarily  immobilized  and  thus  very  visible,  it  was 
decided  to  use  spotlighting  as  a  method  of  counting 
deer. 

On  the  areas  which  were  to  be  surveyed,  road  sys- 
tems were  evaluated  and  roads  were  selected  which 
traversed  deer  habitat  representative  of  the  total  area. 
As  a  result,  routes  of  approximately  32  miles  on 
Santeetlah  and  approximately  21  miles  on  Fires 
Creek  were  established.  The  rugged  mountain  ter- 
rain made  it  necessary  to  use  a  four-wheel  drive  ve- 


hicle, while  the  method  used  required  three  men;  one 
to  drive  the  vehicle,  with  the  other  two  spotlighting 
each  side  of  the  road.  Various  data  were  recorded 
during  the  course  of  each  count.  The  purpose  of  this 
was  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  a  count 
of  this  type  should  be  conducted.  Such  items  as  pre- 
vailing weather  conditions,  moon  phase,  sunrise  — 
sunset,  and  the  time  at  which  deer  were  observed, 
were  recorded. 

The  first  two  counts  were  made  during  February 
1973  on  each  of  the  two  areas.  Subsequent  counts  were 
made  on  each  area  in  May,  October,  November  (just 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  deer  hunting  season), 
December  (just  after  the  close  of  the  deer  season), 
January  1974  and  twice  in  February  1974. 

The  numbers  of  deer  observed  on  each  count  are 
tabulated  below. 

Night  Counts  Number  Deer  Observed 


Date  Santeetlah  Fires  Creek 

1973  February  #10  6 
February  #2  4  18 
May  2  7 
October  0  1 
November  3  10 
December                     1  10 

1974  January  2  0 
February  #11  2 
February  #2                 5  5 


No  attempt  was  made  to  project  estimated  deer 
populations  from  these  observations.  The  figures  dem- 
onstrate that  deer  are  in  fact  on  the  areas  and  that 
they  are  not  necessarily  seen  in  the  same  places  from 
day  to  day.  Many  deer  may  be  observed  one  day,  but 
on  another  day,  even  with  similar  conditions  and  in 
the  same  place,  no  deer  may  be  seen. 

The  fact  that  more  deer  were  observed  on  Fires 
Creek  than  on  Santeetlah  correlates  with  past  hunt 
records  which  show  that  there  has  always  been  a 
higher  population  of  deer  on  Fires  Creek.  This  is  also 
evidenced  in  the  results  of  the  1973  hunter  interviews 
which  were  conducted  by  game  lands  personnel.  The 
results  of  the  four-day  interviews  recorded  282  deer 
observed  by  hunters  on  Fires  Creek  while  only  77 
were  observed  on  Santeetlah. 

Following  the  1972  deer  hunting  season  there  was 
concern  among  local  hunters  that  deer  populations  on 
the  Fires  Creek  and  Santeetlah  areas  had  been  virtu- 
ally eliminated.  The  technique  of  spotlighting  has  pro- 
ven valuable  in  establishing  the  fact  that  deer  are  still 
on  these  areas.  On  Fires  Creek  for  instance,  the  results 
of  the  first  survey  in  February  1973  revealed  only 
six  deer,  but  one  week  later  18  deer  were  seen,  more 
than  on  any  subseqent  trip  to  the  area.  Also  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  January  1974  under  iden- 
tical weather  conditions  as  in  February  1973,  count 
number  two,  no  deer  at  all  were  observed  on  the  area. 
The  survey  was  conducted  again  in  February  1974  and 
two  deer  were  observed  on  the  first  count  while  five 
were  observed  on  the  second. 

There  was  speculation  among  sportsmen  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  1973  hunting  season  that  no  signifi- 
cant number  of  deer  would  be  found  on  Fires  Creek. 
The  table  on  this  page  shows  that  10  deer  were  ob- 
served just  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  season  in 
November  and  the  same  number  were  seen  just  after 
the  close  of  the  season,  yet  at  least  34  antlered  bucks 
*  continued  on  page  27 
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•  Doomsday  for  our  national  bird!  How  distress- 
ing; however,  what  you  are  about  to  read  does  not 
look  encouraging  for  the  preservation  of  the  Bald 
Eagle  in  this  state. 

Last  spring  I  visited  Lake  Mattamuskeet  Wildlife 
Refuge  for  the  purpose  of  filming  a  Bald  Eagle.  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  is  one  of  the  few  areas  in  North  Caro- 
lina where  the  Bald  Eagle  can  be  observed  in  its 
natural  habitat.  The  trip  proved  futile  for  filming  an 
eagle.  Through  discussion  with  several  Hyde  County 
residents,  I  learned  some  disheartening  information 
related  to  the  survival  of  the  Bald  Eagle  in  this  area. 

John  Davis,  Wildlife  Refuge  Manager  at  Lake  Mat- 
tamuskeet, related  that  there  was  not  a  pair  of  Bald 
Eagles  to  be  found  nesting  on  the  wildlife  refuge  up 
until  that  time.  In  1971  he  said  there  were  two  eagles 
nesting  in  the  area  but  only  one  bird  returned  to  the 
refuge  in  1972.  Through  correspondence  with  an 
authority  at  the  Pea  Island  Wildlife  Refuge,  Pea 
Island,  N.  C,  an  area  where  Bald  Eagles  have  been 
known  to  reside,  I  learned  there  have  been  no  nesting 
eagles  in  the  Dare  County  area  for  several  years. 

These  facts  raise  two  possibilities  regarding  the 
behavior  of  Bald  Eagles  in  North  Carolina.  They  are 
either  transient  visitors  to  the  eastern  regions  of 
North  Carolina  or  they  are  nesting  on  private  land. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  a  combination  of  both  possibil- 
ities is  occurring.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  somewhat 
unstable  future  of  the  Bald  Eagle  might  become  more 
critical  without  the  strict  protection  provided  the  bird 
on  the  wildlife  refuge.  Eagles  nesting  on  private 
property  are  in  danger  of  being  hurried  into  extinc- 
tion. This  is  borne  out  by  the  following  incident: 
While  inquiring  about  nesting  Bald  Eagles  in  the  Lake 
Mattamuskeet  area,  I  learned  from  a  local  farmer 
that  an  eagle's  nest  had  been  found  by  a  logging 
crew  in  the  area.  Eager  to  locate  this  nesting  site,  I 
traced  down  the  logging  foreman  to  inquire  about  the 
eagles.  The  foreman  confirmed  the  fact  that  the 
eagles  had  been  nesting  on  a  tract  of  privately  owned 
property  and  his  crew  had  been  hired  to  log  the 
area.  Then,  to  my  dismay,  the  foreman  revealed  that 
he  had  cut  down  the  tree  containing  the  nest.  He 
also  related  that  the  eagle  had  swooped  down  at  the 
loggers  in  an  attempt  at  warding  off  the  impending 
danger.  Needless  to  say,  the  eagle  lost  its  battle 
against  man's  encroachment  on  its  disappearing 
domain. 

It  seems  logical  to  me  that  the  logging  company 
could  have  left  a  small  plot  of  forest  for  the  eagle,  at 
least  until  nesting  was  complete.  How  can  our  nation- 
al bird  survive  against  such  odds  as  apathy,  ignor- 
ance, and  utter  disregard  for  its  preservation? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  DDT  is  the  single 
largest  factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  Bald  Eagle  pop- 
ulation. Surely  destruction  of  its  natural  habitat  is 
second  in  line. 

Only  man  can  save  the  Bald  Eagle  as  well  as  other 
endangered  fauna.  It  is  tragic  that  our  national  bird 
cannot  be  granted  the  privilege  of  living  in  harmony 
with  man  in  North  Carolina;  after  all,  it  symbolizes 
a  part  of  our  National  Heritage.     Jim  Hollingsworth 


Neuse  River 
Recreation 
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HE  Neuse  River  is  already  notorious  for  flooding 
much  of  its  bottom  land,  providing  a  questionable 
(polluted?)  water  supply  for  Raleigh,  and  being  any- 
thing but  a  recreation  area.  But  I'm  convinced  that 
the  Neuse  River,  just  five  miles  east  of  Raleigh  is  a 
great  place  for  all  types  of  water  based  recreation. 
I've  enjoyed  canoeing,  fishing,  camping,  swimming, 
and  hunting  all  along  the  Neuse.  It's  there  for  anyone 
to  take  advantage  of;  all  you  have  to  do  is  go  there. 

I  love  to  take  my  folbot  (a  canvas  covered  aluminum 
framed  kayak)  and  just  float  along  and  fish  during 
the  warmer  months.  A  few  catfish  and  bream  can 
really  spice  up  a  slow  afternoon.  The  bass  fisherman 
with  his  trolling  motor  and  assortment  of  sophis- 
ticated fishing  gear  will  find  things  to  his  liking  from 
Durham  down  to  where  Six  Forks  Road  crosses  the 
Neuse  just  east  of  Raleigh.  This  stretch  of  water  is 
deeper  and  cleaner  thus  produces  more  keeping-size 
bass  than  the  shallow,  swifter  waters  downstream. 
But  all  the  good  fishing  is  not  limited  to  the  upstream 
bass  waters. 

From  Six  Forks  Road  south  to  Smithfield,  the  Neuse 
alternates  between  short,  swift  white  water  patches 
and  slow,  smooth  pools.  These  pools  are  easy  to  find, 
and  always  provide  plenty  of  bream,  catfish,  shad  (in 
season)  and  a  few  other  freshwater  fish.  Whether 
from  a  bank,  a  bridge  or  a  boat,  a  fisherman  with  a 
cane  pole  and  a  can  of  worms  or  a  wad  of  dough  can 
find  out  what  catching  fish  is  all  about  in  one  of  these 
pools  on  the  Neuse. 

Probably  the  most  popular  fishing  spots  near  Ra- 
leigh are  below  the  Highway  64  bridge,  and  below  the 
dam  at  Raleigh  Beach.  Raleigh  Beach  is  definitely  the 
most  exciting  place  even  if  you  don't  catch  any  fish. 
There  is  an  old  mill  to  explore,  a  sandy  beach  to 
picnic  on  and  a  waterfall  spilling  over  a  large  dam. 
Raleigh  Beach  can  be  great  fun,  but  it  is  also  probably 
the  most  treacherous  place  on  the  entire  Neuse  River 
and  may  be  a  bit  cluttered  with  litter  of  thoughtless 
users. 

The  water  spilling  over  the  dam  churns  up  whirl- 
pools and  creates  swift  currents.  And  someone  drowns 
here  almost  every  year  because  they  were  foolhardy 
enough  to  venture  too  far  out  into  these  waters.  Fish- 


ing from  the  beach  here  is  just  as  productive  as  get- 
ting farther  out  into  the  river.  So  if  you  should 
decide  to  try  this  spot,  stay  on  the  beach  or  be  very 
careful  in  your  boat.  Definitely  do  not  try  to  wade 
out  or  swim  here. 

If  you  do  want  to  swim,  just  move  upstream  or 
downstream  about  a  half  mile  and  enjoy  yourself. 
Upstream  is  deeper  and  reserved  for  good  swimmers 
with  partners  only.  But  downstream  is  shallower  and 
offers  fun  for  novices  and  experts  alike.  Some  stretches 
have  a  sandy  bottom  only  inches  below  the  surface, 
while  others  have  rocks  and  sand  as  much  as  six  feet 
down.  The  narrow  places  bounded  by  large  rounded 
rocks  provide  thrilling  rides  for  swimmers  with  a 
float  or  an  inner  tube.  These  places  are  also  great 
fun  for  people  in  canoes  or  folbots. 

Just  remember  that  there  are  no  lifeguards  patrol- 
ling the  Neuse  River.  And  anyone  can  get  into  trouble 
very  quickly  in  the  river's  tricky  and  unpredictable 
currents.  So  don't  even  consider  trying  your  luck  with- 
out a  swimmer  buddy  who  can  help  you  if  you  should 
get  into  trouble.  It  may  seem  silly  until  you  need  it, 
but  a  life  ring  or  any  other  float  and  50  feet  of  strong 
cord  could  prevent  an  unplanned  tragedy. 

Just  don't  let  a  warning  of  the  potential  dangers 
scare  you  away.  Sure  you  could  get  hurt,  but  you 
probably  won't.  And  with  a  little  common  sense,  and 
planned  safety  precautions  you  can  really  have  a  ball. 

When  hunting  season  comes  in  along  with  colder 
weather,  I  grab  my  folbot  again  to  float  down  the 
Neuse.  You  would  really  be  surprised  at  the  number 
of  ducks  you  can  jump  in  a  single  afternoon  on  that 
river.  And  the  average  squirrel  hunter  would  not  be- 
lieve the  numbers  of  squirrels  that  frequent  the  banks 
of  the  Neuse.  Those  large  overhanging  oaks,  birch 
and  sycamores  often  are  literally  full  of  squirrels. 
And  a  canoe  or  folbot  makes  them  accessible  to  any- 
one with  a  quick  eye  and  some  skill  with  a  gun  and 
a  boat. 

The  hunting  is  just  as  good  from  the  shore,  so  you 
don't  even  need  a  boat  to  take  game  along  the  Neuse. 
The  underbrush  along  much  of  the  river's  course 
south  of  Raleigh  is  excellent  for  hunting  rabbits  and 
even  a  few  turkeys.  The  only  catch  to  hunting  along 
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The  Neuse  River,  as  it  meanders 
through  the  eastern  Piedmont,  is  an 
example  of  a  river  that  is  often  mis- 
used and  abused,  yet  furnishes  recrea- 
tion even  in  the  face  of  adversities. 
Just  think  what  clean  waters  would 
produce. 


the  banks  is  that  you  should  get  permission  from 
landowners  first.  A  man  in  a  boat  doesn't  have  this 
to  worry  about. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  and  productive  ac- 
tivities offered  by  the  Neuse  is  frog  gigging  from  a 
boat.  Unlike  a  farm  pond  with  cleared  banks  and  still 
water,  the  Neuse  makes  the  gigger  work  for  any  frogs 
he  gets.  But  success  after  a  fight  really  seems  good 
here.  Large  trees  overhanging  the  river  along  with 
steep  banks  shade  out  nearly  all  the  light  in  a  summer 
night.  This  factor  along  with  a  swift  current  calls  for  a 
good  paddler  in  the  stern  and  a  steady  hand  with  a 
gig  and  a  light  in  the  bow.  It  may  seem  like  an  awful 
lot  of  work,  but  a  sack  full  of  frog  legs  at  the  end 
of  the  hunt  makes  the  trouble  worth  while.  And  any- 
one who  decides  to  try  his  luck  is  almost  assured 
of  at  least  a  chance  to  gig  plenty  of  frogs. 

For  those  who  don't  care  about  hunting  or  fishing, 
there  is  camping  and  a  chance  to  see  all  kinds  of  wild- 
life and  plants  as  they  abound  along  the  Neuse.  A 
folbot  trip  beginning  at  the  Falls  of  the  Neuse  near 
Wake  Forest  and  ending  just  above  Smithfield  affords 
the  adventurer  with  an  opportunity  to  see  all  the 
Neuse  has  to  offer.  White  water,  narrow  deep  runs, 
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broad  shallow  stretches,  snag-filled  areas  and  quiet 
beautiful  pools  provide  constantly  changing  scenery. 
All  along  the  shore  one  can  watch  ducks,  all  kinds  of 
birds,  raccoons,  squirrels,  opossums,  rabbits,  turkeys, 
mink,  muskrats,  and  other  small  game  animals.  And 
I  have  a  beautiful  terrarium  to  prove  that  there  is  an 
abundance  of  interesting  plant  life  all  along  the  shore. 

Campers,  whether  they  be  boaters  or  hikers,  should 
watch  the  weather  carefully  and  be  certain  to  camp 
well  above  the  water  line  if  rain  is  expected.  The 
Neuse  can  swell  and  overflow  its  banks  overnight  if 
enough  rain  falls  upstream.  And  an  unsuspecting 
camper  can  wake  up  very  surprised  and  very  wet 
if  he  foolishly  camps  too  close  to  the  river.  But  there 
is  no  better  way  to  pick  out  future  hunting  and  fish- 
ing spots  and  to  really  appreciate  the  river  than  to 
hike  or  float  down  the  Neuse  and  camp  out  for  a 
night  or  two. 

Fishing,  swimming,  hunting,  hiking,  boating,  the 
Neuse  provides  it  all.  What  more  can  you  ask  for 
from  one  place?  It's  all  there  and  it's  all  free.  Take 
advantage  of  it,  and  you  will  wonder  why  you  allowed 
yourself  to  miss  out  on  it  for  so  long.  And  it  might 
even  get  us  to  thinking  about  a  clean-up  campaign!  ^ 
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Setrvnq  The 
Farm  Pond 


by  James  Earl  Hester 

Hurdle  Mills 


Make  sure  that  the  pond  you  seine  is 
private  waters,  and  that  you  have  the 
owner's  permission.  Be  careful,  and 
have  a  good  time. 


*  /  uiv 


UMMER,  to  me,  is  some- 
thing to  be  shared,  a  time  to  get 
out  in  the  great  outdoors  and  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  nature  with  friends 
and  loved  ones.  For  this  reason,  I 
particularly  enjoy  the  community 
fish  fries  held  near  my  home  each 
summer,  with  residents  of  the 
country  mingling  with  friends  and 
relatives  from  the  city  in  a  genuine 
down  home  sort  of  way. 

Fish  for  the  annual  gatherings 
are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  by 
seine  from  farm  ponds  and  cooked 
in  boiling  oil  over  an  open  fire. 
The  result  is  a  finger-licking  treat 
that  would  please  the  palate  of 
even  the  most  fastidious  gourmet. 

The  seine  we  use  is  200  feet 
long  and  was  purchased  jointly  by 


several  of  us  in  the  community. 
With  it  we  can  catch  enough  fish  in 
a  couple  of  hours  to  feed  50  or 
more  people. 

Several  people  are  needed  in 
seining  a  farm  pond,  especially  if 
a  large  seine  such  as  ours  is  used, 
but  about  the  only  equipment 
necessary  is  the  seine  itself.  Life 
jackets  or  automobile  inner  tubes 
are  advisable  where  the  pond  is 
deep,  however,  because  snags  slow 
the  operation  and  make  it  neces- 
sary that  participants  spend  con- 
siderable time  in  the  water.  It  is 
also  advisable  that  the  people  in- 
volved wear  shoes  of  some  kind 
to  protect  their  feet  from  cans  or 
broken  bottles. 

As  for  the  seining  itself,  it  is 


really  a  simple  operation,  with  two 
men  pulling  each  staff,  one  with 
a  rope  attached  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  staff,  and  several  other  men 
swimming  behind  the  seine  to  un- 
hang it  from  roots,  brush  and 
mounds  of  dirt  on  the  bottom. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
leadline  on  the  bottom,  and  un- 
necessary noise  behind  the  seine 
should  be  eliminated. 

Of  course,  taking  too  many  fish 
by  seine  from  a  pond  can  be  harm- 
ful to  sport  fishing.  But  most  farm- 
ers in  my  community  want  their 
ponds  seined  at  least  once  a  year, 
feeling  that  it  prevents  overpop- 
ulation and  improves  fishing. 

This  view  is  shared  in  many 
cases  by  fishery  biologists.  They 
say  that  taking  a  limited  number 
of  fish  by  seine  from  an  under- 
fished  pond  stocked  exclusively 
with  bream  and  bass  enables  the 
landowner  to  reap  an  additional 
harvest  without  harm  to  hook  and 
line  fishing.  And  in  cases  where 
ponds  have  also  been  stocked  with 
crappies,  the  experts  say  that  sein- 
ing does  indeed  help  prevent  over- 
population. 

Actually,  crappies  shouldn't  be 
placed  in  small  farm  ponds,  ac- 
cording to  most  fishery  folks,  since 
they  compete  with  bass  for  the 
young  bream  used  as  food  and 
tend  to  overpopulate.  And  since 
there  is  a  limited  number  of  bass 
in  a  pond  to  keep  the  bream  under 
control,  all  of  the  bass  caught  in 
a  seine  should  be  thrown  back. 
Farmers  may  also  want  to  limit 
the  number  of  bass  taken  from 
their  ponds  by  hook  and  line. 

Remember  that  in  the  average 
pond  about  100  pounds  of  pan- 
fish  should  be  removed  per  sur- 
face acre  per  year,  either  by  seine 
or  hook  and  line.  Everything 
caught  should  be  kept  except 
predator  fishes  (largemouth  bass 
and  pickerel)  and  panfish  less 
than  one  inch  in  length. 

But  while  seining  farm  ponds 
is  a  valuable  tool  in  achieving 
maximum  fish  production  and  in 
controlling  overpopulation,  it  is 
basically  a  correction  for  a  mis- 
take in  management.  For  as  the 
fishery  biologists  say,  "You  don't 
need  to  seine  a  properly  managed 
pond."  $ 
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License  Renewal  Time 

July  31  marks  the  expiration  date  of  North  Carolina  Combination  Hunting 
and  Fishing  licenses  and  Hunting  licenses.  State  Fishing  licenses  are  good 
through  December  31.  Don't  forget. 

Black  Bass  Size  Limit 

It's  been  on  the  books  for  six  months  now,  but  maybe  it  slipped  your  mind 
that  black  bass  (largemouth  and  smallmouth)  have  a  12-inch  minimum  size  limit 
on  them.  The  exceptions  are  bass  taken  from  mountain  trout  water  (no  size 
limit  on  bass)  and  a  rather  lengthy  exception  dealing  with  western  N.  C.  waters. 
Be  sure  to  check  the  current  fishing  regulations  for  these  exceptions. 

Wildlife  Pets 

Frankly  we  hope  you  don't  have  any,  wildlife  pets,  that  is.  But  if  you  do, 
be  sure  that  you  have  a  valid  permit  from  the  Wildlife  Commission  to  keep 
them  in  captivity.  Check  with  your  local  wildlife  protector  for  details.  You 
may  be  violating  the  law. 


IS  NO 
AOGDENT 


NATIONAL 
SAFE 
BOATING 
WEEK 
JUNE30-JULY6 
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"W, 


OODLANDS  and  wildlife 
are  inseparable."  If  this  is  not  a 
universal  fact,  it  is  certainly  a  true 
statement  in  most  cases.  Many 
people  tend  to  separate  woodlands 
and  wildlife  into  these  two  cate- 
gories, when  actually  both  wooded 
areas  and  animals  fall  under  the 
same  heading — "wildlife."  But 
nevertheless,  whether  they  are 
separate  or  together,  one  cannot 
do  without  the  other  for  long. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  pre- 
serve wildlife  and  all  of  our  natural 
resources  as  well.  Too  many  times 
we  have  ignorantly  destroyed 
wildlife  which  easily  could  have 
been  saved  if  only  we  would  have 
taken  the  time  and  effort  to  fore- 
see the  outcome  of  such  disas- 
trous action.  The  American  Bison 
and  the  Passenger  Pigeon  are 
only  two  examples  of  what  hap- 
pened when  we  recklessly  defied 
the  laws  of  nature. 

Even  with  examples  such  as 
these,  many  of  us  continue  to 
treat  wildlife  as  if  it  were  some 
indestructible  phase  of  existence. 
Apparently  we  fail  to  see  that  in 


Wildlife  habitat  of  good  quality  must  contain  adequate 
food,  water  and  shelter.  Woodlands,  containing  food 
plantings,  hardwood  trees,  and  nesting  areas,  form 
part  of  this  habitat.  Restoring  areas  like  that  shown 
at  left,  is  a  big  job,  one  with  which  you  can  help. 


order  to  preserve  some  of  our  nat- 
ural resources,  we  must  all  sacri- 
fice some  of  our  own  luxuries.  Pol- 
lution, and  land  conversions  from 
forests  and  other  natural  habitat 
are  the  greatest  modern  enemies 
of  wildlife. 

Not  everything  that  pertains  to 
the  harvest  of  wildlife  harmfully 
affects  the  natural  balance  of  the 
life  cycle  and  regeneration.  For 
example,  every  year  hunters  take 
an  enormous  amount  of  game  such 
as  fowl,  deer  and  rabbit.  If  these 
game  animals  were  not  taken  as 
the  result  of  legal  hunting,  they 
would  probably  become  overpop- 
ulated  and  die  from  malnutrition 
and  disease,  which  would  leave 
the  species  endangered.  Such  is 
the  example  of  the  Australian  jack- 
rabbit.  This  situation,  however, 
does  bring  up  the  question,  "How 
did  the  wildlife  survive  before  man 
controlled  them  by  hunting?" 

Actually,  the  answer  is  quite 
simple.  Hundreds  of  years  ago, 
cities,  pollution  and  man  posed 
little  threat  to  the  vast  animal 
kingdom.  Food  and  vast  stretches 


of  land  were  available  for  animals 
to  thrive  on.  Also,  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  of  all  was  that,  survival 
of  the  fittest  was  the  key  to  the 
animal  world. 

But  now,  since  man's  popula- 
tion has  greatly  increased  along 
with  the  building  of  his  cities, 
game  lands  are  rapidly  becoming 
smaller.  Therefore  with  less  game 
land  and  more  cities,  we  must  con- 
trol the  amount  of  wildlife  in  an 
area  to  prevent  each  species  from 
reaching  dangerously  low  levels,  or 
on  the  other  extreme,  from  be- 
coming overpopulated.  Now  that 
we  are  responsible  for  the  control 
of  wildlife  and  its  habitat,  it  is  up 
to  us  to  help  on  national,  state 
and  community  levels  in  protect- 
ing and  improving  wildlife  and  the 
associated  habitat. 

Organizations  for  Wildlife 
Improvement  and  Protection 
Across  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina are  many  organizations  which 
help  in  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  wildlife  and  its  habitat. 
The  state  has  established  organi- 
zations such  as  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
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Dense  pine  forests  provide  very  limited  habitat  to  most  wild- 
life. But  the  careful  reconstruction  of  burned  and  cut  over 
timber,  complete  with  wildlife  food  patches,  will  increase 
wildlife  production  in  otherwise  barren  areas. 


Resources  Commission  just  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  better  wild- 
life habitat. 

Also  the  N.  C.  Forest  Service  re- 
seeds  thousands  of  trees  annually 
for  the  purpose  of  replenishing 
new  and  old  forest  lands.  Many 
civic  and  wildlife  clubs  have  also 
undertaken  the  responsibility  of 
helping  in  the  preservation  and 
management  of  wildlife. 

Among  these  organizations  is 
one  recently  established  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  and  renew- 
ing wildlife  and  its  habitat.  The 
South  Rowan  FFA  Committee  on 
Forest  and  Wildlife  Management, 
last  spring  planted  5,900  pine 
seedlings  and  have  also  planted 
several  units  of  game  food.  Also, 
study  of  game  populations  and 
possible  restocking  is  planned  in 
the  future.  The  object  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  these  is,  of  course, 
to  improve  wildlife  and  the  factors 
affecting  it;  but  also  they  help  get 
people  involved  in  wildlife  man- 
agement. 

What  You  Can  Do  To  Improve 
Wildlife  and  Game  Lands 

Many  times  we  ask  the  ques- 
tion, "What  can  I  do  to  help  in 
the  improvement  of  our  natural 
environment?"  Actually  there  are 
many  things  that  you  can  do  to 
protect  and  improve  the  environ- 
ment. Examples  are  listed  below: 

•  Every  year  the  N.  C.  Wildlife 
Resources  Commission 


makes  available  game  food 
units,  which  are  obtained 
free  by  application.  An 
eighth  of  an  acre  of  this 
food  generally  provides 
enough  food  to  feed  small 
game  on  a  25  acre  plot. 

•  Other  than  game  food,  plants 
and  trees  are  available  from 
any  of  the  four  state  nurs- 
eries. These  can  be  purchas- 
ed at  a  reasonable  price. 
These  trees  can  be  planted 
on  land  which  is  not  suit- 
able for  farming  or  any  other 
cultivation. 

•  To  protect  wildlife  means 
proper  use  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides  which  are  in  some 
cases  harmful  and  fatal  to 
game  and  natural  growing 
plants.  These  materials  are 
helpful  in  farm  production  if 
used  wisely,  but  if  not  used 
as  recommended,  they  can 
destroy  wildlife.  Pesticides 
may  actually  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

The  object  of  pesticides  is  to 
kill  unwanted  insects  which  de- 
stroy crops.  Recently,  it  has  been 
proven  that  insects  which  live 
through  pesticidal  treatment  ob- 
tain immunities  to  DDT  and  other 
insect  killers.  These  contaminated 
insects  breed  immunized  offspring 
of  their  kind  which  are  not  affect- 
ed by  the  pesticides  which  were 
used  to  destroy  others  of  their 
kind.  Although  insects  can  become 


immune  to  killing  agents,  animals 
and  humans  cannot.  These  pesti- 
cides in  turn  find  their  way  into 
streams  and  lakes,  killing  every- 
thing but  insects. 

•  Obeying  the  state  and  fed- 
eral hunting  regulations  on 
bag  limits  and  hunting  sea- 
sons helps  in  several  ways. 
These  laws  are  established 
to  benefit  the  hunter  as  well 
as  the  hunted. 

•  Every  year,  thousands  of 
forest  acres  burn  as  the  re- 
sult of  carelessness  on  our 
part.  Unattended  campfires 
not  only  burn  forests,  but 
animals  as  well.  Arsonists 
and  lightning  are  largely  re- 
sponsible for  forest  fires, 
but  the  everyday  citizen 
burns  even  more  by  care- 
lessly throwing  cigarettes 
and  matches  into  wooded 
areas  and  grassy  fields. 

These  are  only  a  few  things 
that  we  can  do  to  help  wildlife  and 
their  forest  homes,  perhaps  you 
can  think  of  more.  The  forests  and 
wildlife  of  this  state  and  nation 
belong  to  all  of  us.  When  we  realize 
that  environmental  protection  is 
our  responsibility,  there  will  be 
greater  care  taken  to  protect  what 
is  ours.  National,  state  and  local 
organizations  can  do  much  to  pro- 
tect our  environment,  but  we  as  in- 
dividuals can  do  even  more  to  en- 
hance the  natural  world  that  is 
ours  to  use  wisely  and  enjoy. 
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In  the  estuarine  area  of  North  Carolina  are  more 
than  1,000  miles  of  tidal  shoreline,  2,500  square  miles 
of  bays  and  sounds,  and  15,000  square  miles  of  con- 
tinental shelf,  much  of  which  is  yet  unspoiled.  Our 
total  marine  acreage  is  exceeded  only  by  Texas, 
Florida,  and  California  among  the  48  contiguous  states. 

A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  the  Interior  indicates  that  the  estu- 
arine area  of  North  Carolina  may  become  a  mecca 
for  recreation-bent  people  of  the  growing  East  Coast 
Megalopolis.  Our  state  now  has  more  unspoiled 
brackish  and  salt  water  environment  than  any  other 
state  on  the  eastern  seaboard  with  a  relatively  un- 
tapped recreational  potential. 

Thus  far,  this  is  only  a  potential,  not  a  reality;  and 
the  potential  will  never  become  a  reality  unless  de- 
velopment is  carefully  planned  and  the  environment 
carefully  guarded. 

This  recreational  potential  will  never  be  accom- 
plished unless  immediate  measures  are  taken  to 
prevent  overexploitation  of  the  available  resources. 
The  so-called  Eastern  Seaboard  Megalopolis  extends 
from  the  New  England  states  to  the  southernmost  tip 
of  Florida.  It  is  interrupted  only  by  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  the  northern  part  of  Georgia. 

Already,  much  of  the  estuarine  resources  in  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  are  rapidly  being  despoiled  by 
industrial  and  housing  development.  Plans  are  under- 
way to  do  the  same  in  North  Carolina,  and  already 
there  have  been  developments  detrimental  to  a  whole- 
some recreational  environment.  Examples  of  this  are 
the  Colington  development  on  Roanoke  Sound  and 
Baldhead  Island. 

While  there  is  a  tremendous  economic  potential  to 
the  estuarine  area  of  North  Carolina  through  hous- 
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ing  and  resort  development  of  the  shoreline  of  estu- 
aries and  sounds,  this  same  activity  could  utterly 
ruin  an  even  more  valuable  sport  and  commercial 
fishery,  waterfowl,  marsh  hen,  and  upland  game 
hunting. 

CoASTAL  North  Carolina  attracts  recreation  seek- 
ers from  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  country. 
Up-to-date  figures  are  not  available,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  in  1960  there  were  908,000  man-days  of  fresh 
water  sport  fishing,  2,951,600  man-days  of  inshore  salt 
water  fishing,  and  2,114,500  man-days  of  surf  and 
ocean  fishing.  The  total  economic  value  of  this  sport 
fishing  activity  was  estimated  a  $9,024,400.  By  1975 
this  figure  will  likely  be  at  least  doubled,  if  not 
tripled. 

Because  of  the  great  variety  of  habitat  in  the  estu- 
arine area,  it  provides  a  variety  of  sport  fishing  with 
accompanying  economic  value  unequaled  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  The  confluence  of  the  Labrador 
Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream  near  Cape  Hatteras 
brings  about  a  mixture  of  northern  and  southern 
fish  species. 

In  addition  to  waterfowl  and  shorebird  hunting,  the 
counties  that  adjoin  the  estuarine  waters  provide  ex- 
cellent hunting  for  deer,  rabbits,  quail,  foxes,  rac- 
coons, and  other  species.  Overexploitation  of  bears 
has  reduced  populations  considerably,  but  this  is  being 
corrected  by  stringent  protection  and  habitat  develop- 
ment on  public  game  lands  where  bear  sanctuaries 
have  been  established. 

Even  more  important,  from  a  monetary  point  of 
view,  is  the  commercial  fishing  industry.  This  depends 
entirely  on  the  estuarine  environment  where  vast 
stretches  of  salt  marshes  and  other  habitat  serve  as 
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a  nursery  for  both  finfish  and  shellfish. 

The  following  is  from  The  Marine  News  Letter. 

"North  Carolina's  commercial  fishery  catch  for  1973 
amounted  to  130.5  million  pounds,  valued  at  nearly 
$16  million.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  37.4  million 
pounds  from  the  1972  total  landings,  but  the  total 
value  of  the  1973  catch  had  a  $4.1  million  increase. 

The  decrease  in  total  pounds  landed  is  attributed 
to  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the  catch  of  men- 
haden and  thread  herring,  which  registered  decreases 
of  17.8  million  pounds  and  17.7  million  pounds  re- 
spectively. These  fish,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  river 
herring  catch,  were  used  for  the  production  of  in- 
dustrial oils,  solubles,  and  fish  meal. 

The  shrimp  catch  was  first  in  value  with  landings 
of  5  million  pounds  valued  at  $4.7  million.  The  men- 
haden catch  was  second  in  value  with  landings  of 
66.9  million  pounds  worth  $2.6  million.  Third  in  value 
was  the  blue  crab  catch  with  12  million  pounds  valued 
at  $1.5  million. 

The  average  ex-vessel  price,  that  is,  the  price  paid 
to  the  fisherman,  was  94  cents  per  pound  for  shrimp 
(heads  on),  64  cents  a  pound  for  calico  scallop  meats, 
31  cents  for  striped  bass,  30  cents  for  flounder,  12 
cents  for  spots,  12  cents  for  hard  crabs,  and  9  cents 
for  gray  trout. 

1973  seemed  to  be  a  good  year  for  flounder  and  spots. 
Some  7.4  million  pounds  of  flounder  worth  $2.2  million 
and  5.4  million  pounds  of  spot  worth  $676,000  were 
landed." 

These  are  off-the-boat  values.  By  the  time  the  catch 
is  processed  and  reaches  the  consumer  its  value  in- 
creases about  ten  times. 

No  one  would  question  the  need  for  economic  de- 
velopment in  eastern  North  Carolina.  But  anyone  with 
an  iota  of  foresight  would  not  want  this  development 
to  take  place  at  the  expense  of  natural  resources  and 
the  entire  environment. 

TPhe  tourist  industry  is  one  of  the  most  lucrative 
in  North  Carolina.  If  it  is  to  be  developed  in  the 
estuarine  areas,  careful  planning  will  be  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  will  be  necessary  to  provide  tourist  ac- 
commodations, but  these  must  be  so-planned  and  so- 
constructed  as  not  to  despoil  the  natural  beauty  and 
natural  resources  that  attract  tourists  to  begin  with. 
The  goose  with  the  golden  eggs  must  be  preserved. 

Second-home  housing  developments  have  already 
seriously  endangered  the  environment  in  some  areas. 
In  essence,  here  is  what  happens.  A  developer  ac- 
quires a  tract  of  land  near  good  fishing  and  hunting 
areas,  usually  on  land  only  a  few  feet  above  mean 
sea  level.  There  is  careful  layout  and  planning,  of 
course,  but  when  the  project  is  finished,  the  houses 
and  lots  sold,  the  developer  departs  with  a  one-time 
profit,  leaving  his  customers  with  mortgage  payments 
and  a  sewage  pollution  problem  —  and  the  possi- 
bility that  the  next  hurricane  will  wipe  out  the  entire 
development. 

Thus  far  we  have  dwelled  on  the  recreational  and 
economic  value  of  sport  fishing,  hunting,  and  com- 
mercial fishing.  There  are  recreational,  and  therefore 
economic,  values  far  beyond  these. 

Unique  swamps  and  marshes  provide  ideal  roving 
grounds  for  bird  watchers,  nature  photographers,  and 
nature  lovers.  National  forests  provide  camping  and 
hiking  facilities.  In  some  localities  alligators  can  still 
be  observed  in  the  wild.  For  botanists  there  are'  rare 
plant  forms  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world. 


There  are  quiet,  quaint  little  towns  and  villages 
usually  marine  oriented,  where  the  relaxed  atmosphere 
is  what  many  tourists  are  looking  for.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  square  miles  of  water  ideally  suited  to  sail- 
ing, water  skiing,  swimming,  bathing,  and  of  course, 
fishing. 

Industry  can  and  will  come  to  estuarine  North 
Carolina.  A  New  York  based  consulting  firm  has  iden- 
tified some  25  sites  for  nuclear  power  plants  in  the 
area.  Whether  any  or  all  of  these  should  be  utilized  is 
highly  debatable.  There  are  already  several  pulp  and 
paper  mills  in  existence  that  in  the  past  have  created 
environmental  problems. 

It  is  up  to  people  with  foresight  and  sincere  desire 
to  preserve  a  decent,  livable  human  environment  to 
make  sure  that  an  incalculably  valuable  area  of  North 
Carolina  will  not  be  prostituted  on  the  altar  of  the 
Almighty  Dollar. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  first  two  pages 
of  a  bill  passed  by  the  1974  second  session  of  the  1973 
General  Assembly,  which  state  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  act.  How  effective  this  legilation  will  be  re- 
mains to  be  seen. 

CHAPTER  1284 
SENATE  BILL  972 
AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE 
COASTAL  AREA  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  enacts: 

Section  1.  G.S.  Chapter  113A  is  hereby  amended  by  adding 
thereto  a  new  Article  7,  to  be  entitled  "Coastal  Area  Manage- 
ment", and  to  read  as  follows: 

"Article  7. 
"Coastal  Area  Management. 
"Part  1.  Organization  and  Goals. 

"§  U3A-100.  Short  title.  —  This  Article  shall  be  known 
as  the  Coastal  Area  Management  Act  of  1974. 

"§  113A-101.  Cooperative  State-local  program.  —  This 
Article  establishes  a  cooperative  program  of  coastal  area 
management  between  focal  and  State  governments.  Local 
government  shall  have  the  initiative  for  planning.  State 
government  shall  establish  areas  of  environmental  concern. 
With  regard  to  planning,  State  government  shall  act  pri- 
marily in  a  supportive  standard-setting  and  review  capacity, 
except  where  local  governments  do  not  elect  to  exercise 
their  initiative.  Enforcement  shall  be  a  concurrent  State- 
local  responsibility. 

"§  113 A- 102.  Legislative  findings  and  goals.  —  (a)  Find- 
ings. It  is  hereby  determine!  and  declared  as  a  matter  of 
legislative  finding  that  among  North  Carolina's  most  valu- 
able resources  are  its  coastal  lands  and  waters.  The  coastal 
area,  and  in  particular  the  estuaries,  are  among  the  most 
biologically  productive  regions  of  this  State  and  of  the 
nation.  Coastal  and  estuarine  waters  and  marshlands  pro- 
vide almost  90  percent  (90%)  of  the  most  productive  sport 
and  commercial  fisheries  on  the  east  coast  of  the  United 
States.  North  Carolina's  coastal  area  has  an  extremely  high 
recreational  and  esthetic  value  which  should  be  preserved 
and  enhanced. 

In  recent  years  the  coastal  area  has  been  subjected  to 
increasing  pressures  which  are  the  result  of  the  often  con- 
flicting needs  of  a  society  expanding  in  industrial  develop- 
ment, in  population,  and  in  the  recreational  aspirations  of 
its  citizens.  Unless  these  pressures  are  controlled  by  coor- 
dinated management,  the  very  features  of  the  coast  which 
make  it  economically,  esthetically,  and  ecologically  rich 
will  be  destroyed.  The  General  Assembly  therefore  finds 
that  an  immediate  and  pressing  need  exists  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  protection,  preservation,  orderly 
development,  and  management  of  the  coastal  area  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  the  implementation  of  the  coastal  area  management 
plan,  the  public's  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  physical,  esthetic, 
cultural,  and  recreational  qualities  of  the  natural  shore- 
lines of  the  State  shall  be  preserved  to  the  greatest  extent 
feasible;  water  resources  shall  be  managed  in  order  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  water  quality  and  to  provide  optimum 
utilization  of  water  resources;  land  resources  shall  be 
managed  in  order  to  guide  growth  and  development  and 
to  minimize  damage  to  the  natural  environment;  and  private 
property  rights  shall  be  preserved  in  accord  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  State  and  of  the  United  States.  ^ 
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Fishing  and 
Fish  Hooks  - 

500  "fears  Ago 

by  Bill  West 

F 

JL  ISHING  was  important  in  North  Carolina  500  years 
ago  as  it  is  today.  First  hand  accounts  by  early  trav- 
elers and  clues  unearthed  by  the  painstaking  ex- 
cavation of  archeologists  tell  us  that  fish  provided  an 
important  part  of  the  Indian's  food  at  many  villages 
and  campsites. 

How  did  the  Indian  catch  fish?  He  used  a  number 
of  methods.  Hakluyt,  historian  of  the  1584  expedi- 
tion of  discovery  on  Roanoke  Island,  wrote  that  an 
Indian  loaded  his  canoe  with  fish  in  a  half  hour's 
time.  John  White's  water  colors,  painted  at  Roanoke 
in  1585-1586,  show  Indians  using  spears  and  a  weir  to 
catch  fish.  Colonel  William  Byrd  told  of  an  Occanee- 
chee  Indian  who  approached  a  sunning  sturgeon, 
slipped  a  noose  over  the  sturgeon's  snout,  and  finally 
landed  the  huge  fish  after  being  dragged  underwater 
and  nearly  drowned. 

Impressions  of  netting  found  covering  the  surfaces 
of  fired  clay  pots  show  that  nets  were  in  widespread 
use.  Such  nets  were  probably  used  in  fishing.  Grooved 
stones,  some  of  them  made  from  fragments  of  broken 
stone  bowls,  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke  and 
other  streams  are  thought  to  have  been  used  as 
sinkers.  Archeological  evidence  suggests  that  there 
may  even  have  been  an  Indian  counterpart  of  the  bare- 
foot boy  with  a  cane  pole. 

Several  Indian  cultures  used  fish  hooks  made  of 
bone.  The  Indian  angler  made  his  own  hooks,  or  more 
likely,  obtained  them  by  barter  from  a  specialist  who 
made  bone  tools. 

Bone  fish  hooks  were  made  from  deer  ulnae,  the 
long  bones  of  large  animals,  deer  toe  bones,  or  even 
small  bones.  The  ulna  bone,  in  its  flat  portion,  was 
an  ideal  hook  blank.  The  long  bones  were  sectioned 
or  broken  to  obtain  slablike  blanks.  A  blank  was 
ground  flat,  the  edges  trimmed,  and  a  shallow  notch 
was  cut  across  the  bone  near  one  end.  Beginning  at 
the  notch  a  groove  was  gouged  or  scraped  lengthwise 
the  blank.  Continued  gouging  cut  through  the  blank 
and  produced  an  elongate  oval.  One  side  of  the  oval 
was  sharpened  into  a  barbless  point. 

The  base  of  the  roughed  out  hook  was  rounded, 
thinned,  and  smoothed  (the  notch  which  served  as  the 
starting  point  for  gouging  the  groove  assured  suf- 
ficient thickness  and  strength  in  the  critical  bend  of 
the  hook).  The  shank  side  of  the  hook  was  rounded 
and  smoothed,  a  groove  was  cut  around  it,  and  the 
hook  was  snapped  off.  A  groove  was  cut  near  the 


Almost  400  years  ago,  John  White  depicted  North  Carolina 
Indians  fishing  in  various  ways.  Hooks  for  hook-and-line 
angling  were  constructed  as  early  as  1350  A.D.  Shown  below 
(about  one-half  size)  are  (left  to  right)  rough  blank  with 
cross  notch  and  beginning  groove  in  natural  depression  of 
bone;  grooved  blank  almost  cut  through;  deer  ulna  bone 
with  completed  hook  still  attached;  and  hook  ready  to  use. 
Artist  Jonnie  Hodgin  depicts  this  in  sketch  form. 

PHOTO  BY  BILL  WEST 
COURTESY  CAROLINA  BIOLOGICAL  SUPPLY  CO. 
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Other  Indian  artifacts  discovered  with  ancient  fish  hooks 
are  this  dish  made  from  a  tortoise  carapace,  and  a  deer 
bone  awl. 


Arrow  points  were  made 
from  deer  toe  bones 
(above)  and  antler  tips 
(right).  They  are  shown 
actual  size. 


end  of  the  shank  to  prevent  the  hook  from  slipping 
off  the  line.  Often  a  hook  was  taken  from  either  end 
of  a  prepared  blank.  Occasionally  hooks  were  made 
from  broken  sections  of  awls  and  similar  bone  tools. 
They  were  made  in  a  variety  of  sizes.  Some  were  flat 
but  others  show  the  curvature  of  the  small  bones  from 
which  they  were  made. 

The  archeological  site  which  produced  the  blanks 
and  hooks  described  above  also  produces  clues  as  to 
the  kinds  of  fish  utilized  by  the  Indians.  Barbed  spines, 


probably  those  of  the  bullhead,  are  common  in  the 
midden  refuse  and  trash  pits.  Ganoid  scales  of  gar 
occur  along  with  vertebrae,  ribs,  and  bone  plates. 
Fish  jaw  bones  with  peglike  teeth,  of  an  unidentified 
species  are  often  found.  "Trash  fish"  apparently  fur- 
nished much  of  the  Indian's  catch  at  this  particular 
site. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  midden  refuse  that  there 
may  have  been  Indian  stories  of  "big  ones  that  got 
away."  Broken  hooks  turn  up  frequently  but  shanks 
outnumber  the  point  sections  by  a  margin  of  around 
10  to  1. 

Indians  at  this  site  produced  a  number  of  tools  and 
utensils  from  bone  and  related  materials.  A  cracked 
but  complete  dish  made  from  a  tortoise  carapace  and 
fragments  of  several  similar  dishes  have  been  found. 
Sections  of  bird  and  small  animal  bones  were  used  as 
beads.  Long  bones  were  cracked  so  that  the  marrow 
could  be  extracted.  Many  of  the  resulting  sharp  bone 
splinters  show  polish  from  their  use  as  awls.  Deer 
toe  bones  were  ground  and  drilled  for  use  as  arrow 
points.  Deer  antler  tips  were  cut  off  and  drilled  into 
the  base  for  a  similar  use.  Beaver,  muskrat,  and  other 
rodent  teeth  were  used  in  woodworking  and  many  of 
the  teeth  found  have  the  tips  broken  outward.  Animal 
teeth  were  drilled  or  grooved  and  used  as  beads,  es- 
pecially the  canine  teeth  of  dogs,  foxes,  and  the 
cats.  Mussel  shells  were  used  as  spoons  and  probably 
as  scrapers  for  working  hides  and  in  pot  making. 

The  site  from  which  these  items  were  recovered 
occupied  a  knoll  along  a  river  bank  which  runs 
through  a  valley  protected  by  bluffs  on  either  side. 
It  was  an  ideal  location  which  afforded  protection 
from  cold  winds,  transportation,  and  an  abundance 
of  food  from  surrounding  woods  and  the  river.  Ter- 
minal date  for  the  site  was  ca.  1350  A.D  according 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  archeologist  who  ex- 
amined the  area  several  years  ago. 

Careful  study  of  items  found  on  sites  such  as  this 
give  a  considerable  insight  into  the  life  of  the  Indian. 
The  cumulative  information  given  by  a  series  of  items 
discarded  in  manufacture  show  how  fish  hooks,  awls, 
dishes,  and  the  many  other  utensils  and  tools  were 
made.  The  abscission  scar  on  the  beam  of  an  antler 
from  which  all  tines  were  broken  for  making  into 
arrow  points  indicates  that  the  shed  antler  was  pick- 
ed up  and  transported  to  camp  as  raw  material.  A 
portion  of  a  deer  skull  has  a  knob  which  indicates  that 
the  antler  had  been  shed  and  that  the  buck  was  killed 
during  late  winter  or  early  spring.  Cut  marks  in  bones 
show  that  stone  knives  were  sharp.  Even  an  idea 
of  the  vegetation  around  the  village  site  is  presented. 
Three  fragments  from  the  base  of  a  fired  Indian  clay 
pot,  when  fitted  together,  show  a  clear  imprint  of 
a  large  oak  leaf.  The  still  plastic  pot  was  placed  on 
the  leaf  and  firing  the  pot  made  the  leaf  imprint 
permanent. 

The  Indian  hunted  and  fished  in  most  of  the  same 
places  that  we  frequent  today.  Look  for  his  artifacts 
that  were  lost  or  discarded.  Concentrations  of  such 
items  could  indicate  an  important  site.  Report  such 
sites  to  competent  archeologists  at  the  Research  Lab- 
oratories of  Anthropology  at  Chapel  Hill.  You  may 
add  another  page  to  the  unfolding  story  of  North  Caro- 
lina's first  hunters  and  fishermen. 

Rights,  Douglas  L.,  The  American  Indian  in  North 
Carolina,  John  F.  Blair,  Winston-Salem,  1957.  279  p. 

Harris,  Frances  Lathan,  Lawson's  History  of  North 
Carolina,  Garrett  &  Massie,  Richmond,  1960.  259  p.  ^ 
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IN  FISHING ... 


Even  The  Bait 
Can  Be  Fun 


by 

Dwight  L.  Peterson 

Clinton 
Photos  by  the  Author 
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HEN  you're  teaching  your 
children  the  fine  art  of  fishing,  is 
there  more  involved  than  hook, 
line,  cork  and  pole?  There  should 
be,  because  there's  a  world  of  "na- 
ture education"  wrapped  around 
this  thing  called  fishing.  And  I 
don't  single  out  the  youngsters 
when  I  speak  of  nature  education. 
I  include  myself  because  when  I 
dip  into  something  I  have  taken 
for  granted  for  so  long,  say  min- 
nows for  example,  I  learn  some- 
thing new. 

Actually,  taking  my  children  fish- 
ing has  been  a  rewarding  experi- 
ence for  me.  But  I'll  have  to  admit 
there  have  been  trying  times  like, 
"Daddy,  my  hook  is  caught  up  in 
that  tree.  Can  you  get  it  down?" 
And  then,  other  times  when  Vickie 
and  Laurie  yell,  "Daddy!  Pete's 
throwing  our  fish  back  in  the  creek 
and  they're  swimming  away!"  It's 
a  known  fact  that  fishing  requires 
patience,  and  if  you  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  teaching  your  chil- 
dren, you  more  than  double  this 
patience.  Don't  falter  or  jump  up 
and  down  on  your  new  fishing  rod, 
believe  me,  it  can  be  fun. 

There  is  something  magical  about 
taking  a  child  fishing.  It  can  be 
seen  in  the  twinkling  of  their  eyes 
and  heard  in  the  echo  of  their 
laughter.  But  sometimes  we  over- 
look the  most  obvious  realities  con- 
nected with  fishing  in  our  haste  to 
fill  a  stringer  for  show.  Many 
times  children  are  just  as  satisfied 
with  one,  or  two,  or  maybe  no  fish 
if  they've  had  fun,  been  entertain- 
ed, or  learned  something  new  and 


Laurie  and  Pete  have  fun  catching  bait  from  a  Sampson 
County  stream.  They  had  so  much  fun  catching  the  min- 
nows, there  was  no  time  left  to  use  the  bait! 


interesting.  This  doesn't  suggest 
that  you  should  defeat  your  pur- 
pose by  not  catching  fish,  it  simply 
means  the  things  children  experi- 
ence on  their  first  trips  are  new 
adventures. 

Think  back.  Remember  your  first 
fishing  trips?  How  did  you  feel 
when  your  dad  let  you  help  dig 
fishing  worms  and  put  them  in  the 
bait  can?  I  can  still  feel,  hear,  see, 
and  even  smell  those  moments.  I 
can  hear  the  grubbing  hoe  strike 
the  black  swamp  soil  near  a  cypress 
knee  or  rotting  log.  I  can  smell  the 
odor  of  decaying  swamp  vegetation 
and  see  the  black  earth  roll  up  with 
the  grubbing  hoe.  Earthworms 
would  wiggle  for  escape  and  when 
I  picked  them  up,  they  felt  like 
cooked  spaghetti  come  alive. 

This  is  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
each  experience  is  an  adventure 
for  a  child.  You  might  label  it  as 
adventures  in  learning.  As  far  as 
fishing  education  is  concerned,  it 
starts  the  moment  you  say,  "Let's 
get  our  stuff  together  and  go  fish- 
ing!" 


E 


ACH  phase  of  the  fishing  trip 
should  be  treated  with  importance 
and  this  includes  introducing  the 
child  to  regulations  and  conserva- 
tion. If  you  are  concerned  about  the 
future  of  our  outdoor  world,  well, 
you  have  no  better  place  to  begin 
than  with  children.  Why?  Because 
they  are  the  future  of  our  out- 
door world.  For  instance,  when  you 
dig  for  earthworms,  or  grubs,  or 
search  for  insects  does  it  end  there? 
It  shouldn't  because  each  of  these 


have  natural  histories,  life  histories, 
that  are  interesting  and  education- 
al. Look  them  up  in  reference 
books.  Learn  about  them.  If  you're 
like  me,  there's  a  chance  of  learn- 
ing something  new  yourself. 

As  far  as  conservation  is  con- 
cerned, for  example,  don't  collect 
or  catch  more  than  you  need.  This 
involves  both  bait  and  game  fish. 
If  you're  after  earthworms,  don't 
dig  in  the  same  spot  each  time. 
Move  to  another  area  and  be  sure 
to  smooth  out  the  grubbed  up 
earth  you've  disturbed.  This  brings 
to  mind  another  thought  and  that 
is,  keep  erosion  in  mind  and  don't 
dig  in  a  spot  that  might  wash  or 
create  a  gully. 

Take  each  phase  of  the  fishing 
trip  individually.  Learn,  teach,  and 
enjoy  it  to  the  fullest.  At  least  once 
or  twice  each  year,  bypass  the  bait 
store  and  try  to  find  or  catch  your 
bait  in  natural  surroundings.  For 
instance,  last  summer,  my  chil- 
dren and  I  planned  a  fishing  trip. 
I  wanted  us  to  use  minnows  for 
bait  and  catch  them  ourselves. 
Thinking  of  past  experiences,  I 
figured  the  children  could  learn  a 
lot  plus  have  a  great  deal  of  fun. 
So,  using  minnows  as  illustration, 
let's  begin  with  the  regulations. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  I  am 
referring  to  the  1973  edition  of  the 
"North  Carolina  Inland  Fishing 
Regulations"  booklet.  The  regula- 
tions begin  on  page  15,  titled; 
"Regulation  3-73,  Regarding  Non- 
game  Fish."  It  states  that  it  is  law- 
ful to  take  nongame  fish  in  the  in- 
land waters  of  North  Carolina  with 
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For  gathering  minnows  much  smaller  than  this  golden 
shiner,  it's  best  to  consider  a  seine.  Be  sure  to  keep  the 
bucket  well  aerated  and  cool  for  long  life  of  the  bait. 


hook  and  line,  rod  and  reel,  by 
casting,  or  by  trotline.  It  also  gives 
the  regulations  required  for  use  of 
net,  seine,  and  minnow  traps.  It  is 
important  to  note  the  section  stat- 
ing, "It  shall  be  unlawful  to  take, 
or  attempt  to  take,  bait  fish  or  fish 
bait  from  designated  public  moun- 
tain trout  waters.  Game  fish  and 
their  young  taken  while  netting 
for  bait  shall  be  immediately  re- 
turned unharmed  to  the  water." 

Also,  note  under  (a)  Manner  of 
Taking  Nongame  Fish:  "Nongame 
fish  may  be  taken  by  hook  and  line 
methods  at  any  time  without  re- 
strictions as  to  size  limits  and  creel 
limits,  except  in  waters  designated 
as  public  mountain  trout  streams, 
where  the  open  season  shall  be  the 
same  as  the  trout  fishing  season." 

It  is  necessary  that  we,  and  our 
children,  understand  and  follow  the 
regulations  set  by  our  State's  Wild- 
life Commission.  They  are  for  our 
benefit  and  created  to  conserve  our 
natural  resources.  The  regulations 
just  mentioned  lay  out  the  require- 
ments for  taking  nongame  fish, 
but  don't  forget  to  check  the  regu- 
lations concerning  the  game  fish 
you'll  be  catching.  If  there  is  any 
question  in  your  mind,  call  your 
local  Wildlife  Protector. 

Now  that  we  have  consulted  the 
regulations,  let's  look  at  the  min- 
now and  his  world.  This  is  dipping 
into  that  "nature  education"  I  spoke 
of  earlier  in  this  article,  and  really 
opens  the  door  for  having  fun  with 
the  bait. 

The  natural  history  of  minnows 


is  broad  and  very  interesting.  Even 
touching  lightly  on  the  subject 
should  spark  interest.  Contrary  to 
the  belief  of  many,  all  small  fish 
are  not  minnows.  The  young,  or 
offspring,  of  our  game  fish  are  not 
minnows  but  are  called  fry,  or  fin- 
gerlings.  Minnows  belong  to  the 
family  Cyprinidae,  which  has  over 
1,000  species.  Some  of  these  species 
are  so  similar,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  them  apart.  In  fact,  it  would 
take  an  expert  to  identify  them. 
But  there  are  minnows  we  can 
identify. 

Take  the  golden  shiner  as  an 
example.  Any  fisherman  that  has 
wet  a  hook  with  an  earthworm  or 
similiar  bait  attached  in  a  slough, 
cove,  some  ponds  and  lakes,  or 
backwater  from  some  creek  or 
river,  has  encountered  the  golden 
shiner  or  "shad  roach."  He's  a  bait 
robbing  little  rascal  and  very  pro- 
lific. A  spawning  female  can  pro- 
duce 200,000  eggs  during  spawning 
season.  Spawning  season  is  when 
the  water  temperature  reaches 
about  68  degrees  or  above.  Al- 
though many  fishermen  dislike  this 
minnow  because  of  his  uncanny 
way  of  emptying  a  baited  hook,  he 
makes  excellent  bait  for  bass  and 
jack. 

There  are  many  interesting  fea- 
tures connected  with  true  minnows 
and  these  are  used  to  assist  with 
identification.  True  minnows  have 
no  teeth  in  the  mouth,  but  do  have 
teeth  in  the  throat.  These  are  called 
pharyngeal  teeth  and  are  used  to 
crush  food  as  it  enters  the  throat. 
Other  features  of  the  true  minnows 


It's  pretty  hard  to  beat  the  old  garden 
hackle  when  it  comes  to  bait.  And 
even  digging  worms  can  be  educational. 

are:  a  deep  forked  tail  (caudal  fin); 
one  short  dorsal  fin  (situated  on 
the  back)  with  soft  rays  and  no 
spines;  no  real  stomach,  simply  an 
enlargement  of  the  intestine;  no 
scales  on  the  head. 

There  are  exceptions,  of  course, 
and  one  is  the  carp.  He  is  not  na- 
tive to  North  America  but,  in  some 
cases  regretfully,  imported.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  minnow  (Cyprini- 
dae) family  but  does  have  stiff 
spines  at  the  front  of  the  dorsal 
fin.  When  most  people  think  of 
minnows,  they  automatically  visu- 
alize small  fish.  But  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case,  especially  with  the 
carp.  Under  ideal  conditions  he  can 
reach  a  weight  of  50  pounds.  I'd 
say  that's  a  good  size  minnow. 

When  the  children  and  I  em- 
barked on  one  of  our  fishing  trips 
last  summer,  we  planned  to  catch 
minnows  like  the  ones  I  was  so 
fond  of  catching  as  a  boy.  My 
friends  and  I  called  them  "river 
runts"  for  some  reason,  but  they 
are  also  known  as  creek  shiners, 
silver  shiners,  or  shiners.  The 
actual  name  is,  Common  Shiner 
(Notropis).  They  can  be  found  in 
our  freshwater  streams  without  too 
much  difficulty.  Look  for  swift  run- 
ning water,  or  narrow  channels  in 
the  stream.  Next,  find  a  spot  where 
the  channel,  or  gut,  empties  into 
a  larger  pocket  or  hole.  The  water 
is  usually  deeper  here  and  the  pace 
of  the  water  movement  is  slower. 

Another  good  place  is  where  swift 
water  runs  over  a  log  and  sudden- 
*  continued  on  page  27 
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Here  are  some  boating  tips  that  may  save 
you  time  and  money,  and  help  make  your 
outings  safer  and  more  enjoyable. 


Fuel  consumption  can  be  reduced  as  much  as  50  percent  if 
the  engine  is  throttled  back  to  the  slowest  speed  that  will 
keep  the  boat  on  plane  (left).  Skiers  can  cut  their  fuel 
costs  almost  in  half  and  still  get  their  skiing  time  by  skiing 
doubles. 


Hard  starting,  rough  idling,  and  excessive  fuel  consumption 
may  indicate  that  spark  plugs  are  in  poor  condition.  Remove 
the  plugs  and  if  there  is  any  question,  change  them;  if  not, 
clean  them  and  reset  the  gap  if  necessary. 


Having  trouble  backing  that  trailer  at  the  launching  ramp? 
Maybe  some  "dry-land"  practice  in  a  vacant  parking  lot  is 
all  you  need.  The  secret  is  to  turn  the  steering  wheel  in 
the  opposite  direction  you  want  the  boat  to  back. 
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Lost? 

Daytime  ....  use  a  watch  At  night ....  use  the  North  Star 


NORTH  STAR  * 
OR  POLAR 5  li 


*    *     *  « 


Hold  a  watch  flat,  face  up  and  turn  it  until  the  hour  hand 
points  directly  at  the  sun.  One-half  the  distance  between 
the  hour  hand  and  twelve  o'clock  will  be  due  south. 


The  night  sky  can  help,  if  you  know  how  to  use  it.  Even 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  star  and  planet  positions, 
you  can  use  the  two  end  stars  of  the  Big  Dipper,  which 
point  north. 
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ECAUSE  we  were  having 
trouble  with  our  friend,  the  flicker, 
damaging  the  cedar  siding  on  our 
ranch-type  farmhouse  with  his 
drumming  in  the  early  spring,  we 
checked  the  specifications  for  mak- 
ing a  flicker-type  house  in  the  little 
pamphlet  entitled  Bird  Furniture 
from  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  and  promptly  built 
and  erected  a  proper  flicker  box 
on  the  end  of  our  house  where 
the  bird  had  been  working  so  dil- 
igently. 

At  first  we  noticed  starlings  try- 
ing to  move  into  the  house,  and 
we  frightened  them  away  at  every 
opportunity.  Then,  sometime  along 
in  February,  we  observed  the  star- 
lings were  not  aggravating  us  any 
more,  and  we  hoped  that  our  ef- 
forts had  banished  them  for  good. 
And  this  was  fine.  We  promptly  for- 
got about  the  little  house,  being 
busy  with  other  outside  tasks  such 
as  planting  flowers  and  trees,  erect- 
ing bluebird  boxes,  and  fighting  the 
endless  battle  with  the  weather  at 
that  time  of  the  year. 

In  mid-May,  while  working 
around  the  shrubbery  at  the  end 
of  the  house,  I  happened  to  hear 
a  slight  scratching  noise  in  the 
flicker  box  above  me.  Thinking  it 
was  probably  a  squirrel  who  had 
decided  to  stake  out  a  claim  on  this 
addendum  to  our  house,  I  glanced 


up  at  the  box.  I  immediately  did 
a  double-take,  and  looked  up  again. 
For  there,  looking  out  upon  and 
around  at  the  world  was  a  little 
fat,  whitish  head,  with  a  hooked 
beak  and  large,  round,  grey  eyes! 
It  was  a  baby  screech  owl!  Sensing 
that  some  disbelieving  human  was 
watching  him  from  below,  he  sud- 
denly withdrew  his  head. 

Of  course  this  was  exciting  news 
for  the  family,  and  we  simply  had 
to  check  the  box  to  find  out  how 
many  babies  were  huddled  deep 
down  inside.  For  the  flicker  box 
was  slightly  deeper  than  necessary 
for  screech  owls,  who  do  not  add 
any  materials  for  their  nest,  but 
use  a  nesting  cavity  "as  is"  when 
found. 

The  flicker  box  is  mounted  about 
13  feet  up,  so  an  aluminum  ladder 
was  as  quietly  as  possible  position- 
ed against  the  house.  All  our  bird- 
houses  are  equipped  with  hinged  or 
removable  tops  for  the  specific  pur- 
pose of  checking  on  nesting  birds 
and  recording  of  the  number  of 
eggs  and  babies  fledged  for  the 
Cornell  University  Laboratory  of 
Ornithology  Nest-Record  Card  Pro- 
gram, so  it  was  a  simple  matter 
to  lift  the  lid  and  peer  inside. 
There,  huddled  in  a  group  on  the 
floor  of  the  box,  were  not  one,  but 
three,  precious  bundles  of  fluffy 
feathers  —  three  baby  screech  owls, 


nearly  grown!  How  had  the  parent 
birds  managed  to  successfully  keep 
their  secret  from  us?  Because  we 
were  so  busy  with  other  activities 
that  we  hadn't  bothered  to  examine 
the  nesting  box  in  several  months? 
Of  course. 

Not  wishing  to  bother  the  babies 
again,  but  in  an  attempt  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  them  in  the  hopes 
of  seeing  the  parent  birds  come  to 
the  box,  and  also  to  observe  them 
taking  the  babies  out  of  the  box 
when  ready  to  leave,  we  began  a 
close  checking  system  on  the  box, 
in  and  out  of  our  house,  for  several 
days.  The  little  owl  (or  one  of  the 
little  owls)  continued  to  climb  up 
to  the  nest  box  entrance  hole,  poke 
out  his  fuzzy  head,  and  look  around 
when  we  would  fortunately  be 
watching.  We  could  usually  tell 
when  an  owlet  was  doing  this  by 
the  scolding  noises  made  by  the 
mockingbirds  and  bluebirds  who 
had  also  discovered  the  baby  owl 
looking  out  of  the  box.  The  red- 
dish-colored mother  owl  (screech 
owls  have  two  color  phases,  red- 
dish-brown and  grey)  was  station- 
ed on  the  branch  of  the  old  oak 
tree  facing  the  nesting  box,  also 
watching  us.  We  did  not  attempt 
to  bother  the  box  again,  as  we 
knew  she  could  be  very  fierce  if 
anything  disturbed  her  babies  and 
would  probably  try  to  attack  us. 

One  hot  and  humid  moonless  Fri- 
day night  a  few  days  later  (May 
17)  my  husband  was  sitting  out  in 
the  yard  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house.  It  was  just  after  dark.  He 
noticed  an  owl  going  back  and 
forth  from  the  edge  of  the  wood- 
lands to  the  box,  sometimes  snap- 
ping its  beak  as  it  passed  by.  He 
assumed  the  mother  owl  was  busy 
feeding  three  hungry  and  growing 
baby  owlets.  And  she  was.  She  was 
also  busy  enticing  three  baby 
owlets  out  of  the  box  and  into  the 
woods  —  as  we  discovered  the  next 
day  when,  failing  to  locate  the 
mother  bird  on  her  customary  tree 
limb,  we  again  checked  the  box. 
Sure  enough,  the  babies  were  gone! 

The  little  reddish-brown  owl  had 
successfully  incubated  three  of  her 
four  eggs,  raised  her  babies,  and 
taken  them  off  into  the  wild,  in 
complete  secrecy  from  the  humans 
who  lived  right  next  door! 

Each  night  we  now  hear  the 
adult  birds  calling  to  each  other 
in  a  quavering  whistle  from  op- 
posite edges  of  the  woodlands;  we 
suspect  they  are  probably  laugh- 
ing at  the  foolish  humans  whom 
they  had  hood-winked!  ^ 
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A 

Mountain 
Gait 


>»'■  by  Leeming  Grimshaw 

A  few  days  ago  when  I  sat  in 
my  car  on  the  streets  of  Sylva,  I 
watched  the  people  as  they  passed 
by  and  I  hoped  to  see  someone  I 
might  know.  It  was  court  week  and 
the  streets  were  filled  with  stran- 
gers who  were  strolling  up  and 
down  the  streets  looking  for 
friends  or  acquaintances. 


since  the  last  time  I  was  here  on 
a  visit  and  times  had  changed. 
There  were  no  wagons  on  the 
street  or  horses  tied  up  at  hitch 
ing  posts.  Automobiles  had  taken 
their  place,  for  everyone  rode  to 
town  in  a  car.  All  the  women  I  saw 
wore  short  dresses  and  no  hat  on 
their  head — none  came  by  wearing 
a  bonnet.  No  man  came  swinging 
down  the  street,  walking  in  that 
conspicuous  bobbing  up  and  down 
motion,  that  marked  the  gait  of 
every  mountain  man. 
•  In  the  old  days,  strangers  used 
to  make  fun  of  the  way  these 
mountain  men  walked.  They  would 
point  with  scorn  at  them  and  com- 
ment about  the  way  they  galloped 
up  and  down  the  street.  These 
strangers  forgot  that  this  was,  by 


far,  the  easiest  way  to  walk. 

I  took  many  of  them  for  long 
walks  and  I  used  to  chuckle  to  my- 
self at  the  way  they  would  slip  and 
fall  in  rough  country.  A  few  want- 
ed to  learn  to  walk,  our  way.  I 
showed  them  how  to  push  them- 
selves forward  with  the  toe  of  each 
foot  as  they  took  a  step,  I  explain- 
ed that  deer  walk  on  their  toes.  As 
they  put  their  foot  to  the  ground 
they  pushed  each  toe  forward  un- 


the 
a  firm 


oting  for  each  step. 


Margaret  Morley,  in  her  book, 
The  Carolina  Mountains,  explain 
ed  that  all  mountain  men  bounce 
up  and  down  as  they  walk.  Horace 
Kephart  wrote  in  the  The  Southern 
Highlanders,  "All  mountain  men 
walk  as  if  every  jo  i  n  t  in  their 
body  is  loose."  Kephart  explained 
that  these  same  men  have  been 
known  to  leave  their  home  in  North 
Carolina  at  dark  to  go  up  over  the 
Smokies  and  down  the  Tennessee 
side  to  a  little  grist  mill.  There  to 
pick  up  a  bushel  of  corn  meal,  put 
it  on  their  shoulder  and  walk  back 
over  the  Smokies  to  their  whiskey 
still  in  North  Carolina,  arriving 
there  before  daylight. 

Times  have  changed  and  the 
years  have  slipped  by,  and  with  it, 
the  art  of  walking  has  changed. 
Our  mail  carrier  Mr.  Jim  Bradley 
used  to  carry  the;  mail  from  Cash- 


iers  Valley  to  Highlands  and  re- 
turn. He  would  leave  Cashiers 
Valley  in  the  morning.  Carry  the 
mail  by  Whitesides  Cove,  Horse 
Cove,  on  to  Highlands  and  return 
to  Cashiers  Valley  in  time  to  work 
in  his  garden  that  afternoon.  This 
is  a  distance  of  about  25  miles 
and  Mr.  Bradley  walked  it  six  days 
a  week. 

1^ 


...semen  used  to,  can  be  brought 
back  if  people  will  try.  Believe  me, 
this  is  the  easiest  way  to  cover 
ground  on  foot.  Remember  that 
you  push  yourself  along  with  the 
toe  of  each  foot,  as  you  take  a 
step.  Try  it  with  slow  motion:— ^1|4 
Take  a  long  step  forward  with  your 
right  foot,  bend  your  leg  at  the 
knee  and  place  your  foot  firmly  on 
the  ground.  As  you  lean  forward, 
raise  the  heel  of  your  left  foot  and 
push  your  Body  forward  with  the 
toe  of  that  foot.  Be  sure  to  keep 
your  balance  as  you  raise  your 
body  and  swing  this  foot  forward. 
Now  you  will  lower  your  body  as 
you  reach  forward  with  this,  left 
foot  and  place  it  on  the  ground. 

Deer  hunters,  turkey  hunters 
and  squirrel  hupters  all  try  to  walk 
quietly  through  the  woods  while 
they  are  hunting.  There  is  no  rea- 
son for  a  person  who  pushes  him- 
self forward  with  the  toe  of  each 
foot,  as  he  takes  a  step,  to  make 
noise  in  the  leaves  on  the  ground. 


Editor's  note:  Dr.  Stanford  is  an 
old  friend  of  Wildlife  in  North 
Carolina;  sportsmen  may  find  his 
proposal  to  pay  landowners  to  raise 
game  interesting.  We  regret  that 
space  limitations  required  some 
editing  of  this  interesting  letter. 
However,  the  meaning  of  his  mes- 
sage has  not  been  altered. 


I  am  writing  this  letter  entitled 
"Something  I  Wish  to  Do  Before 
I  Die." 

I  have  been  working  on  this 
"something"  since  the  1930's.  Some 
of  it  is  on  the  way.  But  it's  not  here 
yet  and  it  obviously  should  be  here. 
Since  the  .30's  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  the  state  to  make  the  quail  a 


crop  and  the  dove  a  crop,  a  part 
of  our  farm  product.  If  and  when 
this  is  done  we  will  have  made  a 
prominent  place  for  these  birds  in 
this  world.  But  if  we  don't  do  it, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  doubtful  we 
can  preserve  these  birds  'til  the 
end  of  time.  We  don't  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  our  forests 
or  to  our  farms;  we  don't  know  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  place  for 
our  quail  and  doves.  They  might 
possibly  go  the  path  of  the  pas- 
senger pigeon. 

We  wish  to  furnish  adequate 
hunting  and  yet  we  know  that  hunt- 
ing has  to  be  controlled.  You  have 
got  to  have  enough  and  its  got  to 
be  protected.  The  farmers  that  raise 
these  birds  have  got  to  be  paid.  So 
let's  do  it  and  do  it  successfully. 

Just  this  month  I  have  added  a 
couple  of  birds  (ducks  and  geese) 
to  this  program  (of  raising  game 
on  farms).  I  have  been  told  today 
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that  this  part  of  it  has  been  started 
down  near  the  coast.  I  thank  God 
they  are  doing  it  and  I  am  glad 
that  somebody  else  thought  of  it 
before  I  did.  I  add  one  paragraph 
to  the  above  statement. 

Let's  add  ducks  and  geese  to  our 
game  crop.  Let's  see  to  it  every 
patch  of  water  big  enough  shall 
provide  a  place  to  take  care  of 
ducks  and  geese  as  long  as  they 
exist. 

I'd  love  to  see  all  these  things 
done  before  I  die;  but  if  It  does 
not  happen,  I  hope  other  people 
will  have  a  chance  to  see  it  happen. 
So  please,  let's  get  on  with  this 
thing  —  and  NOW! 

W.  Raney  Stanford,  M.D. 

Durham 

Deer/Carrie  Diseases 

Anaplasmosis  is  a  Rickettsial  dis- 
ease of  cattle  which  is  transmitted 
by  biting  insects.  In  the  past  there 
was  speculation  that  deer  served 
as  reservoirs  of  this  disease,  but 
recent  research  has  proven  that 
deer  are  not  involved  in  the  epi- 
demiology of  anaplasmosis.  Of  a 
total  of  262  deer  collected  among 
herds  of  cattle  in  anaplasmosis- 
enzootic  areas  of  10  southeastern 
states,  none  was  found  to  harbor 
the  disease  organism. 

Brucellosis,  a  bacterial  disease  of 
cattle,  is  caused  by  Brucella  abor- 
tus. Reports  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  As- 
sociation and  in  the  Journal  of 
Wildlife  Management  show  white- 
tailed  deer  to  be  insignificant  as  a 
source  of  brucellosis  in  domestic 
animals. 

Leptospirosis  is  a  bacterial  dis- 
ease affecting  many  mammals  and 
is  found  in  cattle  as  well  as  deer, 
raccoons,  opossums,  cats,  dogs,  etc. 
The  Leptospira  associated  with 
problems  in  cattle  is  only  rarely 
found  in  deer  and  vice  versa.  There- 
fore cross-infection  problems  would 
be  rare.  The  leptospires  are  usually 
spread  through  water  supplies. 

EHD-Bluetongue  is  a  virus  dis- 
ease transmitted  by  biting  insects. 
USDA  research  personnel  reported 
in  the  Journal  of  Veterinary  Re- 
search that  cattle  are  reservoirs 
of  this  disease  for  wild  ruminants. 
Cattle  rarely  show  symptoms,  when 
infected,  but  infected  deer  often  die. 

Facioliasis,  as  caused  by  infection 
with  the  large  American  liver  fluke 
( Fascioloides  magna),  is  a  disease 
of  cattle  for  which  deer  serve  as 
reservoirs.  This  liver  fluke  is  rarely 
seen  in  cattle,  but  when  it  does 
occur  it  can  be  concluded  that  deer 


were  responsible.  It  does  not  com- 
plete its  life  cycle  in  cattle.  This 
fluke  infection  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  infection  with  the  small- 
er liver  fluke  of  cattle  (Fasciola  he- 
patica).  Deer  do  not  become  in- 
fected with  this  parasite. 
Sincerely, 

Forest  E.  Kellogg,  Ph.D. 
Leader,  Field  Operations 
Southeastern  Cooperative 
Wildlife  Disease  Study 
The  University  of  Georgia 
Athens,  Ga. 

Linville  Gorge  Canoe  Problems 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  read  "The  Miracle 
of  Linville  Gorge"  by  Jim  Hudson 
in  the  May  issue,  wherein  he  speaks 
in  glowing  terms  of  canoeing  in 
the  Gorge.  I  find  it  questionable  as 
to  how  much  white  water  canoeing 
experience  Mr.  Hudson  has  had 
for  him  to  recommend  the  river 
through  the  Gorge  for  canoeing. 


Better  stick  to  streams  like  this  for 
your  canoeing. 

Anyone  who  enjoys  backpacking 
his  canoe  certainly  can  canoe 
through  the  Gorge,  providing  he 
enjoys  it  to  the  extent  of  carrying 
it  one-half  of  every  mile.  If  he 
doesn't  carry  that  much,  his  canoe 
will  probably  be  left  in  the  river 
in  many  small  pieces,  with  a  good 
possibility  of  the  canoeist  being 
there  with  it. 

The  river  is  full  of  huge  boulders, 
undercut  rocks,  large  drops,  and 
souseholes  which  make  it  quite 
dangerous  even  at  the  lowest  water 
levels  to  even  consider  canoeing  it. 
Jamie  McEwen,  the  U.  S.'s  Bronze 


Medal  winner  in  Olympic  white 
water  canoeing,  and  his  brother 
Tom,  an  expert  paddler  also,  at- 
tempted the  Gorge  last  year  in 
their  decked  canoe  and  kayak.  They 
went  in  early  one  morning  expect- 
ing to  get  out  that  afternoon.  The 
next  day,  late  in  the  afternoon,  they 
walked  out  the  bottom  of  the  Gorge 
carrying  their  boats  which  were  all 
but  demolished. 

Anyone  who  manages  to  canoe 
the  Gorge  without  carrying  more 
than  he  paddles  will  make  the 
article's  title  quite  appropriate. 
Don't  be  misled  into  trying  it. 

Bob  Benner 

Morganton 
Editor's  Note:  Mr.  Benner  teaches 
canoeing  at  Western  Piedmont  Com- 
munity College,  and  is  on  the  staff 
of  the  Red  Cross  National  Aquatic 
School.  In  December,  1973,  he  com- 
pleted "Carolina  Whitewater,  A  Ca- 
noeist Guide  to  Western  North 
Carolina"  which  covers  some  900 
miles  of  canoeing  streams  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  State. 

Birds  Weep  Too 

Birds  weep  indeed  heartbreak- 
ingly.  Standing  close  to  his  mate 
who  lay  motionless  on  a  walk 
underneath  my  window,  a  towhee 
emitted  sounds  similar  to  human 
sobbing.  Misjudging  in  flight,  she 
had  crashed  against  the  glass  with 
a  knockout  blow. 

Feeling  helpless,  careful  not  to 
intrude  on  his  grief,  I  kept  a  vigil 
with  the  distraught  bird. 

Sixty  minutes  later  her  body 
quivered  several  times.  Hopping 
about  excitedly,  he  chirped  en- 
couragement and  soon  slowly  she 
began  rolling  to  and  fro. 

When  the  female  got  to  her  feet 
the  two  huddled  silently  for  a  long 
time.  And  then  they  flew  away 
together. 

Mildred  Pearl  Ferris 
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•  GROUNDHOGS 
From  page  7 

pieces,  dip  it  in  batter  and  crumbs,  and  fry  it  in  hot 
bacon  grease,  butter,  or  oil. 

Conclusion 

If  you  are  not  interested  in  hunting  or  eating 
groundhogs,  what  good  are  they?  Some  landowners 
wonder,  but  they  do  have  redeeming  values.  For 
many  small  and  mid-sized  wild  creatures  —  mammals, 
birds,  and  reptiles  —  that  are  not  equipped  to  dig 
dens,  groundhog  burrows  are  havens  in  emergencies, 
during  fires,  in  winter  as  protection  from  cold  and 
wind,  and  as  natal  dens  in  spring.  Rabbit  popula- 
tions, for  example,  benefit  by  living  in  association  with 
groundhogs. 

Groundhogs  benefit  people  by  being  active  and  there- 
fore observable  during  daylight.  In  the  past  their 
skins  were  sometimes  tanned  and  used  for  such  things 
as  shoe  strings  and  whips.  Groundhogs  make  good 


•  SPOTLIGHTING 
From  page  8 

are  known  to  have  been  killed  on  the  area  during  the 
two-week  hunting  season.  The  results  were  similar  on 
Santeetlah  in  that  at  least  13  antlered  bucks  were 
taken  during  the  deer  season  on  that  area. 

While  concern  may  still  be  expressed  by  many 
sportsmen  about  deer  populations  on  the  Santeetlah 
and  Fires  Creek  areas,  it  is  felt  that  the  efforts  of 
this  study  should  help  to  lessen  the  feeling  that  the 
areas  are  void  of  deer. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  the  method  employed  may 
not  provide  all  the  answers  that  the  many  sportsmen 
request  or  that  are  desired  by  the  biologist.  But  it 
does  establish  the  fact  that  this  method  can  show  that 
deer  are  on  an  area  when  their  presence  is  questioned. 
In  an  effort  to  further  evaluate  this  method  and  to 
gather  information  on  the  presence  of  deer,  night 
counts  were  conducted  twice  on  seven  additional  west- 
ern game  lands  areas  in  February  1974  and  plans  call 
for  these  counts  to  be  continued  in  the  future.  ^ 


•  FUN  WITH  BAIT 
from  page  21 

ly  filters  into  a  deeper  pocket  of 
slower,  twisting  water  on  the  down- 
stream side  of  the  log.  These  min- 
nows are  usually  found  in  these 
spots  and  will  be  found,  sometimes 
deep,  darting  about  catching  food 
drifting  down  with  the  current. 
And  here  we  find  the  best  method 
for  catching  them  with  hook  and 
line. 

All  you  need  is  about  three  feet  of 
sewing  thread,  a  keen  limb  or  sap- 
ling about  three  to  four  feet  long, 
one  of  the  smallest  hooks  on  the 
market  (hair  hook),  and  bait.  No 
cork  is  necessary.  The  bait  should  be 
very  small  (tiny  would  be  a  better 
word),  and  tough  enough  to  stay 
on  the  hook  fairly  well.  Tiny  bits 
of  fat  meat,  small  bits  or  slices  of 
earthworm,  and  small  balls  of 
dough  make  good  bait.  A  small 
amount  of  cotton  can  be  mixed 


pets;  they  play  like  kittens  when  they  are  young,  and 
in  winter  you  do  not  have  to  look  after  them.  Give 
them  a  place  to  dig  in  and  hibernate,  and  they  are 
content  until  spring  calls  them  to  be  up  and  about, 
starting  a  new  year.  ^ 


A  startled  doe  stands  motionless  as  the  spotlight  reflects  in 
her  eyes.  She  will  soon  move  on  after  being  recorded,  with 
no  ill  effects  whatsoever. 


reaches  a  depth  the  minnows  are 
feeding  when  it  reaches  them.  The 
catching  will  be  up  to  you  but  prac- 
tice will  do  wonders.  And  if  you 
think  children  will  not  have  a  ball 
catching  these  little  darting  min- 
nows, you  should  have  seen  my 
children.  They  had  so  much  fun 
with  the  bait  minnows,  we  had  no 
time  left  for  actual  fishing.  It  was 
getting  dark  so  I  released  the  min- 
nows back  in  the  creek  and  we 
went  home,  fully  satisfied.  There 
would  be  other  times. 

It  just  goes  to  show  that  if  you 
want  to  have  fun  with  your  chil- 
dren while  fishing,  just  have  fun 
with  the  bait.  Do  a  little  research, 
with  your  children  assisting,  and 
learn  things  that  will  make  your 
children's  eyes  widen.  By  the  way, 
did  you  know  that  the  earthworm 
is  known  as  America's  plowman,  it 
eats  dirt,  and  has  five  hearts  .  . .  ?!^ 


with  the  dough  to  make  it  stay 
on  the  hook  longer.  One  of  the  best 
baits  I  have  used  is  freshwater  mus- 
sel. Crack  the  mussel  (just  one  will 
make  several  hundred  baits)  and 
cut  out  bits  of  the  tougher  parts 
of  the  insides. 

Once  you  have  your  rig  assem- 
bled, and  your  hook  baited,  move 
along  the  stream  slowly.  Easy 
movement  is  essential  because  min- 
nows are  sensitive  to  movement, 
and  wading  is  better  than  bank 
searching.  Find  the  haunts  of  the 
minnows  and  shade  the  area  with 
your  hand  or  hat  to  aid  your  vision 
into  the  water.  When  a  school  of 
minnows  is  found,  wet  your  line 
and  bait  so  it  will  sink  naturally. 
Then  flip  the  bait  a  few  feet  up- 
stream from  the  location  of  the 
minnow  school  and  let  it  drift  down 
to  them.  It  will  be  best  to  keep 
flipping  the  bait  until  you  find  it 


SUNFISH 


BLUEGILL 


The  bluegill 
has  plenty  of 
nicknames,  but 
whatever  you  call 
him,  he's  a  rea' 
fighter.  The  short, 
black  earflap  and  spot 
on  the  back  part  of 
the  dorsal  fin  will 
set  it  apart  from 
close  relatives. 

REDEAR 

The  shellcracker  does 
not  have  the  wavy 
lines  on  its  cheek 
like  the  pumpki 
seed.  But  the 
red  or  buff 
"ear"  bor 
der  gives 
it  away. 


One  of  the  most  highly  colored  of  this 
family  is  the  pumpkinseed  or  common  sun- 
fish.  Yellows,  greens 
and  blues  speckle  this 
ittle  panfish. 


The  faint  blotches  or  bars  and 
five  or  six  dorsal  spines  set 
the  white  crappie  apart  from 
the  darker,  more  "speckled" 
black  crappie. 


The  deep  orange  of  the  breast  at  spawning 
time  gives  the  redbreast  or  robin  its 
name.  A  great  stream  fish,  it  has  a  long 
dark  ear  flap. 


JlBKARV    BLDG  ^  27fc0l 

SLEIGH 


The  warmouth  won't  win  any  popularity 
contests,  but  it  is  present  in  weedy, 
warm  ponds  and  streams  statewide. 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


We  hope  that  the  increased 
number  of  reports  of  bluebirds 
this  year  indicate  that  they  are 
making  a  comeback  after  years 
of  decline.  Guaranteed  limited 
edition  prints  of  this  painting 
and  others  are  available  from 
National  Wildlife  Art  Exchange, 
Inc.,  1601  20th  Street,  PO  Draw- 
er 3385,  Vero  Beach,  Fla.  32960. 
Painting  by  A.  E.  Gilbert. 
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Brown 

Thrashers 


Perhaps  voicing  their  disapproval  of  the  in- 
trusion by  the  photographer,  these  brown 
thrashers  are  letting  somebody  know  about 
it.  They  are  birds  of  the  thickets  and  wood- 
land edges  but  will  come  to  the  feeder  for  a 
handout  and  can  hold  their  own  in  any 
crowd. 


p 

W  ALL  the  roll. 

The  Cane  River,  Thompson  River,  Jacob's  Fork, 
Linville  River,  South  Toe  River,  Upper  Creek,  Steels 
Creek,  Caney  Fork,  Nantahala  River,  South  Mills 
River,  Green  River  .  .  . 

What  you  have  just  read  is  a  partial  list  of  trout 
streams  in  western  North  Carolina  that  either  al- 
ready are  —  or  may  soon  be  —  in  trouble.  It  is  only 
a  partial  list  because  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
to  name  all  of  the  trout  streams  that  are  threatened 
with  deterioration  or  destruction. 

Knowledgeable  anglers  will  recognize  some  of  the 
above  streams  as  being  among  the  best  in  the  state. 
It  will  also  be  obvious  the  list  includes  all  types  of 
waters,  both  small  and  large.  It  includes  not  only 
streams  under  "general"  regulations,  but  some  under 
"native"  and  "trophy"  regulations. 

Why?  What  is  happening  to  North  Carolina's  trout 
streams? 

To  get  a  rough  idea,  let's  look  at  those  listed  above. 
The  Cane  River  —  a  "general"  stream  —  is  being 
silted  by  sand  and  gravel  operations.  The  Thompson 
River  —  a  "native"  stream  —  was  practically  destroy- 
ed by  recent  highway  construction.  The  Linville  River 
is  being  silted  by  runoff  largely  from  development. 
The  Nantahala  River  is  getting  silt  from  highway 
construction.  Caney  Fork  was  recently  sold  to  a 
Florida  land  developer,  and  its  future  is  unknown.  A 
massive  clearcut  logging  operation  deteriorated  the 
lower  part  of  the  South  Mills  a  few  years  back.  Parts 
of  the  South  Toe  and  Jacob's  Fork  are  being  develop- 
ed. The  Green  River  may  become  the  victim  of  an 
electrical  power  impoundment.  Upper  and  Steels 
creeks  are  threatened  by  highway  construction. 

In  some  of  the  above  examples,  the  damage  has 
already  been  done.  In  others,  the  damage  is  occurring 
now.  In  some  cases,  work  by  various  agencies  is 
helping  prevent  damage.  And  finally,  some  of  these 
streams  are  merely  threatened  and  it  is  too  early  to 
say  what  the  outcome  will  be. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  these  problems  and 
others  like  them  are  common  threats  to  high  quality 
trout  waters  in  western  North  Carolina  and  virtually 
no  stream  is  absolutely  safe. 

"What  does  it  matter  how  many  miles  of  public 
streams  we've  got  if  water  quality  becomes  so  low 
that  the  streams  won't  support  trout?"  says  Don 
Baker,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Inland  Fisheries,  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  "Maintaining  water 
quality  is  the  single  most  important  part  of  trout 
management.  We've  got  a  lot  of  fine  trout  water  in 
this  state,  but  unless  we're  careful,  we  could  lose  it 
almost  overnight." 

To  further  illustrate,  let  me  tell  you  obout  a  stream 
I  visited  last  year.  Once,  not  long  ago,  this  trout 
stream  was  a  very  fine  piece  of  water.  Its  banks  were 
heavily  wooded  and  the  water  flowed  clear  all  year, 
even  under  moderate  flooding.  Because  of  shaded 
banks  and  abundant  springs,  the  water  temperature 
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remained  cool  even  during  the  hottest  summer  months. 
Many  species  of  insects  lived  in  the  stream,  and  they 
in  turn  provided  food  for  a  healthy  population  of  both 
wild  and  stocked  trout. 

But  no  more.  Last  fall,  I  spent  the  better  part  of 
two  days  on  this  stream.  I  followed  it  from  near  its 
source  high  on  the  mountain  down  to  the  foothills. 

The  stream  no  longer  babbled  reassuringly.  It  had 
a  death  rattle. 

On  the  upper  end,  I  found  a  new  recreational  hous- 
ing development.  Brochures  described  it  as  having 
been  carefully  planned  to  protect  the  "environment." 
Swiss  chalets  covered  the  mountainside,  sitting  on 
raw  earth  eroded  by  rains.  New  roads  had  been  cut 
through  the  hills.  Bridges  spanned  the  tiny  head- 
waters. Rain  water  —  once  slowed  and  filtered  by 
thick  vegetation  —  ran  rapidly  into  the  stream,  turn- 
ing it  the  color  of  creamed  coffee. 

Half  a  mile  downstream,  I  found  a  trailer  court  on 
the  banks  of  the  stream.  Bulldozers  had  pushed  up 
bulkheads  of  earth  filling  in  the  bottomlands  along 
the  stream  to  create  room  for  more  mobile  homes. 
Septic  tanks  lined  the  stream  adding  their  poison 
to  the  silt. 

Hardly  was  I  out  of  sight  of  the  trailer  court,  when 
I  found  a  privately  owned  mountain  that  had  been 
clearcut  by  loggers.  They  had  taken  every  tree  from 
the  peak  to  the  banks  of  the  stream.  Brush  and  logs 
lay  in  the  water  and  silt  ran  down  the  side  of  the 
mountain  into  the  stream.  The  stream  ran  brown  and 
warm  under  the  hot  sun. 

Farther  down,  I  drove  along  a  road  that  paralleled 
the  stream.  It  was  a  new  road,  and  like  most  new 
roads,  it  challenged  rather  than  accepted  the  rolling 
landscape.  Huge  muddy  swathes  were  cut  through 
the  hills.  More  silt.  Once  this  had  been  the  best  part 
of  the  stream. 

Still  farther  downstream,  where  big  pools  had  once 
harbored  the  stream's  biggest  trout,  I  found  the  first 
of  several  sand  and  gravel  mining  operations.  Bull- 
dozers shoved  the  stream  around,  re-routing  it.  Huge 
scoops  and  vacuums  dipped  and  sucked  sand  out  of 
the  stream  bed,  releasing  slugs  of  silt  which  flowed 
thickly  downstream.  Gravel  was  crushed  by  big  ma- 
chines and  washed  by  a  diverted  flow  from  the  stream. 
The  dirty  water  flowed  back  into  the  stream. 

I  was  no  longer  looking  at  a  trout  stream,  or  anything 
that  resembled  a  trout  stream.  Even  farther  down- 
stream, I  found  other  types  of  mining  and  develop- 
ment. Municipalities  dumped  raw  sewage  into  the 
stream,  and  industries  befouled  it  with  all  sorts  of 
unspeakable  wastes.  Once,  this  part  of  the  stream  had 
been  fine  smallmouth  bass  water. 

At  its  source,  the  stream  was  seriously  crippled. 
Farther  down,  it  was  rapidly  dying.  On  the  lower  end, 
it  was  dead. 

Ah  hah,  you  say.  You  are  telling  me  about  a  stream 
that  has  been  an  unfortunate  victim,  but  we've  got 
a  lot  of  streams  left  —  some  4,000  miles  of  them.  We 
can  afford  to  lose  a  few  for  progress. 

But  the  stream  I  described  is  not  really  all  that 
unusual.  What  has  happened  to  it  is  happening  or 
can  happen  —  to  some  degree  —  on  nearly  every 
trout  stream  in  this  state. 

It  only  takes  one  careless  development  to  destroy 
a  trout  stream.  It  only  takes  one  improperly  run 
sand  and  gravel  operation,  one  poorly  planned  high- 
way, one  source  of  pollution,  one  careless  logging 
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operation,  one  dam,  one  mine. 

A  trout  stream  is  a  very  fragile  thread  of  life.  If 
you  damage  the  thread  anywhere  along  its  length, 
the  balance  of  life  is  disrupted. 

My  work  with  the  Wildlife  Commission  requires  a 
great  deal  of  travel.  Because  of  this,  I  see  what 
is  happening  to  our  trout  fishing  on  a  wide  scale.  And 
the  simple  and  inescapable  fact  is  that  our  trout 
streams  could  become  endangered  species.  Too  many 
things  are  happening  to  them  too  fast. 

Along  with  most  trout  fishermen,  I  have  worried 
about  the  fate  of  such  famous  streams  as  Slickrock 
and  Little  and  Big  Santeetlah  creeks  and  the  road 
that  threatens  them.  I  have  worried  about  the  Smok- 
ies' streams  —  Hazel  and  Eagle  —  and  the  trans- 
mountain  park  road  that  if  it  is  ever  built  will  hurt 
them.  I  mourn  for  the  Thompson  River,  and  other 
streams  we  have  lost. 

I  also  have  seen  what  is  happening  to  tiny  un- 
named feeder  streams  and  streams  that  have  no 
widespread  reputations,  though  they  are  just  as  im- 
portant. 

ClVILIZATION  is  making  rapid  changes  in  many 
streams,  and  our  sons  and  daughters  could  confront 
the  possibility  that  trout  fishing  in  North  Carolina  is 
only  something  "daddy  did." 

Recently,  however,  there  have  been  some  hopeful 
signs.  For  example,  as  a  result  of  a  cooperative  proj- 
ect between  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
and  the  N.  C.  Mining  Division,  new  restrictions  have 
been  placed  on  mining  operations  —  particularly  sand 
and  gravel  operations.  These  operations  are  no  longer 
permitted  within  the  actual  streambed,  and  settling 
ponds  for  the  gravel  washing  operations  must  be 
maintained.  This  will  help,  of  course,  but  only  time 
will  tell  how  successful  these  new  restrictions  will  be. 
And,  so  far,  there  is  still  no  practical  solution  to  the 
"wildcat"  sand  and  gravel  operator  who  goes  into  a 
stream  without  a  permit.  Such  operations  are  usually 
brief  and  destructive.  The  violators  are  hard  to  catch. 

Another  encouraging  sign  concerns  the  new  logging 
procedures  being  carried  out  on  public  lands  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Service.  Clearcuts  are  being  scattered 
and  limited  to  50  acres  or  less,  and  buffer  zones  where 
no  lumber  is  cut  are  being  left  along  the  banks  of 
creeks.  Roads  are  being  quickly  seeded  to  prevent 
runoff.  This  is  a  tremendous  improvement  over  pre- 
vious practices  —  like  the  one  that  crippled  lower 
South  Mills  —  and  as  long  as  these  new  procedures 
are  carefully  monitored  by  the  Forest  Service  and 
other  agencies,  streams  on  Forest  Service  lands  should 
not  be  seriously  harmed  by  logging.  Again  time  will 
tell. 

Of  course,  private  logging  ventures  are  still  not 
under  these  restrictions,  and  these  will  continue  to 
cause  troubles  for  trout  streams. 

New  controls  are  being  imposed  on  highway  con- 
structions. Recently,  massive  silt  control  measures 
were  undertaken  on  Rt.  181  from  Morganton  to  Lin- 
ville  in  an  effort  to  curtail  siltation  in  Upper  and 
Steels  creeks.  Brush  barriers,  log  dams  (constructed  by 
U.  S.  Army  reservists),  careful  reseeding,  silt  nets  and 
many  other  controls  were  imposed,  adding  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  project.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
these  controls  may  cost  as  much  as  $300,000  more  than 
the  original  estimate  for  the  highway.  It  is  proper 
that  such  costs  be  considered  part  of  the  project 
in  any  future  highway  construction  affecting  clean 


waters. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  measure  the  final  effect  on 
Steels  and  Upper  creeks  but  it  looks  promising.  Coop- 
erative efforts  by  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, the  U.  S.  Forest  Service,  the  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  U.  S.  Army  will  apparently  pay 
off,  and  if  so,  the  sad  Thompson  River  experience 
may  not  be  repeated  again. 

Land  development  —  particularly  for  recreational 
uses  —  is  still  a  major  problem,  however.  Western 
North  Carolina  is  undergoing  massive  development  — 
much  of  it  by  out-of-state  companies  with  dubious 
.environmental  consciences  Huge  chunks  of  near 
wilderness  lands  are  being  developed.  It  means  new 
economic  life  for  some  communities,  but  it  also  means 
the  loss  of  a  natural  forest  heritage  and  the  deterior- 
ation of  many  fine  trout  streams. 

So  far,  there  seems  to  be  little  promise  that  this 
kind  of  development  will  be  controlled,  but  certainly 
the  deterioration  of  the  streams  can  be  moderated, 
even  under  existing  laws  if  violators  are  detected  in 
time.  Also,  some  moderate  hope  was  generated  by 
the  passage  of  the  Coastal  Land  Use  Bill  in  the  past 
Legislature.  If  a  similar  bill  is  passed  for  the  moun- 
tain areas,  it  could  help. 

Surprisingly,  the  means  already  exist  for  control- 
ling many  of  the  threats  to  our  trout  streams.  What 
is  needed  most  urgently  is  a  network  of  "watchdogs" 
to  keep  the  enforcing  agencies  on  top  of  possible  prob- 
lems as  they  develop. 

For  example,  let  s  say  that  you  are  traveling  through 
the  western  counties  or  fishing  a  mountain  trout 
stream.  Let's  say  you  see  a  silt  problem.  Perhaps  you 
see  a  sand  and  gravel  operation  or  development  that 
is  silting  a  stream  badly.  Or  perhaps,  it's  a  logging 
operation  or  some  sort  of  highway  construction. 

What  should  you  do? 

In  the  first  place,  don't  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  the  agencies  who  control  silt  or  pollution 
are  necessarily  aware  of  the  problem.  They  may  be 
—  and  they  may  be  working  to  stop  it  —  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  may  not  know  about  it. 

It's  a  big  state,  after  all. 

Your  duty  is  to  report  what  you  have  seen,  and  it 
does  not  matter  whether  the  problems  are  being 
caused  on  public  or  private  land.  The  water  and  fish 
in  every  trout  stream  in  this  state  belong  to  you.  They 
are  public  property,  even  if  the  stream  lies  on  private 
land  where  you  cannot  fish. 

In  matters  affecting  water  quality  (silt,  pollution, 
etc.),  you  should  first  call  the  N.  C.  Office  of  Water 
and  Air  Resources  in  Raleigh.  Then,  you  should 
contact  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission's 
Division  of  Inland  Fisheries,  also  in  Raleigh. 

Your  phone  call  could  be  a  key  step  in  saving  a 
river.  Think  of  it  this  way.  If  the  problems  on  the 
Thompson  River  had  been  detected  in  time,  the  river 
might  have  been  saved. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Water  quality  is  the  key.  It 
doesn't  matter  what  regulations  you  apply  on  a  sewer, 
it  won't  help  the  fishing.  But  if  you  keep  the  water 
quality  high,  you  can  be  assured  of  having  good  fish- 
ing for  trout  —  including  wild,  streambred  trout. 

Only  by  constant  surveillance  can  we  assure  that 
water  quality  in  our  trout  streams  will  remain  high. 
In  other  words,  we  all  must  become  "water  quality 
watchdogs,"  willing  to  blow  the  whistle  on  question- 
able practices  at  a  moment's  notice.  ^ 
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Left:  Highway  construction  can  dump 
tons  of  destructive  silt  into  a  trout 
stream  unless  great  care  is  taken  dur- 
ing critical  stages  of  work.  Silt  control 
can  run  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  on  a  project.  Below:  Erosion 
from  development  also  creates  massive 
silt  problems. 


Photos  By  The  Author 


This  fisherman  (above)  crosses  a  ditch 
that  has  dumped  great  quantities  of 
silt  into  the  trout  stream  in  the  back- 
ground during  highway  construction. 
A  wildcat  sand  and  gravel  operation 
(below)  destroyed  pools  in  this  trout 
stream  and  created  silt  problems  down- 
stream. 


Huge  clearcut  timber  operations  (below)  can  cause  silt  in  trout 
streams,  but  recent  U.  S.  Forest  Service  practices  have  helped 
by  limiting  clearcuts  to  50  acres  or  less,  reseeding  logging  trails 
and  leaving  buffer  zones  along  creeks. 
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GREAT  BLUES 
Are  My  Favorites 


I 


was  so  involved  taking  pictures  of  the  mallards 
swimming  merrily  in  the  canal  that  I  nearly  missed 
the  heron  entirely. 

Brush  lined  both  banks  of  the  narrow  waterway 
and  as  I  crouched  down  among  the  bushes,  a  sudden 
movement  to  the  right  caught  my  attention.  A  great 
blue  heron  had  seemingly  materialized  from  the  bank 
and  was  now  slowly  and  painstakingly  stalking  across 
the  water  in  front  of  me. 

The  big  bird  had  spotted  something.  Throughout 
my  duck-snapping  the  heron  had  stood  crouched  right 
at  the  edge  of  the  canal,  its  head  tucked  down  on  its 
shoulders,  its  body  completely  motionless.  At  a  dis- 
tance it  might  have  been  mistaken  for  an  old  stump. 

The  heron  took  two  steps  and  stopped  halfway 
through  the  third,  leg  and  foot  suspended  in  mid- 
air, neck  stretched  like  a  taut  rubber  band,  un- 
blinking yellow  eyes  and  sabre-sharp  bill  poised  for 
a  sudden  strike.  That  strike  came  faster  than  I  could 
snap  the  camera  shutter,  and,  faster  than  its  prey 
could  move  out  of  range,  for  the  heron  scored  a  direct 
hit  on  a  large  fish. 

The  blow  killed  the  fish  instantly,  and  the  heron 
backed  away  to  watch  the  fish  for  several  minutes 
before  moving  again.  I  have  seen  herons  spear  food 
many  times,  but  this  bird  seemed  almost  surprised 
at  the  huge  size  of  the  fish  it  had  just  taken. 

Finally,  its  decision  made,  the  bird  grasped  the 
fish  in  its  bill,  flapped  out  of  the  canal  and  up  onto 
the  shore,  and  began  the  tricky  problem  of  swallow- 
ing the  catch.  Headfirst  is  the  rule,  and  somehow  the 
heron,  without  ever  dropping  the  fish,  nipped  it 
around  with  its  bill,  opened  its  mouth,  and  succeeded 
in  swallowing  something  that  was  actually  larger 
than  its  own  head. 

I  was  recording  the  whole  scene  on  film,  but  not 
quite  certain  of  what  would  happen,  as  the  bird  had 
moved  directly  into  the  sun  when  it  moved  out  of 
the  water.  Several  times  the  heron  had  stopped  to 
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glance  right  at  me,  so  the  bird  certainly  knew  I  was 
near.  But  after  swallowing  that  fish  I  doubt  it  could 
have  flown  away  even  if  it  had  wanted  to. 

It  just  sat  motionless  there  in  the  tall  grasses  digest- 
ing the  heavy  meal.  When  I  finally  stood  up  after 
about  15  minutes,  the  bird  did  manage  to  fly  off,  but 
only  about  a  hundred  yards  before  it  had  to  land 
again. 

That  experience  with  great  blue  herons  is  one  of 
many  I've  had  with  the  big  birds  over  several  years. 
I've  waited  hours  in  blinds  for  them  to  come  into 
camera  distance,  and  had  them  sit  in  the  trees  and 
laugh  at  me.  I've  watched  them  fishing  the  bays  and 
lagoons  and  gotten  to  within  just  a  few  feet  of  them 
—  when  I  didn't  have  a  camera.  I've  even  had  them 
land  in  among  my  duck  decoys  beside  a  hunting 
blind  and  then  complain  to  me  in  their  deep,  hoarse 
croaking  voices  that  my  plastic  ducks  had  eaten  all 
the  food! 

I  suppose  that's  why  great  blues  are  my  favorites 
among  all  members  of  the  shore  birds. 

The  birds  are  huge,  measuring  about  four  feet 
high  when  standing  straight,  and  having  a  wingspan 
of  five  to  seven  feet.  As  all  members  of  this  family, 
they  have  long,  stick-like  legs,  graceful  curving  necks 
and  sharp  bills.  Great  blues  are  bluish  gray  in  color, 
with  some  white  around  the  head,  a  yellow  bill  and 
green-almost-brown  legs. 

They're  incredibly  wary  birds.  With  its  keen  eye- 
sight and  acute  hearing,  the  great  blue  is  impossible 
to  even  attempt  stalking.  I  remember  entering  a 
swamp  blind  just  at  dawn  one  fall  morning,  and  even 
at  that  early  hour  frightening  away  some  of  them. 

Great  blues  feed  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  as  I  dis- 
covered that  morning.  They  had  been  eating  before  I 
arrived,  and  fed  throughout  that  entire  day  as  I 
watched  them.  Their  diet  consists  mainly  of  fish,  but 
also  includes  frogs,  insects,  and  even  small  snakes. 

Watching  the  birds  feed  is  always  an  exciting  ex- 
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The  young  blue  heron  on  the  opposite  page  will  soon  be  fishing 
like  a  veteran.  The  one  pictured  above  has  just  speared  a  big 
one  and  carries  it  away  to  dine  in  privacy. 


perience,  whether  it  be  along  the  tidal  flats,  salt 
marshes,  small  ponds,  river  banks  or  open  meadows 
these  birds  frequent. 

The  birds,  often  standing  in  water  completely  up 
to  their  bodies,  step  slowly  through  a  pool,  lifting 
each  foot  carefully  and  deliberately,  as  you  and  I  do 
when  tiptoeing  quietly  through  a  room.  When  a  fish 
is  spotted,  the  neck  darts  downward,  and  a  fish,  spear- 
ed through  the  body  or  clamped  between  the  bird's 
mandibles,  is  secured. 

Occasionally  the  birds  work  as  teams  to  secure 
their  food.  A  friend  recently  described  watching  a 
great  blue  and  an  American  egret  wading  together 
in  the  thin  water  of  the  tidal  flats  beside  their  beach 
cottage. 

Both  birds  walked  together,  scaring  the  tiny  min- 
nows into  frightened  schools.  Then,  one  bird  ran 
around  the  edge  of  the  school  and  let  the  other  drive 
the  fish  to  him.  When  this  one  had  eaten  its  fill, 
they'd  start  herding  the  fish  together  again  and  the 
partner  would  run  to  the  front! 

Generally,  however,  great  blues  are  solitary  birds. 
I've  seen  many  stalking  minnows  in  the  coastal  bays, 
but  each  seemed  to  have  its  own  fishing  territory 
staked  out  and  no  other  herons  ever  infringed  on  it. 
Ducks  or  geese,  yes,  but  no  other  blues. 

When  nesting  season  begins,  usually  in  February, 
the  birds  seem  to  lose  their  hermit  characteristics,  and 
often  gather  in  colonies  numbering  several  hundred. 
Nests  are  usually  high  in  trees,  with  many  birds  using 
the  same  tree.  Four  to  seven  pale  green  eggs  are 
laid  in  the  stick  and  twig  platforms,  and  hatch  in 
about  four  weeks. 

Great  blue  herons  breed  all  along  the  Eastern  sea- 
board, and  are  relatively  common  in  North  Carolina. 
The  birds  are  unmistakable,  due  to  their  distinct 
coloration  and  large  size,  and  well  worth  studying. 
With  just  a  little  observation  they  just  might  be- 
come one  of  your  favorites,  too!  ^ 
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j^OX  squirrels  have  always  been  somewhat  of  a 
rarity  in  North  Carolina.  Yet  some  areas  of  the  state 
have  produced  the  large  squirrels  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  satisfy  small  numbers  of  hunters.  This  year 
(1973-74)  however,  the  fox  squirrels  have  decreased 
in  numbers  to  such  a  degree  that  the  hunting  season 
has  been  closed  on  them. 

The  numbers  of  fox  squirrels  have  been  so  drasti- 
cally depleted  that  there  is  some  speculation  that  they 
may  never  increase  enough  to  support  hunting  in  the 
state.  There  is  some  hope  though,  and  with  the  help 
of  interested  hunters,  farmers  and  other  landowners 
and  developers  the  fox  squirrel  may  have  a  chance 
to  increase  to  huntable  populations. 

Basically  the  gray  squirrel  and  the  fox  squirrel  are 
alike  in  their  habits  and  life  needs.  But  the  small  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  species  account  for  the 
abundance  of  gray  squirrels  and  the  scarcity  of  the 
fox  squirrels. 

The  fox  squirrel  is  a  stockier,  heavier  animal  than 
the  gray,  averaging  about  25  inches  long  including  12 
inches  of  tail.  The  gray  ranges  in  length  from  17  to 
23  inches.  While  a  large  gray  will  weigh  under  two 
pounds,  a  fox  squirrel  may  weigh  up  to  three  pounds. 

Coloration  is  also  a  distinctive  difference  between 
the  fox  and  the  gray  squirrels.  While  each  species  has 
a  number  of  color  phases  within  the  species,  each 
species  has  its  own  characteristics.  Generally  the  un- 
derside and  tail  are  a  dull  yellow-orange  on  a  fox 
squirrel,  while  his  upper  parts  are  salt-and-pepper 
with  only  a  tinge  of  "foxy"  orange  intermingled.  Spec- 
ulation has  it  that  it  is  this  "foxy"  orange  color  that 
gives  the  squirrel  its  name.  Another  possibility  is  that 
the  squirrel  takes  its  name  from  the  foxy  lope  with 
which  he  moves  about  on  the  ground. 

One  of  the  most  easily  recognized  distinctions  be- 
tween the  gray  and  fox  squirrels  is  the  white  belly 
and  white  edged  tail  of  the  gray  as  opposed  to  the 
tawny,  rusty  orange  tail  tips  of  the  fox  squirrel.  But 
if  all  else  fails  in  identifying  the  squirrel,  simply 
cook  it  and  eat  it.  Cooked  gray  squirrel  bones  are 
always  white  while  fox  squirrel  bones  are  always 
pinkish-orange. 


These  color  variations  of  fur  and  bones,  and  the 
relative  sizes  of  the  animals  can  help  one  distinguish 
between  the  two.  But  one  must  also  know  something 
about  the  habits  of  an  animal  before  he  can  attempt 
to  help  it. 

While  a  gray  squirrel  likes  heavily  forested  areas, 
the  fox  squirrel  is  more  of  a  borderland  species.  The 
fox  squirrel  prefers  open  timber  and  small  groves  of 
"nut"  trees  or  long  leaf  pines.  Dr.  F.  S.  Barkalow, 
professor  of  wildlife  and  forestry  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  says  that  in  North  Carolina  "you 
can  pretty  well  tie  the  fox  squirrel  distribution  up 
to  the  longleaf  pine  distribution."  This  implies  that 
the  squirrels  are  found  in  the  drier  areas  of  the  state 
and  on  dry  ridges  of  the  forests.  A  fox  squirrel  is 
most  likely  to  be  found  in  a  thinned  out  forest  with 
plenty  of  sunlight  and  breeze. 

Selective  cutting  of  timber  is  presently  popular 
among  some  foresters,  but  its  principles  are  not  fully 
understood  by  many  private  landowners.  And  these 
private  lands  are  the  best  potential  habitats  for  the 
fox  squirrels  in  North  Carolina.  Barkalow  says  that 
"most  of  the  longleaf  pines  in  the  state  are  cut  for 
pulpwood  before  they  mature  so  the  habitat  is  such 
that  the  fox  squirrels  just  are  not  there."  This  situ- 
ation can  be  eliminated  if  some  areas  are  set  aside 
for  selective  cutting  and  some  trees  are  allowed  to 
mature  and  produce  homes  and  food  for  the  fox 
squirrels. 

Careful  management  of  hardwoods  is  also  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  realize  a  huntable  population  of  fox 
squirrels  in  North  Carolina.  Some  old  and  decaying 
"wolf"  trees  should  be  left  in  all  stands  of  timber  to 
provide  places  for  dens.  Consideration  should  also 
be  given  as  to  the  amount  of  "edge"  that  is  provided 
between  woodlots  and  open  fields.  Fox  squirrels  need 
plenty  of  this  "edge"  area  between  forests  and  fields 
where  they  may  eat  corn  or  other  grain  crops.  And 
the  best  way  to  gain  edge  is  to  cut  forests  into  several 
woodlots  rather  than  having  one  large  wooded  area. 

Another  necessity  is  some  type  of  travel  lane  be- 
tween woods  and  fields.  These  travel  lanes  may  be 
narrow  rows  of  trees  and  shrubs  or  fence  rows  with 
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The  fox  squirrel  (left  and  right)  is  stockier  and  heavier  than 
the  grey  (center),  and  exhibits  several  color  phases  ranging 
from  almost  black  to  a  grizzled  salt- and  pepper  gray. 


weeds.  They  give  the  squirrels  some  security  and 
provide  convenient  passageways  to  and  from  feeding 
and  sleeping  areas.  These  areas  also  make  great  cover 
for  quail,  rabbits  and  other  small  game  animals. 

Basically  a  fox  squirrel  needs  an  open  forest  with 
plenty  of  edge  area  and  a  supply  of  nut  trees  in  order 
to  prosper.  Their  first  love  as  food  is  the  hickory  nut, 
but  a  variety  of  acorns  supplies  the  bulk  of  their  diet. 
White  oak  acorns  and  longleaf  pine  seeds  follow 
hickory  nuts  as  their  favorite  foods.  Black,  pin  and 
scarlet  oak  acorns  are  also  popular.  And  in  hard  win- 
ters or  in  the  absence  of  better  foods,  red  oak  acorns 
even  with  their  bitter  tannin  are  eaten.  Because 
some  trees  bear  acorns  every  year  and  some  every 
other  year,  it  is  best  to  provide  a  mixture  of  various 
oaks  in  a  woodlot.  This  insures  mast  from  some  types 
even  if  other  oaks  fail  to  produce. 

Acorns  are  packed  with  carbohydrates,  but  they 
contain  little  protein.  And  squirrels  like  people  need 
protein  for  building  body  tissues.  The  squirrels  know 
this  and  so  they  may  eat  bird  eggs,  nestlings,  frogs, 
lizards  and  insects  to  supplement  their  protein  in- 
take. They  get  calcium  from  eating  such  things  as 
box  turtle  shells,  bones  and  deer  antlers.  Fruits,  ber- 
ries and  early  spring  greenery  when  available  also 
supplement  the  fox  squirrels'  diet.  Another  important 
requirement  in  the  fox  squirrels'  diet  is  vitamin  A. 

Vitamin  A  is  needed  for  high  fertility  and  for  the 
proper  development  of  embryos.  Probably  the  single 
most  important  source  of  vitamin  A  for  the  fox  squir- 
rel is  corn,  especially  green  corn  when  it  is  "in  the 
milk."  The  farmers  need  not  worry  about  the  fox 
squirrels  cleaning  out  their  corn  patches  before  the 
corn  can  be  harvested.  The  squirrels  do  not  take  that 
much  corn,  a  great  loss  can  be  avoided  by  simply 
leaving  an  extra  row  near  the  woods  for  the  squirrels. 
Some  success  has  been  realized  by  leaving  whole  ears 
of  corn  out  in  the  woods  for  the  squirrels  to  find  and 
eat  for  themselves.  However  and  from  wherever  the 
squirrel  gets  his  food,  a  healthy  fox  squirrel  needs 
about  2/10  of  a  pound  of  food  per  day. 

John  Madson,  author  of  The  Gray  and  Fox  Squir- 
rels says  that  in  order  to  attract  fox  squirrels  to  an 
area,  one  must  provide  hickory  nuts,  white  oak  acorns, 
pecans,  or  walnuts,  but  you  should  not  supply  peanuts. 
"Park  squirrels  on  a  peanut  binge  often  become  sickly 
with  thin  and  ragged  fur.  Yet,  when  a  diet  of  pecans 
or  walnuts  or  other  nuts  is  offered,  the  same  squirrels 
became  fat  and  sassy  in  short  order."  This  quote  just 
shows  that  a  well  balanced  diet  is  essential  to  •  the 
health  of  the  fox  squirrel. 


Fox  squirrels  are  plagued  by  many  kinds  of  dis- 
eases and  parasites,  many  of  which  result  from  lack 
of  proper  food.  One  of  the  most  prominent  parasites 
of  the  fox  squirrel  in  North  Carolina  is  the  Botfly 
Warble  or  "wolves"  found  on  so  many  squirrels,  espe- 
cially in  September.  Certain  types  of  botflies  deposit 
their  eggs  on  the  leaves  of  vegetation  used  by  the 
squirrels.  These  eggs  hatch  into  larvae  which  fall 
onto  the  squirrels  and  burrow  into  the  skin.  This 
burrowing  and  the  presence  of  the  larvae  leave  warts 
under  the  skin  and  cause  hunters  to  throw  these  ani- 
mals away.  By  mid-October  most  of  the  warble  sores 
are  healing  and  the  fur  is  regrowing,  but  not  before 
numbers  of  the  animals  are  wasted  by  hunters. 

Insufficient  food,  sunlight  or  vitamins  also  makes 
squirrels  vulnerable  to  Sarcoptic  Mange  or  "scabies." 
Caused  by  a  tiny,  spider-like  mite,  the  disease  begins 
on  the  ears  and  moves  over  the  body  causing  the  hair 
to  fall  out.  With  the  hair  falling  out,  the  skin  begins 
to  itch  and  the  squirrels  scratch  with  their  sharp 
claws.  All  of  these  factors  work  together  to  make  the 
squirrel  weak  and  he  eventually  may  die. 

Both  "scabies"  and  "wolves"  ruin  many  fox  squir- 
rels each  year,  but  much  of  their  destruction  could 
be  stopped  if  people  were  willing  to  help  provide 
more  suitable  habitats  for  the  animals. 

Since  neither  gray  nor  fox  squirrels  can  hibernate, 
they  must  do  two  things  to  survive  the  winter:  lay 
on  a  generous  supply  of  fat,  and  stay  in  good  condi- 
tion by  eating  properly  during  the  winter.  They  also 
need  a  place  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  wind 
and  rain. 

All  squirrels  build  one  or  two  leaf  nests  each  year. 
Madson  says,  "A  well  built  fox  squirrel  nest  is  round 
or  oval,  tightly  woven  of  freshly-cut  oak  twigs  or 
other  tough  sticks.  Inside  this  twig  shell  is  a  tough 
lining  that  will  turn  wind,  cold  and  rain.  The  inner 
nest  may  be  soft  inner  tree  bark,  shredded  leaves 
or  other  materials.  The  entrance  is  at  one  end  and 
just  large  enough  for  the  owner."  This  sounds  great, 
but  anyone  who  has  ever  seen  a  squirrel  nest  after 
a  heavy  wind  storm  knows  that  even  the  best  will 
not  stand  up  long.  This  brings  about  the  necessity  of 
tree  dens. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  "wolf"  trees  should  be 
left  in  woodlots  to  provide  the  squirrels  someplace  to 
find  hollow  places  to  use  as  dens.  White  oaks,  soft 
maples,  elms,  and  beeches  generally  make  the  best 
den  trees.  But  some  areas,  especially  those  predomi- 
nated by  the  longleaf  pines,  do  not  have  suitable  den 
trees. 

It  is  especially  important  in  these  areas  that  nest 
boxes  be  provided  for  the  fox  squirrels.  Two  feet 
deep  and  eight  inches  square  with  a  three  inch  en- 
trance, these  boxes  can  be  made  of  any  kind  of  scrap 
lumber.  By  hinging  the  bottom,  one  can  clean  the 
boxes  regularly  and  cut  down  on  diseases  caused  by 
fleas  and  mites  that  soon  infest  many  tree  dens. 
Placed  about  25  feet  up  the  tree  with  the  entrance 
hole  near  the  trunk,  these  artificial  dens  provide  ex- 
cellent homes  for  the  fox  squirrel. 

Very  abundant  in  Michigan  and  Georgia,  but  prac- 
tically an  endangered  species  in  North  Carolina,  the 
fox  squirrel  still  may  have  a  chance  of  increasing  its 
numbers  in  the  state.  But  this  can  only  be  brought 
about  through  a  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
interested  people.  Let's  hope  we  do  not  let  this  large 
beautiful  animal  become  only  a  memory  for  us  to 
talk  about  in  the  near  future.  ^ 
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INCE  1881,  Chinese  ring-necked  pheasants  have 
been  released  at  various  times  throughout  parts  of 
the  United  States  with  the  hopes  that  they  would  re- 
produce and  generate  expanding  populations.  At 
this  time  the  only  successfully  established  popu- 
lation of  ring-necked  pheasants  in  the  Southeast  is 
on  the  Outer  Banks  of  North  Carolina  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hatteras  Island.  These  birds  are  the  result  of 
releases  of  pen-reared  stock  that  were  made  by 
private  waterfowl  hunting  clubs  and  individual  na- 
tives. The  population  is  approximately  40  years  old 
and  has  become  well  adapted  to  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  eastern  North  Carolina.  Since  the  Outer 
Banks  are  isolated  from  the  mainland  and  the 
pheasants'  daily  and  seasonal  movements  are  re- 
stricted to  these  limits,  the  population  has  not  ex- 
panded beyond  the  barrier  islands. 

The  advent  of  "clean  farming"  on  existing  farm- 
land and  the  clearing  of  vast  acreages  of  organic 
swampland  for  agricultural  production  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  are  greatly  modifying,  and  in  some 
instances  displacing  existing  and  potential  small 


Are  There 
Pheasants  in 
North  Carolina's 
Future? 


by 
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Wildlife  Biologist 
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game  habitat.  The  daily  and  seasonal  movements  of 
pheasants  are  wider  than  those  of  the  small  game 
species  native  to  this  area  so  it  was  felt  that  this 
newly  created  niche  could  possibly  be  utilized  by 
ring-necked  pheasants  if  they  could  become  estab- 
lished. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Sport 
Fisheries  and  Wildlife  and  the  National  Park  Service, 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  initiated  a  proj- 
ect by  which  a  limited  number  of  pheasants  were 
live-trapped  from  the  Outer  Banks,  banded,  and  re- 
leased at  selected  points  on  the  mainland  of  the 
state.  Before  permission  was  granted  to  capture  any 
birds,  a  census  was  conducted  to  determine  if  the 
annual  removal  of  a  few  birds  would  have  any  effect 
on  the  existing  population.  As  a  result  of  the  census 
which  was  conducted  in  Septmber  of  1972,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  approximately  900  pheas- 
ants, or  one  bird  per  4.4  acres  of  suitable  habitat 
on  the  Pea  Island  Refuge  and  that  the  removal  of 
40  birds  each  year  for  two  successive  years  would 
have  no  significant  effect  upon  the  population.  Dur- 


Although  this  typical  Outer  Banks 
pheasant  habitat  is  considerably  dif- 
ferent from  the  "normal"  ringneck 
living  conditions  of  the  midwestern 
states,  it  is  doing  quite  well  in  its 
adopted  surroundings. 
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This  male  pheasant  is  being  removed  from  a  trap  used  to 
capture  surplus  birds  from  their  Outer  Banks  home. 


A  special  identifying:  aluminum  bird  band  was  placed  on  the 
leg-  of  each  relocated  pheasant,  so  that  subsequent  captures 
will  indicate  the  distances  traveled,  etc.  Most  of  the  birds 
lost  no  time  in  leaving  their  shipping-  crates  when  they 
were  opened  at  the  release  sites. 
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ing  a  similar  census  which  was  run  in  September 
of  1973,  no  significant  change  in  the  Pea  Island 
pheasant  population  was  observed. 

During  October  and  November  1972,  40  pheas- 
ants were  released  on  Pungo  Lake  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  in  Washington  and  Hyde  counties.  A 
similar  release  was  made  during  February  and 
March,  1973,  on  the  Scuppernong  Game  Lands  in 
Washington  County.  To  date  a  combined  total  of 
131  sightings  have  been  reported  from  both  release 
areas.  Sightings  have  ranged  from  one  to  four  birds. 
Crowing  count  censuses  were  run  on  both  release 
areas  during  April  1973.  At  least  three,  and  possibly 
five,  different  cocks  were  heard  crowing  during  one 
of  these  runs. 

On  July  25,  1973,  Pungo  Lake  Refuge  Manager, 
John  Fields,  and  two  of  his  co-workers  observed  a 
brood  of  at  least  three  pheasant  chicks  at  the  re- 
lease site,  and  on  August  2,  1973,  the  author  photo- 
graphed a  two  week  old  chick  that  had  been  cap- 
tured during  a  mourning  dove  banding  operation 
near  the  release  site. 

Forty  additional  birds  were  released  on  the  Scup- 
pernong Game  Land  in  the  fall  of  1973  and  eight 
more  on  the  Pungo  Refuge  in  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1974  in  an  effort  to  improve  the  success  of  the 
project.  Crowing  birds  were  also  recorded  during 
the  running  of  crow  census  routes  in  April  1974. 

It  is  too  early  to  draw  any  definite  conclusions  as 
to  the  overall  success  of  the  project,  but,  since  at 
least  one  brood  has  hatched,  we  know  that  these 
Outer  Banks'  pheasants  are  capable  of  reproducing 
on  the  mainland.  If  the  pheasants  can  generate  an 
expanding  population,  then  mainland  North  Carolina 
will  have  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  respected 
of  all  game  birds  —  the  Chinese  ring-necked  pheas- 
ant. $ 

To  date,  ringneck  pheasant  releases  in  the  South  have  met 
with  very  limited  success.  Areas  such  as  this  location  on  the 
Pungo  National  Wildlife  Refuge  should  hold  promise  for 
these  birds.  Cover,  water  and  food  (note  standing  corn  just 
beyond  the  ditch)  are  available. 
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James  Goodwin  Forest 
Where  Forestry  and  Wildlife  Meet 

by  Howard  S.  Muse,  Jr. 

Photos  by  the  Author 


A  variety  of  forestry  practices  are  evident  at  the  Goodwin 
Forest.  Although  pine  culture  perhaps  holds  center  stage, 
plantings  that  directly  benefit  wildlife  are  being  developed. 


"J 

AMES  Goodwin  Forest  — 
Managed  by  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources  at  N.  C.  State  Univer- 
sity" proclaims  the  routed  redwood 
sign  beside  a  rural  paved  road 
two  miles  west  of  Carthage,  North 
Carolina.  A  typical  southern  pied- 
mont forest  —  the  rolling  wooded 
uplands  laced  with  narrow  stream 
bottoms  —  the  Goodwin  Forest's 
1,100  acres  resemble  a  huge  donut, 
the  hollow  center  privately  owned. 
Despite  its  presence  here  for  more 
than  40  years  just  what  takes  place 
on  this  model  forest,  one  of  the 
oldest  actively  managed  tree  farms 
in  North  Carolina,  is  little  known 
by  a  passerby. 

The  Goodwin  Forest  is  the  out- 
growth of  a  practical,  but  at  the 
same  time  idealistic,  attempt  by 
James  L.  Goodwin,  a  wealthy  Con- 
necticut resident  and  Yale  Forestry 
School  graduate  who  vacationed 
at  nearby  Pinehurst,  and  Colin 
Spencer,  Sr.,  a  Carthage  lumber- 
man, to  introduce  modern  forestry 
methods  into  the  North  Carolina 
piedmont  in  the  late  1920's.  They 
shared  a  deep,  almost  irrational, 
affection  for  the  forest  and  were 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  destructive 
cutting  that  had  laid  waste  the 
south's  timberlands  in  the  half  cen- 
tury leading  up  to  the  Great  De- 
pression. Together,  they  were 
among  the  first  in  North  Carolina 
to  voice  the  arguments  for  reforest- 
ation, selective  cutting,  sustained 
yield,  and  the  idea  of  the  perpetual 
forest. 

Historically,  the  Goodwin  Forest, 
like  the  southern  piedmont,  was  an 
area  of  self-sufficient,  small  farms. 
In  the  19th  century  it  all  seemed 
of  a  single  piece:  the  men,  the  land, 
and  the  native  pine  buildings,  an 
organic  unit,  all  parts  sharing  the 
strength  of  the  land.  With  the  out- 
break of  the  Depression  a  way  of 
life  that  had  seemed  durable  came 
quickly  to  confusion.  In  a  few 
years,  the  old  system  almost  van- 
ished. Most  of  the  land  is  a  heavy 
clay,  good  in  its  time  for  wheat, 
corn,  and  pastures,  but  when  plant- 
ed year  after  year  to  cotton  and 
tobacco  its  fertility  was  depleted 
and  its  soil  eroded.  Farmers,  dis- 


couraged by  the  poor  yields  or 
forced  to  leave  by  mortgage  fore- 
closures, departed. 

It  was  hardly  an  auspicious  time 
to  undertake  a  forestry  project.  The 
dismal  years  1929-1933  found  lum- 
ber prices  falling  to  their  lowest 
levels  in  50  years,  and  much  of  the 
south's  forests  had  been  reduced 
to  a  cut-over  waste  land.  But  Good- 
win and  Spencer  persisted.  With 
the  help  of  Spencer,  who  sold  his 
friend  408  acres,  Goodwin  bought 
nine  parcels  between  1927  and  1933. 
Initially,  he  found  much  of  the 
land  with  its  topsoil  eroded,  the 
fields  stripped  with  gullies,  and  the 
bottomlands  high-graded  of  desir- 
able hardwoods.  Also  encompassed 
within  the  forest  were  tracts  that 
had  never  been  farmed  but  had 
lost  their  virgin  longleaf  pine  tim- 
ber by  the  turn  of  the  century  and 
were  then  second  growth  stands 
of  pines  and  hardwoods,  much  of 
it  poor  quality. 

From  1931  to  1941,  the  first  order 
of  business  was  to  plant  90  acres 
of  old  fields  to  loblolly  pine.  "Peo- 
ple would  laugh  at  him  when  he 
started  planting  pines,  but  he 
proved  it  to  them  that  he  was  cor- 
rect," Colin  Spencer,  Jr.  stated  re- 


cently of  his  father's  reforestation 
work  in  the  Goodwin  Forest.  Now, 
30  to  40  years  later,  the  pines  are 
upwards  of  75  feet  tall  and  18 
inches  in  diameter.  To  show  what 
they  were  doing  on  Goodwin's  for- 
est, Spencer  printed  a  short  book- 
let, "A  Practical  Forest  Farm,"  in 
1941.  A  labor  of  love,  its  12  photo- 
graphs illustrate  the  forestry  prac- 
tices implemented  on  the  tree  farm: 
tree  planting,  fire  protection,  selec- 
tive cutting,  and  wildlife  habitat 
improvement. 

IT  HE  overall  objective  was  a 
sustained  yield  of  timber  as  op- 
posed to  the  opportunistic  cutting 
of  a  once-in-a-lifetime  timber  crop. 
Under  the  heading,  "Facts  and  Fig- 
ures," Spencer  cited  statistics  to 
show  that  careful  timber  manage- 
ment both  allowed  a  sustained  yield 
of  timber  and  an  increase  in  the 
forest's  growing  stock.  "In  the  be- 
ginning," wrote  Spencer,  "the  area 
contained  1,738,515  board  feet  of 
pine  and  hardwoods.  During  the  11 
years  from  1931  to  1942,  a  total  of 
1,136,720  board  feet  of  pines  and 
hardwoods  were  removed  for  lum- 
ber, pulpwood,  cordwood,  ties,  poles 
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and  piling.  In  1942  the  area  was 
estimated  to  contain  3,422,573  board 
feet  of  timber.  Thus,  during  the  11 
years  the  net  growth  was  2,820,779 
board  feet." 

While  Goodwin  and  Spencer  kept 
at  their  timber  management  year 
after  year,  they  valued  the  forest 
for  its  intangible  values  as  well. 
The  two  families  picnicked  together 
in  the  forest  and  hiked  along  the 
nature  trails  laid  out  by  Spencer. 
The  forest  was  restocked  with 
wild  turkey,  which,  unfortunately, 
poachers  soon  wiped  out.  As  a 
demonstration  area,  the  forest  was 
regularly  visited  by  forestry  stu- 
dents from  North  Carolina  State 
and  Duke  Universities. 

A  forest  can  live  forever,  but  men 
are  mortal:  Spencer  died  in  1965 
and  Goodwin  in  1967,  but  he  left 
his  forest  to  the  School  of  Forest 
Resources  of  North  Carolina  State 
University  to  provide  a  permanent 
field  laboratory  with  the  profits 
from  timber  sales  to  go  for  forestry 
student  scholarships.  The  North 
Carolina  State  foresters  made  an 
inventory  in  1968,  and  on  the  basis 
of  these  data,  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  the  first  decade  is  the  har- 
vesting and  the  subsequent  restock- 
ing of  the  mature  pine  and  the  un- 
derstocked pine-hardwood  stands. 
The  sensible  cutting  of  these  stands 
will  make  possible  the  growth  of 
new  timber. 

The  School  of  Forest  Resources, 
and  society  as"  a  whole,  is  interested 
in  more  than  just  growing  crop 
after  crop  of  timber  on  the  Good- 
win Forest.  Better  than  any  tree 
farm  hereabouts,  North  Carolina 
State's  multiple-use  operation  of  the 
forest  skillfully  combines  timber 
growing  with  management  methods 
which  preserve  and  protect  the  soil, 
water,  wildlife,  recreational  oppor- 
tunities, scenery,  and  the  timber 
itself.  Because  of  the  care  taken, 
the  forester,  logger,  hunter,  and 
conservationist  are  able  to  coexist 
on  the  forest,  rather  than  any  one 
considering  it  his  private  domain. 

As  one  walks  uphill  from  the 
roadside  sign  along  the  logging 
road  that  forms  the  forest's  central 
spine,  the  rolling  typography  alter- 
nates between  young  pine  planta- 
tions and  natural  pine  stands  and 
older  plantations.  Throughout  the 
observer  can  see  a  wide  variety  of 
trees,  ranging  in  size  from  stately 
pines  two  feet  in  diameter  and  100 
feet  tall  to  tiny  seedlings,  only  a 
few  inches  tall.  The  visual  scene  is 
supplemented  by  the  other  senses: 
the  rustle  of  leaves  and  pine  nee- 


dles, the  smell  of  the  forest,  and 
the  snap  of  twigs  underfoot. 

Each  section  of  the  Goodwin  For- 
est has  sites  best  suited  to  pine  or 
hardwood,  depending  on  slope,  as- 
pect, soil  type,  and  drainage.  As  it 
turns  out,  most  of  the  forest  is 
ideal  for  loblolly  pine,  which  grows 
well  on  the  moist,  but  well-drained 
clay  soil.  On  sites  in  the  forest  it 
grows  as  tall  as  100  feet  in  50  years, 
although  the  average  here  is  closer 
to  70  feet. 

^^N  increasingly  outdoor-minded 
public  is  becoming  highly  intolerant 
of  damage  to  scenic  values.  Clear- 
cutting,  whether  on  private  or  pub- 
lic lands,  is  often  bitterly  attack- 
ed. Yet  the  Goodwin  Forest  dem- 
onstrates that  even  clearcutting 
need  not  be  unsightly  for  long 
when  the  clearcuts  are  judiciously 
planned  and  promptly  restocked. 
Altogether,  through  1973,  ten  com- 
partments totaling  163  acres  have 
been  clearcut  and  restocked.  Large, 
unbroken,  deforested  areas  have 
been  avoided  by  scattering  them 
throughout  the  forest. 

Behind  the  redwood  sign,  for  ex- 
ample, 29  acres  were  clearcut  in 
1969  and  restocked  in  1970.  Turn 
180  degrees  and  the  sight  is  of  tall 
pines  hugging  the  road.  However, 
behind  what  turns  out  to  be  a 
screen  of  pines,  59  acres  of  low- 
grade  hardwoods  were  clearcut  in 
1969  and  restocked  in  1970.  After 
four  growing  seasons,  the  seedlings 
stand  four  to  six  feet  tall.  In  sev- 
eral years,  the  pine's  crowns  will 
close,  forming  a  solid  phalanx  typi- 
cal of  young  pine  plantations.  Until 
some  thinning  is  done  this  will  be 
the  most  barren  time  from  a  wild- 
life standpoint  in  the  life  of  a  pine 
forest.  But  the  hunter  who  walks 


through  these  plantations  now  will 
more  than  likely  scare  up  a  covey 
of  quail. 

If  the  Goodwin  Forest  is  crowned 
with  pines,  its  realm  is  also  popu- 
lated with  hardwoods,  with  yellow 
poplar  the  most  abundant.  Yellow 
poplar  grows  well  on  fertile  soil 
where  it  matures  into  a  high  qual- 
ity timber  tree.  It  is  also  an  excep- 
tionally pretty  tree,  with  furrowed 
grey  bark,  a  long  straight  trunk, 
and  a  symmetrical  crown.  It  is, 
moreover,  especially  attractive  to 
wildlife.  The  twigs  and  branches 
are  tasty  to  white-tailed  deer,  and 
young  trees  are  often  heavily 
browsed.  Rabbits  eat  the  bark  and 
buds  of  seedlings,  while  quail,  rab- 
bits, and  squirrels  feed  on  the 
seeds.  The  flower  is  one  of  the 
favorite  sources  of  nectar  for  honey 
bees. 
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The  lower  slopes  and  creek  banks 
are  covered  with  a  deciduous  hard- 
wood forest  of  sweetgum,  and  red 
and  white  oaks  in  addition  to  pop- 
lar, with  red  maple,  beech,  hickory, 
sycamore,  river  birch,  and  loblolly 
pine  interspersed.  In  the  under- 
story,  American  holly  and  dogwood 
abound.  If  not  always  commerci- 
ally valuable,  they  contribute  an 
extra  measure  of  variety,  contrast, 
and  beauty  to  the  forest.  Their 
mast  is  gorged  upon  by  virtually 
every  bird  and  animal  that  inhabits 
the  forest.  Along  one  creek  there 
are  even  some  black  walnut  trees. 
A  rarity  in  the  piedmont  forest, 
walnut  is  a  shade  intolerant  tree 
that  thrives  only  on  very  fertile 
soil. 

T"hE  public  often  thinks  that 
wildlife  and  timber  management 
are  mutually  exclusive.  They  are 
not.  Wildlife,  both  game  and  non- 
game  species,  finds  abundant  food 
and  shelter  in  the  hardwoods  and 
throughout  the  forest.  Careful  tim- 
ber management  enhances  the 
value  of  this  forest  for  wildlife. 
Squirrels  do  well  in  the  mature 
hardwoods  along  the  creeks.  Rab- 
bits thrive  in  the  newly  planted 
areas  where  low  cover  and  food 
are  available.  White-tailed  deer 
need  more  of  a  variety.  They  like 
the  cutover  patches  that  logging 
produces  where  low  lying  legumes 
and  tasty  hardwood  sprouts  are 
found,  but  need  the  nearby  older 
stands  for  cover. 

The  Goodwin  Forest  bears  the 
scars  of  past  land  misuse.  All  of 
the  eroded  areas  (40  percent  of  the 
forest)  have  been  revegetated  with 
trees,  but  look  closely  and  you  will 
find  traces  of  gullies  and  reindeer 
moss,  a  lichen  that  grows  on  poor 
soils.  Erosion  on  these  areas  is 
now  nil  but  the  forester  must  avoid 
any  soil  disturbance  that  will  ini- 
tiate another  cycle  of  erosion.  By 
viewing  eroded  and  non-eroded 
sites  side-by-side  one  can  readily 
see  the  difference  in  35  year  old 
pines.  Those  on  the  better  site  have 
arrow-shaped  crowns,  indicating 
that  they  are  still  making  height 
growth,  while  those  on  the  eroded 
site  have  flat-topped  crowns,  indi- 
cating that  they  have  all  but  ceased 
height  growth. 

In  the  middle  of  the  forest  the 
hiker  confronts  a  picture  postcard 
perfect  stand  of  loblolly  pine.  Some 
of  the  pines  are  75  feet  tall  and  a 
foot  and  one-half  in  diameter.  This 
stand  bespeaks  careful  manage- 
ment and  use.  Spaced  out  as  it  is 


across  the  land,  few  would  guess 
that  in  1931  when  Spencer  plant- 
ed this  eleven  acre  grove  it  was 
a  wornout  cotton  field.  The  quiet 
and  harmony  of  nature  prevail. 
Here  the  forest  is  redeeming  the 
land  and  atoning  for  the  mistakes 
of  past  generations. 

Although  this  stand  is  "pine 
monoculture"  it  long  ago  ceased 
being  a  "wildlife  desert."  As  in  the 
days  of  the  Indians,  the  pine  litter 
on  the  floor  of  this  and  adjacent 
older  pine  stands  is  periodically 
removed  by  prescribed  burning,  al- 
lowing lush,  lowgrowing  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  vegetation  to  ap- 
pear that  wildlife  finds  attractive 
for  food.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
most  productive  deer  ranges  are 
piedmont  forests  like  this  stand 
with  a  heavy  groundcover  of  honey- 
suckle. The  prescribed  burning  also 
reduces  the  wildfire  hazard. 

This  plantation,  moreover,  is  very 
productive  of  wood  products.  It 
has  been  thinned  several  times 
starting  at  ages  ten  for  pulpwood 
and  21  for  sawtimber.  Each  acre 
now  carries  about  10,000  board  feet 
of  timber  worth  more  than  $750 
at  today's  prices.  This  plantation, 
it  turns  out,  is  probably  worth  as 
much  as  Goodwin  paid  for  the  en- 
tire 1,100  acres. 

Southeast  of  the  plantation  32 
acres  of  mature  pines  were  clearcut 
in  1973.  What  follows  may  have 
a  hollow  ring  or  seem  apologetic, 
but  it  should  be  contrasted  with 
what  continues  to  take  place  on 
private  lands  in  North  Carolina. 
Most  private  landowners  still  do 
not  restock  their  timberland  after 
clearcutting  it.  This  is  the  main 
reason  why  over  the  years  half  of 
Moore  County's  timberland  (200,- 
000  of  400,000  acres)  has  become 
understocked. 

Caveats  aside,  this  patch  is  shock- 
ing to  behold.  Debris  of  all  sorts 
covers  the  ground,  what  loggers 
call  "slash."  The  devastation  re- 
minds one  of  a  battlefield.  At  first 
sight  you  will  feel  repelled,  even 
though  this  method  of  harvesting 
is  the  most  effective  for  assuring 
the  satisfactory  re-establishment  of 
a  pine  forest.  Loblolly  pine  seed- 
lings need  full  sunlight;  it  will  not 
reproduce  and  grow  in  the  shade 
of  older  stands.  Notwithstanding 
its  awful  appearance  this  was  an  ex- 
cellent harvesting  operation.  Each 
tree  was  put  to  its  best  use;  little 
wood  was  wasted.  The  integrated 
logging  operation  saw  the  pine  saw- 
timber  (250,000  board  feet)  sold  for 
plywood  logs  and  poles  and  pilings, 
and  the  tree  tops  for  pulpwood. 


Later,  the  spindly,  suppressed 
pines,  along  with  the  hardwood, 
were  cut  for  pulpwood. 

Once  the  logging  slash  is  bull- 
dozed aside,  North  Carolina  State 
forestry  students  will  plant  the  site 
with  genetically  superior  loblolly 
pine  seedlings  at  seven  by  10  foot 
spacings,  622  to  the  acre.  In  time, 
this  new  stand  will  surpass  its 
predecessor  in  productivity.  The 
log  landing  has  been  seeded  with 
a  wildlife  food  mixture. 

After  another  half  mile  of  hik- 
ing through  the  deep  green  pines, 
we  are  headed  downhill  to  a  point 
where  the  logging  trail  crosses 
Tom's  Creek.  On  the  left  there  is  a 
thrifty  stand  of  mixed  hardwoods 
growing  on  steep  slopes.  Plans  call 
for  leaving  sites  like  this  unhar- 
vested  lest  they  become  subject  to 
erosion.  Elsewhere  in  the  forest, 
uncut  strips  have  been  left  along 
streams  and  logging  trails  have 
been  seeded  with  grass  to  prevent 
erosion.  Too  often  on  private  lands 
logging  has  taken  place  as  if  the 
streams  were  not  there.  In  every 
case,  the  streams  must  be  protected 
from  clogging  with  slash  and  silt. 

Further  along,  a  six  acre  spot 
has  been  clearcut.  Seed  trees  have 
been  left  to  restock  the  area  nat- 
urally with  pine  seedlings.  While 
letting  nature  do  the  tree  planting 
is  cheaper,  it  is  not  always  as  reli- 
able, for  good  seed  crops  occur  er- 
ratically. As  a  result,  this  compart- 
ment is  not  yet  carpeted  with  seed- 
lings, and  the  natural  regeneration 
has  had  to  be  re-enforced  with  hand 
planting.  Or  the  reverse  can  hap- 
pen, a  bumper  seed  crop  can  over- 
stock a  site. 

Nearby,  36  acres  of  pines  were 
thinned  in  1972,  with  the  smaller 
trees  cut  for  pulpwood.  The  remain- 
ing trees  now  have  adequate  space 
for  continued  growth.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent from  this  roadside  stand  that 
if  care  is  exercised  in  harvesting, 
timber  growing  and  esthetics  need 
not  be  incompatible. 

A  half  mile  further  down  the 
paved  road  is  the  hollow  core  of 
the  Goodwin  Forest.  On  the  right 
and  left  are  small  homesteads,  their 
front  porches  stacked  high  with 
firewood  against  the  threat  of  a  cold 
winter.  After  a  final  half  mile,  the 
hiker  is  back  to  his  starting  place. 
One  gets  the  feeling  that  the  ghosts 
of  Goodwin  and  Spencer  watch  over 
the  forest,  approving  of  the  way 
the  North  Carolina  State  foresters 
carry  on  the  management  of  their 
pioneer  tree  farm  in  a  practical, 
productive,  and  environmentally 
sound  manner.  ^ 
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THE  SEA 


A<S  /  look  over  the  vast  blue  sea,  numerous  thoughts  are  running  through  my 
mind,  thoughts  of  the  sea  and  its  mystique.  Although  it  is  peaceful  now,  the  sea  can 
be  brutally  deadly,  ever  moving  and  far  less  forgiving  than  the  sky  or  earth.  Yet 
strangely  the  sea  is  beautiful.  People  travel  hundreds  of  miles  to  be  caressed  by  its 
waves,  to  feel  its  might  thrashing  against  their  bodies.  It  is  frightening  when  you 
think  of  all  the  lives  lost  beneath  its  surface.  The  legends,  the  pirates,  the  great  sea 
battles,  the  gigantic  creatures  that  roam  its  domain.  All  of  this  happens  just  off 
these  shores  on  which  I  stand. 

According  to  one  theory,  man  evolved  from  this  very  sea  and  is  perhaps  destined 
to  return  to  it.  The  underwater  world  that  man  knows  so  little  about.  The  giant  that 
eats  up  the  sun  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  seas  are  more  than  nations'  playground. 
Seafaring  men  say  that  it  is  as  unpredictable  as  a  woman.  Standing  here  on  sea's 
edge,  I  wonder  what  it  is  all  about.  What  did  God  have  in  mind  when  He  created 
the  seas?  What  is  it  about  the  oceans  that  bring  countless  thousands  of  people  to 
their  sandy  shores?  How  did  it  all  begin?  Does  man  now  have  the  good  sense  to 
protect  the  sea  and  keep  it  clean? 

If  the  sea  is  so  deadly,  then  why  do  men  brave  it  with  small,  flimsy  wooden  boats? 
My  mind  drifts  to  twenty-three  days  going  to  a  war  aboard  a  ship.  The  ship,  as 
big  as  a  city  block,  was  tossed  around  in  a  storm  like  a  twig  in  a  stream.  The  power 
of  the  waves  was  beyond  my  description. 

The  sun  is  setting  now,  it  is  time  to  journey  inland.  But  with  one  last  look, 
I  too  am  caught  up  in  the  mystique  surrounding  the  sea.  And  like  others,  one  day 
I  will  return. 

Milton  Hinnant 
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Wildlife  Commission  Featured 

The  September  issue  of  Petersen's  HUNTING,  a  monthly  magazine  published 
at  8490  Sunset  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  California,  90069,  features  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  in  the  continuing  series,  "Know  Your  Game  Dept." 
This  publication  is  available  on  the  newsstands  around  August  1. 

Some  Seasons  Announced 

A  split  dove  season  opening  on  Labor  Day,  September  2  at  noon  and  running 
through  October  12,  with  the  second  half  from  December  14  through  January 
11,  has  been  announced  by  the  Wildlife  Commission.  The  season  on  rails  and 
gallinules  will  be  from  September  2  through  November  9.  The  season  on  woodcock 
and  common  snipe  will  be  from  December  6  through  February  8.  Sea  duck  season 
will  run  from  September  2  through  December  17  with  hunting  restricted  to 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  open  water  areas  of  Pamlico  Sound  prior  to  the  open  of 
the  season  on  other  waterfowl.  The  open  season  on  other  waterfowl  will  be  set 
soon,  in  accordance  with  a  federally  designated  framework. 

Celebrations  Planned 

National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day,  September  28,  will  be  observed  by 
many  wildlife  clubs  and  civic  organizations  throughout  the  state.  There  still 
may  be  time  for  you  to  do  something  in  your  community.  Check  with  NHF  DAY, 
1075  Post  Road,  Riverside ,  Conn.,  09878 

Hunter  Safety 

Although  the  demand  is  heavy  for  organized  hunter  safety  courses,  you  can 
get  information  and  assistance  in  setting  up  such  classes  by  contacting  HUNTER 
SAFETY,  Wildlife  Commission,  325  N.  Salisbury  St . ,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611. 

1975  Fishing  Regulations  Hearings 

Public  hearings  on  proposed  changes  in  the  1975  Fishing  Regulations  have 
been  scheduled  as  follows: 


October  1,  1974  Asheville 
October  3,  1974  Salisbury 
October  4,  1974  Washington 


Buncombe  County  Courthouse 
Rowan  County  Courthouse 
Beaufort  County  Courthouse 


7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
7:30  p.m. 
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Beaver  Pond  Bass 


by 

John  Crew 

Photos  by  the  Author 


A.  m  LTHOUGH  beavers  aren't  overly  abundant  in 
North  Carolina  there  are  local  concentrations  where 
they  are  fairly  numerous.  If  you're  a  fisherman  and 
are  fortunate  enough  to  have  any  of  these  rodents 
in  your  area  you  could  be  in  for  a  pleasant  surprise. 
Everyone  knows  that  beavers  build  dams  to  impound 
water  for  their  safety  and  protection  from  predators. 
As  a  by-product  they  also  create  some  exception- 
ally good  bass  habitats.  These  ponds  may  not  pro- 
duce any  12  pounders,  but  three  to  five  pound  fish 
aren't  uncommon.  An  added  incentive  for  pursuing 
beaver  pond  fishing  is  that  in  many  instances  it  is 
practically  virgin  fishing  water.  Fortunately,  few  are 
the  anglers  who  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  fish 
beaver  ponds!  This  means  no  shoulder  to  shoulder 
crowds  and  in  fact  you'll  probably  never  see  another 
fisherman. 

The  first  task  in  beaver  pond  fishing  is  to  deter- 
mine if  beavers  are  in  your  area  and  if  so  then  de- 
termine the  location  of  their  dams.  Several  sources 
are  helpful  in  the  pursuit.  United  States  Geologic 
Survey  maps,  aerial  photos,  available  at  most  coun- 


Spinning  lures  for  beaver  pond  bass  are  about  the  same 
ones  that  seem  to  produce  in  the  average  farm  pond:  small 
spinners  of  various  kinds.  The  plastic  worm  with  weedless 
hook  does  well  at  times,  too. 

ty  agricultural  extension  agents,  county  road  maps 
and  your  district  state  wildlife  biologist  are  possible 
sources  of  information.  Local  farmers  may  also  have 
knowledge  of  any  dams  and  your  own  field  trips  will 
narrow  down  the  possibilities. 

Once  the  ponds  have  been  located  the  next  step 
is  to  determine  if  any  are  new,  active  ponds.  The 
reason  is  that  usually  in  new  ponds  the  water  hasn't 
been  impounded  long  enough  to  allow  the  fish  popu- 
lation to  maximize.  A  new  pond  will  usually  be  char- 
acterized by  fresh  tree  cuttings,  the  dam  will  often 
be  made  of  fresh  sticks  and  mud  and  you  may  even 
see  the  beavers  at  work.  All  this  activity  tends  to 
muddy  the  water  and  makes  fishing  somewhat  less 
effective.  If  these  characteristics  are  evident  at  the 
pond  you've  located  it  may  be  best  to  file  the  loca- 
tion away  in  your  memory  for  future  reference  and 
try  to  locate  an  older  pond. 

Two  or  three  casts  in  a  new  pond  will  usually  tell 
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The  traditional  beaver  dam  comes  in  various  shapes  and 
sizes  but  accomplishes  one  primary  purpose:  impounded 
water.  Cuttings  look  like  this. 


PHOTO  BY  LUTHER  PARTIN 

Problems  in  beaver  pond  fishing  range  from  numerous 
underwater  obstructions  to  clear,  shallow  water.  Fishing 
water  of  this  type  offers  great  challenges  to  the  angler, 
but  it's  often  worth  it. 


the  tale.  If  you  get  no  action  in  these  newer  ponds 
move  on  to  an  older  one.  Older  ponds  are  charac- 
terized by  a  considerable  amount  of  dead  timber, 
both  standing  and  fallen,  the  water  appears  clear  or 
clearer  than  that  in  active  ponds  and  frequently  the 
dam  doesn't  contain  much  moss  or  mud.  Stumps 
are  common  and  the  lack  of  fresh  beaver  signs  such 
as  foot  prints  and  cuttings  are  obvious. 

When  you've  located  the  pond  you  intend  to  fish, 
whether  it's  an  active  or  older  pond,  the  techniques 
are  the  same.  Early  morning  and  late  evenings  are 
best;  however  fish  can  be  taken  any  time  of  the  day. 
The  approach  to  the  pond  is  very  important  as  bea- 
ver ponds  are  usually  very  tranquil  environments 
with  little  disturbances.  Anything  unnatural  such 
as  crashing  through  underbrush  or  even  trodding 
heavily  on  the  bank  or  dam  will  spook  the  fish.  Ap- 
proach from  downstream  behind  the  dam  by  crawl- 
ing or  duck  walking.  A  standing  approach  almost 
always  alarms  the  fish. 

If  you're  careful  you  may  be  able  to  take  several 
fish  from  the  same  location  before  the  hole  is  dis- 
turbed. Casting  and  fishing  from  a  kneeling  position 
will  present  a  lower  profile  and  will  maximize  your 
efforts.  The  lure  delivery  and  entrance  must  also 
be  kept  to  a  minimum  for  again  any  unnatural  mo- 
tion or  disturbance  of  the  pond  may  alarm  the  fish. 

Fish  the  deeper  sections  of  the  pond  along  the 
dam  and  also  the  channel  of  the  stream  where  it 
enters  the  pond.  These  sections  will  contain  water 
even  during  dry  seasons  and  the  fish  tend  to  con- 
gregate here.  Also  fish  areas  where  there  is  evidence 
of  water  current.  Here  there  will  be  little  algae  and 
stagnation,  and  thus  more  fish. 

Spinning  is  ideal  beaver  pond  fishing  because 
minimal  movement  is  involved  in  casting  and  re- 
trieving and  also  because  smaller  lures  can  be  used. 
Any  spinner  seems  to  be  effective  as  long  as  it's 
worked  deep.  Silver  and  red  and  white  Colorado  type 
spinners  have  good  results.  Carry  plenty  of  spares 
as  you  will  lose  some  on  the  numerous  snags  and 
stumps.  Six  to  eight  pound  line  on  an  open  faced 
reel  and  a  six  foot  medium  action  rod  seem  to  be 
adequate  for  most  situations  encountered. 

As  mentioned  earlier  a  few  casts  will  usually  be 
enough  to  determine  if  there  are  fish  present.  On 
many  occasions  the  author  has  taken  keeper  fish  on 
several  consecutive  casts  before  putting  the  fish 
down.  Nets  are  in  the  way  in  beaver  pond  fishing 
and  don't  merit  being  carried;  however  a  chain 
stringer  is  very  useful  to  carry  your  fish.  Hip  boots 
or  chest  waders  are  a  necessity  as  you'll  have  to 
ford  streams,  marsh  areas  and  plenty  of  gooey  mud 
to  reach  the  most  likely  places.  If  you  catch  fish  out 
of  one  hole  return  in  an  hour  or  so  and  you  may 
catch  more.  Although  beaver  pond  bass  spook  easily 
they  also  regain  their  composure  rather  quickly. 

If  you  want  some  exceptional  undisturbed  fishing 
without  the  crowds,  boat  motors,  water  skiers  and  the 
other  trimmings  of  the  more  traditional  and  popular 
bass  fishing,  if  you're  willing  to  do  the  research 
and  the  necessary  field  work  you  may  find  beaver 
pond  fishing  for  bass  is  for  you!  ^ 
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by  Mrs.  Grace  S.  Draper 

Greensboro 


\l/ NE  of  our  loveliest  Southern 
trees  isn't  a  native  at  all  —  the 
"Princess  Tree"  or  "Royal  Paulow- 
nia"  is  an  exotic  immigrant  that 
has  added  beauty  to  our  wood- 
sy 


lands  and  to  our  yards,  and  even 
to  a  shabby  corner  in  town  here 
and  there  where  a  winged  seed 
found  conditions  to  its  liking  and 
thrived  and  grew.  It  is  hardy  as 


far  North  as  New  York  City. 

This  tree  is  a  native  of  Japan 
and  China,  and  was  named  for  a 
Russian  princess  (Anna  Paulownia, 
daughter  of  Czar  Paul  I),  by  a 
Dutch  botanist.  North  Carolina's 
own  Charlotte  Green,  in  "Trees  of 
the  South",  calls  it  an  "interna- 
tional tree"  because  of  all  these 
interesting  connections! 

Its  foliage  consists  of  hairy, 
heart-shaped  umbrella-like  leaves 
—  some  of  which  may  measure  as 
much  as  two  feet  across  (as  a 
child,  I  recall  seeking  shelter  under 
the  large  leaves  during  summer 
rainfalls,  as  well  as  clambering  up 
the  tree's  stout,  branching  trunk). 
The  flowers,  resembling  foxglove 
blossoms,  appear  before  the  leaves 
in  the  spring;  they  are  in  clusters 
of  a  beautiful  blue-violet  color, 
with  a  musky  odor.  The  ensuing 
clusters  of  ovate  seed  pods  remain 
on  the  tree  all  winter,  having  re- 
leased in  the  fall  millions  of  tiny, 
filmy-winged  seeds.  The  skeleton 
of  the  tree  in  the  winter  is  also 
quite  distinctive  as  it  carries  the 
upright  clusters  of  light-brown  vel- 
vet buds,  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
warm  April  sunshine  to  burst  into 
bloom.  These  unusual  buds,  as 
well  as  the  almond-shaped  empty 
seed-pods,  merit  use  in  flower  ar- 
rangements, too. 

In  Japan,  the  Royal  Paulownia 
is  known  as  the  Kiri  tree.  As  with 
many  things  in  Nature,  the  Japa- 
nese assign  a  belief  to  this  tree, 
too:  that  the  Kiri's  falling  leaves 
presage  disaster.  The  light,  soft 
wood  has  been  used  to  make 
wooden  shoes  in  the  Orient. 

This  tree  is  often  confused  with 
the  catalpa  tree,  which  has  similar 
leaves,  but  the  catalpa  bears  whi- 
tish, spotted  blossom  clusters  re- 
sembling nosegays  atop  groups  of 
leaves  (a  spectacular  sight  in 
May),  and  its  seed-pods  are  hang- 
ing, bean-like  appendages,  which 
also  release  winged  seeds  in  the 
fall,  and  which  rattle  in  the  wind 
all  winter  long  (children  have  long 
called  these  pods  "Indian  cigars"). 
The  name  catalpa  has  an  interest 
ing  origin,  too:  Charlotte  Green 
also  tells  us  in  her  book  that  it  is 
a  Cherokee  Indian  name  given  the 
tree  by  Europeans  who  are  said 
to  have  first  seen  a  catalpa  tree 
growing  in  fields  of  the  Cherokees. 
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September  28, 1974 

Odd  Turkey 

On  Camp  Lejeune,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  the  late  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1974,  two  adult  turkey 
gobblers  appeared  at  a  bait  site 
where  hours  earlier  I  had  placed 
tribromoethanol-treated  grain  to 
affect  a  capture.  One  was  heavily 
crested,  the  numerous  "top-knot" 
feathers  three-five  inches  long 
(see  illustration).  (The  birds  were 


not  captured  because  of  deteriora- 
tion of  the  drug  under  several 
hours  of  afternoon  sunlight.) 

To  my  knowledge,  the  only 
crested  turkey  ever  previously  re- 
ported was  an  oral  statement  by 
Thad  Cherry,  former  N.  C.  Wild 
Turkey  Biologist,  and  Charles  Pe- 
terson, Wildlife  Technician,  Camp 
Lejeune,  who  observed,  on  Camp 
Lejeune,  a  similar  specimen  (the 
same?)  five  years  ago. 

Anomalies  are  fairly  common 
among  the  wild  turkeys  on  Camp 
Lejeune.  Adult  males  without  a 
spur  on  one  or  both  feet,  without 
a  beard,  with  two  or  more  beards, 
and  females  with  beards  have  been 
observed  either  as  harvested  or 


live-trapped  specimens. 

Bearded  females  and  multiple- 
bearded  males  commonly  occur 
throughout  turkey  range. 

Wayne  Bailey 


New  Snake  Book 


Poisonous  Snakes 
of  North  Carolina 


T  ■•  -fSSL 


,  1     PUBUSHEO  BV^STATf "MUSEUM  Of  NATURAL  HISTOflV- 


A  new  booklet  about  the  poisonous 
snakes  of  North  Carolina  is  available 
from  the  State  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  PO  Box  27647,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27611,  for  30  cents. 

Bad  Tick  Year 

Dear  Sir: 

I  just  love  to  read  "Wildlife"  and 
I  hope  you  will  publish  this  letter 
so  maybe  someone,  somewhere,  can 
offer  an  explanation  and  a  possible 
solution.  Here  in  Stanly  County,  we 
have  been  invaded  with  ticks.  I 
know  ticks  have  always  been 
around  but  not  like  this. 

For  example,  recently  [June]  my 
family  went  blackberry  picking. 
After  just  a  few  hours,  we  returned 
with  only  two  gallons  of  berries 
and  a  total  of  fourteen  ticks  from 


three  people.  Our  neighbor  has  just 
returned  from  the  hospital  after 
suffering  from  a  bad  case  of  tick 
fever.  Another  neighbor,  before 
purchasing  a  flea  and  tick  collar, 
removed  around  twenty  ticks  from 
their  little  short-haired  dog  that 
runs  around  their  backyard.  These 
are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
trouble  we  are  having.  It  is  im- 
possible to  work  the  garden,  play 
ball  or  even  walk  outside  without 
the  risk  of  getting  ticks  and  the 
fever. 

It  would  seem  that  since  more 
land  is  being  cleared  and  houses 
being  built,  ticks  should  be  on  the 
decline.  Instead,  there  has  been  a 
population  explosion  that  is  endan- 
gering the  lives  of  the  residents 
here.  Is  it  like  this  everywhere 
now?  Is  there  something  we  can 
do? 

Some  people  have  made  the  re- 
mark that  dogs  with  their  flea  and 
tick  collars  are  in  better  shape  than 
us  people.  Maybe  we  should  consid- 
er collars  for  ourselves?  That  was 
a  rather  serious  statement. 

Denise  Smith 
Albemarle 

Dear  Sir: 

This  is  my  attempt  to  respond 
to  the  letter  from  Denise  Smith  of 
Albemarle. 

This  has  indeed  been  a  heavy 
year  for  ticks.  The  mild  winter 
probably  had  something  to  do  with 
this,  and  the  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  North  Carolina.  If  the  num- 
ber of  reported  cases  of  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  ("Tick 
Fever")  is  an  indication,  a  total  of 
224  cases  in  the  country  have  been 
reported  during  the  first  24  weeks 
of  1974  as  compared  with  171  cases 
during  this  period  in  1973.  North 
Carolina's  total  for  this  period  this 
year  (32)  is  behind  last  year's  41 
cases  reported  during  this  period, 
but  the  tick  season  is  not  com- 
pletely over  yet. 
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Ticks  like  warm  weather  but  tend 
to  become  less  active  during  the 
really  hot  part  of  the  summer.  This 
is  probably  why,  in  past  years,  the 
number  of  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  cases  in  May  and  June  have 
been  higher  than  during  any  other 
months  of  the  year. 

One  of  the  problems  with  Rocky 
Mountain  spotted  fever  is  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  cases 
reported  occur  where  new  subdivi- 
sions are  being  built.  Since  there 
are  usually  brushy  areas  remain- 
ing in  close  proximity  to  houses 
until  a  new  area  is  completely  de- 
veloped, ticks  come  into  closer  con- 
tact with  people  and  their  pets 
and  thus  the  risk  of  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever  rises.  Only  when 
a  new  subdivision  has  become  com- 
pletely developed  do  the  ticks  no 
longer  have  any  place  to  reside. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  one 
can  do  to  prevent  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever.  When  pursuing  such 
activities  as  blackberry  picking  one 
should  wear  long  trousers  and  tuck 
the  legs  of  the  trousers  into  the 
tops  of  one's  socks.  Insect  repellents 
sold  over-the-counter  in  most  drug- 
stores offer  some  protection.  Most 
importantly,  people  exposed  to  tick- 
infested  areas  should  inspect  them- 
selves closely  for  attached  ticks  at 
least  twice  a  day;  the  tick  which 
carries  Rocky  Mountain  spotted 
fever  germs  has  to  feed  for  awhile 
before  it  can  infect  the  person, 
thus  making  early  removal  all  the 
more  important^  Use  care  in  remov- 
ing ticks  to  avoid  crushing  the 
tick  or  leaving  mouth  parts  in  the 
skin. 

Although  there  are  some  pesti- 
cides such  as  Sevin  which  can  be 
used  to  control  ticks,  this  obvi- 
ously has  limited  application.  Cut- 
ting back  weeds  and  brush  from 
around  houses  might  also  be  im- 
portant if  ticks  reside  there. 

Rocky  Mountain  spotted  fever 
can  be  very  effectively  treated  with 
antibiotics  if  caught  early.  One 
should  therefore  learn  to  recognize 
the  early  flu-like  symptoms  of  the 
disease  which  appear  before  the 
rash.  The  rash  usually  starts  sev- 
eral days  after  the  infected  per- 
son first  starts  to  feel  sick,  appear- 
ing first  on  the  wrists  and  ankles 
and  spreading  upward  from  there. 

Finally,  there  is  a  Rocky  Moun- 
tain spotted  fever  vaccine  which 
is  recommended  for  people  whose 
occupations  bring  them  into  fre- 
quent contact  with  ticks  (telephone 
linemen,  lumberers,  forest  rangers, 
etc.).  The  vaccine  does  not  always 


KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Robert  G.  Tipton,  jr. 


Wildlife  Protector  Robert  G.  Tip- 
ton, Jr.,  stationed  at  Relief,  North 
Carolina,  was  born  May  19,  1931,  in 
Mitchell  County.  He  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Tipton,  Sr. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion he  served  four  years  with  the 
U.  S.  Army.  He  served  in  Korea 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War 
with  the  first  Korean  Infantry  Di- 
vision and  received  the  Korean 
Presidential  Citation  and  five 
Bronze  Stars.  After  his  discharge 


protect  against  the  disease  and  has 
to  be  given  every  year. 

J.  N  MacCormack,  M.D,  M.P.H. 
Head,  Communicable  Disease 
Control  Branch,  Division  of 
Health  Services 

Book  Review 

•  I  have  always  thought  that 
what  the  Governor  of  North  Caro- 
lina really  said  to  the  Governor  of 
South  Carolina  was  that  it  was  a 
long  time  between  duck  seasons. 
At  least  that's  what  he  should  have 


from  the  service  he  was  employed 
by  Thurston  Motor  Lines  and  John- 
son Motor  Lines  as  a  long-line 
tractor  trailer  operator. 

Mr.  Tipton  completed  the  basic 
school  for  Wildlife  Protectors  at 
the  Institute  of  Government  at 
Chapel  Hill  in  June  1964.  He  was 
employed  as  a  trainee  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Game  in  September  1964 
and  stationed  at  the  Stoney  Fork 
Station  on  Pisgah.  In  January  1965 
he  was  moved  to  Bent  Creek  sta- 
tion and  promoted  to  Assistant 
Manager  of  Pisgah.  In  1969  he  was 
transferred  to  Flat  Top  as  Manager 
of  Flat  Top  Refuge  in  Yancey  and 
Mitchell  counties.  Under  the  new 
Game  Lands  program  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Division  of  Protection 
and  stationed  at  Relief.  Since  his 
initial  employment  he  has  attended 
four  In-service  Training  Schools. 

Mr.  Tipton  is  a  member  of  the 
Masonic  Lodge,  a  qualified  Hunter 
Safety  Instructor  and  a  member 
of  the  Southeastern  Association  of 
Game  and  Fish  Commissioners. 
Robert  is  married  to  the  former 
Helen  Padgett  of  Shelby  and  they 
have  two  children,  Sylvia  age  two, 
and  Randall  age  12. 

They  live  at  Relief,  North  Caro- 
lina. ^ 


said.  The  long  dry  months  from 
February  to  December  seem  to 
last  an  eternity.  Fortunately  for 
those  of  us  to  whom  the  sight  and 
sound  of  waterfowl  is  as  necessary 
as  food  and  drink,  there  are  books, 
beautiful,  well-written  books  by 
dedicated  waterfowlers  to  help  us 
while  away  the  quiet  months.  One 
of  these  in  particular,  from  the 
Winchester  Press,  goes  a  long  way 
towards  fulfilling  these  require- 
ments. The  Atlantic  Flyway,  Text 
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by  Robert  Elman  and  photographs 
by  Walter  Osborne,  is  a  major  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  water- 
fowling.  It  is  a  scholarly  and  an  in- 
depth  study  of  the  ecology,  history, 
natural  history,  hunting  and  beau- 
ty of  eastern  United  States  from 
the  wildfowler's  point  of  view. 
Whether  you  wish  to  revisit  the 
period  of  the  market  hunter,  join 
the  birds  on  their  northern  breed- 


ing grounds,  wing  south  with  them 
in  the  fall,  shiver  in  a  pre  dawn 
duckblind,  or  merely  ponder  the 
mysteries  of  wildlife,  you  will  find 
it  here.  The  photographs  are  with- 
out fault.  Ducks,  geese,  shore- 
birds,  wild  country,  and  the  glory 
of  a  winter  sky  are  here.  One 
wonders  why  it  took  so  long  to 
produce  this  type  of  book. 

If  there  is  a  fault,  it  is  the  fault 


of  a  gunning  man's  love  for  his 
dog.  Perhaps  a  couple  less  photo- 
graphs. Not  that  his  dog  has 
any  faults.  But  compared  to  My 
dog.  .  .  . 

R.  Wharton  Gaul,  M.D. 


Tips  From  The  Biologists 


PHOTO  BY  REX  SCHMIDT 


•  During  the  hot  days  of  sum- 
mer try  fishing  in  a  Piedmont 
stream.  Many  flow  through  forest- 
ed areas  which  make  for  cool 
water  and  cool  fishing.  Good  bets 
are  Eno  River,  Flat  River,  Brush 
Creek  (Chatham  County)  and 
Rock  River  in  Chatham  County. 

•  Avoid  fishing  too  deep  for  bass 
and  crappie  in  late  summer.  Most 
central  piedmont  lakes  are  defici- 
ent in  oxygen  below  10-15  feet 
and  thus  are  also  deficient  in  fish 
below  these  depths. 

Fred  Harris 

•  For  plastic  worm  fishermen  — 
use  dark  colored  worms  for  clear 
water  and  light  colored  worms  for 
dark  water. 

Albert  Little 

•  Want  a  change  of  pace?  Try 
floating  a  local  stream.  Even  fuel 
shortages  shouldn't  stop  a  fish- 
erman. 

Larry  Birchfield 

•  Watch  the  weather  reports  and 
try  to  go  fishing  just  before  a 
storm  front  or  low  pressure  sys- 
tem moves  into  your  area.  Most 


fish  are  more  active  during  this 
time. 

Don  Tobaben 

•  During  the  mid-summer  months 
fish  in  deeper  water  for  large- 
mouth  bass.  In  coastal  North  Caro- 
lina try  cypress  trees  and  stumps 
in  four  to  five  feet  of  water.  Use 
your  favorite  bass  plugs  and  es- 
pecially the  plastic  worm. 

Jimmy  Davis 

•  What  is  C.P.G.?  It  is  a  form  of 
Z.P.G.  The  letters  C.P.G.  stand 
for  Controlled  Population  Growth, 
while  the  letters  Z.  P.  G.  indicate 
zero  population  growth.  You  can 
practice  C.P.G.  each  time  you  fish 
your  farm  pond.  Never  return  un- 
dersized panfish  to  the  water,  by 
practicing  this  you  will  be  helping 
keep  your  fish  population  in  bal- 
ance. 

•  Renovating  your  farm  pond  this 
summer?  Farm  ponds  should  be 
refertilized  in  the  early  portion  of 
September.  This  will  assure  suf- 
ficient food  for  your  new  fish 
when  they  arrive  from  the  Federal 
Fish  Hatchery. 

Lacy  Nichols 


•  During  these  hot  summer  days 
why  not  "beat  the  heat"  and  try 
night  fishing.  It's  cooler,  more 
comfortable  and  best  of  all,  you'll 
catch  more  fish. 

Richard  Guier 

•  Late  spawning  bluegills  are  on 
the  beds  and  a  small  flyrod  popper 
presented  in  their  midst  is  deadly. 
Look  for  the  saucer-shaped  de- 
pressions in  the  shallows  that  are 
guarded  by  the  male  fish. 

Roy  Miller 

•  Have  you  tried  wading  small 
piedmont  streams?  If  you  haven't, 
you  are  missing  the  boat  on  some 
exciting  fishing  experiences. 

Most  piedmont  streams  can  be 
waded  except  following  heavy 
rains.  The  best  "outfit"  to  wear 
is  old  clothes  plus  a  pair  of  leath- 
er boots.  The  boots  protect  your 
ankles  from  being  skinned  on 
rocks  in  the  water  and  keeps  poi- 
son ivy,  chiggers,  etc.  from  getting 
too  troublesome. 

If  you  are  an  expert  with  a 
flyrod  —  o.k.  —  but  I  suggest  a 
spinning  outfit.  Carry  a  goodly 
supply  of  Mepps  spinners  (such  as 
bucktails,  minnows)  because  Red- 
breast sunfish  (Robin  to  most 
folks)  will  literally  eat  up  these 
baits.  Also,  stand  by  to  latch  onto 
a  largemouth  bass  or  chain  pick- 
erel but  don't  get  excited;  these 
fish  will  not  be  very  big  in  the 
small  streams. 

One  word  of  caution  —  be  care- 
ful of  the  smooth,  flat,  slick,  river 
rocks  or  you  will  end  up  on  your 
backside  in  the  stream. 

Cape  Carnes 

P.S.  Carry  a  nice  long  and  strong 
stringer.  ^ 
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The  reddish  coat  of  the  sum- 
mer gray  squirrel  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  the  traditional 
gray,  grizzled  outfit  for  winter. 
Our  state  mammal  this  month 
conveniently  is  perched  in  our 
state  tree,  the  pine.  Actually 
squirrels  prefer  hardwoods  to 
pines  since  much  of  their  food 
is  made  up  of  the  various  nuts 
which  the  oaks,  hickories  and 
such,  produce.  Painting  by 
Duane  Raver. 


EXECUTIVE 


DEPARTMENT  W 


GOVERNOR  JAMES  E.  HOLSHOUSER,  JR. 


WHEREAS,  hunting  and  fishing  provide  healthful  outdoor  recreation 
for  more  than  half  a  million  North  Carolina  citizens  and  their  guests  from 
other  states;  and 

WHEREAS,  hunters  and  fishermen  were  among  the  first  to  recognize 
the  growing  encroachment  of  modern  civilization  upon  the  total  environment, 
and  were  the  only  group  of  concerned  citizens  to  insist  that  federal  excise 
taxes  remain  on  the  equipment  they  purchase  to  finance  the  conservation  of 
our  wildlife  resources;  and 

WHEREAS,  hunting  and  fishing  were  a  prime  source  of  livelihood  for 
the  people  who  colonized  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  which  today  remain 
as  a  healthful  diversion  from  the  stress  of  everyday  living;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  our  obligation  to  pass  our  wildlife  and  other  natural 
resources  on  to  future  generations  so  that  others  may  enjoy  the  thrill  of  a 
fish  rising  to  take  a  lure,  or  the  pleasure  of  the  hunt,  or  the  simple  satisfac- 
tion of  watching  a  flock  of  wild  geese  fly  through  the  trackless  sky  or  listen 
to  a  bobwhite  quail  whistle  his  name  on  a  spring  morning; 

THEREFORE,  I  proclaim  Saturday,  September  28,  1974 

HUNTING  AND  FISHING  DAY  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Raleigh,  North  Carolina 
August  7,  1974 


THE  GRAY  SQUIRREL 

"Shade  Tail" 
of  Carolina 


by  Dr.  F.  S.  Barkalow,  Jr. 

N.  C.  State  University 

PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 


M 

A.Y -■-ILLIONS  of  years  ago  when,  according  to 
geologists,  a  land  bridge  connected  Asia  and  North 
America,  the  ancestors  of  the  small  rodents  we  know 
today  as  squirrels  migrated  to  our  continent.  They 
moved  across  our  nation  and  thrived  in  the  wilder- 
ness broken  only  by  small  Indian  villages.  The  early 
colonists  coming  to  our  eastern  coast  found  the 
swamps  and  expanses  of  virgin  hardwood  forests  in 
North  Carolina  filled  with  the  busy  animals. 

In  1788  one  of  our  modern  squirrels,  the  gray  squir- 
rel, was  given  the  scientific  name  Sciurus  carolinensis, 
officially  dubbing  it  as  the  "shade  tail  of  Carolina." 
The  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  honored  this 
small  game  animal  in  1969  as  the  state  mammal. 

But  the  gray  squirrel  is  not  the  only  member  of  the 
squirrel  family  living  in  North  Carolina.  The  fox 
squirrel,  chipmunk,  woodchuck,  red  squirrel,  and  fly- 
ing squirrels  are  also  members  of  the  family  Sciuridae. 

Description 

The  gray  and  fox  squirrels,  the  ones  discussed  in 
this  article  are  quite  similar  in  their  external  ap- 
pearance. But  the  fox  squirrel  is  generally  larger  than 
the  gray  squirrel,  and  the  shapes  of  their  heads  are 
different;  the  fox  squirrel's  head  is  "thicker"  and  with 
a  straighter  profile  than  the  gray,  and  his  ears  are 
shorter  and  more  rounded. 

The  colorations  of  the  squirrels  in  North  Carolina 
are  different  from  those  of  the  same  species  in  the 
northern  states.  Southern  gray  squirrels  are  just  that 
—  gray  —  not  black;  their  bellies  are  white,  and  their 
tails  have  a  distinctive  white  edging. 

The  southern  fox  squirrel,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
a  dark,  mottled  coat  of  intermingled  black,  dark  brown, 


gray,  and  white  hairs.  Typically  the  nose  and  ears 
are  white  or  at  least  a  lighter  color  than  the  rest  of 
the  coat.  The  color  of  the  feet  is  variable,  and  some- 
times the  head  is  darker  than  the  rest  of  the  body. 
A  red  phase  and  a  black  phase  of  the  fox  squirrel 
occur  in  North  Carolina. 

Habits 

The  gray  squirrel  is  plentiful  from  the  swamps  of 
eastern  North  Carolina  to  the  upland  hardwood  forests 
of  the  piedmont  and  western  counties.  They  are  lovers 
of  untouched  wilderness  where  large  mast-producing 
trees  abound;  but  besides  being  hardy  forest  crea- 
tures, they  are  also  adaptable  and  can  tolerate  the 
disruptions  of  man.  Many  of  our  North  Carolina  gray 
squirrel  populations  live  in  city  parks  and  suburbs. 

Fox  squirrels  are  fairly  common  within  their  ranges 
in  North  Carolina,  but  these  encompass  only  a  few 
counties.  The  fox  squirrel  prefers  rural  life  in  wood- 
lots  and  forests,  a  switch  from  the  northern  states 
where  he  is  the  park  peanut-eater.  One  possible  area 
of  distribution  is  in  the  region  of  Cherokee,  Clay,  and 
Graham  counties,  but  most  of  the  squirrel  population 
lives  in  the  Sandhills  of  Hoke,  Richmond,  and  Moore 
counties,  ranging  in  scattered  areas  to  the  east  and 
north,  especially  around  Brunswick  County.  The  fox 
squirrel  does  not  live  in  the  deep  swamps  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state;  he  prefers  the  higher 
ground  covered  with  pine-hardwood  forests  between 
the  swamps. 

The  daily  activities  of  the  two  squirrels  run  on 
slightly  different  timetables.  The  grays  are  out  hunt- 
ing breakfast  before  the  sun  ever  begins  to  show, 
but  by  mid-morning  his  initiative  is  gone  and  he 
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It's  a  big  world  to  the  two-month  old  gray  squirrel.  Still  very  much  de- 
pendent on  the  parents,  the  young  may  wander  about  the  area  near  the 
nest.  The  leaf  nest  (below),  although  it  may  appear  structurally  unsound, 
is  used  during  the  summer  months  and  is  much  cooler  than  the  hollow 
tree  den  normally  used  in  winter. 


retires  to  the  nearest  sunny  limb  for  a  nap.  The 
fox  squirrel  lingers  a  little  later,  though  not  late  by 
human  standards;  they  make  up  for  their  laziness, 
though,  and  work  right  through  the  morning.  Both 
species  become  active  during  the  twilight  hours. 

Squirrel  communcation  involves  barking,  squealing, 
chattering,  and  tail  twitching.  A  frightened  or  threat- 
ened squirrel  is  one  that  fusses  loudly  enough  to 
alert  his  nearby  relatives,  as  well  as  to  hopefully  delay 
the  intruder.  When  the  mating  season  begins  in  the 
late  winter  months,  the  male's  first  advances  toward 
the  female  are  accompanied  by  his  chattering  and 
flicking  his  tail  back  and  forth  over  his  back.  Later, 
after  the  young  squirrels  have  been  born,  the  mother 
announces  her  approach  to  the  nest  vocally. 

Life  History 

After  a  gestation  period  of  about  44  days,  the  first 
litter  is  born  in  a  den  in  a  hollow  tree;  their  births 
usually  occur  in  February  or  March.  The  size  of  the 
litter,  usually  two  or  three,  depends  on  the  success 
of  the  previous  year's  food  crop. 

The  hairless  young  are  blind  for  35  days;  but  by 
the  time  they  are  seven  weeks  old  they  look  like  real 
squirrels,  and  they  are  venturing  out  of  the  nest,  their 
oversize  feet  sprawling  and  grasping  the  bark  of  the 
limb,  their  skimpy  tails  dragging  behind. 

Juvenile  squirrels  are  self-sufficient  by  the  time 
they  are  three  months  old,  and  the  females  are  freed 
for  tending  to  the  summer  litter.  This  second  breed- 
ing peak  occurs  in  June,  and  the  young  are  born  in 
leaf  nests. 

Even  though  squirrels  can  and  do  breed  when  they 
are  one  year  old,  they  are  at  their  prime  between 
the  ages  of  two  and  five. 
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The  most  common  external  parasite  affecting  the 
squirrels  in  North  Carolina  is  the  flea.  But  perhaps 
the  most  serious  parasite  is  the  larvae  of  the  squirrel 
warble  fly,  Cuterebra.  These  insects  do  not  lay  their 
eggs  on  the  squirrel,  but  the  first  larval  stage  attaches 
itself,  burrowing  beneath  the  skin  and  living  off  of 
the  animal  until  it  reaches  the  pupal  stage.  The  period 
of  heaviest  warble  infestation  in  North  Carolina  is 
during  September  and  October.  In  North  Carolina  the 
occurrence  of  the  bot  in  squirrels  is  infrequent  east 
of  a  line  from  Hertford  through  Richmond  counties, 
and  in  the  lower  coastal  region  squirrel  bot  infesta- 
tion is  almost  unknown* 

Foods 

The  food  habits  of  the  gray  and  fox  squirrels  are 
quite  similar.  The  staple  foods  of  fall  and  winter  are 
provided  by  hardwoods  such  as  hickory,  oak,  and 
beech;  acorns  provide  carbohydrates  to  the  diet,  and 
nuts  supply  protein. 

In  the  spring  and  summer  the  squirrels  abandon 
their  winter  fare  for  the  succulent  new  growth  and 
fruits  of  maple,  beech,  mulberry,  tulip  poplar,  cherry, 
and  pine.  Early  corn  and  green  peanuts  are  also 
favorites.  Insects  furnish  a  source  of  animal  protein 
for  squirrels. 

Squirrel  populations  are  not  seriously  affected  by 
predators;  most  individuals  taken  as  food  by  other 
animals  are  either  young  or  weakened  by  disease, 
age,  or  malnutrition.  Hawks,  owls,  foxes,  and  black 
rat  snakes  prey  on  squirrels.  Highway  mortality  also 
has  its  effect. 

Management 

The  food  and  cover  requirements  of  both  the  gray 
and  fox  squirrels  restrict  them  to  habitat  having 
large  mast-producing  hardwoods.  But  extensive  area 
is  not  essential,  even  though  large  tracts  are  pre- 
ferred; as  long  as  squirrels  have  den  trees  (or  nest 
boxes)  and  a  variety  of  foods,  they  can  flourish.  Tim- 
ber operations  and  farming  can  be  blamed  for  the 
majority  of  the  decrease  in  squirrel  habitat  in  North 
Carolina,  but  by  sparing  large  nest  and  food  trees, 
the  destructive  effects  of  these  essential  industries 
can  be  avoided.  ^ 


•Allison,  Gray,  "North  Carolina  Gray  Squirrel  Investigations, 
1947-1950,"  (North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Commission, 
Game  Division,  Raleigh:   1953),  pp.  35-48. 

The  scarcity  of  natural  tree  dens  for  the  gray  squirrel  often 
limits  the  population.  Easily  constructed  nest  boxes  can  be 
placed  in  hardwood  areas  to  increase  the  number  of  squirrel 
families. 


G 


Studies  have  been  conducted  on  the  nesting  habits  of  the 
gray  squirrel  including  observations  of  artificial  nest  box 
use.  The  entrance  to  the  box  is  temporarily  closed  (above), 
and  then  the  contents  noted  (below). 


Survival  of  young  gray  squirrels  depends  on  weather  con- 
ditions, food  supplies,  abundance  of  predators  and  disease. 
Legal  hunting  is  seldom  a  factor  in  next  year's  squirrel 
population. 
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DOVES  and 

DOVE  LOADS 

By  Frank  Mooney 

M 

If  I  ANY  hunters  can't  seem  to  agree  on  what  shotgun 
load  is  best  for  the  mourning  dove,  but,  most  certainly 
agree  that  this  erratic  flyer  is  one  of  the  toughest  to  center 
in  the  shot  pattern,  and  is  a  challenging  target  for  the  best 
of  wingshooters.  This  great  gamebird  is  finding  more  "con- 
frontations" in  its  annual  migratory  flight  to  winter  grounds; 
from  all  reports,  the  dove  is  continuing  to  give  wingshooters 
exciting  action,  plus  more  than  replenishing  their  popula- 
tion each  year.  Any  hunter  that  can  consistently  score  on 
this  gamebird  should  have  no  problem  filling  his  limit  on 
any  upland  bird  or  waterfowl. 

During  my  early  introduction  to  dove  shooting  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  doves  were  unduly  tough  to  bring  down. 
One  hunter  who  I  remember  well,  told  me  that  the  only 
dove  load  was  high-brass  number  4s!  He  told  about  hitting 
them  with  that  goose  load,  knocking  out  a  handful  of 
feathers  with  the  bird  continuing  on.  And  after  dusting 
a  few  myself,  I  was  almost  ready  to  agree  with  him.  Then 
after  noticing  how  easily  the  feathers  fell  from  the  bird 
and  how  many  feathers  stuck  to  a  soft-mouth  retriever,  I 
realized  that  the  hunter  had  been  talking  through  his  hat. 

Another  problem  that  confronts  many  dove  hunters  is  the 
lack  of  experience  to  correctly  judge  the  shotgun  range 
of  a  dove  zipping  over  a  picked  cornfield.  Open  terrain 
presents  a  problem  to  some  hunters  when  trying  to  judge 
distance.  A  couple  of  seasons  back,  I  watched  a  novice  dove 
hunter  blasting  away  at  any  bird  within  80  yards  of  his 
stand.  Practice  judging  range  by  estimating  the  distance 
to  a  fixed  object,  then  stepping  it  off,  can  do  wonders  to  im- 
prove your  shooting  eye  for  maximum  shooting  range. 
Even  an  expert  can't  kill  doves  at  80  yards. 


Using  the  wrong  dove  load  and  shooting  beyond  shotgun 
range  can  quickly  cause  a  novice  to  give  up  dove  hunting 
or  certainly  greatly  reduce  his  pleasure  afield  and  cause 
much  frustration.  The  ability  to  correctly  estimate  shotgun 
range  is  a  common  problem  with  many  hunters  both  novice 
and  experienced;  some  hunters  find  stepping  off  the  maxi- 
mum range  from  their  stand  to  an  object  like  a  tree,  ditch 
bank,  post,  etc.,  then  when  a  speeding  bird  flashes  by 
inside  the  marked  object,  he  quickly  takes  the  shot. 

During  the  early  season  when  birds  are  young  and  not 
as  wary,  I  often  shoot  number  9  shot.  This  dove  load  has 
proven  superior  to  other  loads  for  me.  Number  8  shot  fol- 
lows a  close  second,  but  the  number  9  with  the  denser  pat- 
tern gives  me  as  great  a  range  as  the  number  8.  The  dove 
is  not  a  tough  bird  to  bring  down,-  however,  with  their 
loose  feathers  one  could  easily  be  misled  that  half  of  the 
body  was  shot  away  when  some  pellets  only  cut  the 
feathers  and  failed  to  strike  the  flesh. 

This  favorite  pastime  is  like  any  other  sport;  it  pays  to 
get  out  on  the  proving  grounds  and  bust  some  caps  at 
the  real  target.  Don't  be  afraid  to  try  a  hard  target  like  a 
zigzagging  skimmer  racing  overhead  riding  a  tail  wind. 

c 

WOME  hunters  will  not  shoot  unless  the  bird  presents  itself 
as  an  easy  target.  I  have  noticed  some  hunters  that  would 
shoot  twice  the  amount  of  shells  as  a  nearby  companion 
while  all  birds  were  within  range.  A  novice  can  not  expect 
to  become  an  accomplished  scattergun  artist  without  taking 
some  of  the  off-balance  shots  that  doves  always  present. 

I  favor  a  right  to  left  cross  and  a  direct  incoming  shot 
on  doves,  but  I  try  most  any  shot  that's  within  range  and 
not  endangering  any  of  my  shooting  buddies  or  buildings, 
etc.  One  shot  that  I  practice  every  chance  I  get  (which  I 
need  a  lot)  is  a  fast,  incoming  dove  towering  overhead  then 
suddenly  it  drops  almost  to  the  ground  to  survey  the  field 
while  going  full-throttle,  then  climbs  rapidly.  When  no 
hunters  are  nearby  I  usually  waste  three  shells;  the  bird 
is  often  diving  or  climbing  with  a  roll  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  I'm  sure  the  rascal  has  a  smirk  on  its  face  while 
tooling  the  air  current. 

When  trying  to  make  a  double  or  a  triple  shot,  leave  the 
closest  bird  until  last,  so  you  will  have  your  last  shot  as 
close  as  possible.  A  few  feet  distance  on  the  last  shot  can 
mean  the  difference  between  having  the  bird  in  shooting 
range  or  just  wasting  a  shot. 

Experts  of  the  ammunition  companies  could  not  have 
invented  a  better  bird  on  the  drawing  board  than  the 
mourning  dove  for  their  profitable  interest.  Large  piles  of 
empty  hulls  serve  as  mute  evidence  (if  you  see  them  before 
the  handloader  does)  of  the  tremendous  popularity  of  this 
early-season  sport.  Some  hunters  go  so  far  as  planting  fields 
just  for  the  doves,  leaving  the  crops  for  wildlife  to  harvest 
while  harvesting  some  of  nature's  blessings. 

When  doves  are  abundant  and  they  are  working  a  field, 
the  hunter  can  experience  more  action  in  an  afternoon  of 
shooting  than  any  other  hunting  sport.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  for  its  popularity,  and  this  hunting  doesn't  have 
the  strenuous  work  that  other  wingshooting  involves. 

About  six  years  ago  I  witnessed  the  largest  migration 
of  doves  in  my  hunting  career.  This  was  a  pleasant  day 
between  the  split  seasons  and  I  marveled  at  the  concentra- 
tion of  birds  while  I  wished  for  open  season.  I  first  noticed 
the  birds  flying  south  in  large  lines  —  very  similiar  to  black 
birds  —  as  I  emerged  from  a  marsh  near  Lake  Waccamaw 
with  my  limit  of  squirrels.  This  was  around  10:00  A.M. 
and  I  continued  to  notice  their  flight  off  and  on  through- 
out the  day.  Since  I  had  the  day  off  and  the  weather  was 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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•  These  dog  kennels  were  designed  for  use  at 
the  Wildlife  trial  facility  on  the  Sandhills  Game  Land 
by  the  Division  of  Game  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  large  number  of  dogs  entered  in  events  there. 
The  circular  design  was  developed  as  a  means  of 
enclosing  the  necessary  space  with  the  least  amount 
of  material.  The  ten-unit  design  with  a  central  water 
outlet  and  out-sloped  concrete  base  also  provides 
increased  efficiency  in  washing  out  the  kennels  in 
the  interest  of  sanitation. 

Copies  of  these  plans  are  available  from  the  Di- 
vision of  Game,  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, 409  Albemarle  Building,  325  N.  Salisbury 
Street,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611. 

Sequence  of  Construction  —  Circular  Dog  Kennel 

1.  Drive  center  stake,  top  should  be  3  inches 
above  ground. 

2.  Drive  a  level  line  stake  15  feet  from  the  center 
stake,  on  the  side  opposite  the  middle  of  the  pro- 
posed entrance,  top  should  be  about  a  foot  higher 
than  that  of  the  center  stake. 

3.  Stretch  a  level  line  from  the  top  of  the  center 
of  the  center  stake  to  the  level  line  stake  (2.  above). 

4.  Drive  form  stakes  at  4  feet  and  14  feet  from 
center,  top  of  the  first  one  should  be  IV2  inches  be- 
low the  level  line  and  top  of  the  second  should  be 
4V2  inches  below  the  level  line. 

5.  Move  level  line  stake  to  the  right  so  that  at 
a  point  14  feet  from  the  center  it  will  be  7  feet  10 
inches  from  the  outer  form  stake  in  4.  Set  inner 
and  outer  form  stakes  under  level  line. 

6.  Proceed  as  in  5.  above  until  5  pairs  of  form 
stakes  are  set  to  right  of  the  first  pair  and  5  pairs 
are  set  to  the  left,  thus  establishing  11  pairs  of 
form  stakes. 

7.  Build  form  using  2  ten-foot  2  x  4's  on  each  side 
of  the  entrance,  4-inch  wide  strips  of  plywood 
around  the  inside  and  outside  perimeters,  and  ten- 
foot  metal  screed  keys  (stakes)  for  the  interior 
separators.  Cut  and  fill  ground  level  so  as  to  bring 
form  to  proper  elevations. 

8.  Set  sleeves  to  hold  corner  posts  These  are 
pipes  10  inches  long  with  a  2V6-inch  inside  diameter. 
A  small  hole  should  be  dug  so  as  to  provide  extra 
concrete  support  around  the  base  of  this  pipe.  The 
bottom  of  the  hole  should  be  10  inches  below  the 
top  of  the  form.  The  sleeve  should  be  set  by  driving 
a  stake  inside  the  pipe  and  positioned  so  that  the 
side  of  the  pipe  is  4  inches  from  the  plywood  form 


and  touches  the  separator.  Note  that  this  results  in 
having  only  2  corner  posts  inside  each  pen,  except 
for  1,  in  which  there  are  4.  Newspaper  should  be 
wadded  into  the  top  of  the  sleeve  to  keep  concrete 
from  getting  into  it. 

9..  Recheck  ground  surface  inside  form,  pack  to 
within  4  inches  of  top  of  form,  grade  smooth  to  as- 
sure uniform  thickness  of  concrete. 

10.  Pour  concrete.  Use  a  straight  1-inch  pipe 
about  12  feet  long  to  scree  each  section.  Extra  help 
should  be  on  hand  to  get  screeing  done.  Work  fluid 
concrete  to  outside  and  inside  plywood  and  2x4 
perimeter  forms  with  trowel  to  assure  smooth  ex- 
terior edges.  Specify  a  concrete  mix  that  will  not 
harden  before  screeing  can  be  completed;  do  not 
order  more  concrete  than  can  be  properly  screed  at 
one  time;  work  scree  from  center  toward  outside 
perimeter;  and  back  to  center;  do  one  section  at  a 
time. 

11.  Set  corners  after  the  concrete  hardens.  Cor- 
ners are  l1/2-inch  (inside  diameter)  pipes  7  feet  long. 
Put  a  mark  10  inches  from  the  bottom  end  and  match 
this  to  top  of  sleeve.  Plumb  the  pipe  with  a  hand 
level  and  set  by  pouring  a  special  quick-setting 
cement  between  the  corner  pipe  and  the  sleeve. 

12.  Reinforce  tops  of  corner  pipes  by  connecting 
them  around  the  outside  and  inside  perimeters  with 
1-inch  angle  iron.  Also  connect  tops  of  each  pair 
of  inside  and  outside  corner  pipes  with  same  ma- 
terial. 

13.  Place  pre-built  boxes  in  pens.  They  are  too 
large  to  get  in  through  the  gate  if  built  according 
to  specifications. 

14.  Stretch  wire  separating  pens,  tie  to  corner 
posts  with  wire.  Stretch  and  attach  outside  peri- 
meter wire.  Stretch  and  attach  top  wire. 

15.  Attach  gates.  Each  gate  constitutes  the  inside 
end  section  of  an  individual  pen. 

16.  Install  frost-proof  faucet. 

Bill  of  Materials 

Wood 

100  stakes  %"  x  2"  x  2' 

2  10'  x  2"  x  4"  (for  forming  entrance  sides  of 

concrete  pad) 
5  10'  x  2"  x  6"  (for  dog  box  bases  —  use  treat- 
ed lumber) 
18  10'  x  2"  x  2"  (for  dog  box  nailers) 
12  sheets  exterior  plywood  %"  x  4'  x  8'  (for  dog 
boxes) 

Metal 

9  4"  x  10"  metal  screes  and  stakes  (for  con- 
crete pad) 

22  10"  pipes  2V2"  inside  diameter  (for  sleeves 

to  hold  corner  posts) 
22  T  pipes  iy2"  inside  diameter  (for  corner 

posts) 

11  9V2'  angle  iron  y4"  x  1"  x  1"  (radial  post  top 
supports) 

11  71/2'  angle  iron  V4"  x  1"  x  1"  (outer  perimeter 

supports)         cut  to  fit 
11  2y2'  angle  iron  XA"  x  1"  x  1"  (inner  perimeter 

supports) 

10  2'  x  5'8"  angle  iron       x  1"  x  1"  (gate  frames) 
10  pairs  butt  strap  hinges 
4  6'  wide  rolls  of  12%  gauge  2"  x  4"  welded  wire 
Concrete 

7  to  8  cubic  yards,  depending  on  how  well  base 
is  graded 
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Dove  Season  Underway 

Depending  on  when  you  receive  this  issue,  you  may  have  already  opened  the 
1974  edition  of  the  dove  season  (noon,  Monday,  September  2).  We  hope  that 
you  had  a  safe  and  successful  trip.  Don't  forget,  the  daily  bag  limit  is  12. 
Make  every  shot  count,  and  look  hard  for  those  cripples  and  hidden  dead  birds. 

Oil  Discharge  Placards  for  Boats 

Federal  Law  requires  all  boats  26  feet  and  over  with  closed  engine  space 
to  have  an  Oil  Discharge  Placard  posted  in  the  machinery  spaces  or  at  the  bilge 
pump  control  station  warning  of  the  prohibition  of  discharging  oil  or  oily 
waste  in  the  water.  These  placards  are  made  available  at  no  charge  by  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  and  are  also  available  for  purchase 
at  many  marine  dealers. 

Have  a  Safe  Season 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  long  hunting  season,  but  it  also  presents  a 
solemn  obligation  to  each  hunter  to  make  it  a  safe  season.  It  takes  only  a  second 
to  have  a  hunting  accident  that  lasts  a  lifetime. 

Boating  Safety  and  Seamanship  Course 

Classes  begin  September  10  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Red  Cross  Building,  Peartree 
Lane,  Raleigh.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  announces  that  the  two-hour 
classes  will  be  held  once  a  week  and  a  small  charge  is  made  for  materials  which 
include  a  textbook.  Check  on  any  such  courses  near  you  if  you're  out  of  the 
Raleigh  area. 

Bow  and  Arrow  for  Deer 

Much  of  eastern  and  western  North  Carolina  will  open  the  bow  and  arrow 
season  for  deer  September  13.  Please  refer  to  the  North  Carolina  Hunting  and 
Trapping  Regulations  for  1974-75  for  areas  that  are  open.  The  counties  which 
open  the  season  on  September  13  close  the  bow  season  on  October  12. 
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Consternation  — 


by 

Nell  Lewis 

Greensboro 


T 

X  HAT  is  a  very  good  question, 
especially  since  for  too  long  the 
popular  theme  has  been  Progress 
— By  All  Means,  with  little  thought 
being  given  to  our  dwindling  re- 
sources. 

Slowly,  man  is  coming  to  realize 
the  starkness  in  the  adage  "a  will- 
ful waste  makes  a  woeful  want," 
but  even  now  there  are  those  over- 
ly optimistic  people  who  are  con- 
vinced that  the  proclaimed  short- 
age of  energy,  and  air  and  water 
pollution  are  no  more  than  some 
political  gimmick,  used  as  a  means 
of  gaining  governmental  power  for 
a  select  group. 

Conservation  —  why?  Ask  26 
youngsters  who  last  spring  reluct- 
antly passed  from  Mrs.  Irene  Mc- 
Iver's  third  grade  class  at  General 
Greene  Elementary  School  in 
Greensboro  to  a  higher  level  of 
learning  and  you  will  receive  a  sur- 
prisingly mature  intelligent  answer. 

Along  with  their  reading,  writ- 
ing and  arithmetic,  they  learned 
in  depth  about  their  land's  seven 
natural  resources:  air,  soil,  water, 
rocks  and  minerals,  forests,  wild- 
life and  people. 

Mrs.  Mclver,  who  this  year  was 
named  teacher  of  the  year  in  en- 
vironmental education  in  North 
Carolina,  did  not  limit  her  class  to 
knowledge  gained  from  books  in 
the  library  when  she  started  her 
conservation  program  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1973-74  school  term.  She 
used  the  world  around  them  as  a 
class  room,  aided  by  specialists  in 
the  various  fields  of  conservation. 

Among  those  who  gave  talks, 
demonstrations,  advice  and  shared 
helpful  materials  were  Dr.  Edward 
VonDerLippe,  Director  of  Greens- 
boro Natural  Science  Center,  Dr. 
Ernest  Lee,  Professor  of  Elemen- 
tary Science,  UNC-G,  and  Eric 
Slaughter,  program  development 
specialist,  UNC  at  Raleigh. 

To  build  and  strengthen  interest 
in  their  world,  and  to  instill  with- 
in them  their  own  personal  obliga- 


tion to  this  world,  Mrs.  Mclver  led 
her  third  graders  in  developing  a 
nature  trail  last  autumn  on  school 
property.  It  wasn't  easy  and  it 
wasn't  finished,  but  they  worked 
toward  success.  The  wooded  area, 
with  several  acres  of  land,  had 
long  been  a  dumping  ground  so 
before  a  trail  could  be  established 
bushels  of  cans,  bottles  and  debris 
had  to  be  gathered  and  removed. 

As  the  ugly  garbage  was  cleared 
away,  choice  plants  and  trees  were 
noted  and  thus  the  trail  was  ar- 
ranged to  show  these  off.  Desig- 
nated by  a  rustic  sign  anchored 
between  two  stately  trees,  it  mean- 
ders from  the  school  building  down 
a  hill,  across  a  little  creek  that 
boasts  of  its  own  natural  water- 
fall, up  a  hill  through  deciduous 
trees,  through  a  pine  forest,  and 
back  along  the  creek  again. 

D  uring  the  fall  and  winter  months 
the  enthusiastic  students  learned 
the  names  of  the  evergreen  plants 
and  many  of  the  trees.  This  spring 
they   expressed   absolute   joy  in 


finding  drifts  of  red  catchfly,  Silene 
virginica  and  stands  of  beard-ton- 
gue, Penstemon,  to  add  to  their 
growing  knowledge  of  the  world 
around  them. 

An  old  box  on  the  trail  housed 
a  hive  of  bees  and  John  Wood,  lo- 
cal beekeeper,  shared  his  expertise 
with  the  children  and  later  brought 
a  new  box  and  a  new  hive  of  bees 
for  them.  As  they  learned  the  ways 
of  the  bees,  the  equipment  used 
with  them,  and  man's  dependence 
on  them,  the  hive  became  a  very 
special  point  of  interest  to  the 
class. 

Under  the  direction  of  George 
Smith,  member  of  the  Piedmont 
Bird  Club,  the  boys  and  girls  were 
able  to  identify  the  birds  that 
shared  their  outdoor  class  room. 
And  with  lumber  donated  by 
Pegram-West  lumber  company, 
they  built  bird  feeders  to  aid  their 
feathered  friends  during  the  cold, 
lean  months  of  winter.  Future 
classes  at  General  Greene  will  plant 
berried  shrubs  and  trees  to  provide 
natural  food  for  birds. 

Other    wildlife — squirrels,  tad- 
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poles,  box  turtles,  snakes,  insects, 
etc. — were  observed  to  learn  their 
ways  and  their  interdependence 
with  man,  which  includes  adequate 
food  and  shelter  to  insure  their 
survival.  This  group  of  youngsters 
gained  a  growing  awareness  that 
all  creatures  have  their  rightful 
place  in  the  scheme  of  nature. 

Soil  and  water  conservation  be- 
came meaningful  to  them  as  H.  W. 
Robertson,  District  Soil  Conserva- 
tionist, Larry  Warlick,  wildlife 
biologist  (at  that  time)  and  Ron 
Stevens,  soil  scientist,  explained 
the  development  of  the  earth,  the 
agelessness  of  soil  and  water,  and 
man's  absolute  dependence  upon 
them.  They  learned  the  result  of 
land  erosion  and  how  this  devas- 
tating process  affects  life  in  water- 
ways. 

There  were  many  field  trips  dur- 
ing the  year  wherein  various 
phases  of  conservation  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  at  work  could  be 
studied. 

Studies  prescribed  by  the  school 
system  were  not  neglected;  Mrs. 
Mclver  correlated  the  program 
with  all  subjects:  reading,  art, 
writing,  speaking,  listening,  spell- 
ing, music,  math,  physical  educa- 
tion, health  and  creative  dramatics 
were  strengthened  by  relating  them 
to  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. 

Nor  did  she  limit  this  fascinating 
venture  into  the  outdoor  class  room 
to  her  own  third  grade.  Established 
by  Mrs.  Mclver  and  her  students, 


it  also  involved  the  other  third 
grades,  kindergarten,  first  and  sec- 
ond grades,  as  well  as  the  com- 
munity. After  all,  the  purpose  of 
the  program  was  to  help  children 
gain  an  appreciation  of  man's  in- 
terdependence with  his  environ- 
ment, to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resour- 
ces, and  to  train  youth  to  become 
better  citizens  as  well  as  to  develop 
leadership. 

Potential  leadership  was  quite 
evident  among  Mrs.  Mclver's  third 
graders;  they  served  graciously  as 
tour  guides  on  the  trail  for  visitors. 
Among  their  most  important  vis- 
itors were  cameramen  from  Chan- 
nel 2,  WFMY  TV,  who  came  to 
make  filmstrips  of  them  for  a  TV 
appearance. 

The  activities  of  these  enthusias- 
tic young  conservationists  are  too 
numerous  to  relate  them  all,  but 
their  final  project  "put  it  all  to- 
gether." They  gave  a  fine  and 
touching  performance  in  a  play  en- 
titled CONSERVATION  —  WHY. 
Opening  by  jubilantly  singing 
"This  Land  Is  Your  Land,"  follow- 
ed by  a  poem,  "This  Land  Is  Ours," 
with  "America  The  Beautiful"  play- 
ed softly  as  background  music,  the 
students,  dressed  in  appropriate 
costumes,  acted  out  in  song,  dance 
and  motion,  the  importance  of  con- 
serving our  seven  natural  resour- 
ces. And  their  pledge  was  "I  give 
my  pledge  as  an  American  to  save 


and  faithfully  to  defend  from  waste 
the  natural  resources  of  my  coun- 
try." 

These  students  will  not  return  to 
General  Greene  Elementary  School 
except  as  visitors,  but  they  have 
left  behind  the  nucleus  of  a  legacy, 
and  a  dedicated  teacher  with  a 
dream  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Mclver  plans  to  increase  the 
scope  of  this  cooperative  program. 
With  the  help  of  next  year's  stu- 
dents— and  next  and  next — and 
grade  mothers  who  are  very  special 
people  who  work  tirelessly  in  sun- 
shine and  rain,  she  will  maintain 
and  add  to  the  plants  and  animal 
life  on  the  trail,  and  increase  the 
number  of  wildlings  in  the  speci- 
men garden  located  in  the  school's 
courtyard. 

Tree  plantings  and  food  patches 
for  wildlife  will  be  added;  a  large 
terrarium  containing  samples  of 
the  plants  on  the  trail  will  be  plac- 
ed in  the  school's  media  center, 
along  with  a  large  map  of  the  trail 
and  a  "what  is  it"  shelf. 

An  inservice  workshop  for  teach- 
ers on  all  levels,  conservation  news- 
letters put  out  by  children  period- 
ically, more  involvement  of  chil- 
dren on  other  grade  levels,  a  con- 
servation bulletin  board  for  the 
hallways,  and  a  wildlife  museum 
for  the  school  are  also  among  Mrs. 
Mclver's  plans. 

CONSERVATION  —  WHY?  It's 
just  like  the  boys  and  girls  said; 
this  land  is  YOUR  land!  ^ 


Outdoor  Classroom 


by  Gwen  White 

•  Seventh  grade  students  at  Kitty  Hawk  Elemen- 
tary School  moved  out-of-doors  during  the  1973-74 
school  year  for  their  science  classes.  There  they  began 
to  make  first-hand  discoveries  of  the  plant  life  and 
the  birds,  animals  and  insects  that  inhabit  the  wood- 
ed areas  of  the  Banks. 

With  assistance  from  David  Hardee,  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  technician  for  Dare  County,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Paul  Brengle,  science  teacher  at  the 
school,  the  students  cleared  a  200-yard  long  trail 
through  a  wooded  area  adjacent  to  the  campus.  They 
then  planned  and  developed  study  points  along  the 
trail  and  cleared  an  area  for  an  outdoor  classroom. 

Principal  Rhett  White  suggested  the  project  after 
reading  about  another  school's  trail  in  the  November 
1972  issue  of  WILDLIFE  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
He  contacted  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  for  as- 
sistance and  Hardee  designed  the  project  as  a'  part 


Up  goes  the  Nature  Trail  sign, 
and  the  outdoor  classroom  is 
ready  for  fun  and  study. 


PHOTOS  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
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A  conservation  plan,  incorporating  a  nature  trail  and  out- 
door classroom,  is  reviewed  by  (L  to  R)  Rhett  B.  White, 
principal;  David  Hardee,  Soil  Conservation  Service  Tech- 
nician; and  Paul  Bringle,  science  teacher.  Hardee  developed 
the  plan  for  Kitty  Hawk  School. 


Seventh  graders  (L  to  R)  Don  Ozinga,  Tracy  Everett,  Foster 
Forbes,  and  Mike  Stone  remove  debris  from  a  swamp  area 
which  eventually  will  become  a  pond.  Below,  seventh  grade 
girls  work  on  identification  signs  for  the  trail. 


of  a  conservation  plan  for  the  13-acre  school  campus. 
County  extension  agent  Robert  Spake  also  assisted, 
carefully  selecting  trees,  bushes  and  vines  to  be  left 
for  future  study. 

"It  takes  you  by  every  type  of  tree,  shrub  and  wild 
bush  you  find  in  Dare  County,"  Brengle  said. 

Seventh  grade  boys  cut  and  cleared  the  trail  and 
classroom  area.  A  number  of  benches  were  built  from 
scrap  lumber  donated  by  local  building  contractors  and 
placed  along  the  trail.  Up  to  50  students  can  be 
seated  in  the  circular  outdoor  classroom  area,  carpeted 
with  pine  straw  and  leaves  and  surrounded  by  a 
variety  of  trees. 

The  students  undertook  the  project  with  enthusiasm, 
collecting  leaves  and  wood  samples  from  the  area 


and  using  material  supplied  by  Spake  to  identify 
them.  Girls  in  the  class  then  made  signs  to  label  trees, 
animal  dens  and  nests  found  in  the  approximately 
four  acres  of  wooded  area  separating  the  school  cam- 
pus and  Duck  Wood  Golf  Course  to  the  east.  Signs 
were  hand  painted  or  burned  into  wood. 

Other  plans  for  an  open  area  near  the  trail  include 
meterology  with  gauges  set  up  to  check  and  measure 
weather  conditions,  and  a  garden  plot  about  15  by 
25  feet  so  students  may  study  plant  habits  from  ger- 
mination of  seeds  to  maturity.  In  this,  garden  studies 
may  be  made  of  fertilized  plants  as  compared  to  un- 
fertilized, diseases  that  attack  plants,  insects  that  eat 
them,  and  the  fruit  the  plants  bear. 

Along  the  trail,  a  pond  about  four  feet  deep  will  be 
dug  next  year  for  a  marine  laboratory  to  be  used 
in  biology  and  chemistry  instruction.  Students  will 
also  construct  a  pit  with  nearly  vertical  walls  so  it 
can  be  used  for  soil  study;  and  a  compost  pile  of 
leaves  and  mulch  will  be  built  so  they  can  observe 
decomposition  of  organic  material. 

The  seventh  grade  was  selected  for  the  project  be- 
cause they  could  follow  through  with  plans  during 
the  eighth  grade,  their  final  year  at  Kitty  Hawk. 
School  officials  plan  to  involve  more  than  just  these 
students  in  the  project  next  school  year. 

"Besides  the  normal  science  courses  that  will  relate 
to  the  nature  trail  and  outdoor  classroom,  we  see 
opportunities  to  use  the  area  for  art  and  shop  classes," 
the  principal  says.  "Teachers  can  take  their  students 
into  this  area  for  art  instruction.  Shop  students  in 
exploratory  vocations  have  already  built  bird  houses 
and  feeders  so  additional  animal  life  can  be  attracted 
to  the  area.  Even  the  geography  teacher  can  have  his 
students  draw  a  topography  map  of  the  area." 

A  junior  garden  club  at  the  school  composed  of 
fourth  through  sixth  graders  will  also  get  valuable  in- 
struction from  the  trail  and  outdoor  classroom.  The 
Dunes  of  Dare  Garden  Club  is  sponsoring  the  club 
and  even  made  a  cash  donation  toward  the  seventh 
grade  project. 

Assistance  from  volunteers  is  necessary  for  some 
of  the  heavier  work.  Already,  Sidney  Toler,  a  Kitty 
Hawk  land  developer  contractor  and  a  member  of 
the  Dare  County  Board  of  Education,  has  spent  a 
full  day  with  men  and  equipment  on  the  project. 
They  bulldozed  and  covered  two  trash  piles  with 
sand.  These  areas  became  the  entrance  and  exit  to 
the  nature  trail. 

No  accidents  and  only  minor  brushes  with  poison 
ivy  and  insects  were  incurred  by  the  student  con- 
tractors. 

Brengle  feels  this  will  be  a  valuable  teaching  aid, 
getting  the  children  out  of  the  indoor  classroom  part 
of  the  time  and  giving  them  opportunities  for  hands- 
on  experience,  observation,  and  study.  "The  students 
have  been  extremely  enthusiastic,"  he  says.  "They 
have  come  up  with  some  very  good  ideas  that  they 
would  like  incorporated  in  the  project." 

A  teacher  of  math  as  well  as  science,  Brengle  also 
sees  chances  to  use  the  outdoors  for  practical  mathe- 
matics instruction  such  as  measurement  of  tree 
heights  from  ground  level,  area  of  ponds  and  the 
volume  of  water  in  ponds  or  swamp  areas. 

This  work,  and  other  school  improvements  helped 
the  school  win  the  State  Award  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  Beautification  Program  for  the  1973-74 
school  year.  ^ 
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.  ORE  and  more  American 
hunters  are  coming  to  realize  that 
those  who  take  game  illegally  are 
no  better  than  common  thieves. 
There  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
number  of  hunters  who  cooperate 
actively  with  game  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  stop  such  thievery. 

At  a  time  when  many  citizens 
show  little  inclination  to  back  up 
enforcement  of  the  very  laws  that 
protect  them,  this  increasing  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  hunters  is 
most  heartening.  More  than  that, 
it  can  be  an  important  means  of 
saving  hunting  from  the  ceaseless 
attacks  of  anti-hunters  by  cleaning 
up  the  sport. 

Part  of  the  public  apathy  toward 
law  violation  in  general  may  be 
due  to  personal  fear,  as  in  cases 
where  murder  victims  have  cried 
out  in  vain  for  aid.  Much  of  it, 
however,  is  because  most  citizens 
do  not  know  what  to  do,  aside  from 
calling  police,  when  confronted  by 
lawlessness. 

The  purpose  of  this  article,  then, 
is  to  explain  from  my  35  years  of 
experience  as  a  game  law  enforcer 
just  what  you,  the  hunter  who 
wants  to  help,  can  safely  and  prop- 
erly do  when  poachers  violate  the 
game  laws  under  your  nose.  There 
are  things  that  you  can  do,  and 
some  that  you  cannot  and  should 
not  do. 

You  can  be  the  eyes,  ears,  alarm 
mechanism— part  of  the  detector 
system,  if  you  please — of  a  growing 
effort  to  stamp  out  poaching. 

You  should  not  attempt  to  be  a 
gun-in-hand  law  enforcer  yourself, 
or  to  play  "cops  and  robbers"  with 
those  you  suspect  of  hunting  il- 
legally. 


How  You  Can  Help 
Fofl  Game  Thieves  * 


Now  to  the  details: 

In  many  cases,  the  supplying  of 
accurate  information  about  the  of- 
fenders can  result  in  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  game  thieves  without 
further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
citizen. 

Game  law  enforcement  officers 
are  frequently  asked  by  law-abid- 
ing hunters,  "If  I  see  a  violation, 
should  I  bring  in  the  violator  at 
gun  point?  What  should  I  do  if 
he  resists?"  Such  outraged  hunters 
are  often  tempted  to  "get  the  drop" 
on  the  violator  and  march  him  to 
jail.  This  is  the  last  thing  to  do, 
and  I'll  tell  you  why. 

Nearly  all  game  law  violations 
are  classified  as  misdemeanors, 
usually  punishable  by  not  more 
than  a  $500  fine  and  six  months  in 
jail,  rather  than  as  felonies  like 
murder  or  robbery.  Many  courts 
have  ruled  that  the  display  or  use 
of  firearms  or  other  deadly  or 
dangerous  force  is  not  justified 
in  making  an  arrest  for  a  mis- 
demeanor. 

Examples  of  where  this  could 
have  led  to  trouble  come  to  mind. 

In  the  late  1940's  in  the  north 
coastal  mountains  of  California, 
ranchers  were  troubled  by  night 
hunters  spotlighting  deer  —  and 
shooting  a  calf  or  sheep  if  no  deer 
were  available.  Law  enforcement 
officers  were  few  and  far  between, 
so  the  ranchers  agreed  to  telephone 
the  game  warden  and  block  the 
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mountain  roads  if  they  saw  illegal 
hunters. 

One  night  the  game  warden  got 
a  call  and  arrived  on  the  scene  to 
find  five  nervous  ranchers  holding 
two  far  more  nervous  game  poach- 
ers. One  rancher  had  a  cocked  .38 
Special  revolver  at  the  back  of  the 
head  of  a  very  frightened  violator. 
Another  held  a  .30-30  rifle  at  the 
spine  of  a  second  trembling  sus- 
pect When  the  warden  said  "OK, 
I'll  take  them  now,"  both  violators 
gasped,  "Warden,  are  we  glad  to 
see  you!" 

In  the  second  case,  a  rancher  re- 
ported that  someone  in  an  expen- 
sive car  shot  two  does  outside  his 
home  at  2:30  a.m.  Hie  got  the 
license  number  of  the  car  before  it 
drove  away,  and  found  two  dead 
does  and  a  repeating  rifle.  The 
warden  went  immediately  to  the 
scene.  The  car  was  located  through 
the  California  Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles,  and  a  search  of  it  yield- 
ed two  fired  cartridges  of  the  cali- 
ber of  the  rifle  left  at  the  scene.  The 
culprit,  after  loudly  protesting  his 
innocence,  broke  down  and  plead- 
ed guilty.  He  paid  the  largest  fine 
ever  levied  for  a  game  violation 
up  to  that  time. 

Both  cases  resulted  in  convictions 
due  to  the  cooperation  of  private 
citizens.  But  the  first  case  could 
have  been  disastrous  for  both  the 
well-meaning  ranchers  and  the 
violators  if  shots  had  been  fired. 
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Wildlife  protectors  are  often  alerted  to  possible  game  law 
violations  by  information  supplied  by  eye  witnesses.  Each 
report  is  followed  up  immediately. 


So  what  can  we  do?  Let's  suppose 
that  you  see  a  person  loading  an 
illegal  deer  into  the  trunk  of  a 
vehicle.  First,  get  the  license  num- 
ber— check  both  front  and  rear 
plates,  if  possible,  to  make  sure 
they  are  the  same.  If  not,  record 
both  numbers — violators  will  some- 
times use  a  phony  plate  on  the 
rear,  while  leaving  the  legal  plate 
on  the  front  of  the  vehicle.  Get  the 
make,  body  type,  color  (solid  or 
two-tone),  any  distinguishing 
bumps,  dents,  antennaes,  cracked 
glass,  insignias  or  bumper  stickers. 

Next  describe  the  occupants  of 
the  vehicle,  particularly,  the  driv- 
er; list  points  as  follows:  No.  1, 
Male,  Caucasian,  5  ft.  9",  170  lbs., 
brown  hair,  dark  complexion,  30- 
35  years,  brown  hat,  denim  jacket, 
brown  trousers,  tan  boots,  type  of 
firearm  carried  or  used  and  any 
unusual  feature  such  as  large  belt 
buckle,  beard,  long  hair,  any  pecu- 
liarity of  gait,  speech  or  manner- 
isms; next  No.  2,  Female,  blonde 
and  so  on.  Describe  each  subject 
from  the  head  down  so  that  you 
have  an  orderly  description  and  do 
not  miss  any  identifying  item. 

Note  the  exact  location  where 
you  saw  the  violation;  if  possible 
mark  it  when  the  violator  departs. 
Note  the  direction  the  violator 
traveled  when  departing  and,  if 
possible,  follow  at  a  distance  until 
you  are  reasonably  sure  that  he  is 
heading  for  his  residence  or  camp. 

Now,  get  to  a  telephone.  Call  the 
county  sheriff  and  ask  him  to  con- 
tact the  nearest  game  warden  or 
tell  you  how  to  contact  him.  As 
soon  as  you  have  made  contact  and 
arranged  to  meet  the  warden,  re- 


turn to  the  scene  if  practicable  and 
wait  for  the  warden. 

If  reporting  is  done  promptly 
and  in  the  proper  manner,  it  is  fre- 
quently possible  for  the  warden  to 
capture  the  violator  in  possession 
of  illegal  game.  This  usually  makes 
it  unnecessary  for  the  cooperator 
to  appear  as  a  witness. 

The  subject  of  evidence  merits 
discussion,  as  evidence  is  required 
to  prove  that  a  violation  of  the  law 
has  in  fact  been  committed.  The 
legal  definition  of  evidence  is:  "The 
legal  means  of  proving  or  disprov- 
ing any  alleged  fact,  the  truth  of 
which  is  before  a  Court  for  deter- 
mination." As  stated,  evidence  is 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  a  fact, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  following 
definition:  "Proof  is  the  effect  of 
evidence." 

The  two  foregoing  definitions 
should  substantially  eliminate 
much  misconception  and  help 
guide  the  concerned  citizen  in  his 
effort  to  submit  effective  evidence 
in  support  of  law  enforcement. 

The  kind  of  evidence  which  the 
citizen  witness  will  be  most  con- 
cerned with  is  his  testimony  as  a 
witness.  With  few  exceptions  a 
witness  may  testify  only  to  those 
facts  of  which  he  has  a  personal 
knowledge.  In  short,  it  must  be  in- 
formation gained  through  the  five 
senses,  primarily  by  seeing  or  hear- 
ing, although  information  gained 
by  taste,  smell  or  touch  is  also  ad- 
missible. 

Anything  a  witness  sees  may  be 
testified  to.  Things  heard  are  gen- 
erally limited  to  such  things  as 
conversation  with  the  suspect,  or 
with  other  persons  when  the  sus- 


pect is  a  party  to  the  conversa- 
tion; gunshots  and  the  witness' 
opinion  as  to  the  direction  from 
which  the  sounds  came,  or  sounds 
that  the  witness  can  identify  that 
may  be  associated  with  the  par- 
ticular event;  motor  noises,  sounds 
indicating  the  number  of  persons 
or  automobiles,  boats  or  other 
things  that  have  identifiable 
sounds,  colors,  estimates  of  dis- 
tances, the  apparent  age  of  a  per- 
son, personal  descriptions  and  the 
demeanor  and  attitude  of  a  per- 
son. 

Before  any  case  goes  to  trial  the 
citizen  witness  will  have  conferred 
with  the  district  attorney,  who  will 
determine  what  facts  to  be  stated 
are  valuable  and  admissible.  The 
witness  will  tell  the  story  as  he 
saw  it  happen,  but  will  usually  be 
guided  by  the  prosecutor  in  order 
that  effective  evidence  may  be  pre- 
sented. 

There  will  probably  be  occasions 
when  the  citizen  will  have  to  assist 
in  the  presentation  of  circumstan- 
tial evidence.  Now  before  you  be- 
come all  upset  about  circumstan- 
tial evidence,  let's  examine  this 
subject  and  chances  are  you  will 
be  amazed  at  what  you  learn. 

Circumstantial  or  indirect  evi- 
dence is  defined  as  "that  which 
tends  to  establish  the  fact  in  dis- 
pute by  proving  another,  and  which 
though  true,  does  not  of  itself  ex- 
clusively establish  that  fact,  but 
which  affords  an  inference  or  pre- 
sumption of  its  existence."  Briefly, 
it  tends  to  prove  one  fact  by  prov- 
ing another. 

For  example,  a  suspect's  finger- 
prints are  found  at  the  scene  of  a 
crime — this  fact  does  not  prove  that 
the  suspect  committed  the  crime, 
but  it  does  prove  beyond  a  doubt 
that  he  was  there — how  else  could 
his  fingerprints  be  found  at  that 
location?  What  he  was  doing  there 
and  when  he  was  there  must  be 
shown  by  the  suspect  if  he  is  to 
overcome  the  evidence  that  he  was 
present  at  the  crime  scene.  In  ef- 
fect, circumstantial  evidence  re- 
quires the  suspect  to  prove  that  the 
facts  shown  against  him  can  be 
innocently  explained. 

A  bullet  taken  from  an  illegally 
killed  game  animal  is  matched  with 
bullets  fired  from  a  rifle  seized 
from  a  suspect  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  violation.  The  facts  proved  are, 
first,  that  a  bullet  from  this  par- 
ticular rifle  killed  the  animal  and, 
second,  that  the  suspect  from 
whom  the  rifle  was  seized  pos- 
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sessed  the  rifle.  Unless  the  person 
from  whom  the  rifle  was  seized 
can  explain  how  it  was  possible 
for  the  animal  to  be  killed  by  this 
rifle,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion of  guilt.  If  the  boot  tracks  of 
the  suspect  match  those  at  the 
scene,  he  is  further  incriminated. 

In  a  California  case,  a  suspect 
believed  to  have  killed  several  deer 
claimed  that  the  blood  on  his  boots 
was  from  a  deer  legally  killed  in 
the  previous  year.  Electrophloresis 
tests  proved  the  blood  was  less  than 
one  month  old,  thus  proving  that 
the  deer  were  killed  during  the 
closed  season.  The  suspect  demand- 
ed a  jury  trial,  but  defense  counsel 
hastened  to  enter  a  guilty  plea. 

My  35  years  of  law  enforcement 
have  proved  to  me  that  from  a 
dozen  witnesses  there  will  be  a 
dozen  different  versions  of  the  in- 
cident— unless  they  have  been  care- 
fully coached  to  tell  exactly  the 
same  story — then  you  may  be  cer- 
tain that  the  testimony  can  be  dis- 
counted as  no  two  people  ever  see 
anything  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
Circumstantial  evidence  such  as 
footprints,  spent  cartridge  cases, 
recovered  bullets,  bloodstains,  all 
tell  one  story — that  the  suspect 
was  somehow  involved  in  the  of- 
fense. 

The  low  regard  held  for  circum- 
stantial evidence  by  the  general 
public  probably  accrues  from 
watching  who-done-it  movies,  tele- 
vision private-eye  serials  or  read- 
ing exploits  of  mythical  defense 
attorneys  whose  most  astute  obser- 
vation is  usually  "They  have  noth- 


ing against  my  client  but  circum- 
stantial evidence." 

Learned  counsel  then  proceeds 
with  his  lost  cause,  and  if  the 
watcher  or  reader  has  more  than 
hearsay  acquaintance  with  the 
rules  of  evidence,  he  will  find  that 
the  wrongfully  accused  suspect  is 
found  to  be  innocent,  not  by  the 
great  legal  skill  of  his  attorney,  but 
by  circumstantial  evidence! 

An  explanation  of  circumstantial 
evidence  will  usually  convince  an 
open  minded  person  that  this  evi- 
dence is  frequently  more  effective 
and  less  subject  to  error  than  the 
testimony  of  witness.  I  bring  at- 
tention to  circumstantial  evidence 
because  a  cooperator  can  obtain 
items  that  will  positively  link  the 
suspect  with  the  offense.  Also  such 
evidence  promptly  reported  to  au- 
thorities will  often  enable  them  to 
complete  the  case  without  the  coop- 
erator appearing  as  a  witness. 

When  an  officer  receives  a  re- 
port of  a  crime  he  will  usually  re- 
quire the  cooperator  to  provide  a 
written  statement  of  the  facts  ob- 
served. There  are  two  very  good 
reasons  for  this  practice.  First,  it 
provides  an  immediate  record  of 
the  events  while  they  are  fresh 
in  the  cooperator's  mind,  and  while 
these  notes  may  not  be  used  as 
evidence,  they  may  be  used  by  the 
cooperator  to  refresh  his  memory  in 
case  of  a  trial. 

The  second  reason  is  a  matter  of 
self  defense  for  the  officer.  Too 
often  cooperators  who  are  highly 
motivated  at  the  time  of  the  of- 
fense lose  their  enthusiasm  for 
various  reasons.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon— in  fact,  it  is  almost  the  rule 
— that  no  matter  how  worthless 
the  suspect  may  be,  nor  how  fla- 
grant the  violation  may  have  been, 
there  is  always  someone — a  cousin, 
uncle  or  other  relative  or  acquaint- 
ance who  can  be  counted  upon  to 
try  to  influence  the  cooperator  to 
drop  the  charges,  change  his  testi- 
mony or  "forget"  the  whole  thing. 

This  pressure  usually  begins  by 
the  cooperator  being  told  what  "a 
good  guy"  the  violator  is,  what 
tough  breaks  he  has  had  recently, 
what  a  nice  family  he  comes  from 
or  how  he  was  just  trying  to  get 
some  meat  to  feed  his  kids. 

Another  form  of  pressure  may 
be  applied  to  an  employed  cooper- 
ator's supervisor,  who  in  turn  not 
too  subtly  lets  the  cooperator  know 
that  things  may  not  be  too  easy 
from  here  out  unless  he  refrains 
from  prosecuting  the  game  thief. 


A  businessman  may  hear  from 
several  customers  that  they  will 
take  their  business  elsewhere  un- 
less the  case  is  dismissed.  Occasion- 
ally cohorts  of  the  game  thief  will 
make  threats  of  physical  harm  or 
that  they  will  "burn  you  out"  if  you 
testify  against  their  crony.  The 
best  way  to  handle  this  type  threat 
is  to  report  it  to  law  enforcement 
authorities  immediately,  and,  of 
course,  make  an  immediate  written 
record  of  the  conversation  and  the 
persons,  concerned.  I  have  known 
of  no  cases  where  these  cowards 
have  actually  carried  out  their 
threats,  though  one  should  not  dis- 
miss them  too  lightly. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  do 
little  to  encourage  citizen  coopera- 
tion. However,  I  have  seen  the  in- 
cidents described  happen  many 
times,  and  most  of  the  times  the 
cooperators  toughed  it  out  because 
they  believed  in  what  they  were 
doing  and  in  the  end  did  not  suffer 
for  their  courage. 

If  you  have  stayed  with  me  this 
far,  let's  sink  one  final  barrier — 
the  fallacy  that  every  cooperating 
citizen  is  instantly  considered  an 
informer  or  a  stool  pigeon. 

Naturally  the  game  thief  and 
other  criminals  look  on  any  citizen 
as  an  enemy  and  apply  such 
epithets  as  they  think  might  dis- 
courage the  one  thing  they  fear 
most — citizen  cooperation  with  law 
enforcement!  The  criminal  looks  on 
all  honest  citizens  with  contempt 
and  considers  any  person  stupid 
who  earns  an  honest  living.  The 
game  thief  has  the  same  attitude 
toward  the  real  sportsman-hunter 
who  abides  by  the  rules  of  the 
hunting  game.  The  game  thief  is 
also  the  larcenist,  the  brawler,  the 
drunken  driver,  the  burglar  and, 
all  too  frequently,  the  felon  with 
an  impressive  and  continuous  rec- 
ord of  vicious  and  serious  crimes. 
The  record  books  of  your  local 
police  station  or  sheriff's  office  will 
prove  the  truth  of  this  statement. 

Our  great  country  was  founded 
on  the  principle  of  freedom  with 
responsibility;  our  forefathers  in 
electing  self  government  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  obedience  to 
and  support  of  the  law,  and  of  sup- 
porting their  duly  selected  law  en- 
forcement officials.  When  we  get 
right  down  to  the  basic  tenets  of 
government,  the  violation  of  any 
law — game  law  or  other,  is  an  af- 
front to  the  government — the  peo- 
ple who  established  that  law.  ^ 

Reprinted  from  "The  American  Rifleman", 
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PLEASE 
REPORT  VIOLATIONS 

To  report  a  violation  of  the  game,  fish,  and  boat 
laws,  call  North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission at  the  nearest  of  the  following  locations: 


Location 

Area  Code 

Telephone 

Edenton 

919 

482-4444 

Vanceboro 

919 

244-8071 

Burgaw 

919 

259-4774 

Rocky  Mount 

919 

443-1766 

Elizabeth  town 

919 

862-3953 

Haw  River 

919 

578-1646 

China  Grove-Landis 

704 

857-9188 

Hamlet 

919 

582-2101 

Jonesville 

919 

835-6426 

Morganton 

704 

437-5131 

Marion 

704 

652-4040 

Waynesville 

704 

456-9292 

Raleigh 

919 

829-7191 

A  Commission  radio  operator  will  take  your  message 
and  immediately  relay  the  information  by  radio  to 
the  nearest  wildlife  protector.  If  a  long  distance  call 
is  necessary  to  reach  the  nearest  number,  place  the 
call  collect,  and  inform  the  operator  that  you  wish 
to  report  a  law  violation.  If  you  fail  to  i-each  the 
first  number  called,  try  the  next  nearest  location. 
If  you  do  not  have  these  numbers  available  call  your 
Sheriff's  or  Police  Department  office. 
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FOR  THE 
HUNTER 


Edwin  L.  Pearce 


Ed  Pearce  examines  the  important 
problem  of  "How  to  Become  a  Good 
Marksman."  It  should  help  all  of  us 
who  want  to  make  that  first  shot  count. 


I 


F  you  can't  hit  a  deer  at  a  rea- 
sonable distance,  say  100  yards, 
you  won't  get  it. 

There  are  excellent,  good  and 
poor  marksmen  among  deer  hunt- 
ers. The  excellent  and  good  ones 
didn't  get  that  way  by  buying  a 
gun,  shooting  a  few  times  at  a 
target  and  then  going  hunting. 

One  of  the  most  frustrating 
things  to  happen  to  a  hunter  is  to 
get  a  good  shot  at  a  deer  and  miss. 
But  usually  he  has  only  himself  to 
blame,  for  poor  marksmanship  is 
one  of  the  reasons  so  many  hunt- 
ers are  unsuccessful.  Certainly  it 
contributes  to  the  large  number  of 
wounded-and-left-to-die  bucks  found 
each  year  in  the  woods.  Because 
the  hunter  wasn't  enough  of  a 
marksman  to  correctly  call  his  shot, 
to  know  whether  or  not  he  hit  the 
deer,  he  assumed  a  miss  and  didn't 
look  very  hard  for  the  animal. 

No  one  was  born  a  good  shot. 
We  each  must  go  by  the  tried  and 
true  rules  that  enable  one  to  up- 
grade his  marksmanship. 

The  first  step  is  the  acquisition 
of  a  rifle.  After  many  years  of 
hunting  and  trying  many  types  of 
guns,  I've  come  to  believe  that  the 
.270  and  .30-06  calibers  are  best  for 
deer  (as  well  as  for  just  about  all 
the  big  game  you'll  encounter  in 
this  country.)  Check  the  laws  of 
the  states  in  which  you'll  hunt; 
some  bar  the  use  of  rifles.  Where 
rifles  are  allowed,  the  .270  and  .30- 
06  calibers  will  meet  their  require- 
ments for  deer. 

Whether  you  get  the  bolt,  lever, 
semi-automatic,  pump  or  automatic 
action  is  largely  based  on  your  own 
personal  preference  (but  it,  too, 
must  conform  to  state  laws;  some 
bar  the  use  of  automatics.)  The 
bolt  action  rifle  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  provide  the  maximum  ac- 
curacy. 

Next  is  the  fit  of  your  rifle.  It's 
been  my  experience  that  the  stan- 


dard rifles  are  made  for  a  man 
about  five  feet,  ten  inches  tall  and 
with  arms  of  normal  length.  If  you 
have  longer  arms,  a  longer  or  short- 
er neck  than  the  average  man,  and 
if  you're  over  five'  ten",  your  rifle 
may  need  some  alterations.  When 
you  raise  it  to  your  shoulder,  it 
should  feel  comfortable,  your  fore- 
finger should  naturally  fall  into  the 
area  of  the  trigger,  your  face  should 
fit  the  face-piece.  Any  crowded  or 
awkward  feeling  is  indicative  of  a 
misfit. 

Have  your  gun  boresighted  by  a 
gunsmith. 

The  selection  of  the  cartridge  is 
equally  as  important  as  that  of  the 
rifle.  I've  had  the  best  and  most 
consistent  accuracy  with  the  130 
grain  bullet  in  the  .270  and  the 
150  grain  bullet  in  the  .30-06.  You 
may  prefer  a  higher  grain  bullet. 
The  type  of  cartridge  to  use  for 
best  results  has  always  intrigued 
me,  so  I've  tried  just  about  every 
one  on  the  market.  I've  had  very 
good  success  with  the  bronze  point 
because  it  has  both  good  velocity 


and  expands  well  (but  so  do 
others).  I  haven't  been  sorry  I 
chose  the  bronze  point. 

When  you've  acquired  your  rifle, 
had  it  fitted  and  bore-sighted  and 
selected  the  cartridge  you'll  use  for 
hunting,  you're  ready  to  zero  it  in 
and  learn  to  shoot  accurately. 

Because  you're  going  to  shoot  at 
deer  frequently  at  distances  be- 
tween 75  and  150  yards  (longer  in 
the  open  west),  I've  found  that  it's 
best  to  zero-in  my  rifle  at  about 
200  yards.  When  this  is  done,  the 
bullet  rides  about  three  inches  high 
at  100  yards  and  you  can  hold 
directly  on  targets  up  to  250  yards 
and  score. 

Set  up  your  first  target  at  100 
yards. 

With  an  unloaded  rifle,  take  a 
sitting  position  and,  using  the 
sling,  brace  your  elbow  just  inside 
the  left  knee  to  help  steady  your 
aim.  Or,  if  you  prefer,  use  the 
kneeling  position.  Use  the  sling,  sit 
on  the  side  of  your  right  foot  with 
your  leg  slightly  cocked  and  ex- 
tended forward  and  place  your  left 


You  may  have  your  own  methods  of  sighting  in  your  rifle 
(this  table  doesn't  look  too  steady),  but  the  main  thing  is 
to  do  it  and  know  what  your  gun  will  do  before  you  line 
it  up  on  game. 
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elbow  inside  your  left  knee.  Grip 
your  rifle  with  your  left  hand  just 
tight  enough  to  hold  it,  lay  your 
cheek  on  the  face-piece,  press  the 
rifle  butt  firmly  (but  not  hard) 
against  your  shoulder,  keep  your 
right  elbow  parallel  to  the  ground, 
and  sight  down  the  barrel  or 
through  the  scope.  Your  feeling 
should  be  one  of  firmness;  avoid 
tenseness.  As  you  line  up  the  tar- 
get, you  won't  find  it  easy  to  hold 
the  rifle  steady,  but  don't  be  alarm- 
ed, that  comes  only  with  experi- 
ence and  practice. 

Remember  the  proper  sight  pic- 
ture. If  you're  using  the  square- 
topped  open  sight,  hold  it  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bulls-eye;  if  a  scope, 
hold  the  cross  hairs  or  dot  inter- 
secting the  bulls-eye.  As  you  aim, 
keep  both  eyes  open  and  concen- 
trate on  the  movement  of  the  rifle 
(caused  by  your  breathing  and 
nervousness),  hold  as  steady  as 
possible,  exhale,  hold  your  breath 
and  "squeeze"  the  trigger. 

At  first,  you'll  probably  jerk,  in- 
stead of  squeeze,  the  trigger  and 
you'll  find  your  gun  and  your  body 
moves  forward.  This  is  called  flinch- 
ing and  can  be  overcome  only  by 
practice  and  more  practice  until 
you  do  learn  to  squeeze.  Continue 
to  practice  with  an  unloaded  rifle 
until  you  can  hold  your  aim  rea- 
sonably steady,  and  have  stopped 
flinching. 

Run  a  patch  through  your  rifle 
to  remove  the  oil  and  to  insure  a 
clear  barrel.  Now  load  your  rifle, 
release  the  safety  and  follow 
through  exactly  as  you  did  when 
the  rifle  was  unloaded. 

Ask  yourself  "What  was  the 
sight  picture  when  the  rifle  fired? 
Was  it  at  three  o'clock  (parallel  to 
the  bulls-eye  but  to  the  right)  or  at 
six  o'clock  (directly  below  the 
bulls-eye)?  Only  practice  will  en- 
able you  to  correctly  call  each  shot. 
If  you  feel  your  aim  is  correct, 
that  you're  squeezing  and  not  jerk- 
ing the  trigger,  and  your  shots  are 
grouping  but  not  where  you  call- 
ed, your  sight  or  scope  is  off  and 
must  be  adjusted. 

When  you've  adjusted  your 
sights  (both  the  rifle  and  the  scope 
purchase  will  also  bring  you  need- 
ed instruction  on  how  to  do  this), 
and  can  consistently  call  your  shots 
correctly  and  place  five  consecutive 
shots  in  a  three-inch  circle  at  about 
three  inches  above  the  bulls-eye  at 
100  yards,  move  the  target  to  200 
yards.  If  your  shot  groups  at  this 
new  distance  are  also  in  a  three- 


inch  circle  on  or  slightly  high 
above  the  bulls-eye,  your  rifle  is 
zeroed-in  at  about  200  yards. 

When  you  shoot  at  a  deer  up  to 
about  250  yards,  hold  your  aim  ex- 
actly as  you  did  on  the  range — 
dead-on  the  target — and  don't  try  to 
make  any  over  or  under  allowance 
for  the  distance.  The  kill  area  on  a 
deer  is  at  least  a  six-inch  circle 
directly  behind  either  foreleg  and 
you  should  be  within  that  area. 

By  all  means,  equip  your  rifle 
with  a  sling  and  learn  how  to  ajust 
and  use  it.  It'll  aid  in  steadying  your 
aim  and  also  in  carrying  your  rifle. 
Also  equip  it  with  a  scope  of  be- 
tween 2  Mi  and  four-power.  Many 
of  your  shots  will  come  in  the  shad- 
ows in  the  woods,  in  early  morn- 
ing or  late  evening  half-light.  You'll 
find  that  a  scope  enables  you  to  see 
clearly  objects  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  your  own  eyesight. 

With  your  rifle  properly  zeroed- 
in,  keep  it  that  way  by  transport- 
ing it  correctly  in  a  well-padded 
carrying  case  (with  scope  remov- 
ed). I  don't  lay  it  on  the  floor  of  a 
vehicle  even  in  its  case,  rather  I 
carefully  pack  it  in  its  leather  pad- 
ded case  in  the  car  trunk  between 
blankets,  comforters  or  something 
soft.  The  scope  is  packed  separately 
in  the  same  way.  If  you  don't  pro- 
tect them  from  bouncing  around, 
screws  work  loose  and  alignment 
is  destroyed.  Also  don't  lean  your 
rifle  on  a  fence  or  in  a  corner  be- 
cause of  the  danger  of  a  fall. 

You'll  notice  I  recommend  the 
use  of  a  sitting  or  a  kneeling  posi- 
tion when  developing  your  marks- 
manship. The  prone  position  is 
probably  the  steadiest  of  all,  but 
its  use  in  the  woods  is  somewhat 
restricted  because  of  low  bushes 
and  other  obstructions.  Use  either 
the  sitting  or  kneeling  position  as 
much  as  you  can  on  deer,  they're 
sufficiently  accurate  and  you've  be- 
come accustomed  to  them.  When 
you  must  take  a  shot  standing, 
use  your  sling  and  don't  be  afraid 
to  lean  against  a  tree,  rest  your  gun 
on  a  stump,  rock  or  tree  limb; 
either  will  help  steady  your  aim. 

Once  you  acquire  good  marks- 
manship at  a  still  target,  extend 
your  practice  to  include  moving 
targets.  Get  several  hunters  to  pool 
with  you  in  acquiring  a  life-size 
deer  target  which  works  on  ropes 
and  pulleys;  left  to  right,  right  to 
left,  forward  and  backward.  Kits 
are  available  at  sporting  goods 
stores,  and  need  only  be  assembled. 
Two  hunters,  alternating  as  shooter 


and  target  manipulator,  can  be- 
come very  proficient  in  their  ac- 
curacy on  moving  targets  in  a  rel- 
atively short  time.  The  shooter 
should  never  know  which  way  the 
man  on  the  target  will  move  it, 
and  he  should  continue  to  call  his 
shots.  Be  sure  the  target  man  is 
protected  at  all  times. 

While  on  the  target  range,  prac- 
tice estimating  distances.  Have 
your  buddy  move  both  the  still  and 
the  moving  targets  to  various  dis- 
tances between  75  and  150  yards. 
Keeping  in  mind  that  your  gun  is 
zeroed-in  at  about  200  yards  and 
that  the  bullet  rises  only  three 
inches  at  100  yards  and  is  on  the 
target  at  about  200  yards,  estimate 
the  new  distance,  fire  and  then 
find  out  how  accurate  your  esti- 
mate of  distance  was.  If  you  know 
your  gun  and  the  bullet  you're 
using,  you'll  soon  learn  how  to  hit 
both  types  of  targets  at  the  inter- 
mediate distances. 

Shooting  through  brush  and  at 
distances  over  250  yards  is  at  best 
a  gamble.  I  personally  try  to  pass 
up  such  shots  so  I  won't  just 
wound  a  deer.  Sometimes  it's  very 
tempting  to  do  so,  and  sometimes 
you're  successful  but  I  try  to  stalk 
within  100  yards  and  wait  for  a 
clear  shot.  Because  I  practice  this 
on  all  hunts,  I  believe  my  score 
is  between  80  and  100  percent. 

Also,  if  you're  one  of  those  peo- 
ple (I've  encountered  many  of 
them)  who  can't  seem  to  master 
the  "squeeze"  of  the  trigger,  talk 
it  over  with  your  gunsmith  and  see 
what  he  has  to  say  about  installing 
double  triggers  on  your  rifle  (a  set 
and  a  hair  trigger).  To  some  hun- 
ters, it  has  so  improved  their 
marksmanship  that  they  now  score 
consistently  even  on  running  shots. 

Once  you've  become  a  good 
marksman,  don't  let  this  acquired 
ability  deteriorate.  Practice  at  least 
once  a  month  throughout  the  year, 
and  always  use  the  exact  type  of 
ammunition   you'll   use  hunting. 

Many  a  deer  hunter,  tiring  of 
the  target  practice,  has  retained 
his  acquired  good  marksmanship 
by  keeping  his  shooting  eyes  prim- 
ed hunting  squirrels  and  rabbits. 
Using  a  .22  rifle  fitted  with  a  2V2 
power  scope  and  hollow-point,  high 
velocity  ammunition,  his  shots  will 
be  at  not  more  than  100  feet.  Dark 
glasses  here  are  usually  a  big  help 
for  he'll  be  looking  into  bright 
sky  for  squirrels.  The  try  for  head- 
only  shots  is  excellent  marksman- 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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A  Memory 
Like  a 
Buffalo 

T 


In  the  1700's  Law  son  described  the  buffalo  in  North 
Carolina.  This  illustration  is  from  his  "A  New  Voyage 
to  Carolina."  Audubon's  precise  painting  of  the  "Caro- 
lina Parrot"  displays  the  bird  we  know  as  the  extinct 
Carolina  paraquet. 


by  Ted  Dossett 


HERE  must  have  been  mo- 
ments during  the  period  125  years 
ago  when  the  slaughterers  of  the 
great  buffalo  herds  of  the  west 
looked  out  in  awe  and  swore  to 
themselves  that  they  could  never 
kill  them  all.  There  were  just  too 
many — covering  the  plains  in  num- 
bers that  were  incomprehensible. 
Estimates  say  there  were  65  to  70 
million  buffalo  before  the  white 
man  arrived.  Herds  that  were  re- 
ported to  be  50  miles  in  breadth 
and  of  unknown  length  must  have 
only  encouraged  the  slaughter. 

The  buffalo  were  killed  for  their 
hides  and  meat,  then  only  for  their 
hides  or  bones  (the  meat  was  left 
to  rot)  and  finally  only  the  tongues 
were  taken  and  shipped  back  east 
where  they  brought  25  cents  apiece. 

By  1874  the  great  southern  herd 
was  gone  and  still  the  slaughterers 
killed.  "Cain't  never  kill  'em  all" 
.  .  .  continued  to  be  the  thinking. 
The  senseless  slaughter  even  be- 
came military  strategy;  kill  off  the 
buffalo  and  you  wipe  out  the  Plains 
Indians  whose  entire  culture  rode 
upon  the  great  shaggy  beasts. 

The  last  four  wild  buffalo  in  the 
United  States  were  killed  near 
Bison  Peak,  Colorado,  in  1897.  Iron- 


ically, state  legislatures  began  pass- 
ing laws  to  protect  the  bison  which 
had  long  since  disappeared  from 
their  states.  Maybe  it  dawned  upon 
them  then  .  .  .  the  sons  of  the  buf- 
falo hunters  and  Indian  fighters 
.  .  .  that  it  was  possible  after  all  to 
kill  off  the  buffalo.  But  the  realiza- 
tion related  only  to  buffalo  and  the 
years  since  show  that  nothing  was 
learned  from  the  experience. 

In  the  250  years  between  1600 
and  1850  the  disappearance  of  only 
two  mammals  and  three  birds  is 
recorded  in  the  United  States. 
Then,  the  tide  of  extirpation  be- 
gins to  quicken.  From  1850  to  1973, 
28  birds,  16  mammals  and  12  fishes 
have  become  extinct. 

Since  wildlife  knows  no  barriers 
except  natural  ones,  this  chunk  of 
ecosystem  called  North  Carolina 
also  has  seen  its  share  of  vanish- 
ing species.  When  the  white  man 
first  stepped  on  these  shores  he 
might  have  seen  woods  bison  for 
they  ranged  all  the  way  to  the 
east  coast.  In  the  piedmont,  buffalo 
ranged  with  elk  and  were  prey  for 
the  timber  wolf  and  eastern  cougar. 
Passenger  pigeons  flocked  in  such 
great  numbers  that  their  weight 
tore  limbs  from  the  trees  in  which 
they  were  roosting.  The  Carolina 
Parakeet  flashed  its  brilliant  green 
ard  yellow  plumage  throughout 
thi5  forest  of  the  southeast  and  the 
Ivory-billed  woodpecker,  with  its 
powerful  chisel  bill  tearing  out 
great  chunks  of  rotting  wood, 
thrived  among  the  aging  giants  of 
our  virgin  forests. 

The  list  of  species  that  have 
gone  from  our  state  is  long  and 
saddening.  But  even  more  tragic 


is  that  the  trail  to  extinction  con- 
tinues apace.  Many  of  our  most 
majestic  or  most  inconspicuous 
species  of  wildlife  are  endangered 
or  threatened.  Man  continually  en- 
croaches upon  wildlife,  pushing  in- 
to habitat  that  he  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  entering  a  few  decades 
ago.  It  is  a  competition  between 
man  and  wildlife  and  as  the  contest 
gains  intensity,  the  danger  of  loss 
of  our  wildlife  accelerates.  No 
species  is  exempt.  Our  national  em- 
blem, the  Southern  Bald  Eagle,  is 
in  great  danger  of  dying  a  slow 
death  from  pesticide  poisoning.  It 
lays  eggs  with  shells  so  thin  that 
they  break  when  the  bird  attempts 
to  incubate  them.  Sometimes  the 
eggs  have  no  shells  at  all.  Like  the 
Bald  Eagle  and  the  Osprey,  the 
Peregrine  falcon,  once  a  frequent 
visitor  to  our  coast,  faces  the  same 
insidious  threat.  Its  predatory  na- 
ture has  put  it  at  the  top  of  its 
food  chain  and  as  a  result,  the  prey 
it  captures  packs  an  accumulated 
dose  of  the  pest  poison. 

It  is  obvious  that  wildlife  and  its 
habitat  are  inseparable.  A  turkey 
cannot  live  in  a  reservoir  just  as  a 
bass  cannot  survive  in  an  oak 
forest.  And  it  follows  that  elimi- 
nation of  habitat  is  synonymous 
with  the  destruction  of  wildlife, 
and  by  wildlife  we  mean  the  entire 
spectrum  of  wildlife  and  not  just 
the  game  animals  that  exist  in  a 
particular  ecosystem.  Often  it  is 
the  prerequisite  of  the  organism 
for  very  specific  living  conditions 
that  contributes  to  its  elimination. 

Take  for  instance,  the  red-cock- 
aded  woodpecker  whose  original 
habitat  was  the  long-leafed  pine 
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ONE  MORNING'S  BAG  — W I  LP-  G  EE  8E,  HOANOKK  ISLAND 


Although  the  market  hunter  of  the  early  1900's  contributed 
to  the  rapid  decline  of  waterfowl,  it  was  destroyed  nesting 
area  and  habitat  destruction  that  brought  ducks  and  geese 
to  historic  lows  of  the  1950's. 


forests  of  the  state.  In  order  to 
nest,  it  must  locate  a  tree  that  has 
been  infected  with  red  heart  di- 
ease  after  which  it  may  take  as 
long  as  two  years  to  carve  out  a 
cavity  large  enough  for  nesting. 
The  nest  tree  is  often  isolated  from 
other  trees  which  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  predators  to  reach. 
Finally  and  possibly  most  impor- 
tant, the  difficulty  in  finding  such 
a  specialized  tree  has  been  great- 
ly compounded  by  the  widespread 
foresty  practice  of  eliminating  all 
diseased  trees.  Thus,  nature  has 
stacked  the  chips  against  the  sur- 
vival of  the  red-cockaded  wood- 
pecker when  measured  against  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry's  efforts 
to  be  part  of  an  ever  increasing 
gross  national  product. 

Forestry  practices  also  have  led 
to  the  probable  extinction  of  an- 
other species  of  bird  that  once  in- 
habited North  Carolina.  The  ivory- 
billed  woodpecker  chiseled  away 
at  the  decaying  giants  of  the  hard- 
wood bottomland  forest  in  search 
of  wood-boring  beetle  larvae.  But 
seldom  do  trees  reach  maturity 
anymore;  they  are  cut  down  first, 
the  beetles  no  longer  hold  a  niche 
in  the  ecosystem,  the  ivory-billed 
no  longer  has  a  source  of  food  and 
has  probably  ceased  to  exist.  Il- 
legal shooting  as  well  as  collecting 
by  museums  of  what  was  known 
to  be  a  vanishing  species,  also  led 
to  the  extirpation  of  the  Ivory- 
bill.  It  was  classic  confrontation; 
a  few  birds  versus  lumber  for  a 
bustling  nation  and  as  usual  wild- 
life lost  out  because  it  competed 
with  man's  quest  for  economic 
gain. 


Habitat  specialization  is  not  al- 
ways the  cause  for  the  decline  or 
extinction  of  a  species.  If  a  species 
has  a  limited  geographical  distri- 
bution it  almost  automatically  is 
threatened  and  if  there  is  altera- 
tion in  habitat,  the  chances  of  its 
becoming  endangered  is  a  strong 
possibility.  In  North  Carolina,  one 
such  species  is  the  Roanoke  bass 
or  "redeye"  which  inhabits  the 
headwaters  of  the  Tar  and  Neuse 
rivers.  This  fish  dwells  in  clean, 
relatively  fast-flowing  fall  line 
streams  and  within  its  limited 
range  has  survived  in  good  num- 
bers. In  fact,  the  many  grist  mills 
that  were  built  on  these  streams 
and  eventually  abandoned,  prob- 
ably enhanced  the  redeye's  habitat, 
for  mill  ponds  furnished  additional 
cover  and  spawning  areas.  Today, 
these  waters  are  threatened  by  pol- 
lution, urban  development  and  im- 
poundment. Given  the  narrow 
conditions  within  which  the  fish 
can  survive  and  the  limited  range 
in  which  it  is  found,  the  existence 
of  the  Roanoke  bass  is  clearly 
threatened.  If  it  is  lost,  a  species 
that  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the 
world  but  a  few  square  miles  of 
North  Carolina,  will  be  gone  for- 
ever. 

While  the  withdrawal  of  a  single 
link  in  a  particular  ecosystem  can 
lead  to  the  extinction  of  a  species, 
some  efforts  have  been  made  to 
check  the  tide  of  wildlife  destruc- 
tion through  protection  and  the 
setting  aside  of  habitat.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  American  alligator 
was  at  one  time  seriously  threat- 
ened because  it  was  taken  for  its 
hide  to  make  belts,  shoes  and  hand- 


bags. But  in  1965  it  came  under 
state  protection  and  since  that  time 
its  numbers  have  increased  dramat- 
ically. 

For  many  years  the  number  of 
wild  turkeys  in  the  state  had 
shown  a  steady  decline,  some  of  it 
due  to  hunting — legal  and  illegal — 
but  a  major  cause  was  habitat  de- 
struction in  the  Piedmont.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  spring  hunting  sea- 
son for  gobblers  served  to  help  pro- 
tect hen  turkeys  because  they  are 
nesting  during  that  time  of  the 
year  and  thus  are  less  likely  tar- 
gets for  unscrupulous  hunters. 
Also,  turkeys  have  been  stocked  in 
the  mountain  habitat  that  has  re- 
generated itself  following  defore- 
station around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  lesson  to  be  learned 
here  is  that  wildlife  will  thrive  if 
given  protection  and  suitable 
habitat  in  which  to  live.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  once  a  species  is 
completely  eliminated,  there  is  no 
way  it  can  be  replaced,  returned 
to  its  niche  in  the  ecosystem  even 
if  the  niche  is  restored. 

Ironically,  it  is  only  when  a 
species  has  some  recreational 
value,  hence  economic  value,  that 
it  receives  vigorous  protection.  The 
Pine  Barrens  tree  frog,  a  colorful 
inhabitant  of  some  of  our  south- 
eastern counties,  has  no  apparently 
economic  value  and  although  con- 
sidered a  threatened  species,  re- 
ceives little  protection.  Likewise, 
the  bog  turtle,  which  is  found  in 
what  remains  of  our  piedmont 
marshes. 

The  list  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species  in  the  50  states 
seems  endless  and  will  continue  to 
grow.  Men,  in  their  quest  for 
material  betterment,  greater  ease 
and  comfort,  are  inexorably  remov- 
ing themselves  from  the  natural 
world,  the  world  of  natural 
functioning  systems.  The  greater 
this  gap  becomes,  the  less  they 
comprehend  that  their  affluence  is 
not  the  result  of  some  well  of  end- 
less techological  magic.  They  fail 
to  see  that  the  basis  for  their  well- 
being  is  the  natural  world,  that  all 
springs  from  biological  beginnings 
and  that  like  all  other  life  forms, 
it  will  eventually  be  used  up  and 
cannot  be  replaced.  And  the  ulti- 
mate elimination  of  all  other 
species  around  him  is  surely  a 
forecast  of  his  own  future  in  this 
increasingly  unnatural  world.  The 
endangered  species  of  this  planet 
are  the  still  living,  barely  living 
proof  of  that.  ^ 
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Ways  to 
Improve  the 
Gunowner's  Image 

Reprinted  from  "The  American  Rifleman" 
July,  1974 


T  HE  sportsmen-hunters  of  the  United  State  form 
one  of  the  largest  elements  in  our  national  popula- 
tion, an  estimated  20  million  strong.  That  means 
one  person  out  of  every  11  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  going  afield  after  game,  they  follow  a  cus- 
tom or  habit  virtually  as  old  as  the  human  race.  That 
they  no  longer  find  it  necessary  to  take  game  to 
eat  and  stay  alive  does  not,  in  itself,  diminish  the 
stature  of  hunting.  Game  remains  a  legitimate  and 
highly  desirable  dish  on  the  menu  of  many  Ameri- 
cans and  most  people  the  world  over.  Hunting  as  a 
sport  also  has  global  acceptance. 

Only  in  America,  sad  to  say,  is  sports  hunting 
under  a  methodical  slanderous  attack.  Only  in 
America,  it  seems,  is  there  a  systematic  misrep- 
resentation of  the  motives  and  instincts  of  sports 
hunters.  That  most  of  this  campaign  stems  from 
the  thinking  and  expression  of  a  relatively  few  peo- 
ple is  beside  the  point.  Their  clamor  persists  and 
grows  in  volume  if  not  in  validity. 

There  supposedly  is  a  time  table  created  by  some 
shadowy  mastermind  of  the  anti-hunting,  anti-gun 
movement.  It  goes  like  this:  First,  abolish  trapping 
and  bow  hunting;  next  prohibit  all  hunting;  get  rid  of 
all  private  firearms.  While  unverified,  such  a  plan 
resembles  the  gradual  steps  of  the  big  anti-gun 
campaign  in  recent  years.  First,  the  demand  was 
merely  to  end  mail-order  sales  of  guns  (which  was 
done).  Next,  curbs  on  handguns  were  proposed. 
Then  came  demands  for  the  surrender  of  all  hand- 
guns, and,  finally,  some  point-blank  urging  that  all 
private  firearms  be  confiscated. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Several  things,  if 
the  vast  majority  of  Americans  who  believe  in  gun 
ownership  as  an  individual  liberty  and  personal 
right  can  only  be  brought  to  act.  We  can  enlist  the 
millions  of  unorganized  hunters  to  counteract  the 
assaults  on  hunting.  And  we  can  also  render  sport 
hunting  less  subject  to  smear  attacks,  by  clamping 
down  on  the  relatively  few  game  hogs  and  poachers 
who  give  the  whole  sport  a  bad  name.  Two  clear 
ways  to  do  this  are  outlined  in  the  July  issue  of 
The  American  Rifleman. 

One  of  the  biggest  and  best  means  of  rallying 
support  for  the  whole  threatened  structure  of  pri- 
vate gun  ownership  is  to  participate  in  the  Third 


Annual  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day  this  Sept.  28. 
Here  is  a  movement  on  our  side  that  could  grow 
gigantic.  The  first  National  Hunting  and  Fishing 
Day  attracted  an  estimated  3,500,000  persons  and 
the  second,  last  September,  an  estimated  14,000,- 
000.  This  year  the  hope  and  expectation  of  the 
sponsors  is  for  20,000,000  or  more  people  to  par- 
ticipate. They  will  —  if  you  help  and  get  to  them. 

The  National  Shooting  Sports  Foundation,  the 
National  Rifle  Association,  the  National  Wildlife 
Federation,  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  the  Wildlife 
Society,  the  National  Recreation  and  Park  Associ- 
ation, the  National  Future  Farmers  of  America,  the 
International  Association  of  Game,  Fish  and  Con- 
servation Commissioners  are  among  organizations 
sponsoring  the  big  event  Sept.  28. 

Red,  white  and  blue  bumper  and  window  stick- 
ers heralding  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day, 
NHF  Day  kits  including  posters  and  banners  for 
local  use,  and  an  illustrated  NHF  Day  Action  Manual 
on  how  to  organize  a  NHF  Day  program  can  be 
obtained  at  nominal  cost  from  the  official  sponsor- 
ship by  writing  to:  NHF  Day,  1075  Post  Rd.,  River- 
side, Conn.,  06878.  The  manuals,  intended  for 
clubs  or  organizations  sponsoring  local  events  are 
$2  and  the  kits  are  $3. 

One  of  the  great  opportunities  of  NHF  Day  is 
to  acquaint  your  community  with  firearms  sports 
and  firearms  safety,  and  to  bring  uncommitted  or 
uninformed  individuals  of  goodwill  to  a  realization 
that,  to  most  Americans,  firearms  are  for  sport. 

When  it  comes  to  improving  the  so-called  public 
image  of  the  sports  hunter,  the  NRA  has  a  new 
long-term  program  which  offers  a  challenge  to 
constructive  action  not  only  by  hunters  and  other 
gun  owners  but  by  all  good  citizens.  Entitled  HOW 
— "Help  Our  Wildlife" — this  program  would  enlist 
all  law-observing  citizens  in  a  movement  to  report 
game  law  violations  and  property  vandalism  afield. 
(See  p.  13,  this  issue.) 

So  here  are  two  great  opportunities  for  action: 
In  support  of  National  Hunting  and  Fishing  Day 
Sept.  28  and  in  support  of  HOW  around  the  calen- 
dar. 

Both  deserve  the  full  cooperation  of  all  gun 
owners  and  all  good  citizens  in  general.  ^ 
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She  is  only  fourteen  years  old.  Little  did  I  pic- 
ture her  as  my  arch  enemy.  It  is  remarkable  how 
some  days  can  bring  total  disaster  even  when  they 
seem  to  start  so  pleasantly .  Like  yesterday. 

The  September  line  storms  had  passed  and  In- 
dian Summer  was  upon  us.  The  heat  of  noon  would 
dissipate  into  cool  evenings  and  there  was  a  sparkle 
in  the  air  not  felt  for  many  months.  Even  in  the 
depths  of  the  waters,  the  fishes  seemed  to  know 
that  the  seasons  were  changing.  Leaves  floated 
upon  the  surface,  and  there  was  a  sense  of  urgency 
in  the  flights  of  birds  over  the  pond.  Even  I  could 
feel  the  approach  of  winter,  although  without  the 
apprehension  felt  by  the  wild  things  around  us.  It 
was  a  time  to  be  outdoors,  a  time  to  neglect  duller 
duties  of  other  months.  I  picked  up  my  fly  rod. 

One  of  the  more  pleasant  needs  of  anyone  who 
writes  of  outdoor  subjects  is  that  he  spend  as  much 
time  in  his  element  as  possible.  Therefore,  it  was 
with  a  sense  of  duty  that  I  drove  to  the  home  near 
the  pond  where  I  do  much  of  my  pleasure  fishing. 
Parking  the  car,  I  began  to  rig  up.  Pleasant  greet- 
ings were  exchanged  with  the  Lord  of  the  Manor, 
and  his  lads.  About  this  time,  the  front  door  flew 
open.  She  actually  charged  me!  Seizing  the  rod,  she 
began  to  false  cast  until  the  line  was  a  hopeless 
tangle.  Parental  admonitions  restored  the  wounded 
apparatus  to  me.  In  time  I  was  able  to  get  the  mess 
straight.  Now  off  to  the  pond.  I  seemed  to  have 
company.  As  far  as  I  could  tell,  this  trip  was  as- 
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sumed  to  be  for  her  benefit  only.  Well,  a  man  can 
fight  just  so  much.  Maybe  a  cast  or  two  would 
satisfy  her,  and  then  I  could  go  about  the  business 
of  serious  fishing.  Ha! 

The  trail  leads  to  the  shallow  end  of  the  pond. 
Some  nice  bream  use  there.  I  suggested  she  cast 
first  to  her  left,  and  then  to  her  right  if  nothing 
struck  her  fly.  The  first  back  cast  narrowly  missed 
my  ear,  and  the  line  struck  the  water  with  less 
than  marvelous  skill.  In  fact,  I  thought  a  tree  limb 
had  fallen  into  the  water.  Needless  to  say,  nothing 
struck.  The  next  cast  was  to  the  right  (I  was  be- 
hind a  tree).  Perhaps  a  bit  better,  but  not  quite 
tournament  style. 

And  so  it  went  for  a  few  minutes.  Then  I  sug- 
gested that  maybe  I  could  show  her  how  to  get  the 
line  out.  Just  a  few  casts  to  teach  her  the  action 
necessary.  Perhaps  I  should  be  grateful  that  she 
let  me  hold  the  rod  for  two  or  three  minutes.  All 
of  a  sudden,  in  the  middle  of  a  very  learned  dis- 
sertation on  fly  fishing,  I  was  no  longer  in  con- 
trol. The  fly  floated  upon  the  water  as  she  jerked 
the  rod  away.  A  fish  struck  violently.  Shrieking 
with  joy,  she  tried  her  best  to  horse  him  ashore.  I 
told  her  to  strip  in  the  line  and  catch  it  under  her 
right  index  finger.  So  she  did:  zip-zip-zip.  The  poor 
fish  never  knew  what  was  going  on.  I  ducked  as  he 
came  ashore.  By  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  I  was 
able  to  disengage  the  fish  during  her  wild  war 
dance.  But  the  day  was  shot  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. Nothing  would  do  but  that  she  cast  the  fly 
herself.  It  was  without  amazing  grace.  No  fish 
struck.  After  a  mere  five  minutes  argument,  she 
allowed  me  to  hold  my  rod.  Again  I  cast  upon  the 
troubled  waters.  Again  the  rod  was  wrested  from 
my  grasp.  And  believe  it  or  not,  once  more  a  fish 
struck  and  was  soundly  hooked.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  to  stand  quietly  by  and  hope  for  the  best. 
The  thrashing  fish  was  rudely  deposited  upon  the 
ground.  Had  he  been  gilded  with  gold,  no  greater 
joy  could  have  reigned.  Perhaps  this  is  why  fish 
were  created. 

Great  writers  and  thinkers  in  theology  have 
often  written  about  how,  in  the  life  of  a  doomed 
man,  the  gates  of  Paradise  will  open  briefly  just 
before  his  final  destruction,  giving  him  one  last 
chance  for  salvation.  So  it  was  with  me.  A  great 
voice  sounded  from  the  hilltop,  announcing  that 
her  supper  was  ready.  Now  she  will  depart,  I 
thought.  Oh  rude  awakening!  She  refused  point 
blank  to  leave.  I  insisted.  She  departed  with  loud 
complaints,  and  reappeared  before  I  could  settle 
my  nerves  and  begin  to  fish.  Somehow,  supper  had 
been  bypassed.  There  was  no  hope. 

Perhaps,  I  thought,  if  I  appeal  to  the  highest 
authorities,  justice  will  prevail  and  I  will  yet  be 
able  to  fish.  Trudging  up  the  hill,  I  presented  my- 
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self  at  the  kitchen  door.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
noted  that  admittance  came  too  easily.  I  began  to 
present  my  case  for  the  need  to  nourish  young  and 
growing  bodies.  My  hostess  seemed  to  be  paying 
more  attention  to  the  clock  than  to  me.  As  she 
stirred  the  frying  potatoes,  she  mentioned  some- 
thing about  having  to  pick  up  her  oldest  daughter 
at  the  Y.  Undoubtedly,  she  felt,  the  fishing  daugh- 
ter would  return  in  minutes  to  finish  the  potatoes. 
Meanwhile,  since  I  didn't  seem  to  have  anything 
else  to  do,  would  I  be  kind  enough  to  just  give  the 
potatoes  a  stir?  Youngest  would  be  here  in  time  to 
remove  them,  and  she  really  had  to  leave  to  get  the 
other  girl,  and  .... 

You  get  the  picture.  I  am  left  alone  in  a  strange 
kitchen  peering  unhappily  at  a  pan  of  snarling 
potatoes.  The  Lady  of  the  Manor  jumps  into  her 
station  wagon  and  roars  down  the  drive.  My  rod 
is  many  a  hundred  yards  away  in  the  hands  of  a 
friend.  My  afternoon  is  shot.  The  potatoes  are 


either  too  brown  or  not  brown  enough.  From  the 
glen  comes  a  shriek  of  glee.  She  has  hooked  another 
fish,  this  time  with  her  own  cast.  I  give  the  pota- 
toes a  gloomy  poke.  Why  doesn't  the  earth  just 
open  up  and  sivallow  me?  Maybe  the  potatoes  are 
overdone.  Another  howl  of  triumph  from  the  pond. 
Why  should  I  go  on  living?  But  these  blasted  spuds 
look  done.  Fish  the  dripping  things  out.  It's  all  I'll 
catch  today.  Finally  get  them  piled  on  a  plate  and 
who  comes  in  the  door  but  HER!  With  four  fish. 
She  doesn't  seem  to  know  anything  about  the  pota- 
toes. Says  fishing  is  fun.  Why  don't  I  try  it?  With 
effort  I  restrain  myself. 

It  started  out  to  be  a  lovely  day.  Somehow, 
something  went  wrong.  The  potatoes  were  a  bit 
soggy.  I  had  no  fish.  My  tackle  was  a  wreck.  A 
young  girl  was  ruined.  I  doubt  that  she  will  ever 
be  worth  anything  to  anyone.  And  yet,  I  once  read 
a  bit  of  advice  to  a  fisherman.  Take  a  youngster 
fishing,  it  said.  Bah!  ^ 


by  Earl  Gillis 

Game  Lands  Mgr. 


STILL  HUNTING 
THE  NORTHEASTERN 
GAME  LANDS 

|f  you  live  in  the  central  or  western  counties  of  our  great 
state  and  traditionally  hunt  areas  near  your  home,  you  may 
be  missing  fantastic  and  highly  productive  deer  hunting. 
Staggered  opening  deer  season  dates  will  allow  you  to 
take  advantage  of  opening  days  across  the  state.  Several 
weeks  of  good  hunting  are  available  in  October  and  early 
November  before  the  western  seasons  open,  so  you  will 
not  have  to  sacrifice  your  deer  hunting  in  the  colorful  and 
picturesque  central  and  western  parts  of  our  state. 

If  you  are  under  the  impression  that  northeastern  North 
Carolina  is  swampy,  impenetrable  and  suitable  only  for 
"dog  hunting  deer,"  you  are  only  partially  right.  Recent 
clear-cutting  and  drainage  operations  have  opened  up  this 
country,  caused  a  boom  in  the  deer  herds  and  made  these 
herds  more  available  to  the  hunter. 

Many  of  the  Northeastern  Game  Lands  support  high 
populations  of  deer  and  contrary  to  popular  belief  the  deer 
are  almost  as  large  as  their  western  brothers.  Carter,  Swan 
Lake,  Gull  Rock,  Tyrrell,  Dare,  Spruill  Farms,  Dismal  Swamp, 
Chowan  Swamp,  and  North  River  Game  Lands  support  high 
deer  populations  in  some  areas. 

You  can  learn  to  hunt  these  deer  and  possibly  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  three  deer  per  year  limit  in  the  eastern 
counties.  Without  repeating  the  worn  out  rules  of  success- 
ful deer  hunting,  I  will  mention  a  few  helpful  hints. 

Still  hunting  can  be  highly  successful  if  you  will  first 
locate  an  area  with  a  good  deer  population  that  will  lend 
itself  to  your  hunting  tactics.  On  the  Northeastern  Game 
Lands  that  would  be  a  logged  over  area  near  agricultural 
plantings,  a  gum  swamp,  or  a  hardwood  forest.  If  you  stand 
hunt,  get  off  the  ground  (being  careful  not  to  violate  this 
year's  regulation  regarding  fixed  tree  stands  on  Game 
Lands)  and  look  over  an  area  offering  both  food  and  cover. 
If  still  hunting  is  "your  thing,"  stalk  the  trails  left  by 
logging  equipment  in  cut  over  areas.  All  of  these  tactics 


have  proven  successful  for  the  ardent  stand  and  still  hunt- 
ers in  this  area. 

The  best  hunting  is  during  the  early  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son but  deer  are  taken  throughout  the  season.  Although 
the  most  productive  hunting  hours  are  usually  sun  up  to 
9:00  A.M.,  11:00  A.M.  to  1:00  P.M.,  and  3:00  P.M.  to  sun- 
set; your  best  and  safest  bet  is  to  hunt  all  day. 

Usually  by  late  September  the  rut  has  begun  and  the 
bucks  are  on  the  move  all  day.  And  there  is  always  a 
chance  other  still  hunters  or  other  hunter's  dogs  will  run 
a  buck  by  you.  Don't  avoid  wet  and  windy  days,  they  are 
some  of  the  still-and-stand  hunters  most  productive  days. 

Equipment  will  vary  somewhat  from  that  used  on  General 
and  Western  Game  Lands.  Often  our  season  is  warmer  and 
wetter  than  the  western  season,  and  you  are  likely  to  need 
water-proof  boots  and  clothing,  and  mosquito  repellent. 
Some  hunters  prefer  snake  leggings  but  the  best  protection 
from  snakes  is  an  alert  hunter. 

If  you  choose  to  hunt  your  Northeastern  Game  Lands, 
check  the  Game  Land  regulations  and  the  local  county  laws; 
the  local  wildlife  protector  can  be  of  help  here.  For  example, 
rifles  larger  than  .22  caliber  are  outlawed  in  one  or  two 
counties  and  either  sex  seasons  apply  in  some  areas. 

Come  hunt  your  Northeastern  Game  Lands;  bow  hunt  the 
early  September  archery  season  and  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  area  you  want  to  hunt. 

Have  a  SAFE  and  SUCCESSFUL  hunt. 
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O  Square  knots,  figure  eights,  clove  h itches,  and  bowlines 
are  knots  with  which  most  scouts  and  anyone  with  con- 
siderable boating  experience  are  familiar.  While  the  words 
we  use  today  to  describe  these  knots  would  not  be  familiar 
to  the  ancient  Egyptians  or  Chinese,  the  knots,  themselves, 
would  be  the  same  ones  they  tied  over  5000  years  ago.  I 
must  admit  that  I've  seen  some  knots  with  new  "twists" 
added  by  a  few  unseasoned  boaters  these  days;  however, 
these  same  people  seem  to  be  the  ones  with  a  high  percent- 
age of  boats  adrift,  iammed  knots,  and  good  lines  cut. 

We  are  not  saying  that  one  has  to  know  the  entire  Boy 
Scout  handbook  of  knots  or  be  a  Chinese  sailor  on  the 
Yangtze  to  be  a  competent  boatman,  but  learning  these 
few  basic  knots  may  save  a  person  some  time,  worry,  and 
sore  fingertips. 


The  Bowline  Knot  is  used  whenever 
a  loop  or  noose  is  needed  in  the 
end  of  a  line.  Since  it  will  neither 
slip  nor  jam  and  is  easily  untied,  it 
has  many  uses  on  land  and  off. 


A  Square  or  Reef  Knot  is  used  for 
tying  light  lines  of  the  same  size  to- 
gether. This  knot  can  jam  and  be  dif- 
ficult to  untie  if  it  is  subject  to  heavy 
stress. 


The  Clove  Hitch  is  the  quickest  and 
simplest  way  to  make  a  line  fast 
to  a  pile  or  spar.  Most  boatmen  use 
a  clove  hitch  to  temporarily  secure 
the  boat  to  a  pile  or  pier  that  has 
no  cleats.  - 


A  Figure  Eight  Knot  is  used  to  pre- 
vent a  line  or  sheet  from  running 
through  a  block.  Unlike  the  simple 
overhand  knot,  the  figure  eight  knot 
will  not  jam  and  is  easily  untied. 


Cleats  on  piers  and  docks  are  good  for 
more  than  just  stumping  toes!  The 
correct  method  is  seen  in  the  photo- 
graph above. 


The  Sheet  or  Becket  Bend  is  used  for 
tying  two  lines  together.  Unlike  the 
square  knot,  the  sheet  bend  will  not 
slip  when  lines  of  different  sizes  are 
tied  together. 
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But  True... 

FISH  STORY 


By  Bill  Hamilton 

I  was  sitting  at  my  typewriter 
hammering  out  one  of  my  Fishing 
And  Boating  columns  for  the 
Washington  Daily  News  —  where 
I  earn  my  "bread  and  butter"  and 
fish  bait  money  —  when  a  man 
walks  into  the  office  and  asks  if 
I  would  be  interested  in  a  "good" 
fish  story. 

"Sure,"  I  reply,  "I'm  always 
in  the  market  for  a  good  fishing 
yarn,  no  matter  how  much  truth 
is  in  it." 

"Well  this  is  true,  but  you  won't 
believe  me,"  says  the  man.  "There 
is  this  fella  named  Dock  Woolard 
who  has  a  pet  bass  named 
Myrtle." 

"Would  you  mind  running  that 
by  me  one  more  time?"  I  ask. 

The  man  looked  at  me  knowing 
that  I  was  not  believing  his  story, 
even  though  I  thought  it  was  a 
real  good  tale. 

"I'm  telling  you,  old  Dock  has 
a  bass  named  'Myrtle'  that  comes 
to  him  when  he  calls  her  to  the 
edge  of  his  pond." 

He  paused  a  moment,  then  add- 
ed, "That's  not  all!  She  eats  from 
his  hand,  and  follows  him  as  he 
walks  along  the  banks." 

"If  you  don't  believe  me,  be  at 
Dock's  house  at  Bunyon  next  Sat- 
urday morning  around  11  o'clock 
and  he'll  show  ya." 

Promptly  at  11  a.m.  on  Satur- 
day, I  arrived  at  Dock's  home  and 
was  invited  inside  where  he  was 
thawing  some  shrimp  and  min- 
nows to  feed  to  his  "pets." 

Dock,  a  58-year-old  construc- 
tion worker,  and  a  good  old  coun- 
try talker,  smiled  and  stated: 

"You  don't  believe  it,  do  you?" 

Myrtle  eases  over  to  the  shore  where 
Dock  waits  with  handout  of  shrimp. 
The  big  bass  glides  up  under  Dock's 
hand-held  offering.  Wham!  The  tasty 
morsel  is  down  the  hatch.  Seeing  is 
believing. 
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"Well,  I'd  like  to  see  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
'Myrtle'  before  saying  more,  if  you 
don't  mind,"  I  answered. 

When  the  shrimp  and  minnows 
were  ready,  Dock  and  I  walked  out 
to  his  pond.  I  looked  around  the 
water  —  and  saw  absolutely  noth- 
ing. 

Suddenly  Dock  called  out, 
"Myrtle  .  .  .  come  on  baby  ...  I 
got  something  for  ya!"  And,  lo  and 
behold,  there  appeared  a  huge 
bass  on  the  surface. 

She  (?)  swam  up  to  the  water's 
edge  and  looked  up  at  Dock  like 
an  old  hound  dog. 

"Want  something  to  eat,  Myr- 
tle?" Dock  asked. 

'Myrtle'  began  wagging  her  tail 
—  or  whatever  a  fish  wags  —  to 
indicate  that  she  was  answering 
her  master. 

Dock  took  a  shrimp  in  his  hand 
and  held  it  about  three  or  four 
inches  above  the  water.  'Myrtle' 
rose  slowly  out  of  the  water  and 
took  the  shrimp  right  out  of  his 
hand. 

Standing  back  up,  Dock  talked 
with  me  about  the  various  fish  in 
the  pond,  while  old  Myrtle  just 
sat  there  in  the  pond  looking  up 
at  him.  He  fed  her  a  few  more 
pieces  of  shrimp  and  minnows,  all 
the  time  talking  to  her  as  if  she 


were  his  grandchild. 

After  a  few  moments,  he  said, 
"Want  to  go  to  the  other  end  of 
the  pond,  Myrtle?"  And  the  bass 
took  off  swimming.  She  stopped 
about  20  feet  away,  and,  when 
Dock  didn't  follow,  she  returned 
to  the  side  of  the  pond  where  we 
both  stood. 

"Oh,  come  on  Myrtle,  I  was  just 
fooling  you.  Let's  go!"  said  Dock. 

And  off  they  went,  Dock  walk- 
ing along  the  bank,  and  Myrtle 
swimming  beside  him. 

On  his  trip  back  to  my  end  of 
the  pond,  Dock  told  Myrtle  to  swim 
faster.  Sure  enough,  the  fish  in- 
creased her  speed.  When  Dock 
called  her  back,  she  swam  right 
to  him. 

But,  that's  not  all.  Dock  had 
other  pet  fish  in  the  pond  as  well. 
None  quite  like  Myrtle,  but  almost. 

And  he  has  them  all  named 
and  could  point  them  out. 

"There's  Pee-Wee,  and  Pete  .  .  . 
and  over  there  is  Sally.  I  don't 
know  what  happened  to  Sam.  He 
just  don't  come  around  anymore. 
He  stays  over  there  on  the  other 
side  of  the  pond,"  Dock  recalled. 

I  asked  him  how  all  these  pet 
fish  came  to  be  his  friends.  He 
said  that  he  and  some  friends 
were  shrimping  in  the  Pamlico 


Sound  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and 
Sam  got  tangled  in  his  net. 

"At  that  time  I  didn't  have  a 
bass  in  the  pond,  so  I  wrapped 
Sam  in  seaweed,  kept  him  wet, 
and  put  him  in  the  pond  when 
I  got  home,"  Dock  explained. 

"From  time  to  time,  I  would 
catch  a  few  bass  and  added  them 
to  my  little  family  in  the  pond." 

"Last  summer  I  noticed  that 
they  would  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
water,  and  when  I  would  go  near 
them,  they  wouldn't  shy  away," 
he  added. 

"So,  I  got  to  thinking,  if  they 
aren't  afraid  of  me,  why  not  try 
feeding  them  by  hand.  They  were 
all  very  accommodating,  but  old 
Myrtle  was  always  first,  pushing 
the  others  aside  and  eating  most 
of  the  food." 

Dock  chuckled.  "Now  old  Myrtle 
thinks  she's  on  welfare!" 

I  returned  to  Dock's  home  one 
Sunday  afternoon  recently  and 
talked  with  him  for  several  hours 
about  the  care,  preservation  and 
well-being  of  wildlife. 

I  only  wish  there  were  more 
folks  like  Dock  in  our  great  Tar- 
heel state  that  had  the  knowledge 
and  concern  he  shows  not  only 
for  wildlife,  but  also  for  nature 
itself.  £ 


Phase  out  of  Lead  Shot 
for  Waterfowl  Hunting 

Proposed  regulations  to  ban  lead 
shotgun  ammunition  for  waterfowl 
hunting  throughout  much  of  the 
United  States  starting  in  1976  are 
being  published  in  the  Federal 
Register,  Nathaniel  P.  Reed,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Fish  and  Wild- 
life and  Parks,  said  in  late  July.  A 
draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment discussing  the  entire  issue  is 
also  now  available  to  the  public. 


Comments  are  invited  on  both 
the  proposed  regulations  and  the 
draft  impact  statement.  All  com- 
ments received  through  November 
15,  1974,  will  be  considered,  and 
public  hearings  will  be  held  in  four 
major  cities  across  the  Nation  be- 
fore a  final  decision  is  made.  The 
time  and  place  of  these  hearings  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  but  30  days 
advance  public  notice  will  be  given 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice. 


The  proposed  regulations  are  de- 
signed to  stop  further  deposition 
of  lead  pellets  which  occurs  during 
hunting  in  areas  frequented  by 
aquatic  birds.  Spent  lead  pellets  are 
eaten  by  waterfowl,  resulting  in 
lead  poisoning  and  death  to  many 
birds  each  year. 

The  ban  on  lead  is  proposed  for 
the  Atlantic  Flyway  beginning  in 
the  1976  hunting  season,  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Flyway  in  the  1977  season, 
and  in  the  Central  and  Pacific  Fly- 
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Willard  N.  West,  Jr. 


ways  in  the  1978  season.  In  the 
latter  two  western  flyways,  where 
lead  poisoning  appears  to  be  less 
uniformly  distributed  than  in  the 
others,  the  proposed  ban  on  lead 
may  be  limited  to  specific  areas  if 
this  approach  proves  feasible  for 
eliminating  poisoning  from  lead 
shotgun  pellets. 

The  proposed  regulations  would 
require  the  use  of  steel  shot  or 
other  types  of  pellets  that  are  not 
poisonous  and  applies  only  to  the 
hunting  of  ducks,  geese,  swans,  and 
coots.  The  hunting  of  other  types 
of  birds  does  not  appear  to  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  the  deposit  of 
lead  pellets. 

Although  steel  is  presently  the 
only  suitable  alternative  to  lead 
shot,  the  proposed  regulations  es- 
tablish a  procedure  to  identify  and 
approve  the  use  of  other  nonpoison- 
ous  shot  materials  that  may  be 
developed. 

The  gradual  implementation  of 
these  proposed  regulations  is  de- 
signed to  allow  adequate  time  for 
further  developing  production  ca- 
pacity and  techniques  for  steel  shot 
ammunition,  and  for  gaining  addi- 
tional information  about  the  lead 
poisoning  problem  in  the  two  west- 
ern flyways  while,  at  the  same  time, 
initiating  action  against  lead  poi- 
soning in  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
where  present  information  indi- 
cates the  problem  is  most  severe. 

Copies  of  the  draft  Environment- 
al Impact  Statement  are  available 
for  public  inspection  at  Room  2246, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  18th  & 
C  Streets,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Single  copies  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Wildlife  Protector  Willard  N. 
West,  Jr.,  stationed  at  New  Bern, 
North  Carolina,  was  born  March 
25,  1942,  in  Johnston  County.  He  is 
the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard  N. 
West  of  Selma,  N.  C.  Willard  is  a 
graduate  of  Selma  High  School  and 
attended  Atlantic  Christian  College 
in  Wilson,  North  Carolina. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion, he  was  a  Police  Officer  for 
the  City  of  Smithfield,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Willard  completed  the  basic 
school  for  Wildlife  Protectors  at 
the  Institute  of  Government  in 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  in  July  1963.  He 
was  employed  as  a  Wildlife  Pro- 
tector Trainee  in  July  1964,  and 
stationed  at  Albemarle.  In  July  1965 
he  was  appointed  Wildlife  Protec- 


Service,  Office  of  Environmental 
Coordination,  Washington,  D.  C. 
20240. 

Copies  of  the  draft  statement  also 
are  available  from  or  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice regional  office,  17  Executive 
Park  Drive,  N.E.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30329. 

Those  interested  in  commenting 
on  the  proposed  regulations  or  the 
draft  Environmental  Impact  State- 
ment may  address  their  remarks  to 
the  Director,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Attn:  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Coordination,  Washington, 
D.  C.  20240. 

Bear  Problems 

Dear  Sir: 

Our  club  was  very  glad  to  see  the 
article  on  the  Wildlife  Commis- 
sion's black  bear  study  in  the  May 
issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina. 
We  are  especially  interested  in  the 
study  because  a  member  of  our 
club  assisted  Dave  Hardy  in  his 
research.  We  are  also  interested  in 
the  study  because  of  the  decreasing 
black  bear  population  in  eastern 
North  Carolina.  Our  club  feels  this 
decline  in  population  is  due  main- 
ly to  habitat  destruction  and  in- 
creased accessibility  to  the  hunt- 
ers of  black  bear.  There  will  be  no 
black  bear  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina as  long  as  one  corporation 
(First  Colony  Farms)  can  clear  al- 
most all  of  the  land  area  in  two 
counties  (Tyrrell  and  Dare)  which 
forms  the  prime  bear  habitat  left 
in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The 
black  bear  is  losing  almost  300,000 
acres  of  prime  habitat  to  only  one 
agricultural     corporation  (First 


tor  and  transferred  to  Walnut  Cove. 
Willard  served  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
from  September  1966  to  September 
1968  and  upon  his  return  to  the 
N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commis- 
sion in  September  1968  was  station- 
ed at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 

Willard  is  a  member  of  the  South- 
eastern Association  of  Game  and 
Fish  Commissioners,  Law  Enforce- 
ment Section;  N.  C.  Association  of 
Wildlife  Law  Enforcement  Officers; 
and  Craven  County  Law  Enforce- 
ment Association. 

Willard  is  married  to  the  former 
Jean  Eubanks  of  Trenton,  N.  C. 
and  they  have  twin  daughters, 
Pamela  and  Tamela,  age  10,  and 
one  son,  John  Michael,  age  8.  The 
West  family  attend  Tabernacle  Bap- 
tist Church  in  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina. 


Colony  Farms).  This  is  the  largest 
farming  corporation  presently  in 
North  Carolina,  but  there  are 
others  and  there  probably  will  be 
many  others.  The  black  bear  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  cannot  sur- 
vive under  this  massive  develop- 
ment of  his  habitat. 

Dave  Williams,  Pres. 

Jim  Godwin,  Project  chairman 

Natural  Resources  Society 

Williamston 

Grieving  Birds? 

Dear  Sir: 

I  agree  with  Mrs.  Mildred  Pearl 
Ferris  that  birds  weep  too  as  she 
wrote  in  enclosed  article.  I  am  en- 
closing picture  of  bird  standing 
over  mate.  The  bird  flew  into  the 
Post  Office  glass  door  and  was 
killed.  I  took  this  picture  while  the 
grieving  mate  stood  motionless. 
When  I  removed  the  dead  bird  the 
mate  flew  to  the  body  and  con- 
tinued its  vigil. 

Sincerely, 
James  M.  Solano 
Elkton,  Fla. 
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•  DOVES  continued  from  page  7 

pleasant,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  outside  in  the  fresh  air. 

The  doves  seemed  to  follow  the  same  flight  line  as  if  it 
was  a  paved  road.  It  was  almost  unbelievable  to  watch  the 
number  of  birds  that  flew  south  that  day.  If  my  memory 
serves  me  correctly,  this  was  one  of  the  better  years  for 
dove  hunting  during  the  open  season.  During  a  span  of 
several  years  all  dove  seasons  were  great. 

TlHE  mourning  dove  has  nothing  but  pleasant  memories 
for  me.  I  often  have  several  doves  coming  to  my  feeder 

Photo  by  Karl  Maslowski 


in  the  back  yard.  They  don't  land  on  the  feeder,  but  feed 
on  scattered  grain  beneath  it,  and  loaf  nearby  while  dusting 
and  enjoying  the  sun.  The  male  is  more  iridescent  in  color 
and  dominates  the  female  while  feeding.  They  often  sit 
close  together  a  short  distance  from  the  feeder  to  observe 
the  activity  before  commencing  to  feed.  Nothing  goes  un- 
noticed during  this  time. 

I  feel  nothing  but  compassion  for  hunters  who  live  in 
states  that  have  no  open  dove  season.  Even  in  our  modern 
day  times,  many  folks  will  not  try  to  understand  or  practice 
the  rules  of  what  game  biologists  have  found  to  be  true. 
Regardless  of  the  hunter's  gun,  many  of  the  doves  die 
each  year  from  disease,  starvation,  storms,  predators,  etc. 
In  one  way  it  is  very  much  like  the  apple  tree,-  you  either 
pick  the  apples  to  eat,  or  let  them  fall  to  the  ground  to 
rot  and  be  eaten  by  worms. 

My  favorite  recipe  at  the  present  is  Sherry-Roasted  Doves. 
This  mouth-watering  feast  will  serve  8  to  1 2  people,  and 
calls  for  14  to  16  doves  with  salt,  pepper,  flour,  V2  cup 
salad  oil,  V2  cup  chopped  green  onions,  1  V2  cups  of  water, 
1  cup  sherry  and  V4  cup  of  chopped  parsley.  Season  doves 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Roll  in  flour,  place  in  oil  in  a  heavy 
roaster  and  bake  in  400°  F.  oven  until  brown.  Then  add 
onions,  sherry,  and  water,-  cover,  bake  until  tender,  baste 
with  sherry  occasionally.  Add  parsley  to  gravy  just  before 
serving  and  stand  back  for  the  rush. 

As  many  Tarheels  will  agree,  our  great  state  has  much 
to  offer,  and  the  dove  season  is  only  one  of  these.  ^ 


Tide  Tables  for  Rail  Hunters 

Successful  marsh  hen  hunt- 
ing depends  on  high  tides  in 
the  coastal  marshes.  Here  are 
dates  and  estimated  high  tides 
for  Southport,  N.  C.  Times 
listed  are  Eastern  Standard 
Time. 
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•  HUNTER  from  page  17 

ship  training.  Moving  rabbit  targets 
also  offer  good  sport  and  practice. 

If  you  are  in  jack  rabbit,  wood- 
chuck,  prairie  dog,  coyote  or  fox 
territory,  your  deer  rifle  can  be 


used  to  good  advantage  and  prac- 
tice. 

Have  your  rifle  checked  for  safe- 
ty and  accuracy  and  tightened  up 
by  a  capable  gunsmith  at  least 
once  each  year.  Keep  it  clean,  light- 
ly oiled  and  stored  in  a  place  as 
free  as  possible  of  moisture. 

Being  a  good  marksman  and 
knowing  your  rifle  is  mechanically 
perfect  builds  confidence  in  your 
ability  to  bag  a  deer  and  that's  a 
giant  step  towards  becoming  a  suc- 
cessful deer  hunter. 
(Certain  excerpts  from  an  article 
by  the  same  author  titled  "The 
Hunter's  Weapons"  (Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina)  have  been  cited  in 
this  article.)  ^ 
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Give  your  neighbor 

this  test 
on  September  28. 


1.  Most  of  the  money  for  conservation  programs  in  your  state 
comes  from:  a.  your  taxes  b.  federal  aid  c.  sportsmen 
d.  private  groups 

2.  Compared  to  75  years  ago,  the  number  of  deer  in  the  U.S. 
today  is:  a.  one-half  b.  the  same  c.  10  times  as  many 
d.  30  times  as  many 

3.  The  number  of  elk  in  the  U.S.  today  as  compared  to  1910 
is:  a.  one-tenth  b.  one-half  c.  same  d.  five  times  as 
many 

4.  According  to  the  Dept.  of  Interior,  of  the  109  animals  on 
the  endangered  list,  how  many  are  hunted?  a.  none 
b.  15  c.  62  d.  109 

5.  The  most  serious  cause  of  wildlife  decline  is:  a.  hunting 
b.  habitat  destruction   c.  natural  evolution   d.  predators 

6.  In  the  past  50  years,  sportsmen  have  contributed:  a.  50 
million  b.  250  million  c.  1.5  billion  d.  2.8  billion  for 
conservation 
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If  he  fails, 
you're  in  trouble 

Most  people  can't  answer  all  these  questions  correctly.  In  fact,  some  would  miss 
them  all.  That's  one  reason  anti-hunting  sentiment  exists  in  this  country. 
However,  if  you  take  the  time  to  introduce  your  friends  to  the  facts  of  hunting 
and  conservation  on  NHF  Day,  your  friends  will  come  away  better  informed 
and  less  critical  of  hunting. 

Extra  copies  of  this  test  are  available  at  Itf  each  from  NHF  Day,  1075  Post 
Road,  Riverside,  Conn.  06878. 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


Fortunate  indeed  is  the  out- 
doorsman  who  can  list  the 
peregrine  falcon  on  his  bird- 
sighting  record.  This  noble 
bird  struggles  against  man- 
made  obstacles  and  perhaps  is 
nowhere  abundant.  For  more 
on  these  swift  birds,  see  page 
6.  For  more  on  the  cover  story, 
refer  to  page  25.  Painting  by 
Ron  Jenkins,  courtesy  National 
Wildlife  Art  Exchange,  Inc. 


Which  will  it  be,  hunting  or  fishing  for  the  fall 
months?  Why  not  both  .  .  .  perhaps  even  on  the 
same  day?  Waterfowl  hunting  and  coastal  fish- 
ing; dove  shooting  and  farm  pond  angling  .  .  . 
whatever  your  combination,  enjoy  the  "split  sea- 


son. 


Portrait  of  a  Bluefish 


T 


HEY  came  in  great  amphibious  waves;  unin- 
hibited savages  of  the  sea,  chopping,  slashing  as  they 
bulldogged  their  metallic  blue  bodies  through  the  surf 
onto  North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks  near  the  village 
of  Buxton.  The  refuse  of  feeding  bluefish  spilled  onto 
the  beach. 

The  wind  came  from  every  direction  and  with  each 
gust  the  waves  curled,  dropped  and  bathed  me  in 
brine.  And  the  cold.  The  cold  was  as  I  have  never 
known.  The  boots  of  my  waders  filled  with  water, 
my  eyes  burned  from  the  salt  and  my  arms  ached 
with  each  savage  run  of  a  blue.  Beyond  the  breakers 
they  churned  and  tainted  the  water  red  from  each 
new  kill. 

The  wind  gathered  the  loose  beach  sand  and  spit 
it  at  those  who  stood  belt-deep  in  water  and  fought 
the  unyielding  blues. 


By  Jan  Wongrey 

Photos  by  the  Author 

Gulls,  feathers  fluffed  against  the  cold  and  wind, 
ate  the  leavings  washed  ashore  by  the  scavaging  fish 
with  bodies  of  sparkling  blue;  fish  endowed  with 
beauty,  fortitude  to  fight  against  the  hook  and  the 
surf  angler's  long  rod  and  strength.  Two  equals. 

The  blues  had  been  in  the  surf  since  daylight  and 
they  would  remain  until  dark;  perhaps  all  night. 

Spectacular,  for  search  of  a  better  word,  will  have 
to  suffice  as  the  sun  of  a  new  day  spread  glowing 
fingers  of  light  across  the  ocean,  the  beach  and  the 
long,  bent  rods  of  surf  fishermen  who  were  there  to 
greet  the  invasion  of  blues. 

Great  flocks  of  gulls;  some  diving  with  swept-back 
wings;  others  hovering  above  wave  curls;  others 
floating  with  the  butchery.  In  every  direction,  gulls 
were  winging  toward  the  feast. 

Never  worry  about  the  welfare  of  gulls  for  they 
will  never  starve. 

The  surf  on  the  Outer  Banks  was  bred  for  brutality. 
The  current,  engaged  in  immortal  conflict,  crushes 
each  wave  and  disperses  it  into  white-salty  mist.  Blue- 
fish, in  harmony  with  the  violent  reaction  of  cur- 
rents and  tide,  gather  here  in  vast  schools. 

The  strike  and  fight  of  the  bluefish  is  of  superb 
quality;  more  so  than  the  channel  bass  or  the  striped 
bass.  They  are  not  as  large  as  many  of  the  area's 
channel  bass  or  striped  bass,  but  their  bodies  are 
compact,  designed  for  ultimate  speed  and  though  the 
mean  weight,  two  to  four  pounds,  is  somewhat  mis- 
leading, they  easily  reach  sizes  of  15  pounds  and 
larger. 

The  long  surf  rods  where  the  gulls  and  blues  came 
together  strained  with  bluefish  of  12  and  15  pounds. 

The  Outer  Banks  hosts  many  large  blues  when  they 
course  the  surf,  engaging  schools  of  menhaden. 

A  blue  hits  with  a  ricochet  effect  and  immediately 
streaks  to  where  the  water  is  most  turbulent.  Once 
inside  the  destructive  force  a  blue  will  roll,  jump, 
twist  and  turn  and  bulldog. 

The  rod  should  be  sturdy,  not  willow  limp,  the 
leader  a  No.  2,  and  at  least  200  yards  of  line. 

The  angler  should  also  be  sturdy. 

The  bluefish's  relentless  drive  to  prey  renders  them 
incapable  of  choice.  They  will  smash  a  cut-mullet  rig 
fished  on  the  bottom  as  quickly  as  they  will  inhale 
a  flashing  spoon. 

I  had  long  since  tired  of  standing  near  frozen  in 
the  icy  surf  and  being  battered  by  volleys  of  waves 
and  having  sand  spit  against  my  face. 

My  toes,  where  the  water  rolled  about  in  my 
waders,  had  died  and  my  hands  ached  from  the  cold. 

My  back  revolted  with  seizures  of  gripping  pain  as 
I  stood  quivering  and  the  thought  of  another  fight 
was  fading  as  rapidly  as  was  the  day. 

A  pink  hue  embraced  the  Outer  Banks  as  strings 
of  wildfowl  gathered  for  a  night's  sleep. 

The  passion  in  which  I  had  attacked  the  surf  and 
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A  bluefish  scramble,  that  delightful  but  often  frustrating 
chase  along  the  beach  trying  to  catch  up  with  a  school  of 
blues  in  the  breakers,  usually  demands  special  four-wheel 
transportation  and  a  dirt  track  driver  (left).  And  then 
when  you  get  a  cast  at  them,  they  may  be  just  out  of  range, 
or  right  at  your  feet. 


the  blues  as  the  new  day  gathered  had  fizzled  into 
a  mood  of  inward  satisfaction. 

I- had  seen  bluefish  in  the  surf  as  I  had  long  wanted 
to  witness;  I  had  caught,  hung  and  lost  an  admirable 
number;  I  had  seen  the  gulls  gather  by  the  thousands, 
felt  the  rod  almost  wrenched  from  my  numb  hands, 
had  my  shoulders  jerked  and  twisted  as  a  bluefish 
jerked  and  twisted  in  the  surf.  I  have  seen  the 
portrait  of  a  bluefish. 

When  you  come  to  North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks 
to  duel  with  bluefish,  you  should  know  that  James 
Hussey  of  Tarboro,  N.  C.  holds  the  title  to  the  world 
record  bluefish.  His  catch  weighed  in  at  31  pounds, 
12  ounces  and  was  taken  from  Hatteras  Inlet  in  1972. 

This  is  important  to  know  as  it  prepares  you  men- 
tally for  existing  possibilities  of  doing  the  same  or 
coming  close. 

As  written  earlier,  these  fish  have  an  affinity  for 
turbulent  waters  where  bait  fish  become  trapped.  Hat- 
teras' Cape  Point  and  Hatteras  Inlet  are  two  impor- 
tant and  exciting  bluefish  landmarks. 

Frying  Pan  Shoal,  Cape  Lookout  Shoal  and  Ocra- 
coke  Inlet  are  other  important  bluefish  areas. 

It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  blues  course  North  Caro- 
lina's coastal  waters  from  April  to  November,  and  if 
the  weather  is  not  too  severe,  they  will  be  found 
during  December  and  into  January. 

Yet,  it  is  usually  the  traditional  spring-autumn 
months  when  blues  "turn  on." 

There  is  nothing,  then  there  is  everything.  Bait  fish 
arrive  and  then  the  blues.  It  is  best  to  fish  blues  on 
a  rising  tide,  clean  water  and  a  moderate  surf. 

You  have  two  options  when  blues  are  in  the  surf: 
artificials  or  bait  fishing. 

Bait  fishing  is  rather  fruitless  when  blues  are  feed- 
ing near  the  surface.  Spoons  and  topwater  plugs  — 
most  anything  that  is  shiny  or  creates  noise,  will  be 
bitten  when  they  have  surfaced.  It  is  mandatory  to 
use  a  short  wire  leader  while  casting  artificials  to 
keep  fish  from  just  simply  cutting  off. 


Bottom  fishermen  employ  strips  or  chunks  of  mul- 
let fixed  to  a  fish  finder  rig  with  long  shank  hooks 
sizes  1/0  to  5/0.  This  of  course  depends  on  the  size 
of  the  blue.  However,  if  the  blues  are  thick,  it  is 
possible  for  the  line  to  be  severed.  These  rigs  are 
usually  without  a  wire  leader.  The  hit  on  a  bottom- 
fished  rig  is  definable.  Tap,  tap,  and  you  implant 
the  hook. 

Rods  are  also  optional  and  can  vary  from  a  nine- 
foot  stick  to  10  or  11  feet.  The  longer  pole  does  have 
an  advantage  when  fish  are  a  bit  beyond  normal 
casting  range. 

But  the  bluefish  is  not  without  fault.  The  epicurean 
delight  is  unsurpassable  if  the  fish  is  cooked  within 
24  hours  of  its  capture  and  the  dark  flesh  removed. 
If  the  fish  is  not  prepared  in  this  manner  within  this 
time  limit,  then  the  flesh  becomes  mushy  and  bitter 
in  taste. 

Bluefish  With  Newburg  Sauce 

Broil  four  bluefish  filets,  remove  and  ladle  with 
newburg  sauce. 
Sauce: 

3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
1%  tablespoons  all-purpose  flour 
Dash  nutmeg 
Dash  paprika 
Y2  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  light  cream 
V2  cup  sweet  milk 

2  egg  yolks,  slightly  beaten 
2  tablespoons  sherry 

Melt  butter  or  margarine  in  medium  saucepan.  Stir 
in  flour,  nutmeg,  paprika  and  salt  until  smooth.  Add 
cream  and  milk,  bring  to  boiling  point  and  remove 
from  heat. 

In  medium  bowl  combine  sherry  with  egg  yolks. 
Beat  slightly.  Pour  mixture  into  white  sauce  and  stir 
until  blended.  Remove  and  serve  over  bluefish.  Mush- 
rooms may  be  added.  ^ 
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by  Mike  Godfrey 

Chapel  Hill 


This  bird  is  labeled 
likely  constitutes  one 
pean  peregrines. 


a  "duck  hawk,"  and 
of  the  races  of  Euro- 


F,  as  a  lover  of  nature,  you  could  schedule  your 
experiences  to  give  the  greatest  joy  and  meaning  to 
your  life,  you  might  choose  a  sequence  something 
like  .  .  . 

In  early  childhood  you  endure  a  face  to  face  meet- 
ing with  a  woodchuck,  both  parties  staring  for  a  long 
moment  in  shocked  curiosity.  You  see  a  goldfinch  on 
a  bullthistle  and  know  the  bird  is  supposed  to  be 
there  because  that's  where  Audubon  painted  it.  You 
look  up  in  a  thicket  and  recognize  the  cuckoo  by  the 
six  white  rectangles  under  its  tail. 

Years  pass  and  discoveries  proliferate.  In  adulthood 
you  experience  the  gradual  integation  of  yourself  with 
nature.  You  treasure,  perhaps,  a  relationship  with  a 
good  bird  dog  as  you  share  part  of  autumn's  surpluses 
with  the  owl  and  the  fox.  You  feel  a  kinship  with 
other  predators,  and  you  share  their  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  prey.  You  act  on  that  concern,  provid- 
ing food  and  habitat  from  your  own  store  of  surpluses. 
You  observe  and  feel  and  interact  with  nature.  You 
realize  you  are  part  of  it. 

More  years  pass.  You  are  a  seasoned  observer.  Your 
understanding  of  natural  systems  is  sketchy,  but  you 


accept  now  the  fact  that  it  always  will  be.  Your  rev- 
erence for  life  is  complete.  You  have  invested  your 
years  preparing  a  background,  honing  your  sensitiv- 
ities. You  are  ready  for  something  special  ...  a 
personalized  communication,  perhaps,  from  Nature  in 
recognition  of  your  long  apprenticeship. 

You  are  ready  to  see  the  peregrine  falcon.  In  the 
wild. 

The  peregrine  is  by  tradition  the  hunting  falcon  of 
royalty.  Known  to  exceed  200  mph  in  a  dive  (some  esti- 
mates approach  300  mph),  it  is  the  world's  fastest 
bird  .  .  .  for  that  matter,  the  fastest  living  creature. 
It  lives  by  taking  other  birds  on  the  wing.  It  kills 
with  a  bone-shattering  strike  at  blinding  speed  then 
alights  to  mantle  the  kill  and  eat.  The  peregrine  is 
capable  of  knocking  from  the  sky  gamebirds  and 
waterfowl  much  larger  than  itself.  The  grace  and 
power  of  its  flight  beggar  description.  Beside  the 
peregrine,  other  birds  flop  and  wallow  clumsily 
through  the  air. 

Technically,  only  the  female  is  termed  falcon,  the 
smaller  male  being  the  tiercel.  The  tiercel  is  colored 
a  slate  gray,  the  falcon  dusky  brown.  The  peregrine 
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is  a  crow-sized  bird  with  long  pointed  wings  spanning 
three  feet.  The  species  (Falco  peregrinus)  has  sixteen 
races  distributed  worldwide,  the  race  anatum  (hence 
"duck  hawk")  hunting  the  North  American  skies. 

The  peregrine's  family  life  has  long  fascinated  man. 
The  tiercel  arrives  at  his  nesting  cliff  in  early  spring 
and  woos  his  falcon  from  the  sky  with  breath-taking 
aerobatics  and  shrill  cries  of  love.  These  nuptial 
flights  include  powered  dives  from  great  heights  end- 
ing in  a  series  of  consecutive  loops  before  the  nesting 
cliff,  the  tiercel  passing  inverted  through  the  top 
of  the  arc. 

During  early  incubation  the  falcon  leaves  the  nest, 
a  shallow  scrape  on  the  cliff  ledge,  only  to  take  prey 
from  the  talons  of  the  tiercel  in  a  mid-air  exchange. 
Later  the  tiercel  helps  with  incubation,  and  both 
sexes  feed  the  young  when  they  hatch.  The  parents 
entice  the  young  to  take  their  first  leap  from  the 
ledge  by  making  close  passes  with  food.  The  ravenous 
fledgelings  dance  hysterically  about  the  ledge  until 
hunger  launches  them  to  join  their  parents  at  a  near- 
by feeding  perch.  Their  first  flight  is  said  to  be  as 
graceful  as  that  of  a  mature  bird. 

The  peregrine's  skill  and  speed  enable  it  to  kill 
and  eat  at  will.  It  sallies  forth  when  hungry  return- 
ing in  minutes  with  a  bluejay  or  a  flicker  or  a  sea- 
bird  limp  in  its  talons.  A  mated  pair  often  hunts  to- 
gether. One  tactic  involves  a  lethal  double  stoop  (or 
attack  dive)  with  the  falcon  in  the  lead.  If  she  misses, 
the  tiercel  "binds  to"  the  prey  a  split  second  later. 

In  the  most  spectacular  coordinated  attack,  the 
tiercel  sweeps  low  over  a  river  or  marsh  while  the 
falcon  'waits  on"  a  half-mile  above.  Ducks  usually 
respond  to  this  lion-like  tactic  by  hugging  close  to 
cover,  but  the  instant  the  tiercel  puts  up  a  nervous 
mallard,  the  falcon  streaks  downward  on  the  victim. 
The  duck  may  hear  the  three-mile-a-minute  wind  rip- 
ping at  the  falcon's  sweptback  wings,  but  there  is 
no  time  to  evade.  With  a  closed  fist  the  falcon  ex- 
plodes the  duck  into  a  mass  of  floating  feathers  and 
shattered  bone.  The  hunters  meet  at  the  kill,  the 
falcon  always  dining  first  whether  she  or  the  tiercel 
made  the  strike. 

I  don't  know  whether  to  consider  myself  incredibly 
fortunate  or  perhaps  to  wish  that  my  moment  with 
the  peregrine  had  come  later  in  life  when  I  might 
be  better  prepared.  I  saw  the  peregrine  in  early  No- 
vember, 1972  at  Pea  Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
just  north  of  Hattaras.  She  swooped  low  through  a 
scudding  drizzle  and  easily  overtook  a  flight  of  ducks 
which  were  barely  making  headway  against  a  driving 
wind.  She  flashed  beneath  the  ducks  apparently  see- 
ing nothing  to  tempt  her  appetite  for  she  could  easily 
have  rolled  and  struck  from  below.  The  headwind 
seemed  not  to  apply  to  her.  A  chocolate  dark  can- 
nonball  in  the  chill  drizzle,  she  vanished  over  a  dike. 

My  instantaneous  impression  was  that  I  had  seen 
a  huge  swallow.  The  tail  wasn't  forked,  of  course,  but 
the  sweep  and  beat  of  the  wings  and  the  flight  sil- 
houette were  strikingly  similar.  Imagine  a  barn  swal- 
low sweeping  low  over  a  farm  pond,  then  enlarge 
the  swallow  six  or  seven  times  and  increase  its  speed 
in  proportion.  Retain  the  agility.  Let  the  bird  change 
direction  abruptly,  like  the  swallow,  with  a  single 
wing  beat.  That's  what  the  peregrine  looked  like  to 
me  over  the  fresh  water  impoundment  at  Pea  Island. 

I  was  not  certain  at  first  what  I  had  seen.  The 
twenty  or  so  stalwarts  for  whom  I  was  bird  guide 
on  that  North  Carolina  Botanical  Garden  field  trip 


listened  patiently  as  I  stammered  that  the  bird  was  a 
falcon  and  probably  the  (smaller)  merlin  or  pigeon 
hawk.  But  no,  I  reflected,  it  was  as  large  as  the  pin- 
tails it  had  menaced.  Experts  later  confirmed  from  my 
description  that  we  no  doubt  had  a  valid  peregrine 
sighting. 

Every  year  a  dozen  or  more  peregrines  are  seen 
along  the  North  Carolina  coast.  They  are  birds  which 
nest  in  the  Alaskan  and  Canadian  arctic  and  winter 
in  the  Caribbean  and  in  Central  America.  It  is  pos- 
sible —  just  barely  —  to  see  this  magnificent  raptor 
in  our  state  on  its  southward  migration. 

Until  recently  the  peregrine  nested  over  eastern 
North  America  as  far  south  as  Alabama.  It  was  never 
common,  for  the  scarcity  of  nesting  cliffs  and  the 
bird's  territorial  requirements  kept  them  miles  apart. 
History  records  for  us  only  eight  verified  peregrine 
eyries  in  North  Carolina.  Yet  in  August,  1930  seven 
were  seen  cavorting  in  an  aerial  frolic  at  Grandfather 
Mountain. 

It  will  probably  never  happen  again.  The  chlorinated 
hydrocarbon  pesticides,  notably  DDT,  Aldrin  and  Diel- 
drin,  have  wiped  out  this  noblest  of  birds  as  breeders 
in  eastern  North  America.  Abruptly  and  completely. 
And  the  same  chemicals  haven't  helped  them  much 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Well  into  the  1940's 
peregrines  nested  on  the  palisades  along  the  Hudson, 
on  rocky  cliffs  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Potomac, 
and  on  scores  of  remote  rock  faces  in  the  Appala- 
chians and  Adirondacks.  Some  even  made  a  hand- 
some living  nesting  on  skyscrapers  in  major  cities 
preying  on  the  pigeons  and  starlings  in  the  concrete 
canyons.  Before  the  end  of  World  War  II  as  many 
as  twenty  regularly  wintered  in  New  York  City. 

Then  in  the  late  1940's,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
peregrine's  world.  By  the  mid  fifties  it  was  a  rarity. 
In  the  spring  of  1964  a  scientist  retraced  a  route 
which  in  1940  had  yielded  275  peregrine  eyries  in  the 
U.S.  east  of  the  Rockies.  Not  one  was  active.  The 
poisons  had  done  their  work. 

Today  the  peregrine  situation  is  tenuous,  though 
hope  persists.  The  subarctic  nesting  populations  in 
Alaska  are  still  relatively  healthy  because  the  hab- 
itat hasn't  been  poisoned  and  probably  won't  be.  DDT 
has  been  banned  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
Aldrin  and  Dieldrin  soon  will  be.  The  peregrine  is 
fairly  tolerant  of  humanity. 

But  other  dangers  grow.  Oil-rich  Arabs,  for  whom 
falconry  is  an  important  status  symbol,  are  paying 
upwards  of  $20,000  for  a  North  American  peregrine 
and  poachers  are  obliging.  The  maximum  fine  for 
trafficking  in  peregrines  also  happens  to  be  $20,000 
(plus  a  year  in  prison).  The  dealers  evidently  reason 
that  the  risk  of  being  caught  and  convicted  is  less 
than  50-50.  The  nestlings  were  stolen  last  year  from  a 
California  eyrie  despite  a  round-the-clock  watch  by 
friends  of  the  peregrine.  (This  year  an  electronic  sur- 
veillance system  protects  the  nest.)  The  mafia,  accord- 
ing to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  has  moved 
into  the  rare  and  endangered  species  market.  Stealing 
peregrines  is  big  business. 

An  obvious  point  arises.  If  this  bird  so  captivates 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  desert  sheiks  and  big  city 
gangsters,  it's  worth  watching  for  on  an  autumn  trip 
to  the  Carolina  coast.  It  might  even  be  worth  a  letter 
to  EPA  Administrator  Russell  Train  supporting  the 
Aldrin/Dieldrin  ban.  You  can  bet  the  Arabs  and  the 
petrochemical  companies  have  made  their  feelings 
known.  ^ 
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THE  BARN  OWL 


The  Magnificent  Mouser 


By 

C.  J.  Cowles 

Blacksburg,  Va. 

^^HE  barn  owl,  with  its  world-wide  distribution, 
has  probably  captured  man's  interest  more  than  any 
other  owl.  These  silent  hunters  of  the  night  not  only 
have  been  credited  with  infinite  wisdom  but  also  as 
harbingers  of  doom.  The  latter  is  the  more  accurate 
description,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
timid  field  mouse.  Here  in  North  Carolina,  barn  owls 
have  been  reported  in  most  of  the  counties  east  of 
Davidson  County  and  it  is  likely  that  they  occur  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  as  well.  Although  their 
preferred  habitats  are  open  grasslands  and  farmlands, 
they  can  be  found  almost  anywhere.  Nesting  pairs 
residing  in  the  tower  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  Washington  or  those  of  the  range  light  towers 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River  are  testimony 
to  their  versatile  nature. 

Members  of  the  owl  family,  the  Strigidae,  are  noted 
for  special  adaptations  that  make  them  highly  ef- 
ficient in  performing  their  beneficial  role  as  predators. 
Their  eyes,  with  super-large  retina  cells  can  pick-up 
light  intensities  as  low  as  73  millionths  of  a  foot- 
candle!  A  foot-candle  is  the  intensity  of  light  on  a 
surface  held  one  foot  from  a  burning  candle.  This  is 
not  all  to  the  bird's  advantage  though  because  they 
then  lose  focusing  power.  However,  an  enlarged 
opening  of  the  pupil  compensates  by  spreading  the 
image  over  more  retinal  cells  and  an  exceptional 
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ability  to  rotate  the  head  increases  their  field  of  view. 

But  eyesight  isn't  the  only  thing  in  a  barn  owl's 
bag  of  tricks.  Experiments  in  rooms  with  no  light 
have  shown  them  to  be  capable  of  capturing  prey 
using  sound  alone.  This  is  accomplished  by  large,  slit- 
like ear  openings  that  run  nearly  the  whole  width 
of  the  skull.  These  openings  are  bordered  by  the 
edges  of  the  heart-shaped  facial  discs  that  give  them 
their  unique  monkey-faced  appearance.  The  short, 
stiff  feathers  help  to  control  sound  reception  and  al- 
low the  owls  to  scan  their  environment  for  the  sounds 
of  scurrying  mice. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  is  completely  noiseless 
flight  which  eliminates  confusing  sounds.  Special 
downy  feathers  and  large,  wide  wings  are  the  key 
to  flying  quietly.  By  the  way,  although  specialized 
for  all  the  night  life,  these  birds  can  see  perfectly 
well  in  daylight  with  no  discomfort. 

EQUALLY  fascinating  is  their  hunting  behavior.  As 
soon  as  darkness  falls  and  the  nocturnal  rodents  are 
active,  the  barn  owl  will  leave  its  roost,  often  a  de- 
serted building  or  tree  cavity.  It  flies  just  a  few 
yards  above  the  ground  using  a  rhythm  of  a  short 
series  of  wing  flaps  followed  by  a  swooping  glide. 
Its  route  over  fields  and  fence  lines  is  the  same  night 
after  night  as  it  tirelessly  searches  for  prey.  It  is 
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quite  likely  that  barn  owls  stake  out  a  hunting  terri- 
tory from  which  other  barn  owls  are  driven.  As  it 
glides  down  to  catch  a  careless  mouse,  the  owl's  head 
is  held  down  in  line  with  its  target  and  the  feet  swing 
just  behind.  At  the  last  moment  the  feet  are  brought 
forward  at  the  same  instant  that  it  lifts  its  head  and 
their  sharp  talons  pluck  the  unlucky  rodent  from  the 
ground.  If  the  owl  is  nesting,  it  may  carry  its  prize 
off  to  the  young  or  otherwise  it  may  just  eat  near 
the  place  of  capture.  Manners  are  not  too  important, 
the  mouse  is  easily  swallowed  whole.  The  sharp  bill 
and  talons  quickly  reduce  a  rat  to  bite-sized  pieces. 

If  you  have  chanced  upon  a  roost  you  have  probably 
seen  evidence  of  these  midnight  meals  in  the  form  of 
pellets.  Barn  owls  usually  regurgitate  two  hard,  black, 
and  shiny  pellets  each  day.  They  consist  of  bone  and 
other  undigestible  material  that  is  compacted  into 
a  cylindrical  pellet  about  an  inch  long.  Scientists 
have  determined  what  the  owls  eat  by  examination 
of  these  pellets.  Unlike  other  owls,  the  barn  owl  is 
a  bit  of  a  gourmet,  feeding  almost  exculsively  on 
mice  and  rats. 

In  a  study  of  barn  owls  in  California,  60  percent 
of  their  diet  was  rats,  the  remainder  meadow  mice. 
It  was  estimated  in  Michigan  that  up  to  90  percent 
of  barn  owl  diet  consisted  of  meadow  mice.  Out  of 
22  pellets  examined,  the  remains  of  40  different  mice 
were  found.  Captive  barn  owls  have  been  found  to 
eat  about  ten  percent  of  their  weight  in  mice  per  day 
or  about  two  ounces.  This  is  the  equivalent  of  three 
mice,  and  likely  to  be  less  than  what  a  wild,  active 
owl  would  require.  A  little  simple  arithmetic  and 
one  can  easily  see  that  these  owls  can  save  a  farmer 
a  lot  of  lost  grain. 

Like  other  predators,  barn  owl  populations  reflect 
the  level  of  their  prey's  population.  It  is  estimated 
that  owls  may  capture  up  to  20  percent  of  a  local 
rodent  population.  This,  of  course,  is  not  enough  to 
account  for  the  periodic  population  crashes  charac- 
teristic of  some  rodents.  If  there  are  many  barn  owls 


in  a  locality  it  doesn't  mean  that  there  will  be  a 
noticeable  decline  in  rodent  problems.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  scarcity  of  barn  owls  may  mean  a  scarcity 
of  prey  or  roosting  sites.  In  Europe,  declining  barn 
owl  populations  have  been  linked  to  pesticide  use 
but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  have  been  adversely 
affected  in  this  country. 

Although  these  professional  hunters  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  solve  rodent  problems,  they  certainly  can 
be  considered  a  welcome  addition  to  farm  and  subur- 
ban environments.  The  Europeans  have  long  recog- 
nized their  value,  to  the  point  of  making  special  entry 
holes  in  barns  and  equiping  lofts  with  nest  boxes. 

NESTING  takes  place  between  April  and  July.  If 
it  is  a  good  year  with  plentiful  prey  a  second  brood 
may  be  raised.  The  nest  could  be  located  in  an  old 
barrel,  rock  crevice,  on  the  ground  or,  of  course,  a 
barn.  Three  to  seven  pure  white  eggs  are  laid  in  a 
ring  of  the  female's  droppings  and  pellets;  there  is  no 
true  nest.  During  an  approximately  33  day  incuba- 
tion period  the  female  is  fed  by  the  male.  After  hatch- 
ing, both  adults  deliver  small  rodents  to  the  nestlings. 
At  about  nine  to  12  weeks  of  age  the  youngsters  are 
fully  feathered  and  ready  to  leave  the  nest.  They  will 
be  fed  occasionally  by  the  adults  until  fall  when  prey 
becomes  scarce.  Hunting  does  not  come  easily  to  the 
young  owls;  they  must  learn  by  trial  and  error.  It  is 
during  these  first  few  months  when  Nature  takes 
her  toll  and  only  a  few  of  the  juveniles  are  destined 
to  survive.  Dispersal  from  the  nest  is  probably  the 
major  journey  in  the  life  of  a  barn  owl.  They  do  not 
migrate  like  other  birds  of  prey,  although  they  may 
travel  long  distances  in  search  of  better  hunting 
grounds. 

Remember,  should  you  be  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
barn  owl  roost  or  nest  that  it  is  unlawful  to  disturb 
or  remove  them.  But  don't  let  that  discourage  you 
from  unobtrusively  watching  their  comings  and  go- 
ings —  and  marveling  at  the  magnificent  mousers.  ^ 
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FOR  THE 
HUNTER 

by  Edwin  L.  Pearce 


"Don't  pass  the  buck;  eat  it/'  says 
author  Pearce  this  month  as  he  gives 
us  some  help  on  the  preparation  of 
venison.  Try  it;  you'll  like  it! 


Too  many  deer  hunters  fail  to  ex- 
tract maximum  satisfaction  and  en- 
joyment from  their  sport  because 
they  don't  know  how  to  cook  the 
meat. 

Sure  it's  nice  to  "pass  the  buck" 
to  your  wife  but  some  of  the  men 
prefer  to  do  their  own  cooking, 
especially  while  in  camp. 

Venison  is  a  very  dry  meat  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  fat,  so  you 
must  add  bacon,  bacon  drippings, 
lard  or  butter.  The  cooking  is  re- 
markably similar  to  that  of  beef, 
except  that  it's  very  easy  to  over- 
cook vension.  Even  if  you  don't  like 
rare  beef,  cook  your  venison  rare. 
It  remains  tender,  tasty  and  juicy 
that  way.  Be  cautious  in  the  use 
of  wines;  it's  easily  overdone  and 
too  much  wine  masks  the  distinc- 
tive and  much-to-be-desired  veni- 
son flavor. 

Here's  some  recipes  I've  picked 
up  during  my  years  of  hunting  the 
deer  and  in  traveling  all  over  the 


SHOULDER  \0  I 

ROAST  / 

/  ARM 


world  during  a  15-year  service  in 
the  Army.  They're  favorites  at  our 
house. 

Liver  and  Heart 

I  don't  know  of  any  cuts  of  venison 
that  make  a  more  tasty  and  satisfy- 
ing meal  than  the  liver  and  heart. 
If  we're  camped  out,  we  eat  them 
there;  if  not,  we  have  a  celebra- 
tion dinner  on  arriving  at  home. 

You  can  easily  prepare  them  in 
camp  the  day  following  the  kill. 
Soak  them  overnight  in  salt  water, 
remove  the  membrane,  slice  them 
thin,  dip  them  in  a  mixture  of  salt 
and  pepper  and  either  fry  them 
with  onions  or  grill  them  over  char- 
coal. 

Steaks 

When  you  examine  the  steaks, 
you'll  notice  they're  not  marbled 
like  most  beef.  Unless  the  deer  was 
very  young,  chances  are  that  they'll 
be  slightly  on  the  tough  side.  They 
should  be  about  %  of  an  inch  thick, 


and  the  necessary  tenderizing  can 
be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  meat  mallet.  Dip  them  in 
a  mixture  of  salt,  pepper  and  flour 
and  braise  them  in  butter  in  a  fry- 
ing pan  until  browned.  Place  them 
in  a  pan  and  add  a  pat  of  butter 
to  each.  Cover  them  with  finely 
chopped  onions,  carrots  and  green 
peppers.  Sprinkle  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  over  all,  cover  with  foil  and 
place  in  the  oven  at  350  degrees  for 
about  two  hours.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour,  lift  the  foil  slightly  and  add 
half  a  cup  of  water. 

If  you've  eaten  a  more  tender 
and  savory  meat  than  these  steaks, 
you're  lucky  indeed. 

Roasts 

In  preparing  vension  roasts,  don't 
fall  into  the  trap  that  many  house- 
wives do  —  that  of  using  too  many 
spices.  Seems  that  because  it's  wild 
meat  or  is  said  to  have  a  "gamey" 
flavor,  she  thinks  she  must  doctor 
it  with  spices  to  make  it  palatable. 
Not  so,  keep  it  simple  and  the  real 
taste  of  the  venison  (there's  nothing 
else  like  it)  comes  through.  Avoid 
the  use  of  thyme,  marjoram,  mint, 
currant  jelly,  rosemary  leaves  and 
the  like.  A  hausfrau  in  Germany 
taught  me  that,  if  you  must  mari- 
nate venison  roasts  use  1  cup  of 
olive  oil,  1  crushed  clove  garlic 
and  %  tsp.  of  Worcestershire  or 
other  tart  sauce  and  limit  the  time 
to  one  hour.  I've  found  it  adds  a 
delightful  flavor. 

Cover  the  three-four  lb.  roast 
with  several  bacon  slices  and  cook 
it  first  for  15  minutes  at  425  degrees 
or  until  the  bacon  is  brown;  then 
remove  the  bacon.  Combine  %  cup 
of  red  wine  (no  more)  with  1  cup 
of  beef  broth  and  pour  it  into  the 
•  continued  on  page  27 

Most  meat  cutters  will  follow  your 
suggestions  when  it  comes  to  butcher- 
ing your  deer.  Flavorful  venison  starts 
right  in  the  field  with  proper  care. 
Then  ten  days  curing  in  a  cooler  also 
may  help. 
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Dear  Deer  Widow, 

Wives,  mothers,  sweethearts, 
count  your  blessings,  if  your 
"man"  is  an  avid  hunter. 


by  Mrs.  Ivey  Riggs 

Pollocksville 

•  The  first  cool  days  of  Fall  are  nearing  and  signs  of  rest- 
lessness have  set  in.  It's  time  to  take  the  hounds  out  on 
trial  runs,  early  before  the  dew  dries  and  the  odor  of  deer 
is  still  fresh. 

This  has  been  the  usual  routine  for  almost  30  years.  Ad- 
vancing age  hasn't  caused  this  "buck  fever"  to  cool  at  all. 

Nothing  clears  a  sleepy  head  like  10  or  12  deer  hounds 
greeting  their  beloved  master  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  long  before  this  the  fragrance  of  frying  bacon  and 
perked  coffee  has  filled  the  house.  How  he  keeps  his  break- 
fast from  burning  is  a  mystery,  for  he  has  already  made 
five  trips  to  the  gun  closet!  Each  door  in  the  house  is 
slammed  not  less  than  five  times  each.  Then  as  the  old 
Ford  rattles  off  down  the  road,  the  hounds  begin  their 
great  melodious  chorus.  Each  one  holds  his  own  in  this 
symphony.  There's  Ole  Blue,  Shibby,  Music,  Roxie,  Red, 
Walter  and  Lonesome— just  to  name  a  few! 

I  was  told  to  stay  in  bed  and  sleep,  but  just  as  I  settle 
back  for  a  second  nap,  our  next  door  neighbor  starts  out 
with  more  dogs  and  more  noise.  I  may  as  well  get  up  and 
start  getting  Junior  ready  for  school. 

This  may  sound  disgusting  to  anyone  who  has  never 
lived  on  a  farm  or  tasted  venison.  But  it  is  one  of  God's 
many  blessings.  I  haven't  always  considered  it  so;  I  well 
remember  how  I  use  to  hate  the  very  idea  of  getting  up 
early  to  fix  breakfast,  and  it  would  aggravate  me  to  see 
how  excited  he  could  get,  as  if  it  had  been  years  since  his 
last  deer  hunt,  instead  of  just  yesterday.  He  rushes  in  and 
out  of  the  house  like  a  small  boy  at  Christmas.  He  loses 
his  boots  and  after  finding  them,  drops  them  about  three 
times.  Gun  shells  rolling  all  under  the  bed,  doors  closing 
with  a  bang,  and  the  sound  of  a  cold-natured  car  are  all 
familiar  sounds.  The  best  perfume  in  the  world  has  lost 
its  appeal;  nothing  can  compare  with  those  dogs. 

I  fix  a  hot  lunch  that  soon  gets  cold,  because  today  the 
deer  are  coming  from  all  directions!  Then  at  around  2:30 
or  three  o'clock  I  can  hear  the  old  Ford  come  rattling  home. 
Those  lively  musical  hounds  who  sounded  so  joyful  this 
morning  have  sung  out  for  today.  They  could  be  lost  or 
still  chasing  a  big  buck  way  across  Trent  River!  This  means 
another  trip  to  the  woods,  this  time  to  hunt  the  dogs. 

What's  a  wife  to  do?  The  old  saying  "If  you  can't  beat 
'em,  join  'me."  That's  what  I've  had  to  do.  I'll  tell  you,  it 
wasn't  easy.  I  never  tried  to  see  or  understand  that  after 
a  man  has  worked  hard  all  year  to  plant  and  harvest  a 
crop,  he  really  deserves  a  hobby  he  can  enjoy.  He  cer- 
tainly doesn't  need  a  misunderstanding  wife  nagging  him 
about  it. 

As  I've  said,  I  had  to  learn  the  hard  way.  I  work  20 
miles  from  home  and  belong  to  a  carpool.  The  weeks  I 
don't  drive,  my  husband  would  meet  me.  One  Monday  his 
brother  came  to  pick  me  up  at  work  with  news  that  my 
husband  was  in  the  hospital.  My  first  thought  was  a  heart 
attack,  but  it  was  an  accident  that  happened  early  that 
morning.  While  he  was  repairing  a  pasture  fence,  a  nail 
sprang  back  and  cut  through  the  pupil  of  his  left  eye.  Seven 
stitches  were  required  to  close  the  cut.  Being  on  the  farm, 


great  danger  of  lockjaw  and  other  infections  was  a  real 
threat.  The  doctor  was  afraid  infection  would  spread  to  the 
right  eye  and  cause  total  blindness.  Then  the  lockjaw 
serum  reacted,  adding  to  the  distress. 

Until  faced  with  something  like  this,  no  one  sees  how 
selfish  they  have  been.  I  could  see,  in  the  past,  how 
easily  I  would  become  annoyed  over  his  loving  to  watch 
television  and  deer  hunt.  It  seemed  like  such  nonsense  for 
him  to  go  hunting  almost  every  day  hunting  season  was 
open  whether  he  killed  anything  or  not.  After  the  acci- 
dent, the  fear  that  he  might  never  enjoy  these  pastimes 
again  was  overwhelming.  I  promised  with  a  prayer  to  our 
heavenly  Father,  whose  mercy  is  beyond  our  understand- 
ing, that  I  would  try  to  be  a  less  complaining  and  a  more 
grateful  wife. 

Losing  his  eye-sight  almost  caused  a  nervous  breakdown, 
and  his  desire  for  living  seemed  to  be  lost  too.  Nothing 
can  be  so  alarming  as  watching  a  once  strong,  healthy  out- 
doorsman  just  sitting  around  .  .  .  Bright  sunlight,  strong 
wind  and  the  slightest  cold  would  cause  both  of  his  eyes 
to  enflame  and  run  water  for  days.  We  spent  many  a 
sleepless  night  worrying.  The  specialist  at  Duke  hospital 
advised  removal  of  the  damaged  eye. 

A  man  can  die  inward  long  bfore  his  days  are  over. 
Little  by  little  I  could  see  this  gnawing  away  at  his  faith 
and  self-confidence.  I  felt  so  helpless  but  I  had  to  curb  my 
sympathy,  afraid  that  it  might  damage  rather  than  help.  He 
had  been  so  full  of  life  but  now  was  slowly  withdrawing 
from  everything. 

Finally,  his  doctor  that  sent  him  to  Duke  decided  to  try 
one  more  operation  to  make  the  fluids  in  his  eye  flow 
freely,  hoping  this  would  bring  the  pressure  back  to  normal. 
This  did  lower  the  pressure  and  gradually  I  could  see  im- 
provement in  his  outlook.  He  regained  confidence,  both 
physical  and  spiritual,  and  started  taking  an  interest  in 
life  again. 

I'm  a  dear,  deer  widow  from  October  until  January  but 
that's  O.K.  I  love  vension,  and  I've  learned  to  cook  it  so 
that  friends  and  my  children  compliment  me.  I'll  help  him 
search  for  lost  hounds  or  stay  home  to  send  a  neighbor 
after  him  if  the  roads  are  too  slippery  and  he  hasn't  re- 
turned at  an  appointed  time. 

We  take  so  many  blessings  for  granted,  never  giving  a 
thought  of  how  life  would  be  without  them.  But  sometimes 
fate  has  a  way  of  reminding  us  to  stop  and  "lift  up  our  eyes 
unto  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help:"  Psalm  121:1. 

This  accident  was  costly  and  very  painful.  We  both  have 
gained  a  great  deal  of  knowledge  and  appreciation  from  it. 
I  have  taken  over  more  financial  responsibilities  so  that  our 
two  daughters  could  finish  school.  He  has  taken  over  some 
of  the  household  chores,  since  he  is  no  longer  able  to  cope 
with  outside  farm  work  as  before.  Our  son  helps  with  the 
hogs  and  garden  and  still  manages  to  keep  his  school 
marks  above  average.  He  is  attending  U.N.C.  Chapel  Hill 
now. 

My  advice  to  my  daughters  who  have  families  of  their 
own  is  to  never  let  trivial  things  steal  joy  from  their  mar- 
riage. Don't  let  hurtful,  useless  words  eat  away  your  respect 
for  each  other.  You  won't  regret  it.  This  world  could  stand 
more  graditude,  kindness  and  a  few  more  smiles.  The  best 
place  to  begin  is  in  your  own  home  where  your  dearest 
possessions  are. 

Those  noisy  hounds  at  five,  doors  slamming,  boots  and 
gun  shells  dropping,  telephone  ringing  and  cold  motors 
running— it  will  jangle  anyone's  nerves.  But  silence  is  worse, 
at  least  I  know  he  hasn't  lost  his  zest  for  living.  I'll  welcome 
him  back  after  the  season  closes.  The  rainy  days  of  January 
and  February  we  will  spend  together.  And  oh,  those  great 
hunter's  stories  I'll  hear  over  and  over  again!  ^ 
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Our  Disappearing 
Cans  and  Redheads 


"A  celery-fed  canvasback  from  the 
Susquehanna  Flats  was  once  the 
symbol  of  duck  hunting  and  was  as 
avidly  sought  as  the  Holy  Grail  .  .  . 
Havre  de  Grace  .  .  .  was  revitalized 
each  winter  by  the  return  of  the 
ducks.  The  population  swelled  with 
sportsmen,  guides,  market  hunters, 
and  the  wealthy  of  the  nation.  All 
were  drawn  by  the  lure  of  ihe  noble 
duck  —  like  a  college  reunion  they 
all  mingled  with  excitement  and 
anticipation." 

This  quote  came  from  a  fasci- 
nating book  on  wildfowling  meth- 
ods, now  mostly  illegal,  entitled 
The  Outlaw  Gunner  by  Dr.  Harry 
M.  Walsh  published  in  1971.  It 
is  a  good  introduction  to  my  two- 
article  series  on  canvasbacks  and 
redheads  in  which  I  shall  discuss 
the  present  status  of  these  two 
species  of  diving  ducks  in  light  of 
their  past  and  speculate  on  what 
their  future  may  hold. 

Two  seasons  back  it  was  illegal 
to  shoot  canvasbacks  anywhere  in 
the  United  States  or  to  shoot  any 
redheads  except  in  the  Pacific  Fly- 
way.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
these  birds  were  granted  such  pro- 
tection. 

It  was  illegal  to  shoot  them  any- 
where in  the  United  States  for  four 
straight  years,  1960-63,  but  then  the 
season  was  liberalized  to  permit  the 
taking  of  either  one  or  two  from 
1964  until  two  years  ago.  This  clo- 


sure not  only  was  bad  news  to  duck 
hunters  who  like  to  hunt  them  but 
also  had  far  deeper  significance.  It 
meant  that  these  favorite  game 
birds  failed  to  increase  despite 
three  consecutive  years  of  favor- 
able nesting  conditions  when  legal 
bag  limits  never  exceeded  one  "mis- 
take-bird" for  either  or  both  species. 

Why  haven't  they  increased?  Will 
they  ever  occur  in  huntable  num- 
bers again?  These  are  the  questions 
crossing  the  minds  of  the  more 
thoughtful  hunters  as  well  as  of 
biologists  and  administrators. 

Experienced  hunters  know  that 
even  closed  seasons  do  not  provide 
complete  protection  from  shooting. 
Especially  in  the  case  of  female 
redheads,  which  are  rather  non- 
descript, hunters  shoot  many  cans 
and  redheads  by  mistake  or  through 
carelessness.  And  closed  seasons  do 
not  deter  some  violators. 

Perhaps  these  kinds  of  waste 
alone  are  enough  to  keep  the  popu- 
lation from  increasing.  Whatever 
the  cause,  these  birds  are  dying  as 
fast  or  faster  than  they  are  being 
replaced  through  nesting.  Investiga- 
tions are  underway  to  find  out  why 
this  is  true,  and  I  shall  discuss  some 
of  the  studies  later.  Neither  species 
is  considered  rare  or  endangered 
but  are,  at  present,  too  scarce  to 
permit  an  open  season. 

The  inevitable  decline  in  can-red- 
head population  is  rooted  in  Ameri- 


by  Art  Hawkins 

Illustrated  by  Bob  Hines 

This  is  the  first  of  two  parts  on 
the  plight  of  the  canvasback 
and  rehead  ducks.  It  is  reprint- 
ed from  "Fins  and  Feathers" 
magazine. 

ca's  earliest  history  as  the  following 
early  accounts  disclose. 

The  price  list  of  J.  C.  Wilson,  a 
Baltimore  wholesaler  in  1786,  pub- 
lished in  The  Outlaw  Gunner, 
shows  the  unbelievable  high  price 
for  a  pair  of  canvasbacks  of  $5-$7 
for  "prime"  birds  and  $2.50-$5  for 
"regular"  birds.  Redhead  pairs  sold 
for  $2.50  compared  to  $2  for  geese 
and  less  than  a  dollar  for  most 
other  kinds  of  ducks.. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  Johnson's 
Natural  History  by  S.  G.  Goodrich, 
dated  1868,  says  this:  "The  can- 
vasback, in  the  rich,  juicy  tender- 
ness of  its  flesh,  and  its  delicacy 
of  flavor,  stands  unrivaled  by  the 
whole  of  its  tribe,  in  this  or  perhaps 
any  other  quarter  of  the  world  .  .  . 
At  our  public  dinners,  hotels,  and 
particular  entertainments,  the  can- 
vasbacks are  universal  favorities. 
They  not  only  grace  but  dignify 
the  table,  and  their  very  name 
conveys  to  the  imagination  of  the 
eager  epicure  the  most  comfortable 
and  exhilarating  ideas.  Hence,  on 
these  occasions,  it  has  not  been 
uncommon  to  pay  from  one  to 
three  dollars  a  pair  for  these  ducks; 
and,  indeed,  at  such  times,  if  they 
can,  they  must  be  had,  whatever 
may  be  the  price." 

It  appears  from  these  two  ac- 
counts that  their  market  value  de- 
creased between  1786  and  1868  al- 
though  the    esteem   with  which 


Canvasback,  female  and  male 
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Redhead,  female  and  male 
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they  were  regarded  certainly  had 
not  diminished.  Another  quotation 
from  The  Outlaw  Gunner  provides 
a  possible  explanation  for  the  reduc- 
ed price  per  pair:  "As  elsewhere, 
market  gunning  in  Currituck  Sound 
did  not  come  into  full  bloom  until 
after  the  Civil  War.  The  Chesa- 
peake and  Albermarle  Canal  opened 
(in  1859)  in  conjunction  with  sev- 
eral railroads  made  large-scale  ship- 
ping possible  .  .  .  The  old  Dominion 
Line  carried  the  fowl  to  New  York, 
while  the  Bay  Line  shipped  into 
Baltimore." 

Arthur  Cleveland  Bent  in  his 
famous  Life  History  of  North 
American  Waterfowl  refers  to  "the 
lordly  canvasback,  the  most  famous 
American  game  birds,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  epicure."  Francis 
H.  Kortright  in  The  Ducks,  Geese, 
and  Swans  of  North  America  states: 
"The  lordly  canvasback  ...  is  the 
most  famous  and  most  highly  es- 
teemed of  our  ducks,  not  even  ex- 
cepting the  grand  mallard  .  .  .  This 
super  duck  is  reputed  to  be  the 
"choice  of  the  epicure"  and  has 
achieved  worldwide  fame  as  a  table 
bird;  a  reputation  it  will  no  doubt 
retain." 

The  reputation  of  the  redhead  is 
somewhat  below  that  of  its  close 
cousin  but  Kortright  pointed  out, 
".  .  .  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a 
lip  has  smacked  over  a  fat  redhead 
in  the  belief  that  the  choice  of  the 
epicure  (the  canvasback)  was  being 
enjoyed."  He  describes  the  redhead 
"as  one  of  the  finest  and  most  im- 
portant game  birds  and  among 
diving  ducks  ranks  second  only  to 
the  canvasback." 

W.  E.  Clyde  Todd  in  Birds  of 
Western  Pennsylvania  also  defends 
the  redhead:  "The  canvasback  fam- 
ed by  epicures  for  the  flavor  of 
its  flesh  is  much  overrated  in  this 
respect.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, it  is  no  better  than  the 
scaups  and  is  rather  inferior  to  the 
redhead.  Only  when  it  has  been 
feeding  extensively  on  the  wild 
celery  (Vallisneria  spiralis)  does  its 
flesh  become  permeated  with  the 
peculiar  flavor  of  the  plant,  which 


is  supposed  to  render  it  unusually 
palatable." 

According  to  Dr.  T.  S.  Roberts  in 
The  Birds  of  Minnesota,  "The  red- 
head and  the  canvasback  are  so 
similar  on  temperament,  general 
habits,  and  distribution,  that  much 
of  what  is  said  about  one  applies 
equally  well  to  the  other." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  "in  south- 
ern Minnesota,  Heron  Lake  was 
the  center  of  abundance  of  the 
redhead  and  canvasback  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  and  they 
bred  there  in  great  numbers.  But, 
with  the  settling  of  the  country  and 
the  excessive  spring  market-shoot- 
ing that  was  soon  inaugaurated,  the 
nesting  birds  decreased  rapidly  in 
the  fifties  and  sixties. 

Writing  about  the  early  1880's  in 
Minnesota,  J.  W.  Preston  stated  in 
the  Ornithologist  and  Oologist  that 
"among  other  game  birds  are  vast 
numbers  of  canvasback  and  redhead 
ducks;  both  these  species  remain 
to  breed,  through  not  so  plentifully 
as  formerly." 

Also  in  the  Oologist  Lloyd  Peabody 
for  1898  said  about  the  redhead, 
"Once  our  most  plentiful  Duck  here 
has  been  killed  in  thousands,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Fancy  twenty 
guns  hunting  on  a  lake  every  day 
for  two  and  a  half  months  at  a 
stretch,  each  gun  killing  thirty  to 
ninety  redheads  a  day.  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  they  are  not  as  plenty 
as  they  used  to  be?" 

Some  of  the  decrease  about  the 
turn  of  the  century  in  southern 
Minnesota  was  due  to  a  deterior- 
ation of  habitat  as  carp  roiled 
the  lakes  and  destroyed  the  pre- 
ferred food  beds.  As  fall  and  spring 
concentrations  of  canvasbacks  on 
Heron  Pomme  de  Terre  and  Shetek 
Lakes  were  declining,  their  num- 
bers increased  on  Lake  Cristina 
near  Ashby  which,  by  the  mid- 
forties,  became  known  far  and  wide 
as  one  of  the  great  migration  areas 
in  North  America  for  this  species. 
Tremendous  growths  of  favorite 
foods  like  sago  pondweed,  widgeon 
grass,  and  najas  were  the  main 
drawing  cards. 


This  information  came  from  J. 
Donald  Smith's  account  in  the  Auk. 
During  the  sixties  Christina  lost 
both  its  food  and  its  canvasbacks 
but  following  a  lake  poisoning  pro- 
gram to  kill  bullheads  and  improve 
transparency,  food  plants  are  com- 
ing back  and  so  are  the  cans. 

In  the  early  1870's,  one  of  the  best 
known  canvasback  lakes  of  the  mid- 
west was  Lake  Koshkonong  in  Wis- 
consin's Red  Rock  Valley.  One  fall 
Governor  Hoard  was  invited  by 
Thure  Kumlien,  who  lived  on  the 
lake,  to  see  the  spectacular  numbers 
of  cans.  He  recalled  that  "we  lay 
flat  in  the  boats  on  the  shore  and 
did  not  have  long  to  wait  before  a 
roaring  of  wings  was  heard  in  the 
distance.  As  they  flew  over  us  the 
noise  became  greater.  On  and  on 
they  came,  great  hosts  of  them. 
When  morning  broke,  the  water 
was  covered  with  these  beautiful 
ducks  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see." 

Angie  Kumlien  Main  supplied 
this  account  on  a  Transactions  of 
the  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Scien- 
cies,  Arts,  and  Letters: 

For  a  time  Koshkonong  supplied 
canvasbacks  and  other  species  to 
the  Chicago  market  but  here,  too, 
the  carp  took  over  and  the  diving 
ducks  had  to  go  elsewhere  for  food. 

After  leaving  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin, many  of  the  birds  stopped 
in  Michigan.  Bent  quotes  Burrows 
concerning  the  conditions  they  en- 
countered there.  ".  .  .  the  birds  were 
slaughtered  by  all  sorts  of  abomi- 
nable devices,  including  night  float- 
ing, punt  guns,  sail  boats,  and 
steam  launches  ...  as  well  as  by 
more  legitimate  methods  of  decoys. 

At  present,  they  are  sometimes 
obtained  by  "sneaking"  or  drifting 
down  upon  flocks  as  the  open  water 
in  a  boat  more  or  less  concealed  by 
rushes,  bushes,  and  similar  dis- 
guises, but  the  greater  numbers 
are  shot  from  blinds  or  hiding 
places  over  painted  wooden  decoys." 

Finally,  the  birds  reached  their 
Chesapeake  Bay  wintering  grounds. 
There  they  encountered  every  de- 
vice then  known  to  man  for  taking 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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by  Mike  Godfrey 

Illustrated  by  Peffi 


GAINST  a  pure  November  sky  a  flock  of  wax- 
wings  savored  the  berries  of  the  black  gum  tree  at 
the  corner  of  my  garden.  Their  sweet  wheezing  con- 
versation eased  the  meanness  of  my  back  ache.  Their 
red  and  yellow  trimmings  danced  against  the  depth- 
less  blue  and  I  almost  forgot  the  cold  rocks  and  dirt 
that  gnawed  at  my  hands. 

Winter  was  marching  southward.  The  season's  first 
blustering  cold  days,  a  series  of  freezing  nights  and 
an  ice  storm  all  within  a  week  told  me  to  dig  the 
potatoes  .  .  .  now.  I  had  already  dallied  until  the  ex- 
posed potato  tops  were  soft  with  freeze-rot  or  chewed 
away  by  rabbits  and  wood  rats.  Still  it  was  satisfying, 
if  uncomfortable,  to  kneel  on  the  earth  and  knead 
from  it  the  lumpy  tubers  of  starch  strained  from  the 
sunlight  by  the  potato  plants  in  a  summer's  labor. 

The  sack  got  fuller,  heavier.  My  thoughts  turned 
to  the  Christmas  roast  the  potatoes  would  garnish 
that  winter;  to  the  steaks  I  would  broil  in  the  fire- 
place while  the  potatoes  baked  in  the  coals  and  friends 
warmed  themselves  around  with  toddy-sharpened  ap- 
petites; to  the  vegetable  dishes  of  little  potatoes  boiled 
with  fresh  winter  turnip  greens. 

I  straightened  my  back  and  shook  the  ache  from 
my  fingers.  If  the  waxwings  understood  that  some 
creatures  were  obliged  to  grub  in  the  soil  for  their 
food  they  gave  no  hint.  Several  were  engaged  in  a 
charming  ritual  of  passing  a  gum  berry  back  and  forth 
among  them.  Others  preened  and  casually  gulped  ber- 
ries whole  from  about  their  heads,  whee-ivheeing  the 
while.  A  passing  flock  of  robins  noted  the  easy  pick- 
ings and  joined  the  waxwings. 

From  the  corner  of  my  eye  something  light-colored 
arced  quickly  above  a  knoll  in  the  meadow.  A  low 
flying  hawk?  No,  I  thought  .  .  .  probably  just  a  cow 
switching  her  tail,  beyond  the  crest.  I  forked  up  a 
big  cluster  of  potatoes,  scratched  out  the  stragglers 
with  my  fingers  and  tossed  them  into  the  sack  — 
eight,  nine,  ten. 

Then  something  that  sounded  like  an  arrow  shot 
past  my  head.  I  looked  up  in  time  to  see  the  gum 
tree  explode  with  birds.  A  menacing  shape  fired 
through  the  flock  and  chased  several  birds  into  the 
trees  beyond.  There  was  a  brief  scream  of  protest 
from  the  waxwings  and  robins.  Then  silence.  The 
attacker  was  gone.  The  strike  had  missed. 

I  had  seen  only  a  blurred  silhouette  in  the  blister- 
ing stoop  —  but  enough  to  recognize  the  shape  of  a 
wood  hawk.  The  long  tail  and  short-rounded  wings 
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are  unmistakable  wood  hawk  characteristics.  The 
method  of  attack  —  through  the  trees  at  break-neck 
speed,  not  above  or  around  them  —  removed  all  doubt 
that  the  hunter  was  an  Accipiter.  I  yearned  to  know 
which  one. 

There  are  three  members  of  the  genus  Accipiter 
in  North  America.  North  Carolina  sees  them  all  at 
times  though,  tragically,  we  see  them  less  and  less 
as  pesticides  and  habitat  destruction  take  a  growing 
toll.  The  goshawk  is  the  continent's  largest  Accipiter. 
It  is  a  bird  of  the  far  north,  but  shortages  of  ptar- 
migan and  lemmings  sometimes  drive  it  south.  I  have 
seen  the  mighty  goshawk  in  the  mountains  near  Lin- 
ville.  The  crow-sized  Cooper's  hawk  is  next  largest. 
The  sharp-shinned  hawk  is  a  pint-sized  version  of 
the  Cooper's.  The  size  of  the  visitor  to  my  Orange 
County  garden  told  me  it  was  either  a  Cooper's  or  a 
sharp-shin.  It  was  frustrating  not  to  know  which, 
but  I  needed  a  better  look  at  the  bird  or  its  identity 
would  remain  shrouded  in  the  black  gum's  branches 
through  which  it  had  disappeared. 

I  stared  at  the  spot,  wondering.  To  my  inexplicable 
good  fortune,  the  little  hawk  came  back  toward  me, 
this  time  at  a  leisurely  pace:  It  half-skipped,  half-flew 
through  some  branches  and  perched  in  the  black  gum 
scarcely  50  feet  away. 

For  the  next  30  seconds  —  it  seemed  like  days  —  I 
turned  slowly  on  the  spit  of  the  wood  hawk's  burn- 
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ing  stare.  It  looked  at  me  from  a  broadside  angle 
then  turned  and  faced  me  full  on,  bent  forward  and 
glared.  How  dare  I  wonder  who  was  the  hunter  and 
gawk  like  a  boor  at  its  private  transactions.  And 
what  business  of  mine  was  it  anyway?  Well,  have  a 
good  look,  potato  grubber.  Satisfy  your  unwashed 
curiosity  with  a  profile,  a  head-on  view.  You  like  my 
angular  head,  my  short  unnotched  beak,  my  gray 
cape  and  rusty  flecked  breast?  Well,  look  again  into 
the  glowing  red  coals  in  my  eye  sockets  and  reflect 
upon  your  station  in  life. 

I  did.  I  also  marked  the  nature  lover's  dilemma  of 
having  a  grand  view  of  a  bird  and  still  not  being  able 
to  identify  it.  I  needed  to  see  the  tail,  darn  it,  in 
flight. 

Cooper's  and  sharp-shinned  hawks  are  strikingly 
similar  in  markings  and  in  most  aspects  of  shape.  The 
males  of  both  species  are  gray  above,  rusty  on  the 
front  and  sides  of  the  breast.  The  colors  are  slightly 
muted  in  females.  The  females  of  both  are  a  third 
larger  than  the  males  so  that  female  sharp-shins  are 
as  large  as  male  Cooper's.  (The  analogy  continues. 
Female  Cooper's  are  the  size  of  male  goshawks.)  The 
tail  tip  in  flight  is  the  only  reliable  diagnostic  fea- 
ture. The  Cooper's  tail  is  rounded;  the  sharp-shin's 
squared,  sometimes  slightly  notched. 

As  before,  the  little  raptor  obliged.  Eyeing  a  flock 
•  continued  on  page  26 
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Fishing  Regulations  Hearings 

Public  hearings  on  proposed  changes  for  the  1975  fishing  regulations 
will  be  held  as  follows: 

October  1,  1974        Asheville  Buncombe  County  Courthouse      7:30  p.m. 

October  3,  1974       Salisbury  Rowan  County  Courthouse  7:30  p.m. 

October  4,  1974        Washington  Beaufort  County  Courthouse      7:30  p.m. 

Wildlife  Art  Exhibit 

Artists  wishing  to  exhibit  wildlife  art  at  North  Hills  in  Raleigh  on 
December  5,  6,  7,  1974  should  write  Rick  Crumpler,  2209  Brewer  St.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  27608,  for  details.  An  additional  announcement  will  be  carried  in  this 
magazine  in  the  November  issue. 

Many  Hunting  Seasons  Begin 

October  14  marks  the  opening  of  most  of  the  hunting  seasons  in  North 
Carolina.  Exceptions  (including  deer  in  the  western  half  of  the  state)  should 
be  carefully  noted  in  the  current  Hunting  and  Trapping  Regulations  booklet 
available  at  hunting  license  dealers.  Ask  your  license  dealer  about  the 
North  Carolina  Game  Lands  book  also. 

Look  For  STOP  Signs 

Very  soon  now,  the  woods  will  be  sporting  10-inch  "Stop"  signs  with  a 
telephone  number  you  can  call  if  you  see  or  know  of  a  game  law  violation. 
Protect  your  sport;  help  the  Wildlife  Protector. 

Wildlife  at  the  State  Fair 

The  Wildlife  Commission's  exhibit  area  at  the  State  Fair  will  be  in  full 
swing  again  this  year.  Many  of  the  State's  native  animals  will  be  on 
display,  and  the  large  aquariums  will  contain  popular  fish  of  lakes  and 
streams.  It's  all  free  ;  come  and  see  us  October  18-26. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 
WILDLIFE 
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•  What  is  fall  boating? 

Fall  boating  is  fishing  for  bass,  trout,  blues,  rock, 
kings,  and  flounder.  Fall  boating  is  catching  a  steady 
wind  and  sailing  with  the  chilling  sunset.  Fall  boating 
is  canoeing  down  the  beautiful  Nantahala  River  and 
drinking  the  clear,  cold  mountain  water  dipped  by 
hand.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  fall  boating  is 
the  same  thing  it  was  just  a  month  or  so  earlier  with 
the  exception  of  just  one  thing  —  it's  better! 

Sailing  enthusiasts  who  were  plagued  by  the  still, 
hot,  muggy  air  of  the  summer  doldrums  can  now 
enjoy  the  fresh  and  steady  autumn  breezes  without 
the  constant  threat  of  anvil-shaped  thunderclouds. 
Fishermen  who  were  bothered  by  flies,  water  skiers 
and  lockjawed  fish  during  the  summer  now  find  peace 
and  quiet  on  the  water,  plenty  of  space  at  the  launch- 
ing ramps,  and  fish  with  an  appetite  that  has  been 
building  up  all  summer  long. 

Hunt  from  a  boat,  why  not?  On  coastal  waters,  pol- 
ing a  flat  bottomed  boat  over  the  marshes  on  high 
tide  hunting  marsh  hens  can  be  a  great  way  to  spend 
an  autumn  day.  The  first  part  of  the  split  duck  season 
in  North  Carolina  this  year  will  enable  duck  hunters 
to  take  advantage  of  the  abundance  of  ducks  before 
they  move  south  for  the  winter.  While  many  duck 
hunters  prefer  the  concealment  of  a  blind,  jump  shoot- 
ing from  a  drifting  boat  is  a  favorite  tactic  of  many 
successful  duck  hunters. 

Drifting  down  a  river  or  quietly  paddling  a  small 
boat  in  a  creek  is  also  an  excellent  squirrel  hunting 
method.  The  wary  animals  will  be  expecting  the 
sounds  of  rustling  leaves  and  twigs  breaking  under 
foot  to  warn  them  of  impending  danger  but  will  be 
unaware  of  your  approach.  Don't  forget  that  cane  pole. 
While  you  are  drift  hunting  you  should  be  able  to 
pick  up  a  nice  catch  of  bluegills  for  lunch.  Fish  never 
taste  better  than  when  they  are  cooked  and  eaten  on 
the  bank  of  the  body  of  water  from  which  they  are 
caught.  Usually  there  is  enough  room  even  in  a  small 
john  boat  for  a  frying  pan  and  a  few  other  items  that 
can  turn  your  hunting  trip  into  a  fall  excursion  that 
may  never  be  forgotten.  A  plastic  garbage  bag  will 
protect  dry  goods  from  any  water  that  may  get  into 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  plus  keep  an  extra  change 
of  clothing  dry  in  case  of  rain. 

If  hunting  with  a  gun  doesn't  appeal  to  you,  why 
not  "shoot"  with  a  camera?  A  boating  trip  offers 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  excellent  photographs. 
Taking  along  a  camera  means  you'll  never  run  out 


of  memories,  and  you'll  also  be  able  to  share  your 
trip  with  others. 

Boat  camping  is  an  excellent  way  to  rediscover 
nature  and  find  primitive  spots  without  the  conges- 
tion of  so  many  advertised  campgrounds.  Larger 
boats  can  be  quickly  converted  to  campers.  A  large 
piece  of  plywood  placed  across  two  seats  can  make 
a  nice  support  for  a  sleeping  bag  and  air  mattress. 
Portable  stoves  and  insulated  coolers  often  can  be 
slid  under  seats.  For  these  boaters,  boat  camping 
doesn't  always  depend  on  finding  a  suitable  campsite 
on  ground.  However,  most  boat  campers  use  their 
boats  to  carry  their  gear  and  search  out  their  own 
unspoiled  campsite. 

In  planning  your  boat  camping  trip  there  are  a  few 
things  that  should  be  done  before  you  cast  off.  Find 
out  beforehand  how  much  weight  your  boat  can  safely 
handle,  counting  the  weight  of  the  people.  Making  sure 
not  to  overload  your  boat,  put  all  your  food  into  one 
package,  your  tent  and  bed  rolls  in  another,  and  cloth- 
ing and  miscellaneous  items  in  a  third  package.  This 
will  make  for  organized  camp  set-up.  If  possible  en- 
close each  package  in  a  waterproof  tarp;  or  tie  a 
big  tarp  down  over  all  three  packages.  It's  a  good 
idea  to  place  plywood  slats  on  the  deck  (floor)  of  your 
boat  to  keep  your  gear  above  any  water  that  could 
accumulate  in  the  bottom. 

Unfortunately  very  few  of  our  rivers  and  lakes  are 
as  clean  as  they  used  to  be.  So  always  carry  your  own 
supply  of  water  if  you  plan  to  camp  a  distance  from 
an  approved  source  of  drinking  water. 

Buy  dehydrated  or  freeze-dried  food  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. This  cuts  down  weight.  If  you  have  to  bring 
canned  food,  use  concentrates.  With  a  little  luck, 
the  fisherman  along  can  add  fresh  fish  to  the  dinner 
table. 

While  water  skiing  is  considered  to  be  a  summer- 
time activity,  many  fall  days  are  still  warm  enough 
for  this  sport.  Even  after  the  temperature  dips  into 
the  low  fifties,  many  skiing  enthusiasts  continue  their 
favorite  sport  with  the  aid  of  a  rubber  wet  suit. 

Whatever  your  favorite  boating  activity  is,  try  it 
this  fall.  I  think  you'll  be  glad  you  did.  # 


Boat-camping:,  or  maybe  just  a  day-long  float  with  time 
out  for  lunch,  is  a  great  way  to  enjoy  your  boat  this  fall, 
or  any  time.  Go  prepared  to  keep  food  and  equipment  dry. 
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The  "Point  System" 
HOW  IT  WORKS 


w 


by  Jim  Dean 


HAT  exactly  is  the  "point" 
system?  How  will  it  work  this  sea- 
son? Will  I  be  able  to  shoot  more 
ducks,  or  less  ducks?  What  does 
the  "point"  system  do  for  me? 
What  does  it  do  for  the  ducks? 

These  are  among  the  many 
questions  that  have  arisen  since 
August  14  when  the  N.  C.  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  adopt- 
ed the  "point"  system  for  the 
1974-75  season  from  a  manda- 
tory framework  of  options  offered 


by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service. 

I'm  not  going  to  discuss  any 
pros  and  cons  of  the  "point"  sys- 
tem. That  has  already  been  done. 
The  idea  is  to  try  to  explain  how  it 
will  work  for  the  hunter  this  fall. 

Basically,  the  "point"  system  is 
designed  to  help  biologists  protect 
certain  species  of  ducks,  while  al- 
lowing other  ducks  to  be  more 
heavily  harvested.  In  other  words, 
scarce  ducks  should  be  protected 


COMMON 
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PINTAIL 

ALL  OTHER  DUCKS 


RUDDY 
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more  carefully  than  abundant 
species  of  ducks. 

Okay.  The  point  system  assigns 
a  certain  point  value  to  each 
species  of  duck  depending  upon 
that  species'  population.  An 
abundant  duck — like  a  blue-wing- 
ed teal  or  American  merganser — 
would  have  a  low  point  value, 
while  a  less  common  duck — like 
a  black  duck  or  hooded  merganser 
— would  be  assigned  a  higher 
point  value. 

For  the  1974-75  season,  fe- 
male mallards,  black  ducks,  wood 
ducks  and  hooded  mergansers 
are  all  considered  by  the  U.  S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  need- 
ing extra  protection  and  are  there- 
fore designated  as  70-point  ducks. 
Blue-winged  teal,  scaups,  sea 
ducks  and  American  and  red- 
breasted  mergansers  are  far  more 
common,  and  are  therefore  as- 
signed 10  points  each.  All  other 
ducks  (and  this  includes  drake 
mallards,  widgeon,  ruddy  ducks, 
gadwalls  and  many  others)  are 
25  points  each. 

As  a  hunter,  you  may  shoot  un- 
til you  reach  100  points  a  day, 
but  you  can  exceed  that  100 
point  total  under  certain  circum- 
stances. For  example,  you  may 
keep  shooting  as  long  as  your 
total  is  under  100  points — even 
though  the  next  duck  you  shoot 
may  put  you  over  100  points. 

Let's  say  you  shoot  a  female 
mallard  (a  70-point  duck).  You 
can  fill  out  your  daily  bag  limit 
with  several  choices,  including 
three  10-point  ducks  or  two-25 
point  ducks  or  one  other  70-point 
duck.  As  you  can  see,  only  one  of 
these  examples — the  70-point 
duck  and  three  10-pointers — 
actually  totals  an  exact  100  points. 

The  reason  you  are  permitted 
to  exceed  the  100-point  total  un- 
der certain  circumstances  is  to 
make  allowances  for  misjudg- 
ment.  Suppose  you  had  already 
killed  a  70-point  black  duck  and 
some  mallards  flew  over.  You  aim 
at  a  male  mallard,  pull  the  trigger 
and  lo  and  behold,  a  female  mal- 
lard drops  out  of  the  bunch.  You 
didn't  mean  to  shoot  the  female, 
but  it's  lying  there  dead. 

Under  the  point  system,  that 
female  mallard  is  legal  because 
when  you  shot  at  those  ducks, 
you  still  had  30  points  to  go  on 
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If  you  are  a  waterfowl  hunter,  you  will  want 
to  know  this  system  thoroughly  in  order  to 
get  the  most  out  of  your  hunting  this  season 
. .  .  and  to  obey  the  law. 


the  total.  After  shooting  that  fe- 
male mallard,  however,  you  then 
had  a  total  of  140  points  and 
could  no  longer  legally  shoot  any 
more  after  that. 

The  system  is  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  fellow  who  doesn't  know 
one  duck  from  another  until  he 
gets  them  in  his  hand,  but  it  gives 
the  fellow  who  can  identify  ducks 
on  the  wing  a  chance  to  get  more 
shooting  if  that's  what  he  wants. 
The  hunter  who  can  identify  ducks 
on  the  wing  can  intentionally  pick 
out  only  10-  and  25-point  ducks, 
and  shoot  more  ducks. 

Under  the  "point"  system,  the 
smallest  legal  daily  bag  you  can 


take  would  be  two  70-point  ducks. 
The  highest  would  be  ten  10-point 
ducks.  There  are,  of  course,  all 
sorts  of  combinations  in  between. 

The  smart  hunter  will  want  to 
get  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  Federal 
regulations  on  the  point  system, 
or  write  to  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Re- 
sources Commission,  325  N. 
Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27611  for  the  special  publication 
prepared  to  help  hunters  under- 
stand the  system. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other 
things  that  should  be  mentioned. 
There  will  be  no  open  season  this 
year  on  swans,  snow  geese,  brant, 
redhead  ducks  and  canvasback 
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ducks.  Also,  coots  do  not  fall  un- 
der the  "point"  system.  The  sea- 
son on  coots  will  correspond  with 
the  season  on  ducks,  and  the  daily 
bag  limit  on  coots  is  15  with  30 
in  possession. 

The  season  on  sea  ducks  open- 
ed October  2  and  lasts  through 
January  16  with  a  daily  bag  limit 
of  seven  and  a  possession  limit  of 
14.  However,  during  the  period 
when  the  regular  duck  season  is 
in  effect,  sea  ducks  will  be  10- 
point  birds  under  the  'point"  sys- 
tem. 

By  the  way,  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Services  has  again  set  the 
Canada  goose  limit  at  one  per  day 
with  two  in  possession. 

In  case  you  missed  it,  this 
year's  duck  season  will  be  split 
with  the  first  segment  opening 
Wednesday  at  noon,  October  9, 
1974,  and  running  through  Octo- 
ber 12,  1974.  The  second  portion 
of  the  duck  season  will  open  at 
noon  on  November  27,  1974,  and 
run  through  January  16,  1975. 
Overall,  that's  a  total  of  55  days. 
The  50-day  goose  season  will 
open  November  28,  1974  and 
run  through  January  16,  1975.  ^ 
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The  hooded  merganser,  shown  at  left, 
is  a  70-point  duck,  as  are  the  female 
mallard  (below)  and  wood  ducks 
(above).  A  knowledge  of  ducks  in  flight 
helps  the  hunter  select  his  birds  be- 
fore shooting. 
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Calling  All 
Bear  Hunters 

by  David  de  Calesta 

N.  C.  State  University 

In  compliance  with  legislation  passed  by  the  1974 
General  Assembly  a  new  hunting  regulation,  effective 
for  the  1974  season,  makes  it  mandatory  that  hunters 
tag  bears  at  the  site  of  the  kill  and  take  the  carcass 
to  a  Wildlife  Cooperator  Agent  where  the  kill  will  be 
registered. 

Wildlife  Cooperator  Agents  are  located  at  filling 
stations,  stores,  hunting  club  headquarters,  license 
agents  or  similar  locations  readily  identified  with  a 
large  yellow  and  black  diamond-shaped  WILDLIFE 
sign  (see  above)  posted  on  the  premises.  The  Agent 
will  furnish  the  hunter  a  BIG  GAME  KILL  REPORT 
CARD.  The  hunter  will  then  attach  his  tag  to  the  kill 
report  card  on  the  place  indicated  and  give  the  re- 
quested information,  which  includes  date,  location, 
sex  and  weight.  The  original  copy  of  this  report  form 
will  remain  with  the  Agent  to  be  picked  up  by  a 
wildlife  officer.  The  carbon  copy  of  this  card  will  be 
given  to  the  hunter  to  serve  as  his  possession  permit. 


WILDLIFE 
COOPERATOR 
AGENT 

BIG  GAME  KILL  RECORDS 


BIG  GAME  HUNTERS 

WILDLIFE  COMMISSION 
COOPERATING 


This  is  the  sign  to  look  for 
when  you  kill  your  bear. 
Your  kill  must  be  registered 
and  a  Big  Game  Kill  Report 
Card  completed. 


These  kill  reports  will  provide  biologists  with  im- 
portant information  necessary  for  making  sound  man- 
agement decisions  for  the  black  bear.  By  looking  at 
kill  records  for  several  successive  years,  biologists 
can  tell  whether  local  bear  populations  are  increasing, 
decreasing  or  remaining  stable.  Reproductive  success 
may  be  evaluated.  The  age  composition  of  local  bear 
populations  may  be  assessed,  by  collecting  and  sec- 
tioning a  small  premolar  tooth.  Careful  analysis  of 
these  and  other  report  card  data  will  enable  biologists 
to  determine  the  effect  of  the  harvest  on  bear  popula- 
tions and  the  status  of  bear  populations  across  the 
state.  Concurrent  knowledge  of  degree  of  development, 
logging  and  farming  involving  known  bear  habitat 
can  be  compared  with  bear  population  trends  to  evalu- 
ate and  recommend  action  on  the  impact  of  land  use 
practices  on  bear  density.  Subsequently,  decisions  can 
be  made  to  insure  that  hunters  will  have  adequate 
numbers  to  hunt  in  the  future  and  that  persons 
simply  wishing  to  see  a  bear  in  the  wild  may  have 
a  chance  to  do  so. 

It  is  suggested  that  prospective  bear  hunters  locate 
one  or  two  Wildlife  Cooperator  Agents  in  their  hunt- 
ing areas  before  the  season  opens  to  insure  speedy 
fulfillment  of  the  reporting  requirement.  If  you  can- 
not locate  an  agent  in  the  area  of  your  hunt,  call 
the  local  wildlife  protector,  or  the  nearest  location 
listed  at  the  back  of  the  1974-75  Hunting  Regulations 
booklet. 

The  information  that  bear  hunters  provide  will  help 
insure  the  future  of  the  black  bear  in  North  Carolina. 
Please  cooperate  in  this  effort  by  reporting  your  kill.  ^ 
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Wildlife  on  the  Move 

M  igration 

by  Barbara  Sue  Taylor 


HEN  most  people  think  of  the  migration  of 
birds,  they  think  of  movement  toward  the  equator  in 
cooling  weather  and  flight  toward  the  poles  in  warming 
periods.  However,  migration  is  much  more  than  a  sea- 
sonal event  of  north-south  movement.  It  occurs  daily 
on  a  local  basis,  and  east-west  flights  as  well  as  alti- 
tudinal  migration  occur  frequently. 

According  to  Dr.  T.  L.  Quay,  ornithology  professor  at 
North  Carolina  State  University,  "Migration  is  a  part  of 
bird  life  that  is  controlled  by  the  need  to  reproduce. 
If  they  do  not  migrate,  they  cannot  reproduce." 

Migration  begins  when  a  bird's  internal  conditions 
are  paired  with  the  proper  light  and  meteorological 
conditions.  Internal  conditions  include  accumulation  of 
subcutaneous  fat  and  development  of  migratory  rest- 
lessness. This  restlessness  is  caused  by  pituitary  re- 
sponse to  daylight  increases  and  decreases  with  the 
change  of  the  seasons.  Hormones  are  sent  out  that 
prepare  the  bird  for  flight  as  soon  as  the  proper  weather 
conditions  occur.  Such  weather  conditions  include  air 
temperature  change,  wind  changes,  and  cold  front 
movements. 

Once  migration  begins,  it  usually  occurs  either  at 
night  or  in  daylight,  but  not  at  both  times  of  day. 
Nocturnal  flight  is  safer  for  travel,  especially  for  small 
birds,  because  the  dark  provides  protection  and  more 
daylight  hours  are  left  free  for  feeding.  Wrens,  jays, 
and  martins  are  a  few  birds  that  make  nocturnal  migra- 
tions. Those  who  travel  only  in  daylight  include  herons, 
hawks,  eagles,  crows,  and  swallows.  Loons,  geese, 
ducks,  and  shore  birds  are  among  those  who  travel  by 
day  or  night,  the  time  depending  on  mood,  weather, 
and  food  availability. 

The  urge  to  migrate  usually  comes  at  about  the  same 
time  for  all  members  of  a  species  in  the  same  area, 
but  different  individuals  leave  at  different  times  within 
a  general  time  range.  For  example,  males  usually  leave 
before  females,  migrants  before  residents,  and  mature 
before  immature.  "After  all,"  said  Dr.  Quay,  "birds  are 
not  dumb  creatures,  and  they  have  whims  of  their  own 
and  do  not  follow  a  calendar." 

Daily  migrations  are  simply  the  movements  to  the 
feeding  grounds  from  the  nests  and  back.  They  are  so 
common  that  most  people  do  not  even  recognize  these 
movements  as  migrations. 

East-west  migrations  and  variations  of  these  are  due 
to  weather  changes  and  food  availability  more  than  to 
seasonal  changes.  They  are  also  made  to  get  into  major 
north-south  flyways. 

Altitudinal  migrations  are  generally  made  by  moun- 
tain-living birds  who  spend  warm  seasons  high  up  near 
the  crests  and  move  down  into  or  near  the  valleys 
during  winter  or  spells  of  bad  weather.  Most  nesting 
occurs  at  the  lower  levels,  with  parents  and  young  alike 
moving  to  higher  elevations  when  nesting  is  complet- 
ed. 


Highland  Boomers 


By  Frank  Mooney 


Am  XlGH  above  civilization  on  a 
wind-swept  ridge  of  Snowbird 
Mountain  were  several  big  game 
hunters  discussing  the  agile  boom- 
er. "It's  the  only  squirrel  that  can 
be  in  two  trees  at  the  same  time." 
Another  said,  "I've  heard  old  timers 
say  the  boomer  so  dang  fast  when 
you  fire  at'm  he'll  just  duck  the 
shot."  One  hunter  with  several  days 
growth  on  his  face  said,  "I've  seen 
boomers  and  grays  afighting,  and 
the  little  boomer  will  win  every 
time." 

When  the  1971  squirrel  season 
came  in,  I  was  snuggled  deep  into 
my  sleeping  bag  at  4400  feet  eleva- 
tion, roughly  four  miles  from  the 
Tennessee  line.  Big  game  was  my 
main  interest;  however,  grouse  and 
boomers  turned  out  to  make  my 
trip  a  big  success.  This  was  really 
my  first  contact  with  the  boomer 
other  than  one  I  bagged  in  an  aban- 
dened  apple  orchard  near  Boone 
some  years  back  while  trying  to 
convert  some  grouse  to  possesion. 

On  opening  morning  I  was  be- 
hind some  fallen  timber  on  a  wind- 
blown ridge  partly  to  be  hidden 
from  the  sharp  eyes  of  big  game 
and  also  to  be  sheltered  from  the 
bone  chilling  wind  that  shook  my 


frame.  The  piercing  wind  seemed 
to  have  icy  knives  that  cut  through 
your  clothing.  Dogs  ran  game  on 
both  sides  of  the  ridge,  but  none 
came  within  sight.  Around  mid- 
morning  I  turned  my  attention 
to  the  boomers.  Before  full  day- 
light two  boomers  exploded  into 
staccato  sounds  nearby.  The  sharp, 
rattling  barks,  with  spits,  growls 
and  sputters  thrown  in,  really  turn- 
ed me  on.  How  could  a  little  ani- 
mal make  all  that  racket?  The 
sound  reminds  one  of  bird,  cat  and 
squirrel. 

One  sprang  to  an  oak  tree  al- 
most over  my  head  and  the  acorns 
showered  down.  "Oh  my  gosh,"  I 
thought,  "how  could  such  a  speed- 
ster be  so  club-footed."  He  was 
only  saving  time.  A  red  blur  sailed 
down  the  tree  within  30  feet  of 
where  I  was  hidden.  It  quickly 
gathered  and  buried  five  acorns  in 
a  flash.  Unlike  the  gray  squirrel 
it  raked  back  just  the  leaves  to 
hide  the  nut,  then  replaced  the 
leaves  with  several  swift  pats  and 
vanished  up  the  tree.  The  little 
rascal  whistled  all  the  time  it  was 
hiding  the  nuts.  Comparing  the 
three  squirrels  native  to  North 
Carolina  musically-wise,  the  boomer 


puts  the  other  two  to  shame.  Prob- 
ably if  the  nuts  were  placed  be- 
low ground,  the  freezing  weather 
would  prevent  the  boomer  recover- 
ing them. 

After  making  a  wrong  move  I 
was  seen  by  a  boomer  in  the  tall 
oak.  Four  tree  dwellers  scolded  me 
in  a  wild,  savage  concert  that  thrill- 
ed me  to  the  marrow.  How  could 
little  rodents  give  forth  with  such 
terrific  notes.  When  it  really  barks, 
its  sounds  like  a  gray  squirrel  with 
the  hiccups.  They  quickly  departed 
the  tree  and  fled  down  the  ridge. 
A  boomer  does  not  bend  the 
branches  like  the  gray  or  fox  squir- 
rel, and  seems  to  float  through  the 
treetops.  With  their  reddish  color 
and  the  leaves  changing  makes 
them  hard  to  spot. 

At  length,  the  dogs  lost  the  track 
or  pushed  the  game  out  of  hearing, 
and  a  boomer  returned  to  the  tree. 
Laying  my  30.06  pump  aside,  I 
gingerly  reached  for  my  Reming- 
ton 1100.  I  failed  to  get  that  speed- 
ster in  my  gun  sights  while  he 
made  three  successful  trips  into  the 
tree.  He  was  so  fast  I  was  not  sure 
of  a  clean  kill  so  I  held  my  fire. 
On  the  fourth  trip  he  caught  sight 
of  the  gun  movement  and  stopped 
to  bark,  that  was  his  mistake. 

The  red  squirrel  is  known  by 
"chickaree"  in  Western  United 
States,  "pine  squirrel,"  in  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  and  "boomer"  in 
the  mountains  of  N.  C.  Some  nat- 
uralists believe  the  females  pro- 
duce two  litters  a  year,  with  the 
first  in  April  or  May.  And  the  sec- 
ond in  August  or  September.  The 
boomer  is  a  beautiful  animal  with 
bushy  tail,  rusty  red  on  head,  back 
and  upper  surface  of  tail:  sides  gray 
with  a  black  line  extending  along 
the  flank  from  back  of  shoulder  to 
hip  with  the  under  part  white. 

Some  natives  of  Graham  County 
say  its  rare  to  see  boomers  around 
the  town  of  Robbinsville.  They  pre- 
fer the  higher  elevations,  with  mix- 
ed conifers  and  hardwoods.  Boom- 
ers sometimes  make  mass  migra- 
tions, and  have  been  seen  crossing 
large  lakes  and  streams.  The  gray 
squirrel  will  also  cross  lakes  and 
streams.  It  keeps  its  tail  dry  and 
rolled  tightly  on  its  back. 

From  my  experience  the  boomer 
frequents  the  ridges,  but  prefers 
the  rim.  Most  of  my  kills  were 
along  the  edge  of  the  ridge.  If  I 
sighted  a  squirrel  too  far  down  I 
passed  up  the  shot.  Some  can  fall 
a  long  distance  downhill,  and  to 
walk  back  uphill  can  make  it  hard 
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The  red  squirrel,  locally  known  as  boomer  or  sometimes  by  the 
name  of  chickaree,  may  not  be  as  popular  with  hunters  as  the 
gray  squirrel,  but  it  can  furnish  lots  of  hunting. 


on  the  flat-land  hunter's  lungs. 
Their  chatter  and  barks  are  one 
of  their  biggest  downfalls.  They 
are  hard  to  see  both  in  trees  or  on 
the  forest  floor,  however,  when 
there's  much  activity  one  has  to 
burst  forth  with  a  give-away  sound. 

Their  diet  consists  of  twiglike 
tips,  buds,  seeds,  fleshy  fruits,  nuts 
and  tree  sap.  They  also  take  insects, 
beetles,  wood  borers,  pupae  of  hor- 
nets, wasp  and  bees.  They  have 
been  seen  eating  bird  eggs  and 
pouncing  on  helpless  nestlings.  This 
hardy  rodent  can  survive  some 
mighty  harsh  winters  in  the  higher 
elevations. 

In  Alberta  and  Northwest  Ter- 
ritories their  pelts  bring  the  trap- 
per from  twenty-five  cents  to  a 
dollar  apiece.  Millions  of  pelts  have 
been  used  in  the  making  of  "mink" 
coats.  They  are  handsome  coats,  but 
easily  distinguished  from  the  real 
thing.  Some  skins  from  more  south- 
erly red  squirrels  are  sometimes 
used  for  trimming,  with  their  price 
around  ten  cents. 

When  hunting  this  little  ghost  of 
the  tree  tops,  it's  best  to  stalk  one 
side  of  the  ridge  where  your  quarry 
can  be  outlined  against  the  sky. 
Also  the  hunter  has  less  chance  of 
being  seen  when  hunting  in  this 
manner.  The  hunter  needs  every 
advantage  to  fill  his  limit.  Finding 
a  good  location  and  getting  there 
before  sunup  is  a  great  way  to  put 
meat  in  the  pot.  The  boomer  has 
an  eye  for  movement  and  will 
quickly  spot  the  hunter.  At  times 
they  seem  almost  unafraid,  then 
again,  wary  as  a  hawk. 

One  cool,  still  morning  I  left  the 
tent  early  to  outsmart  some  boom- 


ers, or  so  I  thought.  Easing  down 
an  old  logging  road  I  quickly  shot 
three.  This  is  like  taking  candy 
from  a  baby  I  thought,  then  these 
rascals  cut  me  down  a  notch  or 
two.  A  high  ridge  turned  off  from 
the  old  road,  so  I  eased  down  the 
rim.  Every  squirrel  must  have 
stopped  moving  at  the  same  time. 
Finally,  I  heard  two  boomers  off 
to  my  left.  Both  were  in  a  large 
oak  and  raising  more  cane  than  a 
mother-in-law  at  a  family  reunion. 

Peering  through  the  brush  I 
strained  my  eyes  to  find  some  move- 
ment. Nothing.  The  loud  barks  and 
chatter  continued,  still  nothing. 
Finding  a  log  to  sit  on  I  waited 
for  several  minutes,  sure  one  would 
show  anytime.  My  patience  was 
thin  and  I  circled  the  tree  and  the 
racket  hushed,  but  no  squirrels. 
Those  two  really  gave  me  the  slip. 
It  wasn't  a  den  tree  so  they  had 
to  hide  among  the  foliage.  Den 
trees  were  plentiful  and  many  old 
trees  with  woodpecker  holes  were 
common  along  the  ridges.  The  leaf 
nests  so  common  to  the  gray  squir- 
rel were  rare.  Several  hunters  saw 
a  gray  squirrel  or  two,  but  the 
grays  were  not  plentiful.  I  failed  to 
see  one  the  four  days  I  was  there. 

Ruffed  grouse  could  be  heard 
drumming  during  the  middle  of 
the  day.  One  on  the  ridge  above 
camp  drummed  everyday.  He  would 
start  up  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinue off  and  on  until  the  late  after- 
noon. Until  one  gets  familiar  with 
the  sound,  it  is  hard  to  hear.  For 
me,  the  distance  of  the  drumming 
is  hard  to  judge.  The  natives  said 
the  grouse  start  "beating"  in  Au- 
gust and  continue  into  November. 


Experts  are  not  sure  what  causes 
the  bird  to  drum  at  this  time  of 
year. 

Some  biologists  agree  that  appar- 
ently the  length  of  daylight  in- 
fluences the  drumming  and  periods 
of  unusually  cloudy  weather  may 
mislead  birds.  Whatever  the  rea- 
son, the  grouse  drummed  the  four 
days  I  stayed  on  the  mountain.  The 
birds  are  extremely  alert  and  hard 
to  approach  while  on  the  drumming 
log. 

Chipmunks  are  over-abundant  in 
most  places,  and  make  it  hard  to 
locate  the  boomer  sometimes.  The 
ground  squirrel  is  not  much  small- 
er, but  the  tail  is  not  as  long  or 
bushy  as  the  boomer.  The  chip- 
munks were  busy  storing  food  and 
their  cheek  pouches  were  crammed 
full  as  they  hurried  to  their  dens 
to  quickly  unload.  I  watched  one 
that  had  a  den  under  a  small  oak 
make  a  trip  every  5  to  10  minutes 
with  cheek  pouch  bulged  out. 

No  squirrels  were  in  sight  as  I 
continued  down  the  ridge.  Late  in 
the  morning  as  I  returned  to  camp 
I  heard  a  rustle  in  the  leaves,  the 
critter  was  whistling  so  I  knew  it 
was  a  boomer.  It  sprang  to  a  bush 
and  I  swung  the  gun  as  it  leaped 
to  the  ground.  Squinting  over  the 
sight  I  caught  it  just  before  it  dis- 
appeared over  the  edge.  As  the  blast 
echoed  down  the  ridge  I  heard  it 
roll  downward. 

When  I  got  home  my  wife  cooked 
the  boomers  that  I  had  dressed  and 
put  on  ice  while  in  the  mountains. 
To  me,  they  taste  better  than  the 
gray.  I'm  not  knocking  the  gray 
squirrel  because  it's  great  fixed 
most  anyway.  Of  course,  there's  less 
meat  and  one  has  to  do  more  gnaw- 
ing around  the  bone. 

Don't  forget  your  rifle  and  shot- 
gun when  you  head  for  the  moun- 
tains of  North  Carolina.  Tarheels 
are  blessed  with  a  long  squirrel 
season.  For  the  shotgun,  small  shot 
is  in  order.  I  used  number  sixes, 
but  that  was  all  that  I  had  with  me. 
Number  7%  or  even  8  will  do  the 
job.  After  shooting  grays  all  my 
life,  the  boomer  looks  awful  small 
in  your  sights. 

One  day  I  hunted  boomers  along 
the  steep  ridges  of  Graham  County 
and  next  day  I  bagged  grays  in  the 
almost  level  piedmont  section.  Quite 
a  change,  but  only  a  sample  of  the 
variety  that  a  Tarheel  has. 

If  you're  looking  for  a  fast,  quick 
target  to  test  your  shooting  eye,  and 
good  on  the  table  too,  try  the  red 
squirrel.  ^ 
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Pioneer  in 

Wildlife 

Conservation 

By  Rod  Amundson 


#  Dr.  W.  Raney  Stanford  is  very 
young  for  his  almost  82  years.  He  still 
practices  internal  medicine  in  his  Dur- 
ham office  and  when  he  can  find  the 
time  he  still  goes  quail  hunting. 

"I  don't  hunt  wild  birds  anymore," 
he  said,  "they  are  getting  more  wild 
every  year.  I  hunted  last  fall  more 
than  I  have  in  years— but  I  hunted  re- 
leased birds  on  commercial  shooting 
preserves." 

The  Doctor  has  clear,  bright  eyes  that 
sparkle  when  he  is  talking  about  quail 
and  quail  hunting.  His  hair  is  thinning, 
but  it  is  only  beginning  to  turn  gray 
and  his  rosy  cheeks  bespeak  excellent 
health  and  vigor. 

Dr.  Stanford  began  hunting  at  the 
age  of  12  when  his  father  gave  him  a 
single-shot  Iver-Johnson  shotgun. 

"I  started  out  on  rabbits  and  squir- 
rels, but  later  on  I  switched  to  quail, 
and  have  stayed  with  them.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  I  love  them,  and  want  to 
see  them  perpetuated." 

Dr.  Stanford's  hunting  days  were  in- 
terrupted for  a  while  when  he  entered 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 
Hill,  in  191  1,  and  graduated  there  with 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1915.  In 
the  fall  of  1915  he  entered  UNC's  then 
two-year  medical  school. 

In  the  fall  of  1917  he  entered  the 
University,  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School  and  graduated  in  1919.  There 
he  was  given  a  two-year  internship, 
and  on  completion  of  that  became  the 
University's  first  Medical  Resident  Phy- 
sician. He  was  called  home  before 
completion  of  this  assignment  due  to 
the  death  of  his  father,  but  was  given 
credit  for  the  remainder  of  the  resi- 
dency. 

In  the  fall  of  1922  Dr.  Stanford 
moved  to  Durham  to  start  a  practice  of 
general  medicine.  In  the  spring  of 
1923,  however,  he  limited  his  practice 
to  internal  medicine. 

He  was  president  of  his  class  when 


he  earned  his  MD  degree,  and  is  listed 
in  the  1962-63  WHO'S  WHO  IN 
AMERICA. 

The  Doctor  is  long-lived  proof  that 
people  who  go  hunting  are  those  most 
interested  in  preserving  game  and 
therefore  their  sport.  For  years  he  has 
contended  that  farm  game,  especially 
quail,  is  a  crop  and  farmers  should  be 
paid  for  raising  game  just  as  for  any 
other  crop. 

"The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
is  doing  a  whale  of  a  good  job,  especi- 
ally with  the  new  game  lands  pro- 
gram. But  on  most  farms,  quail  are 
just  a  volunteer  crop  like  corn  in  a 
soybean  field. 

"As  it  stands  now,  many  farmers  feel 
that  all  they  get  for  providing  hunting 
is   their   livestock   killed,   fences  torn 


PHOTOS  BY  REX  SCHMIDT 

down,  gates  left  open  and  a  lot  of 
litter   strewn  around. 

"If  hunters  had  to  pay  a  reasonable 
fee  to  farmers  these  problems  would 
disappear,  and  farmers  would  have 
the  money  to  set  aside  land  to  pro- 
duce more  birds." 

He  summarized  his  thinking  this 
way:  "What  we  really  need  is  more 
planning,  more  planting,  and  strict 
observance  of  the  hunting  rules!" 

He  graciously  accompanied  me  to  the 
elevator  of  his  office  building.  His  part- 
ing words  were,  "Rod,  do  you  think 
we  will  live  to  see  our  birds  permanent- 
ly cared  for?" 

All  I  could  say  was,  "I  hope  so, 
Doctor,  I  hope  so!" 

And  I  certainly  hope  we  will,  especi- 
ally the  Doctor.  ^ 


A  life-long  love  of  the  outdoors  and  all 
of  its  creatures  continues  for  Dr.  Stan- 
ford. Fine  guns,  bird  dogs,  and  game 
birds  share  special  spots  in  his  heart. 
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An  Ethic  for  the  Hunter 

Ever  mindful  of  the  rich  tradi- 
tions of  his  sport,  the  ethical  hunter 
maintains  hunting  skills  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  the  highest  feasible 
degree;  studies  his  game,  its  habits 
and  habitat,  so  that  he  may  respect 
not  only  that  game  but  the  laws, 
written  and  unwritten,  governing 
both  its  fair  chase  and  its  manage- 
ment. He  respects  also  the  rights 
and  properties  of  others,  and  above 
all,  he  reveres  the  beauty  and  char- 
acter of  the  environment  he  shares 
with  his  game. 

Ever  conscious  of  both  present 
and  future  needs  of  his  sport,  the 
ethical  hunter  practices  the  best 
principles  of  game  conservation, 
seeks  only  the  finest  experience  of 
selective  hunting  without  regard 
for  competition  with  other  men, 
and  in  all  things  moral  or  cultural 
so  comports  himself  that  he  acts  as 
an  honorable  example,  to  broaden 
public  understanding  of  hunting  in 
our  time  and  to  provide  guidance 
for  all  concerned  with  the  hunting 


sport  in  future  generations. 

Hunting  Hall  of 
Fame  Foundation 

Eagle  Sighting 

Dear  Sir: 

In  reference  to  Jim  Hollings- 
worth's  article  on  the  Bald  Eagle 
in  the  July  issue  of  Wildlife,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  have  seen 
a  Bald  Eagle  on  Blewett  Falls 
Lake  here  in  Richmond  County  on 
many  occasions. 

I  am  retired  from  service  and 
spend  approximately  75  percent  of 
my  time  on  this  impoundment.  I 
have  tried  to  find  the  nest,  but  I 
believe  I  know  approximately 
where  it  is  and  I  see  the  bird  in 
the  same  place  each  time. 

My  wife  and  I  have  observed 
him  with  binoculars  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions.  I  would  be  happy 
to  lead  Mr.  Hollingsworth  to  that 
location  by  boat.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  get  pictures  and  to  locate 
nest.  Bill  Milton 

Rockingham 


Andy  Smith  (left)  is  this  year's  winner  of  the  4-H  longtime  wildlife  project. 
Andy  is  from  Raleigh  and  has  maintained  a  4-H  wildlife  project  for  eight 
years.  Wanda  Marshall  of  Stokesdale  won  the  State  Award  for  wildlife 
demonstrations  this  year.  Presenting  the  awards  on  behalf  of  the  Wildlife 
Commission  is  Duane  Raver.  n  c.s  u.  photo 


Cover  Story 

For  the  past  three  years,  Tommy 
Nobis  of  the  Atlanta  Falcons  has 
given  his  off-season  time  to  men- 
tally retarded  children  throughout 
the  State  of  Georgia.  These  children 
are  special  to  Tommy,  and  he  en- 
joys serving  and  giving  of  his  time 
in  their  behalf.  Through  his  Super 
Sports  Telethon,  telecast  in  the 
Metro  Atlanta  area  over  WTCG, 
Channel  17,  he  has  raised  over  $100,- 
000  to  help  provide  recreational  ex- 
periences for  these  children.  Now 
you  can  help  Tommy  in  his  un- 
tiring efforts  to  help  his  young 
friends.  And  you  can  do  it  by 
buying  a  fine  art  print  of  the 
peregrine  falcon  for  $60.00.  One- 
half  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
these  prints,  in  the  form  of  a  dona- 
tion from  the  National  Wildlife 
Art  Exchange,  Inc.,  Vero  Beach, 
Florida,  to  Tommy,  will  be  utilized 
for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
that  these  deserving  children  may 
participate  in  recreational  experi- 
ences provided  by  the  Georgia  Spe- 
cial Olympics.  Checks  should  be 
made  payable  to:  SCORE,  Inc.,  Post 
Office  Box  89144,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30312.  The  price  of  each  print  is 
$60.00.  This  amount  includes  packag- 
ing and  delivery  charges.  (SCORE, 
incidentally,  stands  for  Sports 
Charities  Offering  Recreational  Ex- 
periences.) 

Ron  Jenkins,  of  Arlee,  Montana, 
one  of  the  country's  top  wildlife 
artists,  was  commissioned  to  cap- 
ture the  beauty  of  the  majestic 
peregrine  falcons  in  their  natural 
habitat  whereby  the  painting  could 
then  be  published  and  utilized  in 
a  fine  art  print  form  to  raise 
funds  for  this  most  deserving 
charity.  Ron  will  sign  each  20"  x 
24"  print  in  this  one-time  limited 
edition. 

The  National  Wildlife  Art  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  in  co-operation  with 
Tommy  Nobis  of  the  Atlanta  Fal- 
cons, has  reserved,  on  behalf  of 
SCORE,  Inc.,  up  to  9,000  fine  art 
prints  for  this  special  project. 

The  total  Guaranteed  Limited 
Edition  shall  not  exceed  10,000 
prints,  and  all  checks  received  af- 
ter January  15,  1975,  will  be  re- 
turned. In  the  event  the  total  edi- 
tion is  sold  prior  to  the  cut-off  date 
of  January  15,  any  checks  received 
thereafter  will  be  returned.  If  the 
reserved  prints  are  not  fully  sub- 
scribed to,  the  edition  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  total  number  of  prints 
which  have  been  subscribed  to  by 
January  15.  ^ 


KNOW  YOUR  PROTECTOR 


Ollie  J.  Thompson 


Wildlife  Protector  Ollie  J.  Thomp- 
son, stationed  at  Eldorado,  North 
Carolina,  was  born  May  8,  1916.  He 
is  the  son  of  Mrs.  Annie  Thompson 
and  the  late  Mr.  Thompson  of  Mt. 
Gilead,  N.  C.  Ollie  graduated  from 
Mt.  Gilead  High  School. 

Prior  to  employment  with  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission,  he  was  employed  by 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Company  at  Ba- 
din,  N.  C.  On  November  1,  1944, 
Ollie  was  appointed  Refuge  Pro- 
tector on  the  Uwharrie  Refuge.  He 
helped  to  establish  the  Refuge  and 
assisted  in  trapping  deer  to  stock 
the  area. 

In  1947  when  the  North  Carolina 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission  was 
created,  he  was  assigned  to  the 


Uwharrie  Refuge  as  Area  Manager. 
On  December  1,  1971  he  transferred 
to  the  Division  of  Protection. 

Thompson  completed  the  basic 
school  for  wildlife  protectors  at  the 
Institute  of  Government  at  Chapel 
Hill  in  1950.  Since  his  initial  em- 
ployment, he  has  attended  five  In- 
Service  Training  Schools. 

Thompson  is  a  member  of  the 
Southeastern  Game  and  Fish  Com- 
missioners, Law  Enforcement  Sec- 
tion, and  The  North  Carolina  As- 
sociation of  Wildlife  Law  Enforce- 
ment Officers  and  a  member  of  the 
West  Montgomery  Lions  Club. 

Ollie  is  married  to  the  former 
Ina  Dunn  of  Mt.  Gilead,  N.  C.  and 
they  have  one  son,  Jerry  and  two 
grandsons,  Kelly  and  Matt.  ^ 


•  POTATO  HAWK 

continued  from  page  15 

of  grackles  over  the  pasture,  it  gave  chase.  On  the 
second  wingbeat,  it  banked  to  avoid  a  branch  and 
for  an  instant  I  saw  a  tail  square  as  a  tabletop. 

Sharp-shin! 

Male  or  female? 

The  sharp-shin  powered  after  the  grackles,  closing 
the  gap.  I  once  saw  a  stuffed  male  sharp-shin  in  the 
Smithsonian  who  seemed  almost  precisely  grackle- 
sized  to  me.  As  this  bird  neared  the  grackles,  she 
was  clearly  larger.  So  we  can  let  the  she  stand. 

In  the  swift  elegance  of  her  pass  at  the  blackbirds, 
the  sharp-shin  was  being  true  to  her  diet.  Sharp-shins 
take  some  rodents  and  insects,  but  their  first  love  is 
bird  flesh.  This  preference  has  traditionally  classified 
the  Accipiters  as  "harmful"  hawks  because  of  occa- 
sional predation  on  poultry  or  game  birds  on  which 
man  sought  to  be  sole  predator.  The  "bullet  hawk," 
as  the  sharp-shin  is  sometimes  called,  has  even  hor- 
rified bird  lovers  by  snitching  cardinals  and  evening 
grosbeaks  from  feeders  then  proceeding  to  devour  the 
victims  before  the  same  stunned  audience.  Until  a 
few  years  ago  the  Cooper's  and  sharp-shins,  along 
with  the  horned  owl,  were  the  only  birds  of  prey  not 
protected  by  North  Carolina  law. 

Now  all  raptors  are  protected.  Their  role  in  keeping 
prey  populations  controlled  and  in  good  health  is 
now  recognized  as  indispensable.  The  birds  of  prey 
take  the  sick  and  the  inept,  leaving  the  healthy  and 
the  wary  to  reproduce.  This  applies  on  the  game  farm, 
at  the  bird  feeder,  and  throughout  nature.  The  direct 
persecution  these  magnificent  birds  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  misinformed,  and  possibly  envious,  humans 
is  a  finished  chapter  in  our  history  of  wildlife  mis- 
management. Happily,  North  Carolina  was  one  of  the 
first  states  to  protect  all  raptors  from  direct  killing. 

But  the  threat  now  is  indirect,  subtle  and  infinitely 
more  grave.  It  involves  the  infection  and  weakening 
of  whole  food  webs  and  life  systems  with  agricultural 
poisons.  Birds  of  prey,  like  humans,  are  taking  these 
poisons  into  their  bodies.  Until  very  recently  it  was 
thought  that  only  the  falcons  had  been  seriously  af- 
fected by  pesticide  poisons,  the  peregrine  falcon  be- 


ing completely  wiped  out  as  a  breeder  in  the  eastern 
United  States.  But  now  studies  by  Noel  and  Helen 
Snyder,  stated  eloquently  in  the  March,  1974  issue 
of  National  Geographic  Magazine,  show  that  the 
Cooper's  hawk  is  also  on  the  decline  because  of  pes- 
ticide-induced reproductive  failure.  The  Cooper's  and 
sharp-shins  are  so  similar  in  range  and  feeding  habits 
that  we  dare  not  hope  that  the  littlest  wood  hawk  is 
escaping  the  scourge. 

Proof  that  the  raptors  take  the  sick  and  the  inept 
as  prey  has  been  shown  in  scientific  studies.  It  can 
also  be  seen  in  their  everyday  behavior.  The  sharp- 
shin  in  my  garden  made  a  pass  at  the  birds  in  the 
black  gum  and,  finding  none  weak  or  witless,  broke 
off  the  attack.  Past  a  prudent  point,  she  had  no  in- 
terest in  battering  her  wings  through  a  thicket  of 
branches  in  pursuit  of  a  healthy  robin.  Similarly,  she 
gained  no  meal  from  the  grackle  flock  above  the 
meadow.  They  dodged  and  dove  as  one  for  the  pro- 
tective cedars.  But  no  matter.  She  would  test  for 
sluggishness,  probe  for  weakness  dozens  of  times 
that  day.  Inevitably,  she  would  finish  off  a  straggler 
who  would  probably  die  anyway  from  the  same  sick- 
ness which  dulled  its  reflexes  and  delivered  it  to 
the  sharp-shin's  talons. 

But  the  kill  was  not  for  the  potato  digger  to  wit- 
ness. As  I  watched,  still  on  my  knees,  the  sharp-shin 
wheeled  casually  away  from  the  alert  grackles.  She 
headed  again  toward  me  but  banked  steeply  as  if 
something  tugged  at  her  left  wingtip.  She  began  to 
wheel  in  tight  spirals,  riding  a  thermal  and  climbing. 
At  that  moment  I  had  been  in  the  presence  of  this 
huntress  from  the  sky  for  perhaps  a  full  minute.  In 
that  minute  she  had  flaunted  an  earthy  power  and 
beauty  brazenly  before  me.  But  in  the  next  60  seconds 
she  called  on  a  divine  alliance  and  rode  the  airy 
fountain  skyward.  Her  circling  form  went  from  eye 
level  a  few  feet  away,  upward  vertically  until  it  was 
only  a  speck  that  mingled  with  the  other  specks  on 
my  retina  that  could  have  been  molecules  of  air  or 
an  angelic  host  of  sharp-shins  10,000  feet  above.  The 
heavens  swallowed  her  completely. 

And  potatoes  have  never  quite  been  the  same 
to  me.  ^ 
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•  DEER  continued  from  page  10 

pan.  Salt  and  pepper  the  roast 
sparingly.  Cover  with  foil  and  roast 
about  two  hours  at  325  degrees, 
basting  every  15  minutes. 

Stew 

Venison  stew  is  really  a  treat,  sa- 
vory and  filling  and  my  most 
cherished  venison  meal. 

Dip  about  three  pounds  of  trim- 
mings your  butcher  saved  for  you 
and  the  cubed  meat  from  the  neck 
and  shoulders  in  a  mixture  of  salt, 
pepper  and  flour.  Braise  them  in 
a  skillet  for  10  to  15  minutes  with 
hot  fat,  then  drop  them  into  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water.  Simmer, 
covered,  over  low  heat  for  about 
two  hours  until  the  venison  is 
tender.  Add  chopped  onions,  celery 
and  carrots,  one  bay  leaf,  and  cubed 
potatoes  and  mushrooms.  Cook 
about  30  more  minutes  until  all  is 


•  DUCKS  continued  from  page  13 

ducks.  Even  a  century  ago,  some 
people  were  concerned  about  the 
slaughter  that  was  taking  place 
particularly  directed  at  canvasbacks 
because  of  their  high  market  value 
and  pre-eminence  for  sport. 

The  situation  on  the  wintering 
grounds  a  century  ago  is  vividly 
portrayed  in  the  February  1870  is- 
sue of  Harper's  New  Monthly  mag- 
azine in  an  article  "Game  Water- 
fowl of  America."  W.  Wadell,  the 
author,  wrote  as  follows: 

"The  far-famed  canvasback  ...  is 
probably  the  best  known  of  our 
waterfowl  .  .  .  Although  it  is  an- 
nually slaughtered  by  means  of  all 
the  devices  which  cruelty  and  bru- 
tality can  suggest,  the  above  named 
places,  during  the  whole  season  are 
fairly  alive  with  them  .  .  .  The 
enormous  prices  which  are  offered 
for  canvas-backs  are  becoming  the 
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tender.  Blend  flour  with  cold  wa- 
ter and  stir  into  stew.  Cook  until 
thickened. 

Three  pounds  of  trimmings  make 
enough  stew  for  six.  Such  a  stew 
has  made  for  me  many  friends; 
even  non-hunters  and  my  wife  love 
it. 

Venison  Sauerbraten 

Remove  all  fat  from  roast  and  wipe 
with  cloth  dampened  in  vinegar. 
Marinate  roast  overnight  in  2  cups 
wine  vinegar,  2  cups  water,  1  cup 
sliced  onions,  2  bay  leaves,  G  whole 
cloves,  %  tsp.  pepper,  1  tblsp.  salt 
and  2  tblsp.  sugar.  Drain  roast,  dry 
and  brown  in  6  tblsp.  hot  shorten- 
ing. Place  roast  on  rack  in  dutch 
oven.  Strain  marinade  and  add  two 
cups  to  roast.  Cover  and  roast  at 
about  325  degrees  for  about  two 
hours.  Thicken  gravy  and  serve 
over  sliced  roast. 


cause  of  their  rapid  extermination. 
A  decrease  in  their  numbers  is  now 
imperceptible;  but  soon,  very  soon 
their  well-known  'quack'  will  no 
longer  gladden  the  ear  of  the  hunt- 
er. The  unprincipled,  and  I  may  say 
cowardly,  manner  in  which  the  can- 
vas-backs are  usually  obtained,  is 
certainly,  to  say  the  least,  shame- 
ful. No  true  sportsman  will  descend 
to  or  countenance  the  wholesale 
systems  of  murder  to  which  these 
delightful  birds  .  .  .  are  subjected 
.  .  .  The  game  should  always  be 
allowed  a  chance  for  life;  it  should 
be  shot  in  a  scientific  and  sports- 
man-like manner,  and  by  this  nobler 
manner  of  hunting  the  destruction 
is  stopped." 

The  author  was  less  concerned 
and  complimentary  about  the  red- 
head for  he  wrote: 

"It  is  the  inferior  of  its  congener 
(the  canvasback)  both  in  excellence 


Yes,  vension  is  always  a  surprise. 
It's  utterly  different  from  other 
meats.  You  might  be  lucky  to  find 
it  at  gourmet  or  food  specialty 
stores,  but  usually  you  must  pro- 
vide it  yourself  by  hunting.  Cook 
it  carefully  and  correctly  and  you'll 
add  to  your  food  repertoire  one  that 
will  never  fail  to  excite  your  tastes. 

(We  gratefully  acknowledge  ex- 
cerpts taken  from  an  article  by 
the  same  author  published  in  the 
October  1972  issue  of  "Outdoors 
in  Georgia.") 


of  flesh,  game  spirit,  and  stateliness 
of  appearance.  This  bird  is  not  in- 
frequently palmed  off  on  the  un- 
suspecting gentry  from  the  'Rural 
deestricts'  as  the  bona  fide  can- 
vasback; and  these  deluded  crea- 
tures will  protest  that  it  is  worth 
a  'hull  load  of  spreeng  chicken: 
devouring  it  with  great  gusto,  oc- 
casionally varying  the  performance 
of  smacking  of  the  lips  and  rolling 
of  the  eyes." 

These  old  accounts  tell  us  that 
canvasbacks  by  reputation  and  red- 
heads by  association  have  been  har- 
rassed  by  mankind  in  various  ways 
and  places  since  America  was  first 
settled. 

In  the  next  issue  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  another  form  of 
assault  against  their  numbers  —  on 
their  nesting  grounds,  assess  their 
current  status  and  crystal-ball  into 
their  future.  ^ 
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Smallmouth 
Bass 


Although  many  smallmouth  bass 
streams  are  being  damaged  by  silt 
and  various  forms  of  destruction, 
this  fine  sport  fish  is  present  in  mod- 
erate numbers  in  perhaps  a  dozen 
streams  and  reservoirs  in  our  State. 
A  three-pounder  is  a  good  sized  fish, 
but  smallmouth  over  six  pounds  are 
caught  each  year.  Color  varies  from 
yellow-bronze  to  sooty  olive. 


Spawning  area  requirements  for  smallmouth  are  quite 
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An  objective  of  all  levels  of  government  should  be  to 
achieve  and  sustain  a  balance  of  the  social,  ecological, 
and  economic  benefits  derived  from  natural  resources. 
Without  such  balance  none  of  the  factors  on  the  scale 
will  be  worth  weighing. 


More  information  about  Curtis 
Waterfield's  handsome  wood 
carving  is  found  on  page  26.  It 
was  judged  best  of  show  in  the 
Wake  County  Wildlife  and 
Sportsman's  Art  Show  last  year. 
It  was  the  first  time  a  wood 
carving  won  the  honor.  The 
exhibit  is  scheduled  again  for 
December  5,  6,  and  7  (see  "Re- 
source-O-Gram.") Photo  by 
Rex  Schmidt. 
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Lang  Shot 


How  far  away  are  they?  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  your  game  being  in  range,  pass 
up  the  shot  rather  than  risk  a  cripple.  Make 
clean  kills  every  time. 


Squirrel 
Hunting 
Methods 

by 

Bob  Gooch 

Troy,  Virginia 
Photos  by  the  Author 

Lp^ET'S  head  in  here,"  I  whispered  to  my 
young  hunting  partner  as  I  wheeled  the  Scout  off  of 
the  dirt  road  onto  a  muddy  shoulder.  The  chances 
were  remote  anyone  would  be  using  that  road,  but  I 
didn't  want  to  block  it. 
It  was  still  dark. 

Through  the  stark  winter  woods  we  could  see  a  faint 
glimmer  of  dawn.  It  was  little  more  than  a  promise 
of  a  new  day,  but  it  served  as  an  orientation  point  as 
we  groped  through  the  forest  headed  for  a  giant  oak 
on  the  far  side  of  the  hardwoods.  We  wanted  to  be 
on  our  stand  well  before  daylight. 

We  had  scouted  the  woodlot  the  day  before  and 
found  what  we  were  looking  for. 

Near  the  far  edge,  overlooking  an  overgrown  pasture 
and  a  winding  brook,  stood  an  ancient  oak.  Closer 
examination  uncovered  some  good  squirrel  sign  — 
well-used  dens,  scattered  cuttings,  and  scrambled 
leaves  where  bushytail  had  been  rummaging  for  food. 
Squirrel  and  turkey  scratching  look  alike,  but  the 
turkey  does  a  more  extensive  job,  tearing  up  a  forest 
floor  in  its  search  for  acorns.  Besides  we  happened 
to  know  that  this  was  not  good  turkey  country. 

Scouting,  so  important  to  success  in  most  forms  of 
hunting,  is  particularly  so  for  the  squirrel  hunter.  The 
squirrel  hunter  should  be  on  his  stand  before  dawn, 
and  since  he  will  have  to  find  his  way  in  the  dark,  he 
must  be  familiar  with  the  woods  and  the  area  he 
plans  to  hunt. 

Being  able  to  recognize  squirrel  signs  is  a  must  for 
the  squirrel  hunter,  but  first  he  has  to  know  what 
kind  of  habitat  bushytail  prefers. 

Unfortunately,  prime  squirrel  habitat  is  disappear- 
ing in  much  of  America.  Mature  hardwoods  favor  the 
squirrel.  They  provide  it  with  nuts  for  food  and  hollow 
trees  for  dens.  This  is  the  kind  of  forest  the  squirrel 
hunter  should  seek  in  his  scouting  efforts.  Ideally,  it 
should  be  near  a  good  water  supply  such  as  a  creek  or 
river.  Branch  heads  are  popular  among  gray  squirrels. 
The  squirrel,  however,  will  settle  for  less  than  the  best, 
and  the  hunter  may  find  hunting  in  less  than  ideal 
cover. 

Den  trees  give  away  the  squirrel's  home  territory. 
Examine  the  entrances  to  dens  for  signs  of  wear  and 
loose  hairs.  They  may  be  close  to  the  ground  where 


they  are  easy  to  study,  but  binoculars  are  handy  for 
examining  those  high  in  the  trees.  In  the  absence 
of  den  trees,  look  for  nests,  structures  of  leaves  and 
twigs  resting  in  the  crotch  of  trees.  Gray  squirrels 
are  noted  for  such  nests. 

Fragments  of  hickory  nuts  or  acorns,  well-chewed 
pine  cones,  and  beechnut  cuttings  are  signs  of  feed- 
ing squirrels.  Unless  they  are  fairly  fresh,  however, 
they  may  be  misleading.  In  farming  country,  squirrels 
raid  both  standing  corn  and  that  in  shucks,  but  'coons 
are  also  guilty  of  this.  Look  for  tracks.  When  found 
convenient  to  good  cover,  however,  scattered  corn  is 
a  good  sign  of  feeding  bushytails. 

With  some  good  sign  located,  the  squirrel  hunter 
has  a  number  of  hunting  options  or  methods  available 
to  him.  All  are  effective,  and  the  method  he  chooses 
will  depend  upon  his  personal  preferences  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  he  hunts. 

Probably  the  most  deadly  under  most  conditions 
is  the  stand  method.  That  was  what  my  young  part- 
ner and  I  had  in  mind  on  that  winter  morning  de- 
scribed earlier.  Scouting  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to 
a  successful  stand  hunt.  Without  it  the  hunter  might 
take  up  a  stand  in  an  area  devoid  of  game. 

Gray  squirrels  move  early,  so  the  hunter  should  be 
on  his  stand  well  before  dawn.  For  the  late  after- 
noon hunting,  he  should  be  there  long  before  sunset. 

Once  situated  and  well  concealed,  the  acid  test  is 
being  able  to  remain  quiet  until  game  appears  —  no 
shuffling  of  the  feet,  sneezing  or  coughing,  talking  to 
a  partner,  or  moving  around.  The  woods  at  dawn  and 
dusk  can  be  delightful,  presenting  a  constant  parade 
of  wildlife.  The  hunter  who  learns  to  enjoy  it  will 
relax  and  be  a  better  squirrel  hunter. 

My  choice  for  stand  hunting  is  the  little  .22  caliber 
rifle  —  and  I  prefer  a  telescopic  sight.  There  is  usu- 
ally time  to  steady  the  little  rifle,  and  its  report  is  not 
nearly  as  disturbing  as  the  bark  of  a  scattergun.  In 
fact,  I  have  missed  shots  at  squirrels  with  the  .22, 
only  to  have  them  remain  motionless  while  I  got  off 
a  second  one.  This  rarely  happens  when  the  shotgun 
is  used. 

The  stand  is  also  the  place  for  the  bowhunters. 
The  stand  hunter  should  resist  the  impulse  to  pick 
up  his  game  the  moment  it  drops.  By  doing  so  he  may 
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Hunter  success  often  depends  on  sharp  observation.  Evidence 
that  squirrels  have  been  here  (above)  is  a  good  indication  that 
some  are  still  around.  Keep  your  eyes  open. 


disturb  or  scare  off  other  game.  Make  sure  the  squir- 
rel is  dead,  but  let  it  stay  put  to  be  retrieved  later. 

Regardless  of  the  method  employed,  the  hunter 
should  dress  as  inconspicuously  as  possible.  The  wide 
choice  of  camouflage  clothing  on  the  market  today 
makes  this  possible.  Copy  the  attire  of  the  spring 
turkey  hunter  or  the  bowhunter. 

Under  normal  weather  conditions,  stand  hunting 
can  be  good  until  the  middle  of  the  morning  or  from 
late  afternoon  until  dark. 

Still-hunting  or  stalking  can  be  productive  and  a  real 
challenge.  This  method  is  advisable  if  the  hunter  has 
not  had  a  chance  to  scout  his  territory  prior  to  his 
hunt. 

The  still-hunter  moves  slowly  through  the  woods, 
working  the  areas  that  have  good  cover  and  squirrel 
sign.  He  alternates  between  walking  as  quietly  and 


inconspicuously  as  possible,  and  just  standing  —  watch- 
ing and  listening. 

He  listens  for  the  usual  squirrel  noises  —  the  bark 
of  bushytail,  the  rustle  of  claws  on  bark,  the  swish 
of  tree  branches  as  it  leaps  from  one  tree  to  another, 
and  the  noise  of  nut  fragments  falling  through  the 
leaves  and  dropping  on  the  forest  floor. 

The  still-hunter  watches  just  as  intently  as  he 
listens.  In  the  winter,  squirrels  can  be  seen  from  a 
distance  through  the  leafless  trees  —  on  the  forest 
floor,  but  usually  high  in  a  tree.  Stalking  within 
shooting  distance  is  a  real  challenge  and  test  of  the 
hunter's  woodsmanship.  The  rifleman  has  an  advan- 
tage on  these  long  shots. 

The  stalking  hunter  may  get  close-range  shots  at 
game  he  has  no  advance  notice  of.  A  squirrel  so  sur- 
prised moves  fast,  and  a  clean  kill  calls  for  fast  snap 
shooting,  the  kind  of  shooting  made  for  the  shotgun. 
The  rifleman  rarely  has  time  to  get  the  scampering 
game  in  his  sights. 

Because  of  the  rich  mixture  of  shots,  the  long  range 
ones  at  squirrels  sighted  from  a  distance  and  the  close 
ones  at  game  surprised  by  the  hunter,  it  is  debatable 
whether  the  rifle  or  shotgun  is  best  for  still-hunting. 
Each  has  its  high  moments. 

Where  to  hunt  can  puzzle  the  still-hunter.  Should  he 
move  deeply  into  the  woods  or  hunt  the  edges?  Feed- 
ing squirrels  tend  to  work  toward  the  edge  of  the 
woods  and  when  other  conditions  are  equal  the  hunter 
will  find  more  game  there.  However,  the  nature  of 
the  forest  can  change  this.  A  good  hickory  grove  deep 
in  the  forest,  or  a  stand  of  mature  hardwoods,  may 
keep  the  game  in  the  woods.  The  water  supply  will 
also  play  a  role.  Streams  and  rivers  are  always  good 
if  food  and  cover  are  close  by. 

Some  squirrel  hunters  like  to  use  dogs  and  they  add 
another  dimension  to  the  hunt.  The  various  hounds 
can  be  trained  to  hunt  and  trail  squirrels  as  they  do 
any  other  kind  of  game  —  and  eventually  tree  for  the 
hunter.  The  surprising  thing  about  a  treed  squirrel 
is  its  tendency  to  freeze  instead  of  racing  for  cover 
as  spooked  squirrels  usually  do.  The  barking  dog 
seems  to  freeze  them.  The  hunter  then  has  to  locate 
the  treed  squirrel.  This  is  not  always  easy.  Flattened 
against  the  gray  bark  of  a  big  oak,  the  gray  is  hard 
to  recognize.  Often  its  bushy  tail  will  give  it  away, 
particularly  if  a  light  breeze  happens  to  stir  its  long 
hairs. 

Various  breeds  of  dogs  can  be  taught  to  hunt  squir- 
rels. Many  hunt  by  sight  rather  than  by  scent. 

There  are  some  good  squirrel  calls  on  the  market, 
but  they  do  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  attention.  They 
imitate  the  bark  of  a  squirrel,  and  hopefully,  a  bushy- 
tail  will  answer,  giving  away  its  location.  The  hunter 
can  then  stalk  it.  Squirrels  rarely  come  to  a  call. 

Floating  streams  or  rivers  or  working  the  wooded 
shore-lines  of  lakes  is  an  interesting  and  often  pro- 
ductive method  of  hunting  squirrels.  It  is  a  shotgun- 
ner's  game.  Steadying  a  rifle  from  a  moving  or  rock- 
ing boat  or  canoe  is  just  about  impossible. 

Again  this  year,  there  is  no  open  season  on  fox 
squirrels  in  North  Carolina,  but  the  gray  squirrel,  the 
original  bushytail,  is  abundant  and  the  official  state 
mammal.  The  little  gray  ranks  high  in  the  esteem  of 
Tarheel  hunters.  One  recent  survey  placed  the  squirrel 
in  the  number  one  spot  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  hunters  who  pursued  it.  Hunters  harvested  over 
two  million  squirrels  that  season — hours  of  exciting 
hunting  and  pounds  of  delicious  meat.  ^ 
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Part  II 
By  Art  Hawkins 
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ART  I  of  this  series  provided 
evidence  of  the  great  popularity  of 
cans  and  redheads,  both  as  sporting 
and  table  birds,  since  the  early  days 
of  American  settlement.  This  part 
considers  their  precarious  nesting 
grounds  situation. 

The  glowing  accounts  of  the  great 
abundance  of  these  birds  recorded  a 
century  or  more  ago  and  the  more 
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CANVAS BACK 

DRAKE-RED  HEADi BLACK  AMD  WHITE  BODY 
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DRAKE-  RED  HEAD;  BLACK  AND  GRAY  BODY 
HEN-BROWN  HEAD  AND  BODY. 


FAST,  ERRATIC  FLIGHT 


recent  reports  of  declining  status 
were  never  documented  numerical- 
ly until  after  World  War  II.  Dur- 
ing the  late  1940's  and  early  1950's, 
counting  methods  were  devised 
making  it  possible  to  roughly  es- 
timate the  size  of  can  and  red- 
head populations.  For  the  first  time, 
the  sizes  of  these  two  bird  popu- 
lations could  be  compared  with  each 
other  and  with  those  of  other  duck 
populations. 

During  the  same  post-war  period, 
various  methods  enabled  manage- 
ment agencies  to  measure  the  an- 
nual harvest  by  hunters  of  these 
and  other  kinds  of  waterfowl.  Band- 
ing programs  were  initiated  on 
nesting,  migrational,  and  wintering 
areas  to  determine  with  great  ac- 
curacy the  distributional  patterns 
of  these  birds  and  their  total  annual 
survival  rates,  i.e.,  what  percentage 
of  the  population  lived  from  one 
year  to  the  next. 

Detailed  studies  were  initiated  in 
the  late  forties  and  are  continuing 
to  increase  knowledge  about  the 
habits  and  behavior  of  these  pop- 
ular diving  ducks.  It  has  become 
evident,  as  a  result  of  these  studies, 
that  both  species  are  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  potholes  and  marshes 
of  the  prairies.  For  nesting,  they 
don't  like  swamps  and  bogs  or  other 
conditions  of  the  far  north  in  which 
two  other  important  diving  ducks, 
the  scaup  and  ringnecked  duck 
(both  of  which  hunters  sometimes 
call  bluebills),  feel  right  at  home. 

Cans  and  redheads  like  to  nest  in 
ponds  as  small  as  one-tenth  of  an 
acre  as  long  as  they  contain  a  fairly 
dense  growth  of  cattail  or  bulrush 


in  a  foot  or  two  of  water.  Often, 
these  two  species  will  nest  on  the 
same  small  pond  but,  in  the  larger 
marshes,  redheads  are  the  more 
common  nester. 

Their  strong  preference  for  wet- 
lands of  the  prairies  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  declining  status  of 
cans  and  redheads.  These  same  prai- 
rie ponds,  so  necessary  for  nesting, 
have  been  a  primary  target  of  farm- 
ers who  consider  wetlands  as  nui- 
sance and-or  an  area  that  can  be 
used  to  produce  a  crop. 

Eager  to  help  the  farmer,  the  gov- 
ernment has  subsidized  much  of 
the  drainage.  The  rate  at  which 
prime  nesting  habitat  was  shrink- 
ing caused  conservation  agencies  to 
launch  a  massive  campaign  to  save 
the  wetlands.  Sportsmen  have  been 
major  contributors  through  their 
purchase  of  licenses,  joining  organ- 
izations like  Ducks  Unlimited,  etc. 

I  won't  dwell  on  wetland  pres- 
ervation efforts  here  because  this  is 
a  lengthy  story.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  thousands  of  wetland  nesting 
areas  have  been  saved  and  the  new 
ones  have  been  created  but,  in  the 
area  where  it  counts  most  —  the 
Canadian  prairies  —  the  loss  con- 
tinues and,  consequently,  the  prime 
nesting  range  for  cans  and  redheads 
continues  to  shrink.  This  is  strike 
one  on  these  birds. 

Strike  two  on  the  nesting  grounds 
comes  with  drought.  The  reason  is 
easily  understood  if  you  know 
where  these  birds  nest.  They  nest 
in  an  area  where  evaporation  rates 
are  high  and  rainfall  is  normally 
low. 

Since  the  proper  over-water  nest- 
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FROM  bELOW,  WINGS  OF  CANVAS  E>  AC  KG  AND  REDHEADS 
HAVE  UNIFORMLY  DARK  EDGES-  IN  CONTRAST,  SMALLER 
SCAUP  SHOW  WHITE  SPECULUM^  OR  "WIN DOW." 

DIV/N6  DUCKS  NAVE  SNORT  TAILS,  AND  THE  LARGE  FEET 
ARE  USED  AS  RUDDERS  /N  FLIGHT 


ing  cover  grows  in  water  three  feet 
deep  or  less  and  since  hot  winds 
over  the  prairies  may  suck  up  that 
much  water  in  a  dry  year,  the 
possible  effect  on  nesting  cover  is 
obvious. 

After  a  winter  of  very  light  snow, 
there  is  little  or  no  runoff  from 
snow  melt.  This  often  means  shal- 
low water  when  the  birds  arrive. 
Shallow  water  spells  danger  to  the 
nesters.  The  water  may  retreat 
from  the  cover  even  while  the  birds 
set  on  nests,  leaving  the  nests  high 
and  dry  and  exposed  to  such  preda- 
tors as  skunks  and  foxes.  These 
predators  usually  do  not  bother 
over-water  nests. 

Wet  years  are  not  always  good 
production  years  either.  Sometimes 
the  water  comes  in  cloudburst  pro- 
portions and  floods  the  over-water 
nests.  Redheads  are  particularly 
susceptible  to  this  kind  of  loss. 

Another  unfavorable  wet  situ- 
ation follows  a  series  of  very  wet 
years  like  the  mid-fifties.  Potholes 
and  marshes  fill  to  their  maximum 
capacity  and  are  much  too  deep  for 
over-water  cover  to  exist  in  the 
usual  places.  Instead,  new  beds  of 
cover  are  established  near  the  outer 
rims  of  the  brim-full  ponds. 

Then,  as  more  normal  conditions 
return,  the  water  leaves  the  high- 
water  beds  of  vegetation  so  cans 
and  redheads  have  no  choice  but 
to  nest  on  mud  flats. 

In  recent  years,  the  raccoon  has 
added  to  their  woes  by  extending  its 
range  well  into  the  prime  nesting 
area  of  cans  and  redheads.  Rac- 
coons enjoy  swimming,  so  over-wa- 
ter nests  are  well  within  range  of 


their  foraging  activities.  Add  to  that 
the  remarkable  intelligence  of  this 
mammal  and  it  means  bad  news  for 
these  and  other  nesting  birds. 

When  I  first  studied  cans  and  red- 
heads in  southern  Manitoba  in  the 
late  forties  and  early  fifties,  rec- 
coon  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  a  nor- 
mal year,  about  three  out  of  four 
can  and  redhead  nests  produced  a 
brood. 

Recently,  the  success  rate  has 
been  closer  to  one  out  of  four  in 
that  area  and  the  raccoon  seems  to 
be  mainly  responsible  for  this  low- 
ered success  rate. 

Farmers  often  make  it  easier  for 
marauding  predators  by  plowing  to 
the  water's  edge  or  burning  last 
year's  cover.  However,  they  are 
finding  current  prices  for  long-hair- 
ed furs  attractive  enough  to  hunt 
and  trap  these  animals  on  a  large 
scale,  thereby  partially  controlling 
predator  numbers. 

If  the  nesting  situation  as  I  have 
pictured  it  isn't  bad  enough,  one 
more  adverse  factor  can  be  added  — 
namely,  the  interaction  of  these  two 
species  on  each  other.  The  culprits 
are  some  redhead  hens  which  have 
the  nasty  habit  of  being  parasitic 
on  canvasback  nests. 

Occasionally,  when  good  nesting 
sites  are  scarce,  cans  will  lay  egs  in 
each  other's  nests  but  this  is  no 
problem.  The  problem  comes  when 
aggressive  redhead  hens  not  only 
deposit  an  egg  or  two  in  a  can- 
vasback nest  but  many  even  fight 
the  laying  can  hen  in  the  process. 
This  may  cause  some  eggs  to  roll 
out  of  the  nest  and  be  lost. 

In  extreme  cases,  it  may  cause 


the  less  aggressive  can  to  desert  her 
nest.  Even  when  the  parasitism  oc- 
curs quietly,  the  added  eggs  may 
cause  the  can  to  quit  laying  before 
completing  a  normal  clutch,  pre- 
sumably because  the  clutch  feels 
like  it  is  complete. 

As  a  result  of  the  parasitism,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  can  broods 
contain  one  or  two  redhead  young. 
It  is  not  too  clear  what  proportion 
of  the  parasitic  hen  redheads  finally 
establish  a  normal  nest  of  their  own 
(not  all  redhead  hens  are  parasitic), 
but  it  appears  likely  that  this  slop- 
py way  of  doing  business  must  be 
adverse  to  redheads  as  well  as  can- 
vasbacks,  another  factor  in  their 
decline. 

One  other  aspect  of  the  nesting 
picture  should  be  brought  out.  Here 
in  Minnesota  we  have  ponds  that 
appear  ideal  for  nesting  cans  and 
redheads,  ponds  that  once  were 
used  for  nesting  but  which  —  in 
recent  years  —  are  unoccupied. 

The  explanation  seems  to  be  that 
the  cans  and  redheads  once  using 
this  area  no  longer  exist.  They  have 
been  wiped  out  or  reduced  to  a 
very  low  density,  evidently  by  over- 
shooting. 

In  summary,  everyone  interested 
in  improving  the  status  of  cans  and 
redheads  must  clearly  understand 
the  nesting  situation.  In  brief,  it  is 
this  —  the  major  nesting  range  for 
these  two  species  is  the  small  pond 
and  shallow  marsh  habitat  associ- 
ated with  the  North  American  prai- 
ries. 

Even  within  this  prairie  area, 
only  those  ponds  offering  over-wa- 
ter nesting  sites,  such  as  beds  of 
cattail  and  bulrush,  provide  prime 
nesting  places.  Drainage  continues 
to  make  serious  inroads  on  this  re- 
stricted nesting  range  despite  multi- 
million  dollar  programs  to  save  the 
wetlands. 

Both  drought  and  excessive  rain- 
fall or  runoff  are  natural  conditions 
which  periodically  affect  nesting 
success,  but  drainage  does  perma- 
nent damage.  When  habitat  condi- 
tions are  reasonably  normal,  nest- 
ing success  for  over-water  nesters 
is  high  except  in  areas  invaded 
by  raccoons.  No  practical  way  is 
known  to  control  raccoon  damage, 
but  current  high  fur  prices  may 
prove  effective  in  reducing  their 
numbers. 

The  parasitic  habit  of  the  red- 
head may  reduce  production  suc- 
cess in  both  cans  and  redheads.  A 
baffling  problem  is  that  of  prime 
nesting  habitat  unoccupied  for  want 
of  breeding  stock,  and  this  is  a  Min- 
nesota problem.  ^ 
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Tarheel  Woodcock  Study  Needs  YOU 


PHOTO  BY   REX  SCHMIDT 

Hunters  are  urged  to  assist  in  the  study  of  this  fine  game 
bird  by  sending  in  woodcock  wings  collected  this  season. 
Details  are  in  the  article. 


TThE  American  Woodcock  is  an 
awkward  looking  aerial  acrobat 
whose  getaway  act  can  be  quite  a 
show  for  the  upland  scattergun- 
ner.  Its  deceptive  flight  through 
heavy  thickets  provides  some 
very  challenging  shooting,  but 
few  Tarheel  hunters  take  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  thousands 
of  woodcock  pass  through  North 
Carolina  every  fall  and  winter. 
During  a  mild  winter,  many  of 
these  birds  even  stay  in  the  state 
for  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Forced  southward  by  freezing 
weather,  woodcock  migrate  from 
breeding  grounds  in  the  north- 
central  and  northeastern  United 
States,  to  wintering  areas  in  the 
southern  states  from  northern 
Florida  to  eastern  Texas.  Although 
many  woodcock  pass  through  or 
winter  in  North  Carolina,  few 
North  Carolinians  are  familiar 
with  the  woodcock  because  of  its 
nocturnal  habits;  it  migrates  only 
at  night,  seeking  shelter  in  moist 
bottomland  thickets  during  the 
day.  As  spring  temperatures  rise, 
woodcock  journey  northward  to 
establish  breeding  territories  once 
again. 

From  December  to  February, 
when  the  temperature  remains 
mild,  Tarheel  hunters  can  find 
good  woodcock  hunting  in  the  low- 
land bogs  and  thickets  through 
the  state.  In  many  northern  states 


the  woodcock  has  become  an  im- 
portant game  resource,  with  the 
number  of  woodcock  hunters  in- 
creasing yearly.  Research  is  need- 
ed throughout  the  woodcock  range 
to  investigate  the  effect  of  in- 
creased hunting  on  the  population, 
and  to  determine  the  potential  of 
the  woodcock  to  meet  further  rec- 
reational demands. 
Cooperative  Woodcock  Study 

Game  management  officials  be- 
lieve that  the  woodcock  may  offer 
the  North  Carolina  hunter  a  po- 
tential to  increase  the  quantity 
and  diversity  of  upland  game  hunt- 
ing, and  a  four-year  statewide 
study  to  that  effect  is  being  under- 
taken by  North  Carolina  State 
University,  in  cooperation  with  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Resources 
Commission  and  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  The 
study  will  include  a  wing-collec- 
tion survey,  which  provides  in- 
formation from  which  annual 
trends  in  the  reproductive  success 
and  the  general  status  of  the  pop- 
ulation can  be  determined. 
You  Can  Help 

Hunters  can  help  by  volunteer- 
ing to  participate  in  the  1974-75 
woodcock  wing-collection  survey. 
Although  the  1973-74  Mail  Survey 
of  hunters  suggested  that  relative- 
ly few  Tarheels  consider  them- 
selves woodcock  hunters,  game 
officials  believe  that  many  wood- 
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R.  T.  Stamps  and  Phillip  D.  Doerr 

North  Carolina  State  University 
Zoology  Department 

cock  are  harvested  by  quail  and 
grouse  hunters.  It  is  these  per- 
sons, as  well  as  proclaimed  wood- 
cock hunters,  that  are  needed  to 
participate  in  this  survey.  Hunters 
who  are  already  participating  in 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
woodcock  wing-collection  survey 
should  not  participate  in  this  sur- 
vey. 

Participating  hunters  will  re- 
ceive mailing  envelopes  in  which 
they  enclose  one  wing  from  each 
woodcock  they  shoot,  along  with 
the  date  and  location  of  the  hunt. 
The  envelopes  will  then  be  mail- 
ed, postage  free,  to  the  Zoology 
Department  at  North  Carolina 
State  University,  where  biologists 
will  determine  the  age  and  sex  of 
each  bird  harvested  (examination 
of  wing  plumage),  and  will  record 
from  each  envelope  the  date  and 
location  of  the  hunt,  and  its  suc- 
cess. 

Age  and  sex  ratios  calculated 
from  these  wings  can  be  used  to 
estimate  the  reproductive  success 
of  the  woodcock  during  the  pre- 
ceding breeding  season,  and  the 
dates  and  locations  of  woodcock 
kills  provide  information  about  the 
arrival  time  in  North  Carolina.  Of- 
ficials also  hope  that  more  returns 
from  banded  woodcock  will  be 
forthcoming  since  these  returns 
are  the  best  information  possible 
from  which  to  assess  movements 
and  survival  of  woodcock. 
PLEASE  WRITE! 

The  purpose  of  the  statewide 
woodcock  study  is  to  develop 
needed  management  techniques 
so  that  the  woodcock  can  provide 
a  greater  recreational  opportunity 
for  North  Carolina  hunters.  If  you 
expect  to  bag  woodcock  this  sea- 
son, please  volunteer  to  partici- 
pate in  the  survey.  Send  your 
name  and  address  to  Dr.  Phillip 
D.  Doerr,  NCSU,  Dept.  of  Zoology, 
Box  5577,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27607. 
Please  write  immediately;  we 
would  like  to  get  the  wing-collec- 
tion envelopes  and  instructions  to 
you  by  opening  day,  December  6. 
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In  Memoriam  —  Turner  W.  Battle 


o  N  Monday,  July  15,  1974,  Turner  Westray 
Battle,  52,  died  in  Rocky  Mount  after  a  lingering  ill- 
ness. 

Turner  was  perhaps  best  known  for  his  outstand- 
ing public  service  from  1959  until  February,  1974, 
as  the  executive  director  of  the  20,000  member 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Federation,  an  association 
formed  in  1945  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  state's 
wildlife  programs  and  to  perpetuate  the  opportunity 
for  quality  hunting  and  fishing  in  North  Carolina. 

Turner  was  a  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Academy, 
and  served  in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  He 
was  appointed  to  several  important  wildlife  and  con- 
servation panels  by  Governors  Luther  Hodges,  Terry 
Sanford,  Dan  K.  Moore  and  Robert  Scott.  In  1965, 
he  was  presented  the  Distinguished  Service  Award 
of  the  National  Wildlife  Federation.  He  also  served 
as  a  vice  president  and  director  at  large  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  and  was  presented  the 
coveted  American  Motors  Conservation  Award  in 
1971  for  his  leadership  in  rebuilding  the  federation 
program  in  North  Carolina  into  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  nation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  the  North  Carolina  Zoological  Authority,  and 
a  respected  member  of  numerous  other  outdoor- 
oriented  organizations. 

One  might  assume  from  this  list  of  accomplish- 
ments— and  these  are  only  a  few  of  them — that 
Turner  was  a  man  completely  dedicated  to  preserv- 
ing and  improving  the  vast  and  rich  natural  resources 
of  fish  and  game  in  this  nation,  and  particularly  in 
North  Carolina.  But  Turner  gave  more  than  that.  He 
was  an  avid  hunter  and  fisherman  who  appreciated 
the  companionship  of  other  outdoorsmen  and  the 


complex  weave  of  nature;  who  understood  that  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  were  far  more  than  mere  physical 
acts,  but  a  form  of  spiritual  renewal  with  the  deep 
and  ancient  heritage  of  all  living  things.  For  Turner, 
the  call  of  a  turkey  gobbler  at  dawn  was  something 
that  tied  these  years  with  the  tens  of  thousands  that 
had  gone  before,  and  it  was  his  great  desire  that  his 
children,  and  their  children  and  all  generations  of 
North  Carolinians  to  follow  would  also  know  that  wild 
call. 

During  Turner  Battle's  tenure  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Wildlife  Federation,  the  turkey  has  re- 
turned to  many  of  its  old  haunts  in  North  Carolina. 
Other  fish  and  game  species  have  also  prospered. 
It  would  embarrass  Turner  for  us  to  give  him  direct 
credit  for  these  things,  but  he  does  deserve  much 
credit  because  he  has  watched  over  the  wildlife  of 
this  state  and  programs  of  the  North  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission  like  a  father,  thus  assur- 
ing that  the  best  interests  of  our  wild  heritage  were 
always  properly  a  matter  of  first  priority. 

Turner  was  a  familiar  figure  at  Wildlife  meetings 
across  the  state  and  nation,  not  merely  our  Com- 
mission meetings  which  he  also  attended  regularly. 
We  will  miss  this  great  and  good  friend  of  wildlife, 
but  at  the  same  time,  we  know  that  his  untiring 
efforts  will  be  reflected  in  the  good  fishing  and 
hunting  in  this  state  for  many,  many  years  to  come, 
and  we  also  know  that  this  was  his  greatest  dream 
and  accomplishment. 

Turner  is  survived  by  his  wife  Mrs.  Francesca 
(Fay)  Shakelford  Battle  and  sons  Turner,  Jr.,  Ste- 
phen and  Richard  and  by  a  warm  and  respectful 
memory  of  those  of  us  who  knew  him.  ^ 
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TRAPPING 

A  Part  of  Our  Wildlife  Heritage 

By 

James  Earl  Hester 

Hurdle  Mills 
Photos  by  the  Author 


There  are  sharply  divided  opinions  about  fur- 
bearer  trapping.  It  is  a  carefully  regulated 
sport  that  dates  back  as  far  as  earliest  man. 

LaTE  every  fall  when  most  of  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  the  ground  in  the  mornings  is  covered 
with  frost,  the  thoughts  of  many  people  turn  to  trap- 
ping, an  occupation  that  helped  open  up  this  country's 
interior  and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  several 
major  cities  during  America's  early  days. 

Enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike,  trapping  today 
is  both  a  sport  and  an  avocation,  pitting  the  wits 
of  man  against  the  wiles  of  wary  animals  to  pro- 
vide the  fur  for  millions  of  fashion-conscious  women, 
At  the  same  time,  it  helps  nature  maintain  balance 
by  preventing  overpopulation  that  would  result  in  a 
slow,  lingering  death  due  to  disease  and  starvation, 
or  wounds  sustained  while  fighting. 

Trapping  isn't  difficult  to  learn.  All  one  needs  are 
a  few  No.  1  traps,  a  pair  of  hip  boots,  a  knife,  a  few 
stretching  boards  and,  of  course,  a  license.  The  rest 
comes  from  patience  and  experience. 

Any  pond,  lake  or  stream  is  a  likely  trapping  area 
for  mink,  muskrat  and  coon,  the  three  staples  of  the 
fur  industry.  Coon  trapping  is  illegal  in  counties  west 
of  U.  S.  1  however,  and  one  should  learn  whether  or 
not  it  is  legal  to  trap  for  them  in  his  particular  coun- 
ty before  setting  traps  for  them.  Otter  trapping  is 
also  illegal  west  of  U.  S.  1  and  fox  have  certain  local 
restrictions.  The  beginning  trapper  would  be  wise 
to  gain  a  little  experience  before  trying  to  trap  these. 
Trappers  should  refer  to  county  regulations  regard- 
ing fox  and  to  the  current  hunting  and  trapping  regu- 
lations for  geographical  restrictions  regarding  otter. 

Muskrats  have  actually  been  increasing  in  certain 
parts  of  the  state  in  recent  years  because  of  the  huge 
rise  in  the  number  of  farm  ponds.  There  are  few 
ponds  that  have  not  had  muskrats  at  one  time  or 
another,  and  most  farmers  want  them  caught,  be- 
cause they  often  cut  holes  in  the  dam  and  along  the 
edges,  making  the  area  unattractive  and  difficult  to 
keep  mowed.  Most  landowners  will  also  offer  per- 
mission to  trap  along  streams  and  branches  running 
through  their  property,  if  asked  in  a  polite  manner. 

Mink  and  coon  are  usually  discovered  in  an  area 
by  their  tracks.  Muskrats  leave  bits  of  grass  floating 
along  the  edge  of  the  water  in  ponds,  but  their 
presence  along  rivers  must  be  determined  by  holes 
in  the  bank  and  by  paths  and  slides. 

The  beginning  trapper  should  always  obtain  per- 
mission from  the  landowner  before  setting  traps  in 
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any  given  area.  He  should  also  be  very  careful  to 
set  his  traps  in  such  a  way  that  dogs  will  not  step 
in  them. 

Traps  for  muskrats  must  be  set  so  that  the  animal 
will  drown.  If  not,  it  will  wring  off  its  foot  and  escape. 
The  chain  is  staked  as  far  out  in  the  water  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  trap  is  set  with  the  pan  even  with  the 
jaws  in  about  three  or  four  inches  of  water  at  the 
base  of  a  slide  or  path. 

Muskrats  also  make  feedbeds  in  clumps  of  grass 
out  in  the  water.  Composed  of  bits  of  grass  and  roots, 
a  feedbed  is  a  good  place  to  set  a  trap,  although  it 
rarely  produces  more  than  one  muskrat.  Here  the  trap 
is  embedded  in  the  feedbed,  with  the  chain  staked 
in  water  at  least  a  foot  deep. 

Sometimes,  a  pond  is  found  with  many  "signs"  but 
few  places  where  the  water  is  deep  enough  to  make 
a  catch.  When  this  happens,  it  may  be  best  to  make 
a  set  by  placing  a  big  rock  out  in  the  water,  covering 
it  with  mud,  and  embedding  the  trap  in  the  mud.  The 
trap  is  then  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  grass.  You 
can  also  make  similar  sets  on  logs.  Whether  or  not 
muskrats  have  been  walking  the  log  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  of  dung. 

My  cousin,  Maurice  Hester,  and  I  have  been  trap- 
ping together  for  many  years,  and  we  still  trap  quite 
a  bit.  We  also  trap  along  streams,  in  beaver  ponds, 
and  on  a  power  company  lake  in  our  county. 

A  beaver  pond  is  an  especially  good  place  to  find 
muskrats.  Here  the  trapping  is  more  difficult  than 
on  ponds,  however,  as  the  water  is  too  shallow  in 
many  places  to  set  a  trap.  Stoploss  traps  can  be  used 
at  these  places  with  good  results.  Log  sets  are  also 
good  sets  for  a  beaver  pond,  especially  on  logs  that 
have  muskrat  dung  on  them.  Conibear  traps  also 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  at  entrances  to  dens 
and  in  paths  running  under  the  water. 

Mink  trapping  is  much  more  difficult  than  musk- 
rat  trapping,  and  in  our  section  of  the  state  mink 
are  not  nearly  as  plentiful  as  they  once  were.  The 
price  of  mink  fur  also  has  been  down  sharply  in 
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the  large  number  of  mink 
ranches.  In  fact,  Maurice  and  I  have  stopped  trap- 
ping for  mink,  although  we  catch  four  or  five  apiece 
each  year  in  muskrat  traps. 

Dens  are  good  places  to  catch  mink.  A  hole  should 
be  dug  inside,  and  the  trap  should  be  placed  on  a 
dry  leaf  in  the  hole  and  covered  with  fine  dirt.  Be 
careful  to  leave  things  looking  natural.  Also  strive 
to  leave  as  little  body  scent  around  the  area  as 
possible. 

Paths  along  the  edge  of  a  stream  are  also  good 
places  to  catch  mink,  especially  in  areas  near  the 
water  where  mink  tracks  can  be  seen.  Be  careful 
here  not  to  set  the  trap  so  as  to  catch  a  dog.  Block 
off  most  of  the  path  with  sticks,  leaving  just  enough 
area  for  the  mink  to  go  through.  A  log  can  then  be 
laid  jutting  out  over  the  trap  so  that  a  dog  will  not 
get  in  the  trap.  If  a  log  is  not  handy,  cut  a  stick  and 
jab  it  into  the  bank  above  the  trap.  The  stick  should 
be  placed  low  enough  to  turn  back  a  dog,  yet  high 
enough  for  a  mink  to  go  under. 

Ends  of  sandbars  jutting  out  in  the  water  also  are 
good  places  to  catch  mink,  as  mink  often  investigate 
these  areas  in  search  of  fish.  The  trap  here  should 
be  placed  underwater  and  left  uncovered.  If  you  try 
to  cover  the  trap  with  sand,  you  could  easily  lose 
a  catch,  because  sand  often  interferes  with  the  work- 
ing of  the  jaws. 

Another  good  place  for  a  mink  set  is  at  the  end 
of  a  culvert  on  a  small  stream.  Traps  can  be  placed 
under  water  at  each  end  or,  if  you're  short  of  traps, 
set  one  at  only  one  end. 

Small  streams  running  from  springs  are  also  good 
places  to  catch  mink.  Here  you  should  find  a  place 
where  the  stream  is  narrow  and  set  the  trap  under 
water  in  the  middle.  A  rock  can  be  placed  in  the 
water  on  each  side  of  the  trap  to  insure  that  the 
mink  doesn't  go  around  the  trap. 

Some  trappers  use  bait  and  lure  to  trap  mink,  but 
Maurice  and  I  never  did.  Nor  do  we  use  bait  of  any 
kind  in  trapping  muskrats.  We  do  use  lure  and  musk 
in  trapping  beaver,  however. 


Paths  leading  through  cattails  (upper 
left)  offer  good  places  to  catch  musk- 
rats.  Many  ponds  (far  left)  have  musk- 
rat  populations.  Left,  a  well-stretched 
muskrat  hide  properly  prepared.  It 
takes  time  to  do  things  correctly.  This 
is  a  good  morning's  catch  (above). 


Coon  are  also  a  good  source  of  income  for  trappers 
in  areas  where  coon  trapping  is  legal.  My  experience 
is  limited  in  the  area,  however,  because  coon  trapping 
is  illegal  in  Person  County.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  why,  since  coon  have  become  so  plentiful 
that  we  often  see  them  lying  dead  in  the  road  where 
they  have  been  hit  by  automobiles. 

If  one  is  to  get  the  top  dollar  for  his  fur,  he  must 
learn  how  to  skin  and  stretch  the  hides  properly. 
Boards  or  wire  stretchers  of  the  right  size  must  be 
obtained,  and  the  hides  stretched  over  them  to  a 
reasonable  tautness.  Be  careful  not  to  stretch  the 
individual  hide  too  tight  and  thus  make  it  too  thin 
in  places;  this  might  lower  the  price  for  the  piece  of 
fur.  After  it  has  been  stretched  properly,  the  hide 
should  then  be  hung  up  and  left  to  dry. 

Muskrats  and  mink  are  cased.  That  is  their  hide 
is  not  opened,  but  skinned  whole  and  placed  on  the 
stretcher  with  the  hair  portion  underneath.  Coon 
hides  can  be  either  cased  or  cut  down  the  belly  and 
tacked  on  the  wall. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  skinned  a  rabbit  should  be 
able  to  skin  fur-bearing  animals  with  little  difficulty. 
Care  should  be  taken  in  skinning  a  mink,  however, 
not  to  damage  the  tail.  I  split  the  tail  when  I'm  skin- 
ning a  mink  and  then  ease  the  fur  away  from  the 
bony  portion  with  my  knife.  As  I  near  the  end  of 
the  tail,  I  slide  the  fur  out  from  the  bony  portion. 

Maurice  and  I  sell  our  fur  to  a  dealer  here  in  the 
state.  We  used  to  ship  our  hides  to  dealers  in  New 
York  and  other  places,  but  we  found  that  we  could 
do  better  dealing  with  local  people.  Our  dealer  is  fair 
in  his  grading  of  our  furs,  and  he  pays  us  more  than 
we  could  get  elsewhere.  This  is  about  all  anybody 
can  expect. 

But  these  are  things  that  the  trapper  learns  as  he 
goes  along.  The  important  thing  is  to  buy  a  few  traps 
and  get  started.  The  fine  points  will  take  care  of 
themselves.  Meanwhile,  you  can  be  appreciating  the 
deep  stillness  and  quiet  beauty  that  accompanies 
being  out  in  the  great  outdoors  and  taking  part  in 
one  of  man's  oldest  professions.  ^ 
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By  Frank  Mooney 


g\  N  old  squirrel  hunter  once  told  me 
about  a  rather  unique  way  to  bag  squir- 
rels, and  I  had  killed  several  this  way 
without  realizing  I  was  using  it.  Many 
hunters  also  have  used  this  method 
without  appreciating  the  effectiveness 
of  it.  I  had  thought  about  trying  this 
method  sometime  ago,  but  early  last 
season  decided  to  test  its  usefulness. 
It  can  be  used  best  when  the  forest 
floor  is  dry  and  leaves  are  very  noisy. 
The  best  time  is  when  the  mast  has 
fallen  from  the  trees  and  the  bushy- 
tails  have  to  forage  among  the  new 
fallen  leaves  in  search  of  the  grounded 
nuts.  Then  this  method  pays  off. 

Often  the  first  part  of  the  squirrel 
season    is    dry,    and    the  almost-dry 
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stream  beds  make  ideal  places  to 
stalk  quarry.  And  as  the  deep  forest 
becomes  devoid  of  tree  mast,  old  log- 
ging works,  woodlots  and  small 
streams  are  great  potentials  for  this 
type  of  stalking.  A  squirrel  crawling 
along  the  forest  floor  is  both  hard  to 
see  and  kill.  Often  the  critter  is  in  a 
shallow  hole  or  behind  a  tree  root  or 
rock.  And  because  of  the  leaves  the 
hunter  is  unaware  of  this.  This  different 
method  I  will  describe  will  not  guaran- 
tee your  limit  of  squirrels;  but  will  give 
you  a  clearer  shot,  and  at  times  will 
put  more  meat  in  your  bag,  plus  mak- 
ing the  hunt  more  exciting. 

Somedays  wild  creatures  are  un- 
predictable, but  that's  what  makes 
Mother  Nature's  world  so  amazing. 
Often  I  have  heard  both  young  and 
old  squirrel  hunters  say,  "Sure  not 
many  squirrels  this  year."  When  the 
hunter  with  a  little  woods-knowledge 
was  enjoying  squirrel  dumplings  real 
often.  After  the  squirrels  have  de- 
pleted most  of  the  nut  crop  in  the  big 
woods,  they  often  migrate  along  small 
streambeds,  old  grown-up  fields,  small 
woodlots  and  along  old  logging  roads 
in  search  of  food.  This  is  often  a  feast 
or  famine  time  for  the  hunter  and  squir- 
rels. If  the  hunter  continues  to  search 
these  areas,  the  squirrels  can  be  locat- 
ed. In  my  early  hunting  days,  I  locat- 
ed a  hickory  tree  that  the  squirrels 
would  not  cut  until  most  all  the  other 
hickories  had  been  stripped. 

Watching,  listening:  and  knowing-  when 
to  remain  quiet  and  when  to  make  a 
little  noise  are  the  ingredients  of  a 
successful  hunt. 


There  are  about  as  many 
ways  to  fool  squirrels  as  there 
are  hunters.  Here's  one  meth- 
od that  you  may  want  to  try. 


With  some  checking,  a  hunter  can 
find  nut  trees  that  are  near  civilization 
and  bushytails  will  steer  clear  until  food 
gets  scarce  and  hunger  pains  make 
them  bolder.  Squirrels  are  great  little 
animals  to  adapt  to  man's  destructive 
manner,  and  can  survive  in  busy  towns 
where  cars,  cats,  dogs  and  other  dan- 
gers threaten  him. 

Late  one  clear,  dry  day  last  Novem- 
ber I  eased  along  a  well-worn  foot- 
path beside  a  stream.  Fishermen  walk- 
ing the  banks  kept  the  path  slick  and 
made  my  type  of  hunting  easier.  Near- 
ing  a  brushy,  rocky  slope,  I  heard  two 
squirrels  foraging  in  the  dry  leaves 
for  nuts  or  something.  With  my  gun 
ready  I  scraped  the  dry  leaves  with 
my  foot.  The  squirrels  were  within 
shooting  distance  but  were  not  visible 
in  the  brush.  A  bushytail  came  easing 
up  the  tree  with  his  tail  over  his  back 
doing  little  jerking  motions  not  unlike 
the  way  when  barking.  I  had  him  dead 
to  rights  by  the  time  he  noticed  me. 

The  squirrel  crumpled  at  the  shot, 
and  the  other  squirrel  flashed  across 
the  footpath  so  fast  I  failed  to  get  him 
in  my  sights.  A  loud  scraping  noise 
in  the  dry  leaves  will  instantly  put  a 
squirrel  on  the  alert.  They  are  accustom- 
ed to  other  squirrels  and  birds  making 
noises,  but  an  unusual  sound  will  im- 
mediately put  them  on  guard,  and  often 
up  a  tree  for  a  look-see.  Many  preda- 
tors feed  on  this  animal  and  he  has  to 
be  alert  to  survive,-  also  the  squirrel  is 
curious  by  nature.  Many  have  bit  the 
dust  for  having  to  look  around  the 
tree  for  a  last  peep. 

Bushytails   foraging    in   new  fallen 
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They're  quick,  all  right,  and  this  may 
be  all  you'll  see  of  the  elusive  gray 
squirrel.  Don't  take  any  "flying  shots"; 
wait  until  he  comes  sneaking  down  the 
tree  (below). 


leaves  have  limited  visibility.  Any 
strange  noise  will  often  send  them 
scurrying  up  a  tree  to  inspect  the 
racket.  At  times,  walking  old  logging 
roads  can  be  productive.  Sometimes  a 
squirrel  will  bounce  out  into  the  road 
making  a  wild  dash  for  a  den  tree. 
When  pussyfooting  down  an  old  road 
the  going  is  easier  and  quieter.  When 
you  locate  a  squirrel  on  the  ground, 
but  cannot  see  him  due  to  leaves,  give 
this  a  try.  First,  get  your  gun  ready 
then  drag  your  foot  in  the  dry  leaves. 
Often  the  rascal  will  sneak  slowly  up 
a  small  tree  to  locate  whatever  made 
the  sound.  Now  this  will  test  the  hunt- 
er, and  he  will  have  to  be  on  his  toes. 

When  the  squirrel  spots  the  hunter, 
the  critter  will  do  one  of  two  things. 
Some  will  try  to  hide  and  ease  down 
the  backside  of  the  tree.  Most  often 
this  will  be  a  young  squirrel.  But  an 
old,  wise-to-the-gun  animal  will  leave 
you  with  your  safety  still  on  and  your 
mouth  wide  open,  as  he  dashes  to  a 
den.  This  is  an  exciting  and  action 
packed  way  to  hunt,  plus  the  mouth- 
watering dishes  that  can  be  cooked 
later. 

Camouflage  clothing  isn't  necessary, 
but  it  seems  to  help  when  your  quarry 
is  close.  These  animals  are  known  for 
their  sharp  eyesight.  Rifle  or  shotgun 
is  matter  of  choice;  however,  a  scatter- 
gun  with  a  load  of  number  sixes  is 
hard  to  beat  when  the  action  is  fast. 
Some  hunters  will  not  shoot  at  a  run- 
ning squirrel  on  the  ground.  One  hunt- 
er that  I  use  to  squirrel  hunt  with  had 
missed  so  many  running  shots  on  the 
ground  that  he  flat  refused  to  fire  at 
one.  "With  one  hightailing  it  across  the 
ground  and  that  tail  waving  over  his 
back  I  must  shoot  at  the  tail,"  he  grin- 
ned, "anyway  I  miss." 

On  some  cool,  cloudy  days  these  nut 
gatherers  will  forage  among  the  leaves 
most  of  the  day.  When  fishing  near 
the  shoreline  about  this  time  of  year,  I 


have  seen  squirrels  near  the  edge  of 
the  water  searching  for  nuts.  Especial- 
ly on  sloping  hillsides  bordering  a 
lake  where  nuts  will  roll  down  the 
slope  near  the  water. 

These  little  game  animals  are  one 
of  the  finest  and  one  of  the  most  ten- 
der of  all  wild  meats,  with  a  mild,  rare- 
ly gamey  flavor  that  may  occur  with 
other  game.  A  brunswick  stew  is  not 
complete  until  several  squirrels  have 
been  added.  It  adds  flavor  that  no  other 
game  can.  Here's  a  savory  way  to  pre- 
pare a  squirrel  stew:  2  squirrels,  1 
tablespoon  salt,  1  onion,  minced,  2 
cups  lima  beans,  6  earns  corn,  Vi 
pound  salt  pork,  6  potatoes,  1  teaspoon 
pepper,  2  teaspoons  sugar,  4  cups  slic- 
ed tomatoes,  Va  pound  butter,  flour  and 
2  slices  lemon. 

Cut  squirrels  into  small  pieces.  Add 
the  salt  to  4  quarts  water  and  bring 
to  boil;  add  onion,  beans,  corn,  pork, 
potatoes,  pepper  and  squirrel  pieces. 
Cover  tightly  and  simmer  2  hours. 
Add  sugar  and  tomatoes,  then  simmer 
1  hour  more.  Then  minutes  before  re- 
moving stew,  add  butter  cut  into  wal- 
nut-size pieces,  along  with  flour.  Bring 
to  boil,  adding  salt  or  pepper  if  need- 
ed. Pour  in  tureen  and  garnish  with 
lemon.  This  lip-smacking  stew  will 
serve  four.  Then  after  this  delicious 
meal  get  ready  to  hear,  "Dear,  when  are 
you  going  squirrel  hunting  again?"  ^ 
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by  Rod  Amundson 

Bears  roamed  the  North  American  Continent  long 
before  human  beings  migrated  here  from  Asia.  Since 
the  first  appearance  of  humans,  there  has  been  a  strug- 
gle between  men  and  bears;  and  with  minor  excep- 
tions bears  have  been  the  losers.  This  has  been  especi- 
ally true  since  the  Europeans  began  colonizing  the 
continent. 

Around  200  years  ago,  bears  were  found  through- 
out the  United  States;  but,  at  present,  14  states  do  not 
have  any  bears  at  all.  They  were  once  extremely 
abundant  along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard,  but  have  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
Delaware,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey. 

Altogether,  there  are  probably  not  more  than  120,- 
000  black  bears  in  the  United  States.  North  Carolina 
has  experienced  a  noticeable  decline  in  its  bear  popu- 
lation, but  remedial  measures  have  been  taken  to  re- 
store their  numbers.  In  1949  the  number  was  estimated 
to  be  4,500.  The  present  population  is  probably  about 
1,000,  but  the  establishment  of  numerous  bear  sanc- 
tuaries and  other  measures  should  bring  about  a 
marked  increase. 

Description 

A  detailed  description  of  the  black  bear  to  a  Tar- 
heel is  no  more  necessary  than  describing  black-eyed 
peas  or  a  bowl  of  collard  greens.  They  are  the  small- 
est of  North  American  bears,  seldom  attaining  a 
length  of  more  than  five  feet  or  a  weight  of  over  500 
pounds.  North  Carolina  has  produced  larger  specimens, 
particularly  in  the  Smoky  Mountains  where  600- 
pounders  have  been  recorded. 

Most  Tarheel  bears  are  solid  black  with  a  brownish 
muzzle,  and  may  be  decorated  with  a  small  patch  of 
white  hair  on  the  chest.  A  few  may  be  brownish  in 
color,  and  rarely,  grayish.  Older  specimens  become 


grizzled  around  the  flanks  and  muzzles.  There  are  no 
records  of  albinos  or  other  color  mutations. 

Behavior 

Black  bears  are  solitary  animals.  Only  rarely  are 
several  seen  together,  and  these  are  usually  a  mother 
and  her  cubs.  There  was,  however,  an  interesting 
occurrence  in  North  Carolina  of  bears  literally  flock- 
ing together.  William  L.  Hamnett,  former  wildlife 
biologist,  described  the  incident  in  a  state-wide  game 
survey  report  thus: 

"There  happened  to  be  a  mast  failure  in  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1946  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  the  bears  had  to  come  down  out  of  the  moun- 
tains to  seek  food  in  the  valleys.  This  resulted  in 
concentrations  of  bears  in  fields  and  orchards.  Local 
residents  were  convinced  that  bears  had  suddenly 
become  numerous,  and  a  heavy  kill  of  bears  took  place. 
Fortunately,  there  was  a  good  crop  of  mast  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  the  bears  were  enabled  to  remain 
in  their  regular  habitat  and  thus  did  not  become  ex- 
terminated. 

"During  the  migration  of  bears  into  the  valleys, 
however,  as  many  as  17  to  25  were  slaughtered  in 
the  vicinity  of  small  mountain  apple  orchards." 

Bears  are  among  many  species  of  animals  that 
hibernate  during  winter  months,  but  there  is  no 
record  of  their  achieving  true  hibernation  in  North 
Carolina.  True  hibernation  is  a  condition  in  which 
an  animal  maintains  a  torpid,  deep  sleep  during  ex- 
tremely cold  winter  weather.  Breathing  and  heartbeat 
are  reduced  to  a  point  where  life  processes  are  barely 
maintained. 

The  shambling  gait  of  black  bears  gives  them  an 
appearance  of  awkwardness,  but  this  is  extremely  de- 
ceptive. For  short  distances  they  are  fast  runners, 
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and  can  handle  themselves  skillfully  at  climbing  trees. 
Their  clumsy-looking,  flat-footed  forepaws  can  snap 
the  spine  of  smaller  animals  such  as  dogs  with  a 
single  blow. 

Little  is  known  of  the  normal  residential  range  of 
black  bears.  More  is  being  learned,  however,  through 
the  use  of  telemetry  (See  page  18,  July,  1973  WILD- 
LIFE). In  this  process,  bears  are  lured  into  baited 
traps,  tranquilized,  and  equipped  with  a  collar  con- 
taining a  miniaturized  radio  that  will  broadcast  signals 
for  several  months.  Directional  radio  receivers  are 
used  periodically  to  check  on  the  bear's  movements. 
Initial  results  indicate  that  male  bears  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  range  over  60  square  miles.  Females 
move  around  in  less  than  10  square  miles. 

Although  definitely  nonsocial  animals,  bears  seem 
to  have  some  regard  for  the  presence  of  others  of 
their  kind.  An  interesting  phenomenon,  often  referred 
to  as  "tree  barking"  takes  place  in  bear  habitat. 
Woodsmen  have  found  smooth-bark  trees  scored  with 
a  series  of  claw  marks  which  indicate  that  bears  stand 
on  their  hind  legs  to  scar  trees  as  far  up  the  trunk 
as  their  forelegs  can  reach.  Many  people  think  this 
is  the  bears'  way  of  measuring  their  growth.  Others 
think  this  is  the  male  bear's  way  of  displaying  his 
size  and  physical  stamina  as  a  warning  to  other  males 
to  steer  clear  of  his  established  territory.  Further  re- 
search is  needed  to  disclose  reasons  thus  far  known 
only  to  the  bears. 

Ordinarily,  black  bears  are  shy,  retiring  animals, 
becoming  vicious  brutes  only  when  brought  to  bay  by 
men  and  dogs,  when  wounded,  or  when  driven  by 
the  desperation  of  hunger  to  invade  livestock  pens  or 
pastures.  Females  with  cubs  become  pugnacious  at 
the  slightest  provocation.  Bears  lose  their  instinctive 
fear  of  humans  in  national  parks  and  other  places 
where  they  can  find  garbage  or  where  tourists  engage 
in  the  dangerous  practice  of  feeding  them  on  tidbits. 
A  number  of  people  have  been  seriously  injured  be- 
cause they  fed  a  semi-tamed  bear  on  part  of  a  sand- 
wich or  candy  bar;  the  bear  wanted  more  and  there 
was  no  more  to  be  offered. 

The  eyesight  of  the  black  bear  is  poor,  but  this 
handicap  is  compensated  for  by  very  keen  senses  of 
smell  and  hearing.  Hunters  who  stalk  bears  invari- 
ably work  upwind  as  quietly  as  possible.  A  snapping 
of  a  twig  or  the  rustle  of  fallen  leaves  on  a  still  day 
can  send  the  quarry  off  on  a  scurry  for  security. 

Breeding  Habits 

Information  from  wild  black  bears  indicates  that 
they  do  not  breed  until  their  third  summer.  The  gesta- 
tion period  lasts  about  seven  months,  so  the  young 


are  born  in  January  when  the  mother  is  in  a  state 
of  semi-hiberation.  At  birth  the  young  weigh  only 
about  eight  ounces.  The  young  do  little  but  nurse 
during  the  first  two  months  of  their  lives,  and  by  the 
end  of  this  time  they  weigh  about  five  pounds  —  about 
ten  times  their  weight  at  birth.  The  mother  and  her 
cubs  remain  in  the  den  until  the  cubs  are  old  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  follow  their  parent  into  the 
woods. 

Cubs  usually  come  in  pairs,  but  three  per  litter 
are  quite  common,  and  four  are  born  to  a  sow  oc- 
casionally. The  number  of  young  born  depends  on 
the  nutritional  state  and  age  of  the  female.  Other 
than  to  sire  the  young,  male  bears  have  little  to  do 
with  their  families.  A  single  male  may  sire  several 
litters  and  still  remain  apparently  oblivious  to  their 
existence. 

As  Pets 

Television  and  motion  pictures  have  often  portray- 
ed black  bears  as  loving,  lovable  pets.  They  are  not! 
As  they  grow  and  develop,  cub  bears  become  ex- 
tremely playful  and  "cute."  As  a  result  cubs  have 
been  taken  from  their  mothers  (often  at  the  cost  of 
the  mother's  life)  and  kept  as  pets  —  or  worse  —  sold 
to  people  who  set  them  up  in  cages  along  the  road- 
side to  lure  tourists.  North  Carolina  has  stringent 
laws  regarding  the  taking  or  confinement  of  bears 
for  pets,  and  the  courts  impose  severe  penalties  on 
convicted  violators. 

Food  Habits 

The  food  habits  of  bears,  like  those  of  many  other 
wild  species,  get  them  in  trouble.  Bears  are  members 
of  the  carnivorous  order  of  mammals;  however,  bears 
are  omnivorous;  i.e.,  they  eat  both  flesh  and  vegeta- 
tion. Their  food  ranges  from  nuts,  fruits,  berries  and 
grains,  to  carrion,  and  honey.  They  eat  large  quan- 
tities of  worms,  grubs,  and  insects  of  all  kinds. 

They  have  been  known  to  take  fish,  dig  up  hiber- 
nating rodents  such  as  chipmunks,  pillage  mouse 
nests,  and  rob  birds'  nests.  Several  feeding  habits  of 
bears  have  caused  the  species  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Sometimes  they  stray  from  their  usual  diet  to  invade 
pastures  to  take  sheep.  It  should  be  pointed  out,  how- 
ever, that  such  occasions  are  very  rare  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  are  brought  on  by  extreme  hunger. 

Beekeepers  in  bear  territory  have  little  love  for 
bears.  Bears  will  endure  no  end  of  stinging  by  enraged 
bees  in  order  to  obtain  a  bellyful  of  honey.  They  can 
wreak  havoc  on  commercial  hives,  smashing  them  into 
splinters.  Apiarians,  however,  have  learned  to  erect 
barricades  around  their  hives  to  ward  off  nocturnal 
invasions. 


This  tiny  newborn  cub  has  come  into  the  world  in  captivity, 
but  will  be  cared  for  by  the  mother  for  several  months.  In 
the  wild,  the  young  are  born  in  secluded  dens. 
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Bears  are  fond  of  green  corn,  and  this  gets  them 
into  further  trouble  with  farmers.  A  family  of  bears 
can  devour  bushels  of  corn  on  a  single  night's  foray. 
They  have  been  accused  of  engaging  in  an  orgy  of 
rolling  and  wallowing  in  rows  of  corn,  flattening 
stalks  to  the  ground.  Folk  tales  say  bears  carry  ears 
of  corn  by  the  armfuls  into  the  woods  for  future 
feasting.  Such  behavior  does  not  give  bears  a  good 
reputation  among  farmers. 

Farmers  who  suffer  depredation  by  bears  or  other 
wildlife  have  recourse,  however. 

The  Wildlife  Commision  can  issue  permits  good 
up  to  four  months  for  the  killing  of  any  species  of 
birds  or  animals  that  is  seriously  destructive  to  agri- 
culture or  other  interests  in  any  particular  community. 
As  an  alternative,  the  Commission  may  execute  or 
direct  a  program  of  capturing  the  birds  or  animals 
alive  and  planting  them  in  other  sections  of  the  state 
—  or  of  disposing  of  them  in  such  other  manner  as  it 
may  find  advisable. 

When  a  bear  is  found  in  the  act  of  destroying  or 
attempting  to  destroy  any  property,  the  owner  thereof 
may  take  such  action,  including  killing  the  bear,  as 
is  reasonable  and  necessary  to  protect  his  property. 
This  provision  applies  in  terms  to  the  owner  of  the 
property  concerned  and  probably  includes  any  mem- 
ber of  his  resident  family,  his  hired  help,  and  any 
sharecropper  who  may  own  an  interest  in  the  proper- 
ty. It  would  not  permit  a  "predatory  bear  hunt"  by 
visiting  relatives  of  the  owner  or  a  friend  or  business 
associate  of  the  owner  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
property.  Any  person  making  the  kill  is  required  to 
notify  a  representative  of  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission within  12  hours  thereafter. 

Hunting 

Bears  are  difficult  animals  to  stalk,  and  skill  and 
stamina  are  required  of  a  would-be  hunter.  In  Eastern 
North  Carolina  where  the  seasons  on  deer  and  bear 
open  at  the  same  time,  bears  are  sometimes  taken 


Climbing  seems  to  be  in- 
stinctive to  black  bears, 
and  the  cubs  learn  the 
safety  of  nearby  trees  in 
a  hurry.  Getting  down  may 
be  more  of  a  problem! 


incidentally  to  deer  hunting.  Ordinarily,  however,  be- 
cause of  their  facility  for  being  here  today  and  in  the 
next  county  tomorrow,  bear  hunting  in  a  difficult 
sport. 

Killing  a  bear  at  bay  is  the  obvious  climax  of  the 
hunt,  but  more  and  more  hunters,  knowing  of  the 
relative  scarcity  of  bears,  prefer  to  take  pictures  of 
a  treed  bear,  call  off  the  dogs,  and  allow  the  bear 
freedom  to  be  chased  another  day. 

Management1 

The  ever-encroaching  activities  of  man  in  our 
wilderness  areas  in  the  form  of  swamp  drainage  and 
clearing,  hardwood  to  pine  conversion,  and  road  con- 
struction have  been  responsible  for  the  precarious 
decline  of  the  black  bear  in  North  Carolina.  As  is 
often  the  case  the  sport  hunter  was  wrongly  blamed 
for  this.  The  responsibility  for  reversing  the  trend 
has  been  accepted  by  North  Carolina  sportsmen.  Bear 
hunters  and  concerned  sportsmen  demanded  a  pro- 
gram of  restoration  and  management  to  insure  the 
future  of  the  black  bear  and  bear  hunting  in  North 
Carolina.  Vast  expanses  of  bear  habitat  have  been 
set  aside  as  bear  sanctuaries  in  31  areas  of  the  state 
and  studies  of  bear  biology  and  home  range  require- 
ments have  been  initiated  to  evaluate  these  sanctu- 
aries. Hunting  seasons  and  bag  limits  have  been 
further  restricted.  The  hunter  has  supported  this 
restoration  program  financially  and  morally.  Due  to 
this  concern  and  action  by  North  Carolina  hunters, 
we  can  look  forward  to  a  future  for  the  black  bear 
as  a  continuing  big  game  trophy.  ^ 
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how  to  Help 

By  American  Rifleman  Staff 

The  hunter  can  often  help  himself 
and  his  sport  by  keeping  in  close 
contact  with  his  local  wildlife  pro- 
tection officers. 

^j[o  curb  poaching  and  vandalism  connected  with  hunting, 
The  National  Rifle  Association  is  launching  a  national  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  reporting  of  game  law  violations 
and  related  offenses  as  a  matter  of  good  citizenship. 

Designated  "HOW"-  Help  Our  Wildlife  —  the  program 
relies  upon  the  cooperation  of  sportsmen-hunters,  farmers 
and  rural  landowners,  and  citizens  in  general  in  notifying 
game  wardens  and  other  law  enforcers  of  offenses  they 
see  committed.  It  is  directed  toward: 

«  Building  up  a  reporting  system  which  will  speed  en- 
forcement officers  to  the  scene  of  violations,  and 

«  Providing  the  enforcers  with  sufficient  information 
and  evidence  to  insure  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
violators. 

By  turning  thousands  of  eyes  onto  the  subject,  the  NRA 
hopes  to  control  the  game  hogs,  illegal  night  hunters,  road 
sign  blasters  and  others  who  go  afield  vandalizing  public 
or  private  property. 

Emphasizing  the  serious  need  for  such  action,  NRA  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  Maxwell  E.  Rich  said: 

"The  annual  cost  of  damage  inflicted  by  a  few  poachers 
and  vandals  on  our  wildlife  resources  and  sports  hunting 
may  well  exceed  —  in  terms  of  lost  game,  public  and  pri- 
vate property  damage,  and,  above  all  loss  of  public  image 
by  the  sportsman  hunter  —  all  of  the  gains  registered  by 


conservationists  in  the  hunting  and  conservation  field. 

"To  combat  and  reduce  such  gross  game  law  violations, 
The  National  Rifle  Association  is  introducing  and  sponsoring 
a  coordinated  national  program  to  'Help  Our  Wildlife'— 
HOW  for  short.  This  program  is  intended  to  rally  all  law- 
abiding  citizens,  not  merely  hunters,  in  the  fight  against 
poachers  and  vandals. 

"Mainly,  its  purpose  is  to  increase  the  number  of  eyes 
watching  out  for  violators.  This  in  turn  increases  the  chances 
of  apprehension  of  the  perpetrators. 

"The  NRA  asks  that  every  citizen,  whether  hunter  or  non- 
hunter,  meet  the  obligation  of  all  good  citizens  to  report 
game  law  violations  that  he  may  witness.  The  actual  ap- 
prehension of  the  violators  should  be  left  to  appropriate 
authority.  Citizen  participation  and  reporting  violations,  how- 
ever, is  of  prime  importance  as  a  starting  point  for  a 
sound  nationwide  program  of  this  nature. 

"The  HOW  program  is  a  cooperative  long-term  movement 
to  enhance  the  sportsman's  image  by  eliminating  from  the 
hunting  field  those  who  fail  to  meet  the  standards  of  true 
sportsmanship.  The  National  Rifle  Association  earnestly  so- 
licits the  support  of  all  sportsmen,  citizens  and  landowners 
in  this  concerted  effort  to  Help  Our  Wildlife." 

The  NRA  is  preparing  a  handy  card  for  noting  and  iden- 
tifying violators.  It  is  to  be  made  available  to  participants 
in  the  program  in  time  for  the  fall  hunting  season. 

The  card  lists  such  data  as  nature  of  violation;  motor 
vehicle  make,  color,  model,  license  and  State,  if  a  vehicle 
is  involved;  sex,  age,  height,  weight,  hair,  eyes,  clothing 
and  identifying  features  of  violators,  location  of  the  violation 
observed,  disposition  of  game  taken  illegally,  and  so  on. 

The  Hunting  and  Conservation  Division  has  prepared  a 
brochure  on  HOW  which  will  give  details,  Division  Director 
Cliff  Morrow  said.  The  brochure  will  outline  the  dangers 
of  poaching,  the  biological  effects  on  wildlife,  the  NRA 
position  on  game  law  violations,  and  what  sportsmen 
hunters  and  citizens  in  general  can  do  to  report  poaching 
and   similar   violations.   (See   Sept.   "American  Rifleman). 

Eventually,  Morrow  said,  the  program  may  be  expanded 
to  include  a  "hotline"  or  central  telephone  number  in  each 
State  which  persons  in  that  State  can  call  free  of  charge 
to  report  violations. 

The  support  of  wildlife,  hunting  and  firearms  organiza- 
tions and  foundations  is  to  be  enlisted,  as  well  as  the  back- 
ing of  NRA-affi Mated  State  Associations  and  Clubs,  and  civic 
organizations.  ^ 

Reprinted  from  the  American  Rifleman,  July  1974. 

NRA  Hunter's  Code  of  Ethics 

1.  I  will  consider  myself  an  invited  guest  of 
the  landowner,  seeking  his  permission,  and 
so  conducting  myself  that  I  may  be  welcome 
in  the  future. 

2.  I  will  obey  the  rules  of  safe  gun  handling 
and  will  courteously  but  firmly  insist  that 
others  who  hunt  with  me  do  the  same. 

3.  I  will  obey  all  game  laws  and  regulations, 
and  will  insist  that  my  companions  do  likewise. 

4.  I  will  do  my  best  to  acquire  those  marks- 
manship and  hunting  skills  which  assure  clean, 
sportsmanlike  kills. 

5.  I  will  support  conservation  efforts  which 
can  assure  good  hunting  for  future  generations 
of  America. 

6.  I  will  pass  along  to  younger  hunters  the 
attitudes  and  skills  essential  for  a  true  out- 
door sportsman. 
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Good  News  for  Artists 

And  for  those  who  like  good  wildlife  art.  The  Wake  County  Wildlife  and 
Sportsman's  Club  again  this  year  is  conducting  a  Wildlife  Art  Exhibit  at  the 
North  Hills  Shopping  Center  in  Raleigh.  The  dates  are  December  5,  6,  and  7, 
during  the  hours  which  the  mall  is  open.  The  public  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  any  pieces  that  are  for  sale. 

Bad  News  for  Photographers 

Actually  not  all  bad.  Wildlife  Photographers  are  urged  to  display  their 
photos  at  the  above  exhibit  too.  The  bad  news  is  that  "Wildlife"  magazine 
has  temporarily  discontinued  the  wildlife  photography  contest.  Perhaps  we'll 
reinstate  it  at  a  later  date. 

Motion  Picture  Loan  Library 

Effective  October  1,  the  Wildlife  Commission  has  found  it  necessary  to 
discontinue  its  free  loan  service  for  motion  pictures  to  the  public. 
Distribution  will  be  limited  to  Commission  personnel  and  wildlife  clubs,  for 
use  at  meetings. 

More  Hunting 

November  ushers  in  additional  hunting  seasons:  most  of  the  western  North 
Carolina  counties  open  the  deer  season  November  25  (check  your  regulations 
for  duration  of  season  in  your  area) .  And  rabbit  and  quail  hunters  begin  their 
hunting  November  23,  statewide. 

Cold  Water  May  Mean  Trouble 

Boaters  are  again  reminded  to  use  extra  caution  during  cold  weather  to 
avoid  being  spilled  in  winter  waters.  Exposure  is  often  the  cause  of  boating 
accident  fatalities  from  now  through  early  spring. 

Deer  Hunting  Tree  Stands 

Deer  hunters  hunting  on  Game  Lands  are  reminded  that  "It  shall  be 
unlawful  to  erect  or  to  occupy,  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  any  tree  stand  or 
platform  attached  by  nails,  screws,  bolts,  or  wire  to  a  living  tree  on  any  game 
land  ..."  Portable  stands  which  are  completely  removed,  leaving  no  metal 
parts  in  or  attached  to  the  tree  can  be  used. 
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Protect  Your  Camera 


by  Dwight  L.  Peterson 
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friend  and  I  were  about  five  miles  up-river 
from  our  parked  car  when  we  first  noticed  the  loom- 
ing black  cloud  in  the  western  sky.  A  brilliant  flash 
split  through  the  blackness.  Almost  instantaneously 
there  was  a  rumbling  like  the  stomach  of  a  hungry 
monster.  Within  seconds  the  outboard  roared  and 
we  were  slicing  the  waves  that  were  now  being  creat- 
ed by  the  rising  winds  of  the  approaching  storm. 
Sitting  out  a  nice,  slow,  unexpected  summer  shower 
while  fishing  is  one  thing.  But  sit  out  an  unexpected 
electrical  storm  .  .  .?  Never! !  That's  a  feat  for  the 
foolish. 

The  waves  on  the  river  seemed  to  grow  higher  as 
we  swiftly  rounded  each  bend.  Spray  exploded  from 
the  boat  bow  and  dampened  our  skin  and  clothing. 
The  brilliant  streaks  in  the  blackness  danced  closer 
overhead.  The  weatherman  had  been  wrong.  This  was 
not  the  beautiful  Saturday  he  had  promised.  Large, 
scattered  drops  of  rain  began  to  fall  and  the  car 
seemed  50  miles  away.  It  was  then  I  glanced  at  my 
gadget  bag  containing  my  camera  and  camera  ac- 
cessories. It  was  on  top  of  my  tackle  box.  What  should 
I  do?  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  The  gadget  bag 
would  surely  wet  through  if  that  cloud  dumped  all 
the  water  it  appeared  to  be  holding.  The  inevitable 
thought  was  that  my  equipment  would  be  ruined. 
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Camera,  exposure  meter,  several  types  of  lenses,  film, 
everything. 

My  eyes  quickly  darted  from  one  object  to  another 
in  the  boat.  The  minnow  bucket  might  be  the  solu- 
tion. I  rapidly  dumped  its  contents  and  placed  it  over 
the  gadget  bag.  The  fit  was  not  very  good,  but  as  luck 
would  have  it,  the  bucket  protected  the  equipment 
sufficiently  and  soon  it  was  safely  in  the  car. 

I  usually  take  my  camera  equipment  on  all  my 
outdoor  trips;  fishing,  hunting,  hiking,  camping  and 
other  activities.  But  this  trip  had  taught  me  some- 
thing. I  needed  something  more  protective  than  a 
canvas  or  leather  gadget  bag.  Of  course,  these  are 
necessary  items,  especially  on  trips  such  as  back 
packing,  when  you  carry  the  barest  essentials.  And, 
too,  plastic  bags  can  be  used  to  protect  camera 
equipment  from  damaging  moisture.  But  I  needed 
something  more  while  on  a  boat  or  other  similar 
occasions.  Something  large  enough,  and  protective 
enough,  to  store  all  my  equipment.  But,  still  compact 
and  convenient. 

During  the  days  that  followed  the  episode  on  the 
river,  I  began  constructing  a  box  type  storage  chest 
that  I  thought  could  be  handled  easily  while  on  a 
boat,  and  one  in  which  I  could  carry  all  my  equipment. 

Briefly,  here  is  how  I  constructed  the  box. 

I  used  %  and  %  inch  exterior  plywood  for  my  ma- 
terial. The  sides  were  cut  from  the  %  inch  material. 
Front,  back,  bottom  and  top  from  %  inch  material. 
Dimensions  of  the  box:  length  —  17  inches;  width  — 
•  continued  on  page  27 

Of  course  custom-made  camera  cases  are  available  to  the 
sportsman-photographer,  but  costs  are  high.  Here  is  a 
substantial,  fairly  lightweight,  protective  camera  box  that 
you  can  make  and  be  proud  of.  Perhaps  you'll  want  to  add 
modifications  of  your  own. 
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The  Fall  of  the  Year? 


Unplanned  Egress 

by 

Richard  E.  Clapp,  Jr. 

Horse  Shoe 

Sports  Afield  series  "This  Happened  To  Me,"  and 
here's  one  I'd  like  to  pass  along  just  for  the  record. 
December  1  would  mark  the  end  of  the  current  deer 
season  in  western  North  Carolina  and  as  chances 
would  have  it,  I  was  intent  on  getting  in  at  least  one 
day  of  bowhunting  before  next  season.  Like  many 
last-minute  plans,  some  common  sense  and  only 
minimal  chances  to  adequately  search  out  new  ranges 
dictated  that  I  return  to  familiar  territory  of  former 
success  in  the  Pink  Beds,  near  Wolf's  Ford  in  the 
old  North  Mills  Management  Area  of  Pisgah  National 
Forest.  As  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  busy  world 
of  ours,  I  had  fully  intended  to  hunt  alone  until  a 
young  friend  of  my  daughter's  had  sent  word  he'd  like 
to  tag  along. 

That  previous  Friday  night  we  made  our  way  some- 
Tree  stands  and  still  hunting  for  deer  go  together.  But  these 
structures  do  present  some  added  cautions.  This  bow  hunter 
is  using  a  lightweight,  portable  seat  type. 
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where  close  to  a  mile  off  the  gravel  road,  in  total 
darkness,  to  set  up  our  portable  tree  stands,  thus 
preventing  disturbing  the  area  any  more  than  possible 
for  the  next  day's  hunt.  Reasonable  care  was  taken 
in  positioning  our  stands  with  most  elements  of  safety 
considered  in  locating  and  climbing  etc.,  except  that 
my  young  companion  had  never  seen  this  particular 
area  or  location  in  daylight.  If  time  or  circumstances 
had  been  critical  in  this  instance,  getting  help  or  re- 
location could  have  been  a  serious  problem  at  best. 

We  were  in  our  stands  well  before  daylight  but 
brisk,  cold  winds  continuing  to  early  afternoon  ap- 
parently limited  most  wildlife  movement  in  the  whole 
area  until  after  two  o'clock.  Only  one  rifle  shot  was 
heard  around  9:00  a.m.  during  the  morning,  with  per- 
haps less  than  a  dozen  total  the  entire  day.  That  is 
except  for  the  usual  lunchtime  target  practice,  which 
presents  a  whole  subject  in  itself. 

We  were  back  in  our  tree  stands  by  12:30  following 
an  early  lunch  encouraged  by  the  chilling  morning 
and  a  warming  sun  which  offered  much  improved 
spirits  and  anticipation  of  potential  afternoon  condi- 
tions. Small  animal  activity  began  almost  immediately 
with  several  common  small  birds  and  the  surprising 
company  of  two  large  pileated  woodpeckers  which 
remained  quite  close  by  for  over  an  hour,  until  another 
hunter  crossed  through  nearby.  An  equally  surprising 
appearance  was  five  gray  squirrels  together,  which 
remained  the  next  hour  and  a  half,  mostly  in  gun- 
shot range.  The  area  this  particular  year  was  com- 
pletely devoid  of  acorn  mast,  located  on  the  cold 
northeastern  shadow  side  of  a  small  ridge  running 
almost  due  SE  to  NW.  Mainly  poplar,  with  thinning 
understory  and  few  hardwoods,  these  were  mostly 
morning  stands  dependent  on  surrounding  hunter 
pressure  and  inviting  seclusion  of  dense  bordering 
laurel. 

Along  about  3:30,  the  next  half  hour  was  occupied 
by  a  fine  healthy  doe  deer,  perhaps  two  years  of  age, 
an  exceptional  animal  and  fine  specimen  which  picked 
its  way  directly  beneath  my  stand,  to  within  easy  ob- 
servation of  my  young  partner.  The  doe  was  still  well 
in  sight  when  another  unlocated  deer  winded  an 
audible  alert  on  the  ridge  behind  us.  This  was  followed 
by  the  distinct  movement  in  the  leaves  of  a  third  deer 
lower  on  the  ridge  at  the  edge  of  the  heavy  laurel, 
uphill. 

It  was  about  4:00  p.m.  In  the  slow,  measured  process 
of  turning  uphill  for  a  shooting  position,  the  upper 
threaded  portion  of  my  swivel  seat  snapped  in  half, 
toppling  me  backward  some  14  feet  or  more  to  the 
ground  below.  I  had  been  facing  downridge  most  of 
the  day  to  avoid  the  glare  of  the  sun  in  my  eyes  and 
otherwise  depending  on  sound  to  alert  me  to  any 
activity  above  me.  Location  on  the  tree  had  caused 
the  platform  of  my  tree  stand  to  tilt  very  slightly 
downward  on  the  ridge  side.  For  this  reason,  in  turn- 
ing upridge,  I  had  leaned  backward  with  some  pres- 
sure against  the  seat  back  to  maintain  better  balance 
while  completing  the  movement  with  just  my  feet. 
Normally,  I  would  have  used  my  free  hand  against 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  in  negotiating  the  turn  to  assure 
safety  but  being  intent  on  minimum  movement  to 
avoid  detection  by  the  deer,  I  neglected  the  added 
caution. 

I  had  no  reason  to  doubt  the  strength  of  the  steel 
platform,  having  demonstrated  it  frequently  with  three 
or  more  persons  bouncing  on  it.  The  seat  arrangement 
was,  however,  questionable,  mainly  due  to  several 
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years  use.  While  otherwise  believed  structurally  sound, 
the  weakening  of  the  pipe  threads  in  the  shear  plane 
had  been  progressive.  Ironically,  a  simple  preventive 
repair  for  just  such  a  possiblility  had  been  figured 
out  during  the  long  morning  hours. 

The  audible  snap  of  the  threads  was  like  a  pistol 
shot.  I  remember  lunging  forward  in  a  grab  for  the 
stand  but  had  already  fallen  out  of  reach.  The  move- 
ment and  resulting  balled-up  position  on  impact  prob- 
ably saved  breaking  my  neck.  I  struck  first  on  my 
closed  fist  still  clutching  my  bow  and  arrow  in  my 
right  hand,  apparently  in  a  rolling  motion,  softening 
the  impact  to  my  upper  arm,  shoulders  and  back.  My 
first  response  was  more  of  complete  surprise  than 
awareness  of  pain  or  injury.  Somewhat  dazed,  I  re- 
member rolling  over  two  or  three  times  only  to  dis- 
cover a  numbness  in  my  back  and  arm.  I  believe  I 
was  more  immediately  alarmed  at  inconvenience  than 
really  frightened  as  my  injuries  became  more  ap- 
parent. There  was  a  lot  of  reassurance  that  my  hunt- 
ing companion  was  close  by.  But  after  my  hollering, 
it  seemed  an  eternity  until  he  got  there  a  few  minutes 
later. 

I  was  hurt  but  I  was  alive,  conscious,  and  most 
things  moved;  I  was  extremely  lucky  and  I  knew  it. 
I  remembered  a  small  aluminum  Cross,  recently  dis- 
tributed by  the  Methodist  Church  in  Hendersonville, 
which  I've  carried  in  my  pocket  ever  since.  I  could 
not  reach  it  but  I  knew  it  was  there. 

My  young  companion  made  me  comfortable  and  we 
talked  over  what  to  do  next.  My  wrist  was  obviously 
broken  but  I  chose  and  even  insisted  on  walking  out 
if  I  could.  Though  the  going  was  slow,  with  my  good 
arm  over  my  partner's  shoulder  we  made  the  car  be- 
fore total  darkness.  We  stopped  briefly  at  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Reporting  Station  at  the  Davidson  River 
hatchery  road  entrance,  to  report  the  incident  as  a 
matter  of  record.  It  was  a  darned  good  feeling  to  have 
known  that  Reporting  Station  was  on  hand,  where 
you  could  find  reliable  help  available  if  it  had  been 
needed,  especially  in  a  hurry.  A  telephone  call  ahead 
had  alerted  my  wife,  the  family  doctor  and  a  special- 
ist who  were  awaiting  my  arrival  at  Margaret  R. 
Pardee  Hospital  in  Hendersonville.  One  rather  dis- 
turbing problem  was  the  refusal  of  the  use  of  a 
private  phone  at  a  small  restaurant  because  the  call 
was  to  be  out  of  the  county.  We  phoned  later  from  a 
service  station. 

I  kept  my  sense  of  humor  I  am  told,  up  through 
my  pants  falling  off  in  the  X-ray  room  at  least.  The 
setting  of  the  bones  in  my  wrist  was  quite  another 
matter.  Seven  days  in  the  hospital  also  left  a  lot  of 
time  for  thinking.  The  accident  had  happened  in  day- 
light, during  warm  weather,  I  had  remained  conscious 
and  was  alive,  and  help  was  immediately  available. 
I  had  fallen  clear  of  a  loose  broadhead  hunting  arrow 
accidently  dropped  sometime  earlier  on  the  same  side 
of  my  stand.  The  ground  sloped  away  from  where  I 
hit,  and  a  thick  carpet  of  leaves  had  cushioned  my 
fall.  Had  the  seat  broken  from  the  position  I'd  been 
facing  most  of  the  day,  my  fall  would  have  been  right 
across  a  large,  old  chestnut  log  and  exposed  root. 

I  was  able  to  walk  out  of  the  woods  and  made  it 
safely  and  without  a  lot  of  pain.  It  was  much  later 
I  learned  my  back  was  also  broken;  a  compression 
fracture  and  chipped  vertebra  in  the  lumbar  area.  To- 
day, I  am  on  my  feet  and  walking  without  active  pain 
or  help.  Since  then,  a  lot  of  very  real  friends  have 
shown  up  that  I  didn't  know  I  had.  That  cross  was 
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also  in  my  pocket  and  I  know  only  too  well  there's 
somewhere  an  important  reason  for  my  still  being 
here.  Many  things  could  have  been  a  lot  different  and 
somebody  upstairs  was  doing  a  lot  of  looking  out  for 
me.  From  this  point  on,  I'll  let  you  draw  your  own 
conclusions. 

There  is  a  further  message  here  I'd  like  to  convey. 
That  is,  besides  repeating  some  simple  common  sense 
suggestions  like  having  a  hunting  companion,  letting 
someone  know  exactly  where  you  are,  having  good 
equipment  and  enough  skill  and  sportsmanship  to 
assure  as  clean  a  game  kill  as  possible.  Whatever  your 
plans,  they  probably  don't  include  accidents.  For  ex- 
ample, the  old  Wildlife  Checking  Stations  were  aban- 
doned for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They  had  served  many 
valuable  purposes.  Perhaps  my  story  reflects  one  good 
reason  for  having  continued  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
I'd  like  to  see  a  lot  of  would-be  sportsmen  offer  some- 
thing more  than  annual  gripes  in  support  of  the  N.  C. 
Wildlife  Resources  Commission.  Another  way  to  get 
the  most  for  your  license  dollar  is  to  take  an  active 
part  in  wildlife  clubs,  public  hearings  and  conserva- 
tion as  a  whole.  That  is,  if  you're  interested  in  a  place 
to  hunt  in  10  years  from  now,  and  want  to  constructive- 
ly preserve  your  sport  and  appreciation  of  the  out-of- 
doors  that  you  and  I  have  been  privileged  to  enjoy.  As 
for  me,  I  hope  future  sportsmen  find  me  back  in  my 
tree  stand  soon  and  perhaps  better  equipped  to  share 
the  responsibility,  with  the  privilege  of  a  lot  more 
things,  for  a  lot  of  years  to  come.  ^ 

No  matter  what  type  of  tree  stand  you  use,  be  careful  and 
also  remember  that  special  regulations  are  in  effect  on 
Game  Lands  pertaining  to  fastening  platforms  to  trees. 
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by 

William  L.  Hamnett 

Director  Emeritus 
North  Carolina  State  Museum  of  Natural  History 


It  is  that  time  of  year  again  when  we  set  ourselves 
to  the  enjoyable  task  of  feeding  the  winter  birds  at 
our  backyard  feeding  stations.  Perhaps  you  are  one 
who  has  not  tried  this  interesting  and  rewarding 
hobby.  Well,  it  is  worth  the  time  and  effort  spent  and 
any  enthusiast  will  encourage  you  to  do  so. 

The  riddle  of  migration  has  not  been  solved.  Yet 
we  know  that  here  in  North  Carolina  we  have  birds 
that  spend  the  spring  and  summer  with  us  but  leave 
in  the  fall  and  are  replaced  by  birds  from  farther 
north  that  spend  the  winter  months  in  our  less  severe 
climate.  And  there  are  resident  birds  that  remain 
throughout  the  year  and  move  very  little.  From  this 
combination  then  we  should  have  a  nice  selection  of 
birds  to  liven  up  the  winter  months  with  activity  and 
pleasure. 

Birds  teach  us  much  about  the  environment. 
Wasn't  the  drive  against  DDT  touched  off  by  obser- 
vations of  bird  populations?  It  is  now  apparent  that 
many  were  quick  to  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land  and 
cover  their  ignorance  with  a  sheet  of  verbosity.  The 
severity  of  winter  and  scarcity  of  available  food  which 
prompts  changes  in  habitats  as  well  as  the  opening 
of  wooded  areas  has  caused  a  dispersal  of  birds  into 
new  areas. 

Whether  we  realize  it  or  not  the  cardinal  as  well 
as  the  mockingbird  is  seen  in  the  New  York  area,  a 
sight  not  seen  three  generations  ago.  And  here  in 
our  state  we  have  the  evening  grosbeak  as  well  as 
the  northern  oriole  more  conspicuous  during  the 
past  decade. 

So  much  for  changes  that  have  occurred.  What 
kind  of  foods  are  eaten  by  birds?  To  attract  the 
creepers  and  woodpeckers  use  animal  food  entirely. 
In  other  words,  suet  and  meat  trimmings.  For  the 
finches  or  seed  eaters,  use  vegetable  food.  Some 
birds  such  as  the  chickadees  and  blue  jays  will  eat 
both. 

SUET:  Suet  or  beef  fat  is  eaten  by  downy  and  red- 
bellied  woodpeckers,  nuthatches,  chicka- 
dees, blue  jays,  mockingbirds,  myrtle 
warblers  and  others. 

SEED  MIXTURE:  A  favorite  with  nearly  all  seed- 
eating  birds,  juncos,  sparrows,  tufted  tit- 
mice, chickadees.  And  if  sunflower  seed  is 
used  alone  a  favorite  of  evening  grosbeak, 
crossbill,  and  titmouse. 

TABLE  SCRAPS:  Bread  crumbs,  nuts,  lettuce, 
potato  skins,  and  pie  crust. 

EXTRA:  Peanut  butter,  canned  dog  food,  orange 
and  apple  halves,  and  crushed  egg  shells 
(boiled  first). 

There  will  be  some  who  read  this  material  and 


question  the  advisability  of  feeding  birds  as  repeated 
frequency  might  cause  a  bird  to  lose  its  ability  to 
obtain  natural  foods.  This  may  be  true  where  a  per- 
son begins  putting  out  food  too  early  in  the  fall 
thereby  holding  some  birds  back  from  moving  in 
their  accustomed  migration.  This  too  may  add  to  the 
normal  winter  population  a  natural  area  can  ade- 
quately support  and  disaster  results  when  this  ad- 
ditional food  is  withheld  during  a  critical  period.  A 
safeguard  against  this  is  that  when  one  initiates  a 
feeding  program  ne  should  feel  his  responsibility  to 
continue  it.  Winter  feeding  should  begin  in  mid- 
November  and  continue  until  mid-March. 

Just  a  thought  in  passing.  Feeding  stations  should 
be  kept  clean  to  reduce  the  possibility  of  disease 
from  the  unusual  congregation  of  birds  that  they 
attract  from  different  regions  of  the  country. 

After  all  this,  maybe  one  should  question — why 
feed  the  birds?  It's  fun  for  the  bird  watcher,  good 
for  the  birds  and  there  is  a  chance  of  attracting  rare 
birds.  Look  out  for  the  house  finch,  pine  siskin, 
northern  oriole,  crossbill  and  even  a  redpoll.  From 
the  day  to  day  pleasure  of  the  company  of  the  nut- 
hatches, titmice,  chickadees,  woodpeckers  and 
juncos,  you  will  begin  to  recognize  personalities 
and  individuals.  For  many  years  we  had  the  same 
myrtle  warbler  return  to  our  feeder  each  winter.  He 
may  have  spent  the  summer  in  New  England  or 
Canada.  Remember  those  who  are  confined  indoors 
for  sickness  or  some  other  reason  gain  a  special 
pleasure  from  observing  birds  attracted  to  a  con- 
venient feeding  station. 

The  feeding  station  does  not  have  to  be  an  elabor- 
ate structure,  only  substantial  and  suitable  for  its 
intended  use.  In  some  of  the  magazines  and  pam- 
phlets each  household  usually  receives  there  will  at 
sometime  or  other  be  a  picture  of  various  feeding 
stations  showing  a  design  you  may  like.  Also  plans 
and  styles  are  in  much  children's  literature.  There  is 
pride  in  building  your  own  and  plans  may  be  obtain- 
ed from  your  county  agriculture  agent's  office, 
scout  headquarters,  or  the  Wildlife  Resources  Com- 
mission. ^ 


•  Falls  overboard  in  the  summer- 
time can  be  hazardous  to  boaters, 
especially  to  non-swimmers,  but  fall- 
ing overboard  in  winter  may  mean 
death  even  to  good  swimmers  as 
well  as  poor  if  one  is  not  quickly 
picked  up  or  reaches  shore. 

Cold  water  survival  studies  have 
shown  that  a  lightly  clothed  man 
will  not  live  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes in  32  °F  water.  The  sinking  of 
the  Titanic  in  1912  provided  a  dra- 
matic example,  in  that  not  one  of 
the  1,489  persons  immersed  in  the 
32 °F  water  was  alive  when  rescue 
vessels  arrived  one  hour  and  fifty 
minutes  after  sinking,  whereas  al- 
most all  the  people  in  boats  were 
alive. 

A  person  finding  himself  in 
freezing  water  should  concentrate 
on  conserving  all  the  energy  he 
possibly  can.  This  means  no  thrash- 
ing around,  panic  swimming,  or 
struggling  to  remove  boots  and 
clothing.  Unless  an  article  of  cloth- 
ing is  heavy  enough  to  cause  one 
to  sink,  it  should  not  be  discard- 
ed. Water  will  be  trapped  between 
one's  clothes  and  body  and  a  "wet 
suit"  effect  will  occur.  If  one 
thrashes  or  moves  about,  this  warm- 
er water  will  be  replaced  with  cold- 
er water  and  lead  to  a  further  cool- 
ing of  the  body. 

Personal  flotation  devices  design- 
ed to  keep  an  unconscious  person's 
face  out  of  water  can  be  a  true  life 
saver.  Besides  providing  buoyancy 
for  the  individual  and  allowing  him 
to  conserve  energy  (heat)  by  not 
having  to  swim  to  support  himself 
in  the  water,  it  will  keep  his  head 
out  of  the  water  when  he  is  gasping 
for  breath,  which  will  automatically 
follow  immersion  in  cold  water. 

After  spending  some  time  in  the 
water,  a  person  may  gradually  find 
himself  slipping  into  hypothermia. 
Hypothermia  is  a  word  used  to  de- 


scribe the  rapid,  progressive  mental 
and  physical  collapse  accompanying 
the  chilling  of  the  inner  core  of  the 
human  body.  A  person  suffering 
from  hypothermia,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  exhaustion  or  expo- 
sure, will  begin  to  have  uncontrol- 
lable fits  of  shivering,  slow  speech 
and  movements,  memory  lapses,  im- 
mobility, drowsiness,  apparent  ex- 
haustion, and  loss  of  consciousness. 
A  personal  flotation  device  may 
keep  a  person  alive  through  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  cold  water  immersion, 
but  if  a  person  is  not  quickly  re- 
moved from  the  water  and  treated 
for  hypothermia,  death  is  certain. 

A  cold  water  survival  study  con- 
ducted by  Dr.  W.  R.  Keatinge  and 
reported  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  in  1969  concluded  that 
death  may  come  more  rapidly  be- 
cause of  respiratory  distress  and 
possibly  even  heart  attack.  Dr. 
Keatinge  undertook  his  study  to 
try  to  explain  why  good  swimmers 
may  suddenly  drown  in  cold  water. 
One  case  in  particular  that  was 
studied  was  that  of  a  good  swim- 
mer aged  twenty  years  who  dis- 
appeared within  five  minutes  when 
trying  to  swim  fifty  yards  to  shore 
from  a  dinghy  which  had  overturn- 
ed in  the  calm  but  cold  (50°F) 
water  of  a  reservoir. 

In  Dr.  Keatlnge's  experiment, 
four  men  who  considered  them- 
selves fit  and  good  swimmers,  were 
immersed  fully  clothed  in  water  of 
74  °F.  All  but  one  were  able  to 
swim  for  more  than  twelve  minutes 
without  any  difficulty;  the  thinnest 
man  was  forced  to  stop  after  eight 
minutes  because  of  exhaustion. 
Three  weeks  later  the  same  four 
men  were  immersed  fully  clothed 
in  water  of  40  °F.  The  two  fatter 
swimmers  were  able  to  swim  for 
approximately  ten  minutes  before 
they  were  forced  to  leave  the  pool. 


When  panic  takes  over  in  situations 
like  this,  you  multiply  your  problems. 
Relax,  retain  your  natural  buoyancy. 

Of  the  two  thinner  men,  one  swam 
for  two  and  one-half  minutes  before 
he  floundered,  swallowed  water, 
and  required  help  to  leave  the  pool. 
The  other  man  suddenly  stopped 
swimming  and  sank  after  only  one 
and  a  half  minutes  without  making 
any  attempt  to  reach  the  side  of 
the  pool,  only  a  yard  away.  He  was 
rescued  with  the  aid  of  the  rope 
which  all  the  subjects  had  around 
their  waists.1 

While  in  the  cold  water  all  men 
hyperventilated  uncontrollably,  but 
the  fatter  two  men  were  able  to 
keep  swimming  during  this  phase 
because  their  greater  buoyancy  re- 
quired less  effort  for  them  to  stay 
afloat.  They  would  not  have  been 
able  to  survive  as  long  as  they  did 
even  in  a  moderately  choppy  sea, 
when  the  combination  of  water 
washing  in  the  face  with  the  inevi- 
table respiratory  distress  could 
lead  to  drowning  in  a  very  short 
time  indeed. 

Again,  prevention  is  the  key  word 
here.  Don't  take  chances  that  may 
lead  to  being  thrown  or  falling 
overboard.  Be  extra  careful  when 
standing  or  moving  around  in  a 
boat.  Wear  a  personal  flotation  de- 
vice designed  to  keep  your  head 
above  water.  Many  winter  boaters 
wear  a  skin  diver's  wet  suit  under 
their  clothes.  The  wet  suit  will  pro- 
vide buoyancy  and  will  insulate  a 
person  from  the  cold  water  should 
one  fall  overboard.  And  as  a  final 
point,  avoid  boating  by  yourself  or 
away  from  other  boats  which  could 
provide  assistance  in  case  of  an 
emergency.  ^ 


JMedical  Journal  of  Australia,  Vol. 
V.,  Part  1,  1969,  March  29,  1969. 
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not  speaking  of  playing 
hooky.  What  I'm  talking  about  is 
using  a  highly  effective  method  for 
shooting  ducks  that  was  perfected 
prior  to  the  market  hunting  days 
of  the  last  century.  "Laying  out" 
involves  using  a  very  shallow  draft, 
broad-beamed,  decked  boat  that 
lowers  the  hunter's  profile  so  in- 
coming fowl  do  not  detect  him. 

When  a  gunner  thinks  of  laying 
out  boats,  he  is  likely  to  think  of 
the  Barnegat  Bay  Sneakbox.  This 
world  famous  craft  had  its  origin 
in  the  Barnegat  Bay,  New  Jersey 
coastal  area  and  is  generally  rec- 


by  John  Crew 

Photos  by  the  Author 

ognized  as  the  ultimate  ducking 
craft.  These  craft  are  generally  12 
to  14  feet  in  length  and  have  a 
beam  of  approximately  four  feet. 
They  are  round  bottomed  with  a 
slightly  rounded  deck  rising  a  little 
above  waterline.  A  hatch  is  amid- 
ship  and  has  a  cover  that  can  be 
locked  in  place  for  stowing  duffle, 
decoys  or  gear.  Generally  the  sneak- 
box or  lay-out  boat  is  an  excellent 
seaboat  and  can  ride  out  a  very 
heavy  blow. 

To  hunt  from  a  lay-out  boat,  you 
lie  out  flat  on  your  back  under  the 
craft's  deck.  The  old  timers  who 


hunted  these  boats  used  a  piece  of 
canvas  as  a  blanket  in  bad  weather. 
In  a  lay-out  boat  the  gunner  stays 
dry,  warm  and  out  of  the  wind.  By 
sitting  up  with  your  elbows  on  the 
deck  you  can  see  for  miles.  A  lot 
of  hunters  don't  like  to  shoot  sit- 
ting down,  as  you  must  from  a 
lay-out  boat;  however,  these  craft 
made  ducking  considerably  easier. 
Although  these  boats  were  design- 
ed for  coastal  shooting  they  work 
equally  well  on  inland  fresh  water. 

These  boats  can  be  hidden  in  a 
ditch  or  dug  into  a  sandbar  or 
shoreline  and  they  become  almost 
invisible.  Where  permanent  blinds 
do  not  exist  the  lay-out  boat  is  at 
its  best.  The  gunner  sets  out  his 
decoys,  pulls  the  boat  among  the 
reeds,  grasses  it  down  and  awaits 
the  dawn.  Gone  is  the  dependency 
upon  permanent  blinds.  Blinds  de- 
stroyed because  of  jealousy  or  bad 
weather,  and  fees  or  landowner  per- 
mission are  no  longer  headaches. 
For  hunting  diving  ducks  the  lay- 
out boat  may  be  painted  a  neutral 
color  and  anchored  in  a  bay  or 
sound  far  from  land  and  among  the 
decoys.  When  using  this  method  a 
tender  boat  is  necessary  to  pick  up 
the  downed  fowl  and  as  a  safety 
factor  in  case  of  bad  weather.  Plans 
are  available  for  lay-out  boats  from 
various  sources  or  the  gunner  can 
design  his  own  to  meet  his  special- 
ized needs.  These  craft  can  be 
rowed,  motored  or  towed  with  little 
difficulty  and  other  modifications 
can  be  added  as  needed.  If  you 
hunt  several  places  and  can't  invest 
time  and  effort  in  permanent  blinds, 
try  a  lay-out  boat.  They  are  warm, 
dry,  mobile  and  a  very  good  way  of 
taking  your  limit  of  fowl.  ^ 


Hatch  covers  are  in  place  for  transporting.  The  craft's  low  silhouette 
makes  camouflaging  easy.  At  right,  the  rear  hatch  cover  is  removed, 
and  the  hunter  is  out  of  sight.  The  next  move  is  up  to  the  ducks! 


Perquimans  Booting  Access  Area 

The  new  Perquimans  Boating  Ac- 
cess Area  was  completed  and  open- 
ed to  the  public  on  August  30,  1974. 
This  access  area  is  located  at  the 
terminus  of  SR  1319  in  Perquimans 
County  approximately  one  mile 
south  of  Durant's  Neck.  This  new 
facility  provides  public  access  to  the 
excellent  fishing  that  the  Perqui- 
mans River  offers. 

The  access  area  has  two  concrete 
launching  ramps,  boarding  docks 
and  a  gravel  parking  area  and  ac- 
cess road.  A  feature  of  this  area  is 
the  295  foot  long  rock  jetty  that 
was  constructed  to  provide  a  four 


foot  deep  protected  channel  into 
the  river. 

With  the  completion  of  this  area, 
the  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
operates  116  public  boating  access 
areas  throughout  the  state.  There 
are  literally  boating  access  areas 
from  Manteo  to  Murphy. 

Needs  Turkey  Beard 

Dear  Sir: 

I  read,  with  considerable  interest, 
the  article  on  page  25  of  the  recent 
issue  of  Wildlife  in  North  Carolina, 
about  the  "Odd  Turkey."  I  am  a 
former  Commissioner  of  our  Iowa 
State  Conservation  Commission, 
and  was  instrumental  in  making 
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our  first  stocking  of  wild  turkeys 
in  the  State.  We  now  have  an  ex- 
cellent wild  turkey  population,  par- 
ticularly in  the  rough,  southern 
areas  of  our  State. 

I  have  tried,  for  sometime,  to 
secure  a  turkey  beard.  We  have 
a  draw  for  our  turkey  hunting  per- 
mits here.  I  have  not  been  success- 
ful in  the  draw,  and  since  the  take 
of  our  turkeys  is  quite  small,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure 
a  turkey  beard  from  a  wild  turkey 
taken  here  in  Iowa.  I  was  wonder- 
ing if  there  would  be  any  chance 
for  me  to  procure  a  turkey  beard 
through  your  facilities.  Mr.  Wayne 
Bailey,  who  apparently  authored 
the  little  story  about  "Odd  Turkey" 
might  also  be  a  source  of  one  of 
these  beards.  I,  of  course,  will  be 
pleased  to  pay  some  reasonable 
amount  for  the  turkey  beard,  and 
anything  that  you  or  your  associ- 
ates would  suggest  would  be  in 
order  with  me.  Thanks  so  much 
for  your  help.  I  am  looking  forward 
to  hearing  from  you. 

Sherry  R.  Fisher, 

Chairman 

J.  N.  Darling  Foundation,  Inc. 

610  Fleming  Bldg. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

Groundhogs 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  the  publication  of  my  ar- 
ticle "Groundhogs  in  North  Caro- 
lina" in  the  July,  1974,  Wildlife  in 
North  Carolina,  I  have  learned  in- 
directly from  wildlife  protectors,  of 
small  groundhog  populations  living 
in  both  Guilford  and  Randolph 
counties. 

I  am  sorry  this  new  information 
outdates  the  range  map  (included 
in  the  article)  so  soon.  One  of  our 
failings  in  wildlife  management  is 
that  we  do  not  teach  our  animals 
to  read  maps.  At  least  this  way  we 
have  the  fun  of  trying  to  keep  up 
with  them! 

Sarah  S.  Robinson 
Raleigh 
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About  The  Cover 

•  The  yellowlegs  which  I  submit- 
ted for  judging  was  carved  the  first 
week  of  September  1973  and  was 
first  entered  in  the  Midwest  Decoy 
Contest  later  that  month  along  with 
other  works.  I  did  not  win  there 
but  I  was  determined  to  try  other 
shows  because  I  thought  it  was 
pretty  good.  It  is  carved  from  pine 
and  painted  with  acrylics.  The 
painting  was  done  by  my  20-year 
old  son,  Wayne.  We  have  worked 
as  a  father-son  team  for  the  past 
four  years. 

The  yellowlegs,  as  you  know, 
were  abundant  along  the  North 
Carolina  coastline  at  one  time  but 
like  most  of  our  beautiful  shore- 
birds,  they  are  becoming  very 
scarce.  Still  they  seem  to  fascinate 
me  each  time  I  see  a  flock  relaxing 
in  a  canal  leading  from  the  main- 
land to  the  island  where  I  live.  The 
pose  of  this  carving  was  observed 
from  a  distance  through  binoculars 
for  several  minutes  before  I  made 
my  mind  up  to  try  carving  it.  They 
are  my  favorite  subjects.  To  date 
I  have  carved  approximately  500  in 
the  last  four  years.  This  is  my  best. 

I  charge  $65.00  for  yellowlegs  in 
this  pose  and  would  be  delighted 
to  receive  orders  if  anyone  is  in- 
terested. Prices  of  other  carvings 
on  request. 

Curtis  Waterfield,  Knotts  Island 

Outdoor  Books  Reviewed 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
veritable  deluge  of  books  on  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  related  subjects. 
And  now  the  duck  hunter  is  having 
his  day.  This  magazine  has  carried 
reviews  of  two  recent  photographic 
essays  on  waterfowl.  Now  come  the 
textbooks  on  duck  hunting.  The 
North  American  Waterfowler,  writ- 
ten by  Paul  S.  Bernson  and  publish- 
ed in  1972  by  the  Salisbury  Press  of 
Seattle,  Washington,  is  a  classic 
"how-to"  text.  The  print  is  unusu- 
ally clear,  and  the  method  of  writ- 
ing might  be  described  as  staccato. 
Each  section  is  short,  clear  and  to 
the  point.  Photographs  are  excellent 
and  all  aspects  of  duck  and  goose 
hunting  are  covered.  Since  the  au- 
thor is  a  highly  successful  insur- 
ance salesman  who  manages  a  duck 
hunting  club  as  a  sideline  (or  is  it 
the  other  way  around?)  in  the 
Washington  State  area,  the  Tar 
Heel  reader  will  search  in  vain  for 
names  such  as  Mattamuskeet,  Cur- 
rituck and  the  like.  But  basic  facts 
are  all  here  and  for  the  reader  who 
prefers  short  and  sweet  paragraphs, 
the  book  is  recommended. 


Moving  on  to  a  post-graduate 
course  in  wildfowling,  we  find 
Modern  Waterfowling  by  John  0. 
Cartier  (New  York,  St.  Martin's 
Press  1974).  The  author  is  the  mid- 
west field  editor  for  Outdoor  Life 
and  lives  in  Michigan.  Again,  refer- 
ences to  areas  familiar  to  us  are 
hard  to  find.  The  author  writes 
from  forty  years  of  duck  hunting 
experience.  Apparently  it  was  time 
well  spent.  His  observations  and 
notes  cast  light  on  waterfowl  be- 
havior in  great  detail.  Every  fact 
of  every  type  of  duck  hunting  is 
explored  and  even  photography  and 
cookery  come  in  for  their  share 
of  attention.  His  roast  duck  on  a 
spit  is  a  must  for  me  next  year. 
Dogs,  decoys,  guns,  geese,  boots 
and  boats,  I  don't  think  he  left  any- 
thing out.  If  you  think  you  are  an 
accomplished  duck  hunter,  try  this. 
I  think  he  will  teach  you  some- 
thing. Maybe  something  you  just 
plain  forgot. 

R.  Wharton  Gaul,  M.  D. 

"Timberdoodle,"  by  Frank  Wool- 
ner,  $7.95,  Crown  Publishers,  Inc., 
419  Park  Ave.  South  New  York,  NY 
10016. 

The  name  Frank  Woolner  ought 
to  ring  a  bell  with  most  sportsmen, 
Frank  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  fine 
magazine,  SALT  WATER  SPORTS- 
MAN, and  one  of  the  most  know- 
ledgable  saltwater  anglers  around. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  an  earli- 
er upland  shooting  classic  titled 
"Grouse  and  Grouse  Hunting." 

To  some,  the  combination  of  up- 
land shooting  and  saltwater  fishing 
may  seem  a  little  unusual,  but 
Frank  Woolner  is  a  versatile  and 
knowledgable  sportsman — as  much 
at  home  surf  casting  for  stripers 
as  wading  through  a  thicket  in 
search  of  the  elusive  woodcock. 

Unless  I  am  badly  fooled,  his 
newest  book,  "Timberdoodle,"  will 
become  a  classic  alongside  his  mas- 
terpiece on  grouse.  "Timberdoodle" 
is  simply  the  best  hunting  book  to 
cross  my  desk  in  several  years. 
While  reading  it  during  August,  I 
got  the  worst  case  of  off-season 
hunting  fever  I've  had  in  a  long 
time.  I  loaned  it  to  a  buddy,  and 
his  reaction  was  the  same.  The  book 
is  infectious. 

It  is  also  quite  complete.  Woolner 
has  obviously  spent  a  lot  of  time 
hunting  woodcocks.  In  recent  years. 
I  have  spent  as  much  time  hunting 
timberdoodles  as  quail,  and  from 
my  limited  experience,  Woolner's 
advice  is  dead  on  the  money. 

The  book  will  be  a  touchstone 
for  the  expert  timberdoodler  and  a 


bible  for  the  beginner.  There  is  in- 
formation on  when,  where  and  how 
to  hunt.  Woolner  tells  you  what 
to  wear,  what  kind  of  gun  to  use 
and  what  size  shot  to  select.  One 
chapter  is  devoted  to  dogs.  There 
is  also  considerable  biology  here  for 
the  reader  who  wants  to  know 
about  the  habits  of  the  curious 
birds.  The  information  on  migra- 
tory patterns  is  particularly  inter- 
esting. The  chapter  on  woodcock 
recipes  is  worth  the  price  alone 
(I  nearly  starved  to  death  reading 
Chapter  10). 

Woolner  writes  with  a  casual 
charm  that  is  a  pleasure  to  read. 
This  is  not  the  product  of  a  stuffed 
shirt  author  who  takes  malicious 
delight  in  cramming  his  prejudices 
down  the  reader's  throat.  Woolner 
is  just  not  that  kind  of  man,  nor 
is  he  that  kind  of  writer.  He  sug- 
gests; he  doesn't  prophesy. 

The  book  is  rich  in  useful  in- 
formation, but  the  purely  informa- 
tive sections  go  down  easy,  awash 
in  interesting  anecdotes  and  gentle 
humor. 

It  is  unfortunate  —  and  puzzling 
to  me  —  that  there  are  so  few 
woodcock  hunters  in  North  Caro- 
lina, or  the  rest  of  the  mid-south 
for  that  matter.  We've  got  the 
birds,  but  not  the  hunters. 

But  if  southern  quail  hunters 
read  "Timberdoodle,"  they  may 
change.  — Jim  Dean 

"Streams  and  Trails  of  North  Caro- 
lina" 

Available  free  on  request  from  the 
N.  C.  Travel  Development  Section 
P.O.  Box  27687,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611 

There  has  been  quite  an  upswing 
in  the  interest  in  both  hiking  and 
canoeing  in  North  Carolina  of  late. 
And  up  until  now,  much  of  the  in- 
formation on  "where-to"  and  "how- 
to"  has  been  sketchy  and  scattered. 
"Streams  and  Trails"  won't  answer 
all  your  questions  on  these  sub- 
jects, but  it  will  certainly  be  a 
great  help  in  locating  areas  to  enjoy 
these  fast-growing  sports,  and  offer 
many  tips  on  what  you  can  expect 
when  you  get  there. 

Duane  Raver 
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Cameras  are  expensive  and  deserve  to 
be  cared  for.  Although  the  soft  bags 
often  serve  the  need  for  protection,  a 
solid  box  of  some  type  usually  does  a 
better  job  for  the  fisherman  or  hunter 
constantly  on  the  move. 


PHOTO  BY  JOHN  MENEHAN 


Protect  Your  Camera 

•  continued  from  page  19 

ten  and  one  half  inches;  depth  —  eight  inches.  Each 
piece  I  cut,  and  sanded.  When  I  began  fitting  the 
pieces  together,  I  glued  each  joint  with  waterproof 
wood  glue.  Nails  were  few  and  just  large  enough  to 
hold  the  joint  tight.  Then,  I  reworked  the  joints  by 
using  an  electric  drill  and  made  the  joints  tighter 
with  wood  screws. 

By  cutting  narrows  strips  from  the  %  inch  ply- 
wood, I  made  flanges  that  I  secured  to  the  lid-top, 
front  and  sides,  to  keep  water  from  coming  under 
the  edges  during  a  blowing  rain. 

Next,  I  cut  three  strips,  also  from  the  %  inch  ply- 
wood, inches  wide.  One  of  these  I  secured  to  the 
top-back  of  the  lid  to  help  hold  the  four  butt  type 
hinges.  Using  four  eye  type  screws,  I  placed  these, 
two  on  each  side  and  on  each  end,  of  the  strip.  By 
passing  a  cord  through  the  eye  screws,  I  could  tie 
my  tripod  here.  The  other  two  strips  I  secured  across 
and  to  the  bottom  of  the  box.  Front  and  back.  This 
would  allow  water  that  might  get  into  the  boat  to  pass 
underneath  the  box.  For  added  precaution  here,  I 
used  four  (one  on  each  corner)  silent  glide  tips  (the 
type  you  use  on  chair  legs)  to  these  strips  on  the 
bottom.  Although  the  box  should  be  water-tight  at 


the  bottom,  this  was  added  protection. 

Inside  the  box,  I  made  a  hinged,  lid  type  (with 
hook)  compartment  for  my  film  and  other  small  items. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  box,  I  made  an  open, 
spearate  compartment  for  my  various  lenses  —  tele- 
photo,  etc. 

By  cutting  2x2  inch  squares  from  the  %  inch 
plywood,  I  placed  these  just  under  the  front  flanges 
of  the  box  making  a  flush  fit  for  the  hasp  type 
catches  I  used  for  the  lid.  Also,  a  handle  was  added 
to  the  front  for  easier  handling. 

After  the  box  was  complete  and  all  glue  dry,  I 
sanded  it  again  and  wiped  clean  with  a  dry  cloth. 
Marine  deck  and  hull  enamel  paint  was  applied.  Two 
coats.  Extra  paint  was  applied  in  places  where  the 
plywood  tends  to  soak  up  more  paint.  Then,  a  third 
and  final  coat. 

This  is  a  brief  description  of  how  I  constructed 
my  camera  box.  It  has  proved  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
You  may  have  better  and  different  ideas.  Larger, 
smaller,  different  material,  padded  interior  —  any- 
thing to  fit  your  own  need.  But  the  general  idea  is 
protection.  I'm  very  proud  of  my  camera  and  the 
accessories  I  have  purchased  to  accompany  it.  Finan- 
cially speaking,  these  delicate  instruments  are  hard 
to  come  by  and  deserve  good  care.  ^ 
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Long-tailed  Weasel 


A  full-grown  weasel  seldom 
weighs  more  than  a  half- 
pound.  The  back  and  upper 
sides  are  dark  brown,  and 
the  throat  and  belly  are  a 
yellowish  white. 


In  the  northern  part  of  the 
weasel's  range,  the  coat  in 
winter  is  often  white  with  a 
black  tail  tip.  In  North 
Carolina,  the  color  is  usual- 
ly just  a  lighter  brown  dur- 
ing the  winter. 


The  litter  of  4  to  8  young  is  born  in 
April  or  May  in  nest  built  by  the  fe- 
male in  a  pile  of  brush  or  under  some 
rocks.  At  six  weeks  of  age  they  leave 
the  nest  for  short  trips. 


The  weasel  has  few  natural 
enemies,  but  hawks  and 
owls  take  a  few  of  the  weak- 
er or  injured  individuals. 
Snakes  may  capture  the 
young. 
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It  doesn't  take  much  ruffed 
grouse  hunting  before  you  re- 
alize why  they  are  considered 
by  most  biologists  to  be  an 
"underhunted"  game  bird.  The 
terrain  they  prefer  is  pretty 
much  "up  and  down"  and  pre- 
sents the  hunter  with  some 
challenges.  You  have  until 
March  1  to  hunt  this  fine  game 
bird.  Painting  by  Duane  Raver. 
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Wm  IRE,  whether  accidentally 
started  or  deliberately  set,  has  been 
an  important  force  in  the  ecology 
of  the  Southeastern  Coastal  Plain 
for  thousands  of  years.  The  use  of 
fire  in  the  forests  of  the  United 
States  has  come  full  cycle.  Early 
settlers  found  the  Indians  using  fire 
in  the  virgin  pine  stands  and  adopt- 
ed the  practice  themselves  to  keep 
down  brush  for  better  access  and 
hunting,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  brush 
and  timber  so  they  could  farm  the 
land.  This  custom  of  setting  fires, 
plus  careless  wildfires,  left  millions 
of  acres  in  the  South  nonproduc- 
tive. 

The  increasing  wildfire  problem 
caused  many  foresters  to  advocate 
the  exclusion  of  all  fire  from  the 
woods.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
20th  century,  however,  some  point- 
ed out  that  fire  might  have  a  place 
in  the  management  of  longleaf 
pine.  As  early  as  1907,  people  be- 
gan to  use  fire  to  reduce  fuels  on 
the  forest  floor.  Research  and  ex- 
perimental burning  were  begun  in 
the  1930's. 

For  the  past  20  years  prescribed 
fire  has  been  used  as  a  manage- 
ment tool  for  fuel  reduction,  seed- 
bed   preparation,    control    of  un- 


desirable brush  and  tree  species, 
improvement  of  cattle  forage  and 
wildlife  habitat,  tree  disease  con- 
trol and  other  purposes.  Through- 
out the  1960's  and  into  the  1970's 
about  two  and  one  third  million 
acres  of  forest  land  were  prescrib- 
ed burned  each  year. 

By  definition,  prescribed  burning 
is  a  fire  skillfully  applied  to  natur- 
al fuels  in  a  definite  place,  under 
exacting  weather  conditions  for  a 
specific  purpose  to  achieve  certain 
specified  results. 

Most  prescribed  burning  is  done 
in  the  dormant  season  in  the 
months  of  November  through  Feb- 
ruary. Generally  a  prescribed  fire 
is  of  low  intensity  that  consumes 
most  of  the  litter  with  little  or  no 
needle  scorch.  This  fire  top-kills 
hardwood  brush  up  to  one  inch  in 
diameter  depending  on  amount  of 
fuel  available,  wind  speed,  air 
temperature,  fuel  moisture  and 
relative  humidity.  Most  mature 
pines  will  suffer  very  little  dam- 
age from  a  prescribed  burn.  Burn- 
ing time,  place,  size  and  intensity 
are  controlled  in  a  prescribed  fire. 
On  the  other  hand  a  wildfire  often 
burns  at  the  most  disadvantageous 
time  and  location.  Wildfires  often 


kill  mature  pines  and  hardwood 
mast  trees  and  destroy  property. 

Game  that  is  generally  benefited 
by  prescribed  burning  include  deer, 
quail,  rabbit,  turkey  and  dove. 

•  Deer:  Fire  increases  avail- 
ability and  palatabilit}'  of  browse 
by  top-killing  of  hardwood  plants. 
Sprout  regeneration  is  available  to 
deer  for  several  years  following  a 
fire.  This  new  browse  has  a  higher 
protein  and  phosphorus  content  for 
about  three  months  than  the  same 
browse  would  have  had  in  an  un- 
burned  forest.  Grasses  regenerated, 
following  a  prescribed  fire,  were 
shown  to  have  increased  protein 
and  phosphorus  contents  two  to 
three  times  more  than  grasses  in 
unburned  areas.  This  was  also 
limited  to  several  months  in  spring 
following  a  winter  burn.  This  high 
protein  and  phosphorus  forage  is 
available  to  the  deer  herd  at  a  time 
when  does  are  heavy  with  young 
and  into  the  early  nursing  period, 
a  time  when  nutrient  demands  are 
great. 

•  Quail:  Many  biologists  who 
have  made  studies  of  quail  em- 
phasize that  the  habitat  of  the  bob- 
white  -is  formed  by  the  grasses, 
herbs,  legumes  and  shrubs  in  the 
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pine  forests.  The  key  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  bobwhite  is  the  grass- 
land, not  the  forest.  If  properly 
managed  the  pine  forest  can  be 
aesthetically  and  economically 
valuable  in  quail  programs.  Our 
forest  grassland  community  must 
be  recycled,  kept  open  or  park- 
like, otherwise  plant  succession 
would  soon  eliminate  the  park-like 
effect  of  southern  forests. 

They  would  quickly  develop  into 
brush-choked  jungles  and  eventual- 
ly into  hardwood  forests.  In  some 
regions,  such  as  the  Thomasville- 
Tallahassee  red  hill  country  in 
southwest  Georgia  this  change  can 
occur  so  rapidly  on  good  soils  that 
the  grassland  and  its  inhabitants 
disappear  or  are  replaced  in  from 
three  to  six  years  after  fire  ex- 
clusion. Fire  prevents  this  change; 
it  renews  the  grassland,  cleans  up 
waste  and  refuse,  keeps  the  bushes 
pruned,  eliminates  dense  shade  and 
recycles  minerals.  Wild  lespedezas 
that  produce  seeds  relished  by  quail 
are  especially  responsive  to  burn- 
ing. Through  burning,  the  pine 
grassland  is  kept  in  a  youthful 
stage  of  plant  succession  produc- 
tive of  quail  and  other  wildlife. 

The  most  critical  time  in  a  quail's 
life  is  during  mating  and  egg  lay- 
ing periods  and  during  the  first 
few  weeks  as  chicks.  It  is  par- 
ticularly important  that  the  birds 
have  a  diet  high  in  protein,  calcium 
and  phosphate  during  these  peri- 
ods. Generally  a  diet  of  over  20 
percent  protein  is  necessary  for 
quail  to  lay  fertile  eggs.  Stoddard's 
investigations  showed  that  the  hen 
quail's  diet  is  high  in  insects  dur- 
ing the  breeding  period  and  for  the 
first  two  to  three  weeks  the  chick's 
diet  is  practically  all  insects  and 
other  invertebrates.  Studies  con- 
ducted at  the  Tall  Timbers  Re- 
search Station  show  that  the  effect 
of  fire  on  quail  habitat  is  impor- 
tant for  production  of  desirable 
insect  and  other  invertebrate  life 
that  form  basic  protein  foods  of 
the  bobwhite  at  the  breeding  peri- 
od. 

•  Wild  Turkey:  The  wild  turkey 
is  benefited  by  prescribed  burning 
in  ways  similar  to  the  bobwhite. 
Hardwood  stands  and  river  bot- 
toms should  not  be  burned  in  any 
wildlife  burning  program. 

•  Dove:  Prescribed  burning  af- 
fects doves  by  reducing  vegetative 
cover  in  wintertime  thereby  mak- 
ing open-ground  feeding  of  pine 
mast  possible.  It  promotes  the  in- 
crease in  the  development  of 
legumes  and  other  seed  producing 
plants. 
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Used  after  careful  planning  and  under  watchful 
eyes,  fire  can  be  a  useful  tool  to  the  wildlife  man- 
ager. It  is  called  prescribed  burning. 


Wildlife  Commission  foresters 
have  been  doing  prescribed  burn- 
ing on  some  of  the  game  lands  for 
the  past  ten  years.  This  burning  is 
being  done  for  fuel  reduction,  dis- 
ease control,  pine  regeneration  and 
wildlife  habitat  improvement. 
Burning  has  been  done  on  three- 
to  five-year  rotations  on  the  Sand- 
hills Game  Lands  and  two-  to  three- 
years  on  the  Holly  Shelter  Game 
Lands.  This  prescribed  burning 
has  been  done  in  winter  months 
in  pine  stands. 

These  prescribe  burned  areas 
have  been  directly  responsible  for 
stopping  the  spread  of  numerous 
wildfires  and  have  made  control  of 
other  wildfires  much  easier  and 
simpler.  This  is  particularly  true 
where  prescribed  burns  are  con- 
ducted at  intervals  of  three  years 
or  less. 

Last  winter  Commission  per- 
sonnel prescribe  burned  approxi- 
mately 5000  acres  of  the  Sandhills, 
Holly  Shelter  and  Goose  Creek 
Game  Lands.  A  total  of  3450  acres 
was  burned  on  the  Sandhills.  These 
burns  were  made  in  pine  stands 
leaving  stands  of  turkey  oak  out  of 
the  burning  cycle.  A  total  of  72 
blocks  were  burned  on  the  Sand- 
hills with  good  dispersal  over  the 


whole  area.  The  average  block  was 
approximately  48  acres.  All  areas 
show  heavy  use  by  deer.  On  Holly 
Shelter  we  prescribe  burned  1500 
acres  of  longleaf  wiregrass  ridges 
letting  fires  run  into  the  edges  of 
the  bays.  This  new  grass  and  sprout 
growth  is  heavily  used  by  the  deer 
herd. 

Fire  has  always  been  a  part  of 
the  southern  pine  forest.  Wise  ap- 
plication of  prescribed  burning 
techniques  can  maintain  it  in  a 
healthy  condition,  thereby  creating 
a  better  habitat  for  man,  wild 
creatures  and  the  plant  complex 
itself.  ^ 
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■  IS  I  was  unloading  my  gun  and  storing  equipment 
in  the  car  about  7:45  that  December  morning  I  saw 
a  farm  truck  approaching  from  across  the  field. 

"Have  any  luck?"  the  driver  asked  as  he  pulled  up 
beside  me.  "I  heard  the  shooting  and  thought  I'd 
drive  over  and  see  what  it's  all  about.  There  use  to 
be  a  few  squirrels  in  these  woods  but  I  haven't  seen 
any  lately.  How  many  did  you  get?" 

I  opened  my  hunting  coat  and  took  out  a  drake 
mallard  and  two  wood  ducks  I  bagged  that  morning. 

"Ducks!"  he  exclaimed,  "I  had  no  idea  there  were 
any  ducks  in  these  parts.  Why,  that  little  stream 
down  there  hardly  has  enough  water  to  wet  your 
feet." 

The  farmer's  remark  about  the  stream  size  was 
absolutely  correct  but  he  was  quite  wrong  in  his  com- 
ments about  the  fowl.  The  small  stream  that  meand- 
ered through  the  woodland  was  narrow  enough  to 
jump  across,  yet  I  had  been  having  reasonably  good 
duck  shooting  in  the  vicinity  since  the  season  open- 
ed several  weeks  before.  The  reason  was  simple.  In- 
pre-season  scouting  trips  I  had  located  a  beaver 
pond  that  was  fed  by  the  trickle  in  the  stream  and 
no  one  knew  about  it.  Ducks  used  the  pond  as  a 
feeding  and  resting  area  and  the  stream  as  a  fly- 
way.  In  fact  the  farmer,  who  lived  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  was  unaware  of  the  pond's 
existence. 

His  reaction  was  typical  of  many  on  whose  land  I 


hunted  that  year.  Most  landowners  and  hunters  rarely 
scrutinize  the  areas  they  hunt.  By  doing  so  I  had 
located  some  areas  that  few  people  know  about  and 
these  areas  provided  me  shooting  that  others  missed. 
Maps  had  made  the  difference  between  some  good 
shooting  and  none  at  all. 

When  I  moved  to  the  northen  piedmont  a  couple 
of  years  back,  I  was  faced  with  several  duck  hunting 
alternatives:  (1)  Since  the  Piedmont  isn't  known  for 
its  duck  hunting,  I  could  do  as  many  do  and  give 
up  completely  on  duck  hunting;  (2)  I  could  limit  my 
shooting  to  weekend  and  holiday  trips  to  the  coastal 
hunting  grounds;  or  (3)  I  could  explore  the  local 
shooting  possibilities  and  this  hunting,  combined 
with  occasional  trips  to  the  coast,  might  suffice.  I 
chose  the  last  alternative. 

After  deciding  that  I  did  want  to  attempt  duck 
hunting  in  the  Piedmont,  the  real  task  began.  The 
next  question  was  where  to  go.  The  possibilities 
didn't  look  too  promising.  Here  I  was  200  miles  in- 
land from  the  coastal  shooting  areas  in  a  highly 
developed  and  urban  county  with  very  little  major 
surface  water  available  for  duck  hunting. 

After  inquiring  around,  I  found  that  some  limited 
shooting  was  allowed,  for  a  fee  and  on  a  strictly 
controlled  basis,  on  some  municipal  lakes  in  the 
area  and  that  was  about  it.  The  hunting  pressure  on 
these  lakes  was  heavy  and  in  fact  many  local  hunt- 
ers made  weekend  trips  to  more  desirable  eastern 
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hunting  areas  of  the  state  where  the  pressure  was 
not  as  great.  These  hunters  apparently  had  more 
time  and  money  than  I.  In  order  to  get  any  local 
shooting  I  decided  the  most  reasonable  approach 
would  be  to  locate  huntable  areas  that  had  little  pres- 
sure on  them  and  to  hunt  at  times  when  others  would 
not. 

I  had  already  resolved  that  there  were  enough 
waterfowl  in  the  area  to  merit  pursuing  them.  By 
checking  a  map  of  the  Atlantic  Flyway,  I  discovered 
that  a  portion  of  the  south-bound  fowl  cross  the 
northern  piedmont  of  North  Carolina  in  the  vicinity 
where  I  live.  Things  were  looking  a  little  brighter. 

Next  I  obtained  North  Carolina  State  Highway 
Commission  road  maps  of  the  counties  I  planned  to 
hunt.  These  maps  are  available  from  the  State  High- 
way Commission  in  Raleigh  for  a  small  fee  and  show 
all  state  maintained  roads,  both  paved  and  dirt.  In 
addition  they  also  show  surface  water;  lakes,  ponds, 
and  streams.  Although  these  maps  are  not  the  most 
accurate  for  hunting  purposes  they  serve  as  a  base 
map  for  narrowing  down  huntable  areas.  Since  they 
do  show  the  road  location  and  its  proximity  to  water, 
the  hunter  can  explore  many  of  these  areas  by  auto. 

After  studying  these  maps  in  detail,  I  eliminated 
certain  areas  immediately  due  to  development  and 
other  factors.  I  had  now  narrowed  down  my  potential 
huntable  areas  to  15  or  20  generalized  locations. 
These  locations,  however,  were  quite  scattered  and  I 
didn't  relish  the  idea  of  driving  all  over  three  coun- 
ties to  determine  if  the  areas  were  huntable.  A  visit 
to  the  local  county  Agricultural  Department  made  me 
the  owner  of  several  aerial  photos  of  the  areas  I 
was  interested  in.  These  photos  are  at  a  scale  of  one 
inch  equals  400  feet  and  are  taken  during  winter 
months  when  no  leaves  are  on  the  trees  to  obscure 
water  resources. 

These  photos  are  also  available  from  other  sources 
such  as  county  planning  agencies  and  various  utility 
companies.  Although  these  photos  cover  a  relatively 
small  area,  are  expensive  and  don't  mean  too  much 
when  used  by  themselves,  they  are  quite  valuable 
when  used  with  other  maps.  I  also  obtained  a  base 
map  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  topographic 
maps.  From  this  base  map  I  ordered  individual  maps 
of  the  areas  I  wanted  to  hunt.  These  maps,  called 
quads,  show  elevation  by  a  system  of  connected  lines 
called  contour  lines  and  are  extremely  helpful  when 
used  with  county  maps  and  aerial  photos.  Man-made 


Large-scale  county  maps  may  help  in  locating  waterways 
which  offer  duck  hunting  possibilities  (left).  The  chances 
are,  that  flooded  corn  fields  designed  for  waterfowl  (above) 
or  beaver  ponds  are  quite  near  you.  It  may  take  a  bit  of 
scouting  around,  but  it  will  pay  off  in  the  Piedmont. 

features  and  natural  features  are  shown  on  these 
maps  and  these  can  be  used  as  reference  points 
when  in  the  field.  These  maps  are  available  from  the 
Distribution  Section  of  the  Geological  Survey  in 
Arlington,  Virginia  and  cost  around  600  each. 

After  studying  the  aerial  photos,  topographic  maps 
and  county  road  maps,  I  really  began  to  narrow 
down  some  areas.  I  found  that  while  reasonably  ac- 
curate as  far  as  road  location  was  concerned  the 
county  maps  were  often  not  of  a  scale  that  lend 
themselves  to  be  used  for  locating  very  specific 
water  resources.  Often,  too,  the  type  areas  I  was 
looking  for  were  not  included  on  these  maps.  This  is 
where  the  topos  and  aerials  came  into  use. 

I  located  and  marked  several  man-made  irrigation 
ponds  that  could  not  have  been  seen  from  a  casual 
drive  through  the  county,  several  beaver  ponds  that 
showed  little  signs  of  human  activity  in  the  area, 
several  portions  of  streams  and  stream  tributaries 
that  looked  promising  and  larger  bodies  of  water  that 
would  attract  and  hold  ducks  in  the  general  area. 
Indeed  things  were  not  looking  so  bleak  after  all. 
Armed  with  road  maps,  topos  and  aerials,  I  spent 
several  weekends  before  the  season  exploring  on 
the  ground  the  areas  I  had  located  on  the  maps.  After 
explaining  my  methods  of  locating  the  water  areas 
to  the  landowners,  most  were  receptive  to  allowing 
me  to  hunt  on  their  property,  and  in  fact  one  owner 
accompanied  me  on  a  trip  later  on  in  the  season. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  Piedmont  duck 
hunting  that  can  be  made  more  effective  by  the  use 
of  maps.  Float  shooting  on  streams,  jump  shooting 
from  ponds,  decoy  shooting  over  ponds  and  streams 
and  pass  shooting  as  the  fowl  trade  from  their  rest- 
ing areas  to  their  feeding  areas  are  a  few  methods. 
By  using  maps  one  can  be  in  more  isolated  spots 
where  hunting  pressure  is  less.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portant of  all  one  can  save  considerable  hunting  time 
by  not  aimlessly  driving  or  walking  around  in  areas 
that  really  have  no  potential  for  ducks  but  instead 
concentrate  this  time  on  active  hunting  in  areas  that 
do  have  ducking  potential.  Maps  may  not  put  more 
ducks  in  your  freezer,  but  they  will  put  you  in  a 
location  to  get  more  shooting.  ^ 
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FOR  THE 
HUNTER 

by  Edwin  L.  Pearce 


A 


Most  hunting  gear  is  expensive  and  rep- 
resents quite  an  investment  for  most  of  us. 
So  why  not  treat  it  right?  Not  only  will  it 
last  longer,  but  well-maintained  equipment 
offers  far  better  service  during  its  lifetime. 


kRE  you  a  successful  deer 
hunter?  Twenty  out  of  100  deer 
hunters  bag  their  buck  each  year; 
and  of  this  20,  about  13  hunters  (or 
about  13  percent  of  all  deer  hunt- 
ers) are  repeaters  year  after  year. 
These  are  what  I  call  successful 
deer  hunters. 

If  you  fall  into  this  category,  to 
what  do  you  attribute  your  suc- 
cess? Is  it  a  beautiful,  accurate 
rifle,  that  you  really  know  your 
deer  adversary  inside  and  out,  or 
that  you  meticulously  plan  every 
hunt? 

The  consistently  successful  hunt- 
ers give  amazingly  similar  reasons 
for  their  successes.  I  learned  most 
of  these  reasons  by  listening  while 
sitting  around  campfires  and  fire- 
sides in  hunting  clubs  from  Maine 
to  Georgia,  in  Europe  and  in  Asia, 
for  40  years.  The  recounts  of  suc- 
cesses and  failures  are  a  very  def- 
inite part  of  every  hunter's  ex- 
periences for  it's  by  them  that 
knowledge  is  gained. 

I  never  failed  to  marvel  that, 
sooner  or  later,  they  all  agreed 
that  their  equipment,  and  specif- 
ically the  good  condition  of  this 
equipment,  was  of  paramount  im- 
portance— many  times  it  actually 
dictated  their  success  or  failure. 

One  of  the  most  successful  deer 
hunters  I  ever  knew,  Grady  Reeves, 
a  master  plumber  from  Carrollton, 
Georgia,  failed  to  bag  a  trophy 
white-tailed  buck  in  the  Chatta- 
hoochee National  Park  in  north 
Georgia  because,  of  all  things,  a 
broken  shoe  lace.  Sure,  he  was  care- 
ful in  the  maintenance  of  his  hunt- 
ing clothing  and  equipment.  On 
this  occasion,  after  a  long  stalk,  he 
was  caught  in  an  awkward,  crouch- 
ed position  when  this  monster  buck 
first  showed.  He  didn't  dare  stand 
up  or  move  in  any  way  until  the 
buck  trotted  within  50  yards  and 
stopped  broadside  to  him.  He  slip- 


ped  his  safety  off  and  prepared  to 
shoot.  As  he  slowly  raised  his 
rifle,  leaning  forward  in  the  strain- 
ed position,  a  shoe  lace  broke,  just 
as  he  touched  off  the  shot.  It  was 
enough  to  pull  his  aim  off  the  tar- 
get and  a  clean  miss;  otherwise 
Grady  just  didn't  miss! 

There  was  the  case  of  a  very 
prominent  young  baseball  player 
whose  meteoric  career  was  abrupt- 
ly terminated  when  a  loose  spike 
resulted  in  a  poor  slide  and  a 
broken  ankle.  Still  another  instance 
of  equipment  failure  occurred 
when  one  of  the  lesser  lights  on 
the  pro  golf  tour  was  having  a 
hot  final  round  with  a  $40,000  first 
prize  hanging  in  the  balance.  He 
flubbed  his  chance  because  of  run- 
down spikes  in  his  shoes.  His  foot 
slipped  and  he  shanked  a  2-iron 
on  the  72nd  hole  to  lose  by  one 
stroke. 

The  reasoning  of  the  successful 
hunters  centers  around  the  fact 
that,  no  matter  how  accomplished 
they  themselves  become  as  hunt- 
ers, their  efforts  couldn't  result  in 
bagging  a  deer  unless  they  had 
good  equipment  in  a  serviceable 
condition  at  the  time  they  needed 
it. 

In  many  other  sports  improperly 
maintained  or  unsuitable  equip- 
ment results  in  poor  performance 
of  the  players,  but  in  deer  hunting, 
it  results  not  only  in  the  failure 
to  bag  the  game  but  also  can  result 
in  a  very  definite  danger  to  him. 
Deaths  claim  hunters  each  year 
from  clogged  gun  barrels,  injuries 
result  from  blistered  heels,  frost- 
bitten or  frozen  fingers,  and  get- 
ting lost  in  the  woods. 

Once  the  hunter  has  acquired 
and  learned  to  use  the  necessary 
equipment,  he's  inclined  to  take  it 
for  granted  by  giving  it  a  cursory 
going  over  during  the  off-season 
and  letting  it  go  at  that.  But  not 


the  really  successful  hunters! 

Their  advice  is  never  to  pro- 
crastinate on  this  maintenance. 
They  stress  that  it  isn't  sufficient 
to  do  it  only  during  the  so-called 
off  season,  that  it  must  be  a  con- 
tinuous action. 

Your  properly  fitted  guns,  cloth- 
ing and  footwear  plus  the  needed 
accessories  are  a  "must"  ally  on  all 
your  hunts.  They  suffer  hard  usage 
and  equally  as  important  as  their 
acquisition  is  their  maintenance 
and  replacement  to  insure  service- 
ability and  availability  at  all  times. 
Believe  me,  when  you're  10  miles 
from  nowhere  and  find  that  you're 
lost,  a  belt  loop  parted,  you  forgot 
your  ammunition  or  to  replace  the 
band  aids  in  your  first  aid  kit  (and 
now  need  them),  it's  nerve-wrack- 
ing. It  certainly  reduces  your  hunt- 
ing efficiency  and  can  turn  what 
otherwise  would  be  an  enjoyable 
and  successful  hunt  into  a  dud. 

Maintenance  of  Clothing 

Maintenance  of  clothing  involves 
checking  and  repairing  (or  replac- 
ing) belt  loops,  buttons,  button 
holes,  zippers,  boot  eyelets,  boot 
laces  and  tears  or  rips.  Many  hunt- 
ers have  replaced  buttons  and  but- 
ton holes  with  zippers  or  two-piece 
metal  fasteners  and  hooks  because 
they  found  them  much  longer  last- 
ing. 

A  handy,  all-purposed  sewing  awl 
quickly  stitches  everything  from 
tough  leather  to  fabrics,  mends 
gun  carrying  cases  and  just  about 
all  hunting  clothes  and  equipment. 
It  comes  with  needles,  waxed 
thread  (in  brown,  black  or  white) 
and  complete  instructions  from  Bill 
Boatman  Co.,  Bainbridge,  Ohio 
45612  and  costs  $2.00.  It'll  do  the 
job  right  and  save  you  lots  of 
money  on  costly  repairs. 

All  hunting  clothing  should  be 
washed  or  dry  cleaned  and  hung 
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Clothing,  gun,  scope  ...  all  must  work 
for  you,  and  they  will  if  you  take  care 
of  them.  Even  your  knife  will  serve 
you  better  if  it  is  kept  clean  and  sharp. 


/ 


out  in  the  air  to  dry.  Mildewed, 
sweat-stained  and  even  dry  cleaned 
clothing  emit  their  own  peculiar 
musty  or  other  odors  which  alert 
deer  to  your  presence.  Don't  forget 
to  re-rainproof  trousers  and  outer 
jackets  once  they've  been  washed 
or  dry  cleaned.  You  can  also  pur- 
chase a  big  16  oz.  can  of  water- 
proof spray  called  "Gard"  from 
Bill  Boatman  Co.,  Bainbridge,  Ohio 
45612  for  $2.25.  It  waterproofs  in 
seconds — boots,  clothing,  sleeping 
bags,  canvas,  raincoats,  jackets 
and  hats. 

If  your  hunting  clothing  has 
been  stained,  it's  usually  safer  to 
have  a  professional  dry  cleaner  re- 
move it.  He  has  the  skill,  the 
special  equipment  and  the  reagents 
to  do  it.  Blood  from  field-dressing 
a  deer  is  the  most  common  stain 
encountered,  and  should  be  remov- 
ed as  soon  as  possible  because  age 


and  heat  cause  it  to  set.  If  you  do 
it  yourself,  sponge  the  stain  with 
cold  water,  rub  soap  or  detergent 
in  the  stain  and  work  it  into  the 
fabric,  rinse  and  finally  sponge 
with  alcohol.  If  this  doesn't  remove 
it,  put  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
on  the  stain  and  repeat  the  treat- 
ment with  detergent.  If  it  still  per- 
sists, use  chlorine  or  peroxide 
bleach. 

Check  your  boot  laces  periodical- 
ly (flat  laces  are  preferable  to 
round)  by  removing  them  from  the 
boots,  waxing  them  and  examining 
the  entire  length  of  the  laces  for 
wear  and  tear.  When  they've  been 
removed  from  the  boots,  replace 
the  boot  eyelets  which  are  loose, 
grommets  or  hooks  which  are 
worn,  etc.  Clean  and  oil  the  boot 
tongues. 

Continually  check  the  fit  of  all 
clothing.  Washing,  dry  cleaning 
and  your  ups  and  downs  in  weight 
can  play  havoc  with  what  was  once 
a  perfect  fit. 

Maintenance  of  Footwear 

Air  your  footwear  by  hanging  it 
upside  down  on  boot  racks  or 
clothes  hangers.  Pay  particular  at- 
tention to  the  drying  and  replace- 
ment of  innersoles  and  warming 
inserts. 

Maintenance  of  Guns 

Your  guns  require  constant  at- 
tention to  avoid  moisture  accumu- 
lation and  rust.  Make  it  a  stand- 
ard practice  to  run  a  patch  through 
each  gun  at  the  end  of  the  hunting 
day.  If  you've  fired  it,  use  cotton 
patches  saturated  with  cleaning 
solvent  and  a  bristle  brush  to  re- 
move shot  residues  and,  if  not,  use 
a  dry  patch  to  remove  moisture  and 
dust  accumulation.  When  storing  a 
gun  for  any  length  of  time,  first 
clean  it  thoroughly  and  lubricate 
it  well.  Check  it  at  least  every  14 
days.  Before  again  using  it,  run  a 
dry  patch  through  to  remove  the 
oil  and  insure  a  clear  barrel. 

There's  a  multi-purpose  aerosol 
spray  called  Handy.can  on  today's 
market  for  use  on  guns.  It  has 
spray  control  for  the  flow  and  each 
can  comes  with  a  detachable  tube 
to  direct  spray  to  hard-to-get-at 
places.  It  lubricates,  prevents  rust- 
ed connections  and  drives  out  mois- 
ture. 

Fill  in  all  chinks  and  cuts  on  the 
gun  stock  with  wood  filler,  sand- 
paper it  smooth  and  apply  varnish 
or  oil  lightly. 

Have  each  gun  checked  annually 
by  a  good  gunsmith.  Make  sure  he 
checks,   among  other  things,  the 


trigger  pull  to  correct  any  variance, 
creep  or  backlash.  Most  hunters  do 
best  with  a  three  and  one-half  to 
four-pound  pull,  but  have  him  ad- 
just it  to  your  liking.  Also  have 
him  again  bore-sight  the  gun  be- 
fore you  again  zero  it  in  and  make 
an  overall  check  concentrating  first 
on  safety  and  then  on  accuracy. 

Maintenance  of  Leather  Items 

Leather  items,  including  boot 
tops,  belts,  gun  carrying  cases, 
slings,  gloves  and  scabbards  often 
wrinkle,  get  torn  or  hard  due  to 
exposure  to  the  elements  and  hard 
usage.  Maintenance  procedures  call 
for  first  cleaning  the  leather  items 
by  scrubbing  them  with  a  mild  de- 
tergent or  soap  and  a  stiff  brush, 
letting  it  dry  in  the  outside  air  and 
finally  applying  oil  by  hand  rub- 
bing. Saddle  soap  (containing  a 
mild  soap  and  neat's-foot  oil),  plain 
neat's-foot  oil  (a  light-yellow  oil 
obtained  by  boiling  the  feet  and 
shinbones  of  cattle)  or  Lexol  (both 
a  cleaner  and  conditioner)  can  be 
used  with  equal  success.  The  leath- 
er absorbs  the  oil  so  you  may  have 
to  apply  more  than  one  coat  and 
persevere  until  the  leather  be- 
comes soft  and  pliable.  Don't  panic 
if  the  leather  turns  dark,  such  a 
change  in  color  doesn't  indicate 
deterioration. 

Maintenance  of  Accessories 

Hunting  accessories  are  many  in 
number  and  vary  widely  in  design 
and  cost.  Initially,  you  should 
have  made  the  decision  as  to  which 
ones  would  be  carried  on  the  hunt 
so  purchases  could  conform  there- 
to as  to  both  size  and  weight.  Also, 
your  selection  should  have  been 
governed  by  need,  personal  prefer- 
ence and  by  their  sturdiness  and 
need  for  little  maintenance.  For  in- 
stance, if  your  pocket  knife  is  of 
high  carbon  steel  which  holds  its 
edge  (the  Gerber  brand  comes 
highly  recommended)  and  has  a 
stainless  steel  pivot  pin  and  holster 
that  won't  rust,  corrode,  loosen  or 
break,  little  maintenance  is  neces- 
sary— just  once  a  year  sharpening 
and  keeping  it  clean. 

Many  accessories  require  no 
maintenance  but  do  require  re- 
placement. Make  it  a  must  to  check 
that  you  did  replace  the  expendable 
items  used  on  the  last  hunt,  items 
such  as  flashlight  batteries,  signal 
flares,  waterproof  matches,  first 
aid  kit  items,  maps,  licenses,  per- 
mits and  ammunition.  And  don't 
forget  to  replace  the  things  you 
used  to  field-dress  a  deer  such  as  a 
•  continued  on  page  27 
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New  Chance  for  New  River 


by  Wallace  Kaufman  and  Jack  Comart 

I  dONG  before  there  was  a  man  on  earth  to  name  a 
river,  the  rains  and  snows  of  several  million  years 
were  falling  on  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  running 
their  steep  slopes,  and  then  flowing  northward  through 
a  winding  river  valley  into  the  Ohio-Mississippi  River 
system.  No  other  river  on  the  continent  flows  so  con- 
sistently northward.  One  of  the  ironies  of  man's  en- 
counters with  nature  is  that  this  unique  and  ancient 
river  is  now  known  to  North  Carolinians  and  Vir- 
ginians as  the  New  River.  Another  irony  is  that  this 
oldest  of  all  rivers,  save  the  Nile,  is  about  to  be  oblit- 
erated by  40,000  acres  of  water  in  two  reservoirs 
rimmed  intermittently  by  expansive  mudflats. 

The  reservoirs  are  to  be  built  by  Appalachian 
Power  Company  in  Virginia  in  order  to  create  pumped 
storage,  hydro-electric  peak  power.  Peak  power  is 
used  only  during  the  day's  short  periods  of  heavy  de- 
mand. Originally  industry  downstream,  in  Charleston, 
West  Virginia,  backed  Appalachian's  plans  because  in 
the  impounded  waters  they  saw  some  relief  from 
pressures  to  install  pollution  abatement  devices  re- 
quired to  save  the  dying  Kanawha  River.  They  ex- 
pected the  lakes  would  be  like  the  tank  of  a  giant 
toilet  bowl,  releasing  clean  water  on  demand  to  flush 
out  the  noxious  pollutants  that  become  lethal  when 
lack  of  rain  and  summer  sun  dry  up  and  slow  down 
the  Kanawha.  Officially  the  "pollution  dilution  so- 
lution" has  been  stricken  from  the  project's  justifica- 
tion. Environmentalists,  however,  feel  that  down- 
stream industry  is  still  banking  quietly  on  the  dilut- 
ing waters. 

Some  3,000  North  Carolinians  and  Virginians  who 
would  be  displaced  by  the  lakes  don't  think  they  ought 
to  have  to  pay  to  create  peak-demand  power  for  a  few 
states  west  of  Virginia.  But  through  nine  years  of 
planning  and  government  inaction,  their  will  to  resist 
Appalachian  Power  has  been  worn  thin,  and  many 
are  saying,  "Let's  get  on  with  the  dam,  get  a  decent 
price  for  our  land  and  our  homes  and  restore  our 
peace  of  mind." 

Without  once  holding  a  public  hearing  in  the 
affected  area,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has 
granted  a  construction  license  to  Appalachian,  effective 
January  2,  1975.  As  families  began  making  plans  to 
abandon  their  homes,  a  great  environmental  and 
political  storm  began  gathering  in  North  Carolina. 
Both  Senators  Helms  and  Ervin  pushed  through  the 
U.  S.  Senate  a  bill  to  delay  the  dam  project  by  having 
a  70-mile  stretch  of  the  New  River  studied  for  in- 
clusion in  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Sys- 
tem. In  their  support  of  the  New  River  neither  Sena- 
tor had  ever  been  so  eloquent  in  praising  an  area's 
landscape  and  environmental  values.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Representative  Wilmer  Mizell  in- 
troduced a  similar  study  bill  and  rallied  behind  him 
almost  the  entire  N.  C.  delegation.  Environmentalists 
who  had  long  been  stymied  in  their  search  for  an  ef- 
fective and  economically  feasible  way  to  save  the 
New  River,  now  saw  in  the  bill  and  its  political  back- 
ing the  vehicle  they  needed.  Inclusion  in  the  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System  would  continue  to  permit 
and  encourage  "as  many  uses  as  are  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  land." 


The  Conservation  Council  of  North  Carolina,  an 
umbrella  group  for  individuals  and  smaller  organiza- 
tions, adopted  the  New  River  as  one  of  five  major 
concerns  for  1974-75.  To  help  local  opponents  and 
potential  victims  of  the  dam  project  gain  statewide 
and  national  recognition  and  publicity  for  this  urgent 
issue,  the  Council,  coordinating  with  the  Northwest 
Environment  Preservation  Committee  and  the  Carolina 
Canoe  Club,  launched  a  weekend  flotilla  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  North  and  South  Forks  of  the  New, 
near  Scottsville  on  October  19.  Some  75  canoeists  and 
recreationalists,  old  and  young,  launched  their  canoes 
and  kayaks  for  a  two-day  trip  north,  possibly  the  last 
big  trip  on  the  scenic  New.  Not  everyone  in  the  area 
looked  upon  their  undertaking  with  joy. 
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Decisions  on  the  fate  of  such  a  magnificent 
river  must  be  made  on  clear  fact,  not  spec- 
ulation or  emotion. 


Some  local  residents  who  came  out  to  watch  the 
launching  felt  that  this  effort  was  the  beginning  of 
yet  another  delay.  Their  acceptance  of  what  they  felt 
would  be  eventual  expulsion  was  reinforced  by  the 
relatively  high  prices  which  the  power  company  was 
offering  for  their  land.  To  them,  Scenic  River  status 
would  only  diminish  the  price  they  could  get  for  their 
land.  For  people  further  upstream  whose  lands 
would  not  be  flooded  but  would  be  along  the  Scenic 
stretch  of  the  New,  federal  intervention  seemed  only 
to  lead  to  new  problems.  Misconceptions  of  Scenic 
River  status  and  a  desire  to  end  the  whole  issue  once 
and  forever  caused  some  residents  to  resent  CCNC's 
efforts.  Others  in  the  area  to  be  inundated  welcomed 
this  last  attempt  to  save  their  homes  and  their  way 
of  life  and  stood  on  the  bridges  to  shout  their  good 
wishes  to  the  flotilla  fighting  its  way  against  the 
frigid  wind. 

The  river's  would-be  protectors  in  the  flotilla  found 
themselves  confused  at  the  degree  of  emotion  and 
misunderstanding  that  seemed  to  have  clouded  what 
they  had  felt  were  very  basic  issues. 

To  help  clear  up  some  of  this  confusion  and  to  try 
to  promote  the  necessary  political  interest  outside  the 
state,  conservationists  have  issued  two  publications 
that  pinpoint  the  pros  .  and  cons  of  both  the  dam 
project  and  the  Scenic  River  study  bill.  The  earliest  of 
these  publications  is  "Issues  of  the  Upper  New  River 
Controversy,"  put  out  by  the  American  Rivers  Con- 
servation Council.  A  more  recent  publication  addressed 
specifically  to  the  fears  that  local  people  have  about 
losing  their  land,  is  the  "New  River  Fact  Sheet"  avail- 
able from  the  Conservation  Council  of  North  Caro- 
lina, prepared  by  an  attorney  for  the  Conservation 
Council  of  North  Carolina  and  available  from  the 
Council  at  P.O.  Box  553,  Carrboro,  N.  C.  27510. 

Unneeded  Electricity 

Environmentalists  see  the  power  project  as  yet  one 
more  instance  of  misguided  and  shortsighted  attempts 
to  solve  the  nation's  energy  and  pollution  problems. 
They  point  out,  for  instance,  that  the  pumped-storage 
reservoir  facility  is  used  to  generate  power  solely  for 
peak  period  use.  In  the  case  of  the  New  River  project 
the  plants  generating  capacity  exceeds  projected  de- 
mand. Finally,  pumped-storage  generation  actually 
uses  more  energy  than  it  creates.  During  slack  times 
it  uses  energy  to  pump  water  from  a  lower  lake  to  a 
higher  lake.  Later  during  peak  demand  the  water  falls 
back  to  the  lower  lake,  turning  turbines  as  it  falls. 
But  for  every  4  units  of  non-peak  time  energy  used 
to  pump  water  uphill,  only  three  units  of  peak-de- 
mand energy  are  created.  Thus  pumped  storage  act- 
ually subsidizes  peak  power  by  putting  excessive 
demands  on  already  overburdened  fossil  fuels.  Econo- 
mists note  that  the  4.3  ratio  at  which  the  plant  con- 
sumes energy  coupled  with  this  project's  extremely 
high  costs  of  about  $500  million  will  lead  to  overall 
increased  electricity  rates  for  the  consumer. 

The  very  need  for  peak-demand  power  itself  has 
come  under  increasing  criticism.  Conservationists  in 
the  past  have  long  advocated  charging  higher  rates 
for  peak  power  than  for  power  at  nonpeak  times,  feel- 
ing this  would  dampen  demand.  John  Sawhill,  former- 
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Smallmouth  bass  fishing  can  be  very  good  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  New  River  (above).  Conservation  Council 
President,  John  Curry,  (left)  and  Pittsboro  attorney  Wade 
Barber  pose  before  the  Washington  Mills  factory  in  Fries, 
Va.,  on  their  fall  canoe  trip. 


ly  head  of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration,  recent- 
ly endorsed  this  idea. 

Disappearing  Farms  and  Jobs 

Not  only  is  the  power  produced  a  wasteful  and 
usually  unnecessary  practice,  say  environmentalists, 
but  the  agricultural  and  social  costs  subsidizing  such 
waste  is  tragic.  Most  of  the  580  families  who  are  being 
displaced  because  of  the  inundation  are  engaged  in 
agriculturally  related  occupations.  Many  others  are 
keeping  their  homes  but  losing  cropland.  Thus,  the 
net  agricultural  loss  based  on  1973  figures  totals  over 
$13.5  million.  One  of  North  Carolina's  quality  food 
producing  areas  will  thus  be  destroyed.  In  comparison 
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the  power  company  says  that  the  hydroelectric  power 
plant  would  save  them  $3  million  annually,  over  the 
cost  of  a  coal  fired  plant.  But  experts  are  quick  to 
point  out  that  a  coal  fired  plant  is  energy  productive 
and  can  be  employed  in  normal  electricial  output 
while  pumped  storage  sits  idle. 

Those  who  say  that  the  power  project  would  create 
jobs  are  rebutted  by  arguments  that  the  jobs  would 
only  be  short-term,  five  to  nine  years,  often  seasonal 
and  skilled.  Those  displaced  by  the  flooding  will  most 
likely  not  be  involved  in  the  project. 

Area  residents  worry  that  scenic  river  status  would 
take  their  land  and  homes  just  as  the  lakes  would.  The 
legalities  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
are  complex  to  the  laymen,  but  the  CCNC  fact  sheet 
provides  the  clarification  that  should  help  local  people 
understand  what  a  scenic  river  would  require.  Specific- 
ally the  act  limits  severely  the  amount  of  land  which 
the  government  may  acquire  and  the  means  by  which 
the  land  may  be  acquired.  Condemnation  may  only  in- 
clude up  to  100  acres  per  mile  of  river,  and  if  the 
government  already  owns  50  percent  of  this  acreage  it 
cannot  condemn  any  land.  If  it  does  not  own  50  per- 
cent, it  may  still  only  condemn  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
land  needed.  The  rest  must  be  acquired  by  mutual 
agreement  between  government  and  landowner.  In 
addition,  the  government  may  seek  to  purchase  up  to 
320  acres  per  mile.  This  too  would  require  an  owner's 
consent.  Since  the  New  River  would  be  either  scenic 
or  recreational,  there  would  be  little  if  any  prohibition 
of  agricultural  uses.  Finally,  much  of  the  land  acquired 
would  be  in  low,  flood-prone  areas  where  there  are 
very  few  homes  or  buildings. 

What  A  Scenic  River  Means 

These  arguments  and  the  obvious  exploitation  of 
North  Carolina  land  for  benefits  in  a  few  states  west 
of  Virginia  were  the  impetus  for  the  Scenic  River 
study  bill.  The  bill  would  not  actually  put  the  New 
River  in  the  category  of  a  Scenic  River  but  would 
delay  all  development  until  the  two-year  study  (amend- 
ed from  the  customary  10-year  study)  is  completed. 
During  this  time  the  appropriate  government  agen- 
cies would  take  part  in  the  decision.  For  the  first  time 
area  residents  would  participate  in  public  hearings  on 
the  fate  of  the  river  and  their  counties.  The  Council 
feels  that  these  people  should  have  the  decisive  voice 
in  the  future  of  the  area. 

Some  opponents  of  the  Scenic  River  classification 
say  that  the  bill  is  just  an  excuse  to  hold  off  the  power 
company.  They  claim  that  the  New  River  area  is  too 
civilized  to  qualify  for  the  national  system.  They  also 
note  that  the  river  is  not  boiling  with  spectacular 
rapids  and  whirlpools  like  some  sections  of  the  Chat- 
tooga to  the  south.  Their  comments  overlook  pro- 
visions in  the  National  System  for  a  variety  of  rivers 
other  than  those  that  are  "wild." 

While  there  are  in  fact  many  road  and  bridge  cross- 
ings and  many  farms  along  the  river,  the  claim  that 
this  disqualifies  it  from  the  national  system  is  in- 
correct. Those  familiar  with  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  point  out  that  it  allows  for  not  only  re- 
mote, untouched  wild  rivers,  but  also  for  moderate 
use  "scenic  rivers  and  heavily  visited  recreational 
rivers."  Along  the  New  River  many  bridges  are  simply 
low  water  bridges  providing  access  to  farmland.  The 
bridges  are  not  spaced  evenly,  one  stretch  of  the  river, 
23.5  miles  long,  has  no  crossings.  The  picturesque 
setting  of  the  New,  flowing  between  grain-raising  bot- 
tom lands  and  grazing  areas  presents  an  outstanding 
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example  of  an  eastern  pastoral  river — a  significant 
addition  to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System. 

The  geology  and  biology  of  the  ancient  New  River 
certainly  offer  some  of  the  finest  educational  and  rec- 
reational "experiences  to  be  found  in  any  river  valley 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  Plant  life  is  a  mixture  of  north- 
ern and  southern  species.  The  diversity  of  species  is 
one  of  the  widest  in  the  nation.  Within  the  river  and 
along  its  banks  wildlife  is  abundant,  including  68 
species  of  fish,  eleven  of  them  listed  as  rare  or  en- 
dangered species.  This  70  mile  section  of  river  fur- 
nishes North  Carolina  with  its  largest  and  highest 
quality  smallmouth  bass  fishery. 

The  reservoir  draw-downs  from  this  type  of  power 
plant  will  create  mudflats  and  heavy  siltation  thus 
eliminating  these  unique  attributes  of  the  New.  In- 
deed the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  in  its  unanimous  support  of  the  bill  to  designate 
the  New  for  study  cites  the  EPA's  statement  that  the 
dam  project  would  eliminate  "a  major  environmental 
resource  of  marked  scenic,  and  recreational  and 
biological  value,  the  upper  New  River,  and  replace  it 
with  a  flatwater  expanse  having  questionable  biolog- 
ical productivity."  The  fine  quality  of  the  water,  classi- 
fied as  "excellent"  by  the  EPA  is  almost  sufficiently 
rare  in  itself  to  justify  preserving  the  river. 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  states,  "certain 
selected  rivers  of  the  Nation  which,  with  their  im- 
mediate environments,  possess  outstanding  remark- 
able scenic,  recreational,  geologic,  fish  and  wildlife, 
historic,  cultural  or  other  similar  values,  shall  be 
preserved  in  free-flowing  condition,  and  that  they  and 
their  immediate  environments  shall  be  protected  for 
the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations." 

Now  Or  Never  For  The  New 

Unless  Congress  acts  before  the  Christmas  recess  to 
study  the  New  River,  Appalachian  Power  will  have 
the  right  to  begin  its  dams.  The  Conservation  Council, 
a  group  of  some  1,000  individuals  and  100  organiza- 
tions, is  one  of  the  few  conservation  groups  that  can 
actively  lobby,  because  it  is  not  tax-deductible.  The 
Council  has  thus  launched  a  last-minute  campaign  to 
round  up  votes  for  the  bill,  now  held  up  in  the  House 
Rules  Committee. 

The  Council  sees  the  national  confusion  about  power 
sources  as  its  main  obstacle  in  winning  congressional 
approval  for  the  study  bill.  But  at  least  in  this  case 
it  feels  the  issues  are  clear  cut.  Figures  show  that 
the  project  is  a  net  energy  loss  even  though  it  may 
be  a  short  term  financial  gain  for  Appalachian  Power. 
If  it  can  get  this  message  across  in  Congress,  it  feels 
that  not  only  the  New  River  will  benefit  but  that  the 
whole  cause  of  sane  solutions  to  the  energy  situation 
will  be  boosted. 

Winning  over  local  people  whose  spirits  have  flag- 
ged or  who  don't  want  a  scenic  river,  will  be  a  more 
difficult  project.  The  Council  recognizes  that  in  many 
cases  landowners  will  have  to  give  up  small  amounts 
of  land  or  some  limited  rights  in  their  land.  But  they 
feel  the  preservation  of  the  valuable  farm  land,  of 
homes  and  of  wildlife  will  more  than  compensate  for 
these  losses.  They  also  point  out  that  the  scenic  river 
will  generate  income  from  simple  and  relatively  non- 
exploitive  tourist  uses. 

Persons  wanting  more  information  on  the  New 
River  or  wishing  to  join  the  Council  in  its  work  can 
contact  the  Conservation  Council  of  N.  C,  P.  O.  Box 
553,  Carrboro,  N.  C.  27510.  ^ 
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Eno  River  Calendar 

The  1975  Eno  River  Calendar,  the  first  year  of  a  bicentennial  two-year 
issue,  is  ready  for  sale.  Filled  with  excellent  photos,  illustrations  and 
numerous  anecdotes  about  the  river,  the  calendar  can  be  ordered  from  Mrs. 
Pamela  Strand,  2511  Vesson  Street,  Durham,  N.  C.  27707.  Cost  is  $3.00  which 
includes  mailing.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  will  go  toward  acquiring  more  land  for 
a  park  along  the  river. 

Free  Wildlife  Planting  Material 

The  Wildlife  Resources  Commission  has  free  wildlife  habitat  plantings  for 
distribution.  Application  forms  for  these  are  available  from  County  SCS 
offices,  County  Extension  offices,  field  biologists,  wildlife  protectors  or 
by  writing  Wildlife  Plantings,  Wildlife  Commission,  325  N.  Salisbury  Street, 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  27611.  Available  are  annual  and  permanent  (perennial)  seed 
mixtures  and  a  limited  supply  of  several  other  types  of  planting  materials. 

Migratory  Birds 

November  27  opened  the  second  part  of  the  duck  season,  and  November  28,  the 
goose  season.  Woodcock  and  Wilson's  Snipe  seasons  open  December  6.  An 
abstract  of  the  migratory  bird  regulations  is  available  by  writing  "Duck 
Regulations,"  Wildlife  Commission,  325  N.  Salisbury  Street,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
27611. 

New  Fishing  Regulations 

Maybe  you  won't  need  them  for  a  while,  but  new  fishing  regulations  go  into 
effect  January  1,  1975,  and  copies  will  be  available  where  you  buy  your 
fishing  license,  which  by  the  way,  expires  December  31. 

Doves  Legal  Again 

Dove  hunters  go  back  into  action  December  14,  with  shooting  hours  from 
noon  until  sunset.  The  second  half  of  the  split  season  ends  on  January  11. 
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by  Steve  Price 

Houston,  Texas 


•  They  enjoy  crayfish,  insects, 
bird  seed  and  Coca-Cola.  They're 
as  much  at  home  in  a  tree  as  any 
squirrel,  can  swim  nearly  as  well 
as  a  fish,  and  will  sleep  on  your 
own  bed  if  you  let  them.  Their  fur 
has  adorned  the  heads  of  men  like 
Daniel  Boone  and  Davy  Crockett 
and  because  of  it,  their  niche  in 
history  is  assured. 

They  are  hunted  throughout  the 
South  with  some  of  the  world's 
most  expensive  dogs,  and  they 
make  excellent  pets  (to  a  point). 
They  are  among  the  animal  king- 


dom's most  intelligent  creatures, 
and  seem  to  be  thriving  even 
though  their  natural  habitat  is 
shrinking  every  day. 

What  is  this  mystery  animal? 
One  that's  known  to  practically 
every  American  in  one  form  or 
another — Procyon  lotor,  the  rac- 
coon. 

I  don't  remember  my  first  rac- 
coon, for  I've  seen  them — or  their 


results — numerous  times  while 
roaming  the  forests  and  swamps 
they  call  home.  One  early  trip  I 
made  to  a  deep  Southern  swamp 
taught  me  an  important  lesson 
about  raccoons.  I  accidentally  left 
a  loaf  of  bread  outside  our  tent 
during  the  night.  The  next  morning 
it  was  unrecognizable,  but  the  tell- 
tale tracks  in  the  soft  earth  told 
us  quite  plainly  who  our  midnight 
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visitors  had  been. 

Raccoons  are  like  that.  They 
have  adapted  extremely  well  to 
humans,  and  as  a  result  the  ani- 
mals are  often  seen  in  camp- 
grounds during  the  evenings  and 
throughout  the  night.  They  are 
nearly  completely  nocturnal,  al- 
though I  have  seen  a  number  of 
them  wandering  boldly  through 
camps  in  the  bright  light  of  day. 


Raccoons  raid  garbage  cans 
with  regularity,  and  seem  to  enjoy 
their  contents  as  well  as  their 
normal  wild  diet  of  crayfish,  min- 
nows, insects,  fruit  and  nuts.  Un- 
fortunately, raccoons  occasionally 
acquire  a  taste  for  chickens  or 
sweet  corn,  and  more  than  one 
farmer  has  had  his  entire  stock 
or  crop  wiped  out  in  a  single  night 
by  a  marauding  raccoon. 


When  this  happens,  the  irate 
farmer  unleashes  his  hounds  and 
loads  his  shotguns,  for  a  raiding 
'coon  often  returns  again  and 
again  to  the  scene  of  his  crimes. 
Just  as  often,  however,  the  hunter 
and  his  dogs  are  led  on  a  wild 
chase  through  some  of  the  rough- 
est country  imaginable  in  the 
black  of  the  night — often  without 
ever  seeing  the  quarry  itself. 
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One  fall  I  made  a  coon  hunting 
trip  with  well-known  Carolina  coon 
hunter  John  Knight.  For  what 
seemed  half  the  night  we  followed 
the  bawling  howls  of  his  blueticks 
on  a  wild  chase  through  briars  and 
brambles  so  thick  a  dog  got  tang- 
led, into  mud  that  sucked  like 
quicksand,  and  around  blown-over 
timber  so  dense  no  chainsaw 
would  ever  dent  it.  We  cut  our 
hands,  ripped  our  trousers  and 
temporarily  lost  one  $750  hound, 
and  never  laid  eyes  on  a  raccoon. 

It  is  this  very  challenge  that 
makes  raccoon  hunting  the  sport 
it  is.  Some  never  shoot  the  ani- 
mal, but  rather,  consider  the  hunt 
ended  when  the  animal  is  finally 
treed  and  they  get  a  glimpse  of 
the  masked  face,  dark  brownish- 
black  fur  and  famous  dark-ringed 


tail. 

Raccoons  make  excellent  pets 
with  some  notable  exceptions. 
They  are  cute,  cuddly,  adaptable 
and  intelligent.  With  care  and 
loving,  they  will  quickly  learn  to 
live  inside  a  home,  to  recognize 
some  commands  much  like  a  dog, 
and  to  raid  the  refrigerator. 
They've  been  observed  opening 
screen  doors,  unscrewing  jar  lids, 
turning  door  knobs,  and  pulling 
corks  from  bottles. 

The  best  pets  are  those  taken 
when  very  young.  They  will  thrive 
on  a  condensed  milk/water/sugar 
combination  as  tiny  babies,  and 
will  nurse  from  a  bottle.  Later  the 
solution  can  be  put  into  a  pan 
where  they  will  lap  it  up.  As  the 
creatures  grow,  the  liquid  diet  can 
be  supplemented  with  natural  food 
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items.  Better  keep  your  refrigera- 
tor locked  and  the  leftovers  off  the 
kitchen  table,  because  these  ras- 
cals are  talented  thieves!  The  cute 
pet  often  becomes  a  not-so-cute 
problem  at  about  10  months.  Be 
prepared  to  release  your  com- 
panion about  then. 

One  story  of  raccoons  tells  of 
the  animal  raiding  a  suet  bag  hung 
outside  for  the  birds.  The  coon 
didn't  rip  the  mesh  bag  apart,  but 
rather  squeezed  it  with  both  paws 
so  the  suet  came  out  like  tooth- 
paste. Other  stories  tell  of  these 
ring-tailed  bandits  unscrewing  the 
lids  of  bird  feeders  to  get  at  the 
sunflower  seeds  inside;  of  popping 
the  tops  off  Coca-Cola  bottles;  and 
of  peeling  grapes. 

Raccoons  do  not  wash  every- 
thing before  they  eat  it,  as  is  often 
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Raccoons  often  make  good  pets  until 
they  become  adults.  These  two  of 
Marilyn  Laguarta's  are  very  gentle. 
They  soon  become  expert  climbers  and 
are  extremely  agile. 
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This  chase  across  a  campground  is  in  play,  but  raccoons 
can  be  swift  when  it  comes  to  escaping-  from  enemies.  They 
are  good  swimmers,  too.  Bright  moonlight  and  a  keen  nose 
brings  a  young  raccoon  to  a  garbage  can  on  a  nightly  raid 
for  food. 
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Raccoons  do  not  always  wash  their  food  before  eating,  al- 
though if  water  is  nearby,  they  may  dabble  it  into  a  mush 
before  it  is  eaten.  Below,  a  "masked  bandit"  prowls  a  stream 
bank  for  any  tidbit  that  he  may  encounter. 
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believed.  If  the  animal  happens  to 
be  near  shallow  water,  it  may  dip 
its  prey  in  before  gulping  it  down. 
But  tests  have  been  made  with 
other  raccoons  by  deliberately 
placing  a  bowl  of  water  near  them 
with  food  beside  it,  and  the  crea- 
tures often  ate  without  washing. 

Raccoons  vary  in  size.  The  aver- 
age is  about  12  inches  at  the 
shoulder  and  30  inches  in  overall 
length.  Normal  weight  is  about  15 
pounds.  Much,  much  larger  ani- 
mals have  been  recorded,  and  the 
heavyweight  champ  is  a  monster 
that  pushed  the  scales  to  just  un- 
der 50  pounds! 

The  animals  are  found  through- 
out the  United  States,  into  Canada 
and  south  into  Mexico.  One  varie- 
ty, the  crab-eating  raccoon  (Proc- 
yon  cancrivorous)  is  found  along 
the  east  coast  of  South  America 
and  is  said  to  eat  crabs.  The  ani- 
mals do  not  hiberate,  except  in 
some  of  the  more  northern  parts 
of  their  range.  Raccoons  den  in 
hollow  trees,  rock  cliffs,  or  even 
holes  in  the  ground.  In  April  or 
May  the  young  are  born,  and  for 
the  first  month  they  will  remain 
with  the  parents  inside  the  nest. 
Their  earliest  forays  out  are  short 
hunting  trips  made  with  a  parent, 
from  which  the  young  soon  grad- 
uate to  march  out  on  their  own. 

Man  and  his  dogs  are  probably 
the  only  enemies  a  mature  rac- 
coon has.  Like  all  wild  animals,  it 
is  ferocious  when  cornered,  and 
will  fight  viciously  if  no  avenue  of 
escape  is  open.  They  have  been 
known  to  lure  trailing  dogs  into 
deep  water  then  climb  on  the  ani- 
mal's head  and  try  to  drown  it 
while  at  the  same  time  clawing  at 
the  dog's  eyes  and  neck. 

Although  I've  never  seen  it, 
many  say  the  raccoon  often  comes 
down  from  the  trees  head  first, 
then  changes  about  and  descends 
the  last  few  yards  tail  first.  This 
is  so  it  can  scoot  right  back  up 
the  tree  if  danger  suddenly  ap- 
pears below. 

With  its  inbred  intelligence, 
it's  a  pretty  safe  bet  the  raccoon 
will  be  around  for  quite  a  while 
to  come.  It  has  constantly  out- 
witted man,  adapted  to  his  push- 
ing civilization,  and  thrived.  And 
there  aren't  many  animals  that 
have  accomplished  that.  ^ 
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by  Jock  Donnelly 

Waterfowl  Biologist 
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UR1NG  waterfowl  seasons  for  the  past  several 
years,  selected  duck  hunters  in  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  have  participated  in  something  called  the 
"Cooperative  Waterfowl  Parts  Collection"  survey. 
These  selected  hunters  have  been  instructed  to  remove 
a  wing  or  tail  from  each  bird  they  shoot  and  mail  it  to 
a  specified  address.  In  North  Carolina,  for  example, 
928  hunters  submitted  731  duck  wings  and  goose  tails 
for  the  1973-74  hunting  season. 

To  many  hunters  this  rather  bizarre  request  is  liken- 
ed to  other  odd  behavioral  traits  associated  with  wild- 
life biologists  such  as  measuring  the  hind  legs  of  deer, 
removing  the  eyeballs  from  dead  rabbits,  the  extract- 
ing of  teeth  from  bear,  etc.,  all  the  while  muttering 
incantations  about  regression  tables,  differential 
vulnerability  and  the  Lincoln  Index. 

Actually,  this  confusing  phraseology  is  only  "shop 
talk"  like  that  in  any  business  while  the  data  collect- 
ing techniques  are  valuable  tools  which  aid  the 
biologist  in  managing  our  wildlife  resources.  In  a 
similar  manner  the  waterfowl  wing  survey  provides 
the  state  and  federal  biologists  with  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  species  composition  of  the  kill  in  each 
state,  the  number  of  young  in  the  fall  flight,  a  check 
on  the  amount  of  pesticides  the  birds  have  picked  up 
and  other  important  measurements  of  the  continen- 
tial  waterfowl  population.  These  data  are  especially 
important  since  waterfowl,  unlike  upland  species,  are 
truly  international  in  character  and  are  protected  by 
international  treaties  with  Canada  and  Mexico.  It  has 
become  quite  apparent  that  we  all  must  contribute  if 
the  sport  of  waterfowling  is  to  survive. 

In  our  case,  North  Carolina  is  part  of  the  Atlantic 
Flyway,  and  the  duck  wings  sent  by  selected  hunters 
are  forwarded  to  the  Patuxent  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  in  Laurel,  Maryland.  Since  the  volume  of 
wings  is  always  large,  a  number  of  experienced 
biologists  from  several  of  the  flyway  states  gather 
each  year  to  help  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  com- 
pile these  data. 


The  Atlantic  Flyway,  of  which  North  Carolina  is  a  part, 
draws  waterfowl  from  as  far  away  as  north-central  Canada 
and  Greenland.  Experienced  biologists  can  determine  many 
things  from  duck  wings  in  addition  to  the  age  of  the  bird. 
Data  derived  from  this  study  will  help  in  developing  further 
waterfowl  management  plans. 
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FIGURE  1.  Geographic  distribution  of  the  North  Carolina 
wood  duck  kill  as  taken  from  wing  collection  data,  1969- 
1973. 

TABLE  I 

Species  Composition  of  North  Carolina  Waterfowl 
Kill  Taken  from  Wing  Collection 
Data  1970-73 


Species 

1973 

1972 

1971 

1970 

Mallard 

13.2% 

18.7% 

13.0% 

13.7% 

Black  Duck 

7.5% 

8.9% 

6.9% 

9.5% 

Gadwall 

1.8% 

2.0% 

1.6% 

2.1% 

Am.  Widgeon 

6.0% 

7.9% 

8.1% 

5.1% 

Green-wing  Teal 

10.0% 

9.2% 

6.1% 

7.8% 

Blue-wing  Teal 

3.0% 

0.3% 

1.2% 

0.3% 

Shoveler 

2.0% 

0.5% 

0.1% 

0.6% 

Pintail 

4.2% 

4.6% 

3.6% 

4.6% 

Wood  Duck 

27.7% 

30.9% 

27.3% 

43.7% 

Redhead 

0.5% 

0.1% 

2.4% 

1.0% 

Canvasback 

0.0% 

0.1% 

2.5% 

0.5% 

G.  Scaup 

0.6% 

1.3% 

1.8% 

1.0% 

L.  Scaup 

1.0% 

2.6% 

7.8% 

0.8% 

Ringneck 

11.2% 

6.0% 

7.3% 

3.5% 

Goldeneye 

0.6% 

0.4% 

0.5% 

0.0% 

Bufflehead 

5.3% 

3.5% 

3.8% 

2.2% 

Ruddy  Duck 

0.5% 

0.5% 

2.0% 

0.8% 

Scoters 

0.2% 

0.8% 

0.6% 

0.0% 

Old  Squaw 

0.6% 

0.1% 

0.1% 

0.0% 

Large  Mergansers 

2.6% 

0.4% 

1.3% 

0.4% 

Hooded  Mergansers 

1.5% 

1.2% 

2.0% 

2.4% 

Totals 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Table  II  Sex  Ratios  of  Immature  and  Adult  Mallards 
in  the  kill  determined  from  Hunting  Season 
Wing  Collections  in  1969-73. 

Males  per  Female 

Age  1969     1970     1971     1972  1973 

Adults  1.3       1.9       2.9       1.3  2.3 

Immatures  0.9      1.1      0.6      1.0  1.0 

Table  III  Age  Ratios  of  Waterfowl  in  the  Kill  Deter- 
mined From  Hunting  Season  Wing  Collec- 
tions 1969-73. 


Immatures  per  Adult 


Species 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 

1973 

Mallards 

0.9 

1.0 

0.5 

0.8 

1.3 

Black  Ducks 

0.8 

1.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

G.W.  Teal 

1.1 

3.3 

1.8 

1.1 

2.0 

Wood  Duck 

1.8 

1.8 

1.0 

1.9 

2.3 

Ringnecks 

2.3 

1.4 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

In  response  to  such  a  request,  Gene  Russ,  Commis- 
sion Wildlife  Biologist  for  District  Four,  and  the 
author,  drove  to  Maryland  early  last  February  where 
a  working  force  of  about  25  biologists  from  seven 
states  had  gathered  to  complete  the  annual  "wing 
bee."  During  the  ensuing  week  over  14,000  wings  com- 
prising 24  species  were  tabulated  as  to  age  and  sex 
and  prepared  for  data  processing.  For  your  infor- 
mation, complete  wing  collection  data  for  the  past  four 
years  are  found  in  Table  I. 

From  these  data  it  is  apparent  that  the  wood  duck 
which  has  averaged  32  percent  of  the  total  kill  over 
the  past  four  years,  continues  to  be  the  number  one 
bird  in  the  waterfowl  hunter's  bag  in  North  Carolina. 
This  is  understandable  since  the  wood  duck  is  North 
Carolina's  major  nesting  species  and  is  commonly 
found  throughout  the  state.  The  six  counties  exhibit- 
ing the  highest  wood  duck  kill  in  recent  years  are 
Robeson,  Washington,  Columbus,  Jones,  Cumberland 
and  Hoke,  in  that  order.  When  these  kill  data  are 
presented  by  region,  they  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
wood  duck  population  is  concentrated  along  the  South 
Carolina  border  in  both  the  Coastal  Plain  and  Pied- 
mont as  expressed  in  Figure  I. 

These  wing  data  also  illustrate  some  of  the  logic 
behind  the  "point  system"  which  is  now  being  used 
to  determine  bag  limits.  For  example,  Table  II  clearly 
shows  a  preponderance  of  male  mallards  in  the  adult 
population  while  the  immature  birds  are  close  to  the 
theoretical  50  percent  males  to  50  percent  females. 
Thus,  the  female  mallard,  who  suffers  a  much  higher 
natural  mortality  than  the  male,  is  a  high  point  bird 
under  the  point  system  while  the  male  has  only  a  ten 
point  value.  The  hen  is  thereby  afforded  additional 
protection  while  the  hunter  receives  increased  harvest 
opportunities. 

One  final  example  of  how  these  data  can  be  used  is 
found  in  Table  III.  These  data  are  concerned  with  age 
ratios  in  the  kill.  These  ratios  are  of  vital  interest  to 
the  waterfowl  biologist.  The  success  of  any  fall  hunt- 
ing season  and  the  species  abundance  in  general  are 
tied  very  closely  to  reproduction  during  the  previous 
nesting  season.  If  reproduction  has  been  good,  a  higher 
percentage  of  the  immatures  rather  than  adult  birds 
should  be  harvested.  Too  many  old  birds  in  the  bag 
may  indicate  a  problem. 

A  recent  example  of  the  use  of  these  age  data  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  Atlantic  brant  population.  In  the 
short  interval  between  the  winters  of  1970-71  and 
1972-73,  the  brant  population  dropped  from  151,000  to 
41,000.  For  this  reason,  the  hunting  season  was  closed. 
This  loss  can  be  attributed  primarily  to  two  years  of 
poor  nesting  success  caused  by  inclement  weather. 
The  number  of  immatures  per  adult  in  1971-72  was 
only  0.14  and  dropped  to  an  alarmingly  low  value  of 
.0008  in  1972-73.  A  comparison  of  these  low  age  ratios 
of  immatures  per  adult  with  the  more  normal  distri- 
bution which  would  exceed  1.0  for  brant,  clearly 
illustrates  the  alarming  extent  of  this  natural  disaster 
to  the  brant  and  brant  hunters  and  points  out  the 
importance  of  these  kinds  of  data  to  the  biologist. 

The  above  examples  illustrate  several  important 
ways  in  which  the  biologist  and  the  hunter  cooperate 
to  manage  our  wildlife  resources.  The  information 
which  you,  the  waterfowl  hunter,  contribute  is  not 
only  necessary  but  vital  in  that  it  actually  helps  to 
perpetuate  the  sport  you  love  so  much.  If  you  are  one 
of  the  waterfowl  hunters  chosen  to  participate  in  the 
1974-75  wing  survey,  please  do  the  best  job  you  can 
and  send  in  those  wings.  ^ 
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The  recreational  potential  of  clean,  flow- 
ing water  is  great.  There's  fishing,  boat- 
ing, even  swimming  in  some  cases.  But  can 
there  be  all  three  or  even  two,  at  the  same 
time  in  the  same  place?  Answers  may  be 
difficult  to  come  by. 


The  Nantahala  River  in  western 
North  Carolina  is  thought  by  many 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  river  in 
the  entire  state.  For  years  the  Nan- 
tahala has  been  the  faithful  wife 
of  the  trout  fisherman.  But  now 
there  is  another  man  in  the  river's 
life,  and  like  a  jealous  husband, 
the  fisherman  is  fighting  for  the 
sole  attention  of  the  river  he  loves. 

Unlike  the  gentle  fisherman  who 
quietly  walks  the  cool  banks  of  the 
river  and  lovingly  fishes  the  still 
pools  and  cool  waters  with  graceful 
casts,  the  new  man  in  the  Nantaha- 
la's  life  loves  the  sporty,  fast  pace 
of  life  and  encounters  with  wild 
rivers  and  thundering  rapids.  He's 
a  new  breed  of  outdoorsman  who 
thrusts  his  canoe  or  kayak  into 
surging  rivers  looking  for  excite- 
ment anywhere  he  can  find  it.  His 
shouts  of  joy  and  laughter  ring  out 
over  the  roar  of  the  water  as"  he 
guides  and  works  his  craft  through 
the  raging  rapids  of  a  spirited  river 
struggling  to  upend  this  man  who 
dares  to  claim  her.  He's  called  a 
white-water  canoeist,  and  he  and 
his  counterparts  who  float  down 
rivers  in  rubber  rafts  and  inner 
tubes  have  fallen  in  love  with  the 
Nantahala  much  to  the  dislike  of 
the  many  trout  fishermen. 

The  fishermen  say  that  paddles 
banging  against  the  sides  of  the 
canoes  scare  the  wary  trout  and 
ruin  the  fishing.  They  claim  that 
many  canoeists  paddle  right  over 
their  lines  while  they  are  fishing 
without  so  much  as  an  attempt  to 
alter  their  craft's  course. 

One  fisherman,  Dave  Schlang  of 
Gatlinburg,  Tennessee,  told  me  that 
he  had  been  fishing  a  section  of 
the  river  and  had  canoeists  come 
up  to  him  and  ask  him  to  move 
on  because  he  was  in  their  way. 
Jeff  Denvers,  also  of  Gatlinburg, 


The  Nantahala  River  is  and  has  been  for  many  years,  a 
pretty  good  trout  stream.  In  the  past,  it  has  rated  along 
with  many  of  the  best  in  eastern  United  States.  In  the  last 
few  years  its  fame  as  a  float  river  has  grown,  and  here 
enters  the  problem:  rafts,  canoes  and  wading  fishermen 
may  not  always  be  compatible. 


summed  up  the  feelings  of  many 
fishermen  in  one  word  "unfair." 

Most  fishermen  feel  that  it  is 
unfair,  because  they  have  to  pay 
for  fishing  the  Nantahala  in  the 
form  of  fishing  licenses  and  game 
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use  permits,  which  cost  resident 
fishermen  $13.75  and  even  higher 
for  nonresidents,  while  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  canoeists  using  the 
same  water. 

The  canoeists  on  the  other  hand 
say  the  water  is  public  water  and 
they  have  every  bit  as  much  right 
to  be  on  the  river  as  the  fishermen. 
Many  claim  there  is  excellent  fish- 
ing farther  upstream  where  there  is 
not  enough  water  for  canoeing,  and 
the  fishermen  can  have  this  area 
to  themselves  as  well  as  share  the 
rest  of  the  river  with  the  canoeists. 
The  canoeists  say  that  the  fisher- 
men don't  realize  that  when  canoes 
get  in  rapids,  they  can't  stop  the 
canoes  or  paddle  around  fishing 
lines  that  may  be  thrown  out  al- 
most completely  across  narrow 
parts  of  the  river. 

Confrontations  between  fisher- 
men and  canoeists  have  not  always 
ended  in  glares  or  words  between 
the  parties.  Frustrated  fishermen 
have  felled  trees  across  the  river 
in  an  attempt  to  block  the  river  and 
drive  away  the  canoe.  Fights  have 
broken  out  between  fishermen  and 
canoeists  and  there  have  been  a 
couple  of  accidents  where  gunshots 
were  fired. 

In  this  time  of  multiple  use  of 
recreational  facilities  and  areas, 
have  we  found  an  area  that  cannot 


The  floaters  bother  the  fishing,  say 
the  anglers;  we've  got  as  much  right 
as  they  have,  say  the  floaters.  Tempers 
are  flaring  and  in  isolated  cases  trees 
have  been  felled  across  the  river  by 
fishermen  to  hinder  boaters  (right). 


support  both  of  these  sports  al- 
though the  river  is  ideally  suited 
for  both? 

There  is  a  well  known  adage, 
"You  don't  get  something  for  noth- 
ing," that  applies  here.  If  a  new 
sport  or  activity  becomes  popular, 
usually  there  is  another  sport  or 
group  of  people  who  suffer  some- 
what from  the  enjoyment  the  new 
sport  offers  its  participants.  This  is 
true  not  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Nantahala  fishermen  who  feel  they 
are  having  to  suffer  for  the  canoe- 
ists, but  also  for  the  hunters  and 
campers  who  feel  the  mini-bikes 
are  an  unwelcomed  nuisance,  and 
other  fishermen  who  are  bothered 
by  water  skiers  and  fast  power 
boats  while  they  try  to  fish. 

No,  the  problem  of  fishermen 
versu?  canoeists  isn't  a  new  prob- 
lem. It's  the  same  problem  we've 
had  for  many  years.  It's  just  two 
different  groups  this  time.  There 
is  no  easy  solution  that  will  satisfy 
all  concerned.  Other  states  have 
tried  zoning  the  water  for  different 
activities,  designating  certain  days 
for  certain  activities,  and  even  leg- 
islating away  unwanted  activities. 
None  of  these  answers  have  been 
satisfactory  to  everyone. 

Is  legislation  the  only  answer  to 
the  Nantahala  problem?  Maybe  it  is, 
BUT  it  doesn't  have  to  be.  That  is, 


it  doesn't  have  to  be  if  both  fisher- 
men and  canoeists  would  place 
themselves  in  the  other's  position 
and  look  at  the  situation  from  the 
other's  viewpoint. 

Canoeists  should  keep  their  crafts 
as  far  away  from  the  fishermen  as 
possible  and  try  to  keep  the  noise 
and  disturbance  to  a  minimum 
when  they  pass  fishermen.  If  the 
fishermen  are  already  in  an  area 
when  you  arrive,  put  in  below  them 
to  keep  from  running  through 
them. 

Fishermen  should  realize  the  ca- 
noes have  a  right  to  be  on  the 
water.  Fishing  where  canoe  traffic 
is  heavy  may  reduce  the  number  of 
fish  caught,  but  the  canoes  are 
not  denying  you  your  opportunity 
to  fish,  so  don't  deny  them  their 
right  to  canoe.  Fish  wider  parts  of 
the  river  where  canoes  are  not 
forced  to  pass  close  by  you,  or  if 
you  want  to  avoid  canoes  alto- 
gether, fish  above  where  the  canoe 
put  in. 

Of  course  there  are  going  to  be 
a  few  individuals  from  both  sides 
who  will  not  be  considerate  of  the 
other's  rights  on  the  river,  but  one 
shouldn't  judge  a  group  by  the 
actions  of  a  few.  Try  to  share  this 
resource  and  be  considerate  of 
others.  You  may  notice  them  trying 
to  do  the  same  thing.  ^ 
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Watch  Gander 


by  R.  Wharton  Gaul,  M.D. 


A 

/ \  pale  yellow  winter  sun  dimly  illuminated  the 
frosted  furrows  of  the  cornfield.  The  cold  northwest 
wind  swept  across  the  bare  landscape.  Coming  out  of 
the  south  a  small  flock  of  Canada  geese  labored  against 
the  wind  with  incessant  honking.  As  the  lead  gander 
spotted  the  familiar  field  he  fell  silent.  Slowly  the 
other  geese  fell  silent  as  they  swept  past  the  field  and 
made  a  turn  to  the  right.  Dropping  back  with  the  wind 
they  slowly  swept  the  field  two  more  times  searching 
for  signs  of  danger.  Finally,  as  the  last  circle  brought 
them  over  the  remaining  husks  of  corn,  the  lead 
gander  dropped  his  neck  and  head  and  began  a  glide 
into  the  field.  The  other  six  geese  followed  suit  and 
within  seconds  the  flight  was  bunched  on  the  ground 
near  the  center  of  the  field.  All  heads  were  erect,  and 
many  beady  eyes  surveyed  the  landscape  for  signs  of 
danger. 

The  hunting  season  was  on  and  it  was  several 
minutes  before  the  youngest  geese  began  to  drop  their 
heads  and  gather  in  the  remaining  grains  of  corn. 
Gradually  the  small  flight  spread  out  as  they  fed.  Only 
the  old  gander  remained  alert,  his  head  and  neck 
erect  as  he  watched  a  distant  flight  of  geese  circling  a 
field  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away.  There  were  no  hunters 
in  this  field,  and  some  25  minutes  later  the  flight  took 
wing  and  returned  to  their  roost. 

Who  was  this  watch  gander?  How  did  the  flight 
select  him,  and  what  special  functions  did  he  serve? 
Any  effort  to  understand  behavior  among  the  varieties 
of  Canada  geese  found  in  this  country  must  first  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  the  family  to  this  bird. 
A  flight  of  the  type  we  just  witnessed  will  usually 
consist  of  the  adult  pair,  their  birds  of  the  year,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  second-year  geese  that  remain 
with  the  family.  Any  given  family  group  will  continue 
to  repeat  certain  patterns  year  after  year.  The  adults 
will  nest  in  the  same  area  in  the  far  north,  follow  the 
same  migrational  pattern,  will  winter  in  the  same  area 
and  often  in  the  exact  spot  as  during  previous  years, 
and  will  feed  in  the  same  field  in  which  they  have  fed 
during  previous  years.  If  separation  occurs  due  to 
weather  patterns,  hunting,  or  similar  disruptions,  the 
families  are  able  to  reunite  because  of  the  unchanging 
nature  of  their  life  style.  The  old  gander  is  the  boss 
of  the  family  and  is  seldom  crossed  save  by  ganders 
from  other  families.  Thus,  the  family  patterns  among 
Canada  geese  tend  to  stabilize  their  existence  at  both 
ends  of  the  migratory  flight  and  to  perpetuate  the 
species. 


hat  then  of  the  watch  gander?  Legend  has  it 
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that  each  flight  of  geese  will  select  one  goose  to  guard 
it  during  its  feeding  periods,  and  that  while  acting 
in  this  capacity  this  goose  has  absolute  charge  of  the 
flock.  Somewhere  in  folklore  (and  I  cannot  find  the 
reference  at  this  time)  there  is  a  story  that  another 
goose  will  occasionally  replace  the  watch  gander,  wad- 
dling up  to  him  and  nipping  him  on  the  tail  to  relieve 
him  of  his  sentry  duty.  However,  I  can  find  no  refer- 
ence to  anyone  who  has  ever  observed  this  to  occur 
in  nature. 

Perhaps  more  pertinent  to  a  study  of  the  watch 
gander  are  the  observations  of  professional  outdoor 
writers  and  hunters  who  have  paid  particular  at- 
tention to  this  phenomenon.  Ted  Kesting  in  a  book  on 
hunting  published  in  1962  states  that  the  watch  gander 
is  not  always  a  gander.  He  also  states  that  this  par- 
ticular bird  has  "delegates"  to  assist  him  in  his  job, 
and  that  the  remainder  of  any  particular  flight  will 
assist  the  watch  gander  in  being  on  guard. 
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The  lung-time  outdoor  writer  and  observer,  Van 
Campen  Heilner,  remarked  in  his  book  on  duck  shoot- 
ing that  the  younger  geese  were  rarely  allowed  to. 
participate  in  the  watching  process.  Even  so  great  an 
authority  as  Arthur  C.  Bent  states  that  the  sentinels 
are  relieved  at  intervals.  Francis  Kortright,  in  his 
monumental  cataloguing  of  waterfowl,  reports  on  one 
group  of  seven  in  which  one  particular  gander  and 
occasionally  only  one  other  did  all  the  watching. 

This  raised  the  question  of  whether  these  two  were 
the  parents  of  the  family.  Kortright  states  the  other 
geese  never  relieved  these  two  watch  ganders  in  this 
particular  case.  He  comments  that  this  type  of  parental 
care  usually  continues  to  mid-February  of  the  year 
following  hatching  of  the  goslings. 

The  United  States  Department  of  the  Interior  pub- 
lished a  splendid  volume  in  1964  covering  all  aspects 
of  waterfowl  biology.  There  were  no  particular  com- 
ments on  the  watch  gander  in  this  book,  but  there  is 
a  comment  that  when  the  newly  hatched  broods  were 
gathering  to  feed,  the  adults  would  rotate  in  then- 
watching  duties  in  protecting  the  goslings.  More  re- 
cently, A.  C.  Becker  states  that  after  a  flock  of  Canada 
geese  land  in  a  field  to  feed,  one  or  more  of  the  gand- 
ers will  occupy  a  high  piece  of  ground  to  act  as  watch 
gander.  He  states  the  sentries  change  periodically  and 
that  the  watch  gander  is  usually  one  of  the  older  birds. 
In  speaking  of  use  of  decoys  to  hunt  geese,  he  states 
that  it  is  his  belief  that  the  decoying  flock  pays  most 
of  its  attention  to  the  watch  gander  of  the  geese 
(decoys)  already  on  the  ground.  I  am  not  certain  of 
the  significance  of  this  statement. 

11 

I  I  aving  arrived  at  this  stage  I  did  not  feel  that  the 
subject  of  the  watch  gander  had  been  particularly 
clarified.  Is  he  indeed  always  the  old  man  of  the  flock; 
is  he  always  a  gander;  is  there  actual  rotation  in  the 
duties  of  the  watch  gander?  I  did  not  feel  I  was  any 
closer  to  the  truth  than  I  had  been  at  the  beginning  of 
my  study.  However,  pursuing  a  subject  such  as  this  is 
rather  like  falling  into  a  well.  You  can  walk  around 
the  well  for  any  length  of  time  but  if  your  foot  once 
slips  you  are  gone.  So  it  was  with  the  watch  gander. 
Having  started  my  search  I  was  bound  to  see  it 
through. 

One  of  the  early  disappointments  was  the  total 
absence  of  reference  to  the  watch  gander  in  C.  S. 
Williams'  marvelous  book,  "Honker."  I  wrote  Professor 
Williams  asking  for  further  information  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  was  kind  enough  to  reply  promptly  and  stated 
he  had  no  information  on  the  subject.  He  produced 
three  possible  sources,  and  out  went  another  raft  of 
letters.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  Branch  in  Utah 
could  not  help.  The  private  Wildlife  Foundation  in 
Texas  had  nothing  on  the  subject  but  gave  me  a  source 
in  England  which  might  be  beneficial.  (Regrettably, 
neither  this  nor  a  later  inquiry  to  a  different  source 
in  England  have  ever  produced  replies).  Professor 
Williams'  final  suggestion  involved  the  Delta  Water- 
fowl Research  Station  in  Manitoba,  Canada,  and  at 
long  last  we  struck  pay  dirt. 

Robert  E.  Jones,  director  of  the  station,  was  kind 
enough  to  reply  and  to  put  me  on  to  the  work  of  a 
Dr.  Dennis  Raveling,  and  in  particular  to  a  paper  Dr. 
Raveling  had  published  in  1970  regarding  the  behavior 
of  Canada  geese.  After  some  effort  I  was  able  to  get 
hold  of  a  copy  of  Dr.  Raveling's  paper  and  to  my 
surprise  I  found  that  an  intensive  study  of  the  inter- 
relationships within  a  flock  of  Canada  geese  including 


multiple  photographs  of  different  types  of  postures 
and  behaviour,  which  also  included  obvious  watch 
gander  posture,  failed  to  make  any  reference  to  the 
watch  gander.  This  was  puzzling  to  say  the  least. 

Accordingly,  I  took  my  typewriter  in  hand  and  wrote 
Dr.  Raveling,  finally  tracking  him  down  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  in  Davis.  Naturally,  he  was  in 
Alaska  at  the  time  studying  Canada  geese,  but  upon 
his  return  was  kind  enough  to  reply  and  to  forward 
me  a  number  of  reprints  of  his  studies  of  the  Canada 
goose.  Many  of  the  comments  at  the  beginning  of  this 
article  regarding  the  nature  and  function  of  goose 
families  are  taken  from  the  publications  of  Dr.  Ravel- 
ing. 

But  the  clincher  lay  in  his  reply  to  my  letter.  He 
replied  as  follows:  "There  are  no  scientific  data  to 
indicate  that  sentry  ganders  are  selected  by  any  com- 
munication system  among  individuals.  Adult  males 
(ganders)  spend  enormously  more  time  in  alert  at- 
titudes than  young  geese  or  females  and  become  alert 
to  sights  and  sounds  more  easily.  In  any  sizable  flock 
it  thus  becomes  inevitable  that  there  will  be  one  or 
more  alert  birds.  However,  it  is  not  by  a  regular 
design  even  though  that  function  is  served.  I  have 
seen  flocks  where  all  geese  were  sleeping.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  the  sentry  story  is  folklore."  Here 
endeth  the  myth  of  the  watch  gander. 

Or  does  it?  Even  Dr.  Raveling  would  not,  I  am  cer- 
tain, deny  that  the  function  of  a  watch  gander  as  per- 
petuated through  the  years  is  served  by  this  alert  at- 
titude of  the  adult  male.  Furthermore,  I  have  often 
gotten  the  impression  while  watching  a  flock  of  feed- 
ing Canada  geese  that  there  was  an  overall  air  of  alert- 
ness of  the  entire  flock  which  was  simply  manifest 
through  one  or  more  individuals  remaining  in  the  alert 
position.  I  think  unquestionably  the  number  and/or 
presence  of  such  geese  is  a  response  to  pressures  of 
predators  and  gunners  at  either  end  of  the  migratory 
corridor,  and  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  an  adult 
gander  would  do  if  while  feeding  he  looked  around 
and  saw  no  other  gander  on  watch.  However,  I  have 
no  information  on  this  subject  and  have  been  able  to 
find  none. 

In  conclusion,  I  suppose  we  must  accept  the  fact 
that  the  concept  of  the  watch  gander  as  handed  down 
through  the  years  is  basically  incorrect.  There  ap- 
parently is  no  actual  selection  of  a  particular  goose 
to  perform  a  particular  function  for  a  particular  flock. 
And  yet,  I  wonder.  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
of  the  observations  of  those  of  you  who  have  spent 
time  in  the  field  watching  Canada  geese.  And  if  any 
of  you  with  access  to  the  biological  literature  would 
be  interested  in  a  selected  bibliography  of  Dr.  Ravel- 
ing's papers,  I  would  be  glad  to  forward  a  copy.  You 
may  contact  me  through  this  magazine.  ^ 
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Bird  Feeding— 
you  Decide 

by 

Paul  Koepke 

Durham 

^^OR  some  years  my  wife  and  I  had  entertained  the 
notion  that  the  feeding  of  birds  in  winter  might  be 
undesirable  since  it  could  lead  them  into  idleness  and 
panhandling  at  a  time  when  they  should  be  about 
their  business  of  seeking  out  and  destroying  much  of 
the  insect  life  that  plagues  mankind  in  warmer  sea- 
sons. But  in  recent  years  we  have  come  to  the  con- 
trary conclusion  that  many  birds,  in  fact,  continue 
to  pursue  insect  life  in  winter,  fed  or  not,  and  that  a 
winter  feeding  program  merely  provides  a  necessary 
supplement  in  a  hard  season.  We  also  feel  that  it  en- 
courages the  birds  to  nest  eventually  near  their 
former  winter  feeding  area  when  the  time  comes. 
This  could  afford  the  householder  a  greater  number 
of  foraging  birds  near  his  residence  on  a  year-round 
basis.  In  addition,  if  there  are  no  pets  to  interfere,  it 
offers  the  birds  themselves  a  nesting  area  somewhat 
freer  from  predation. 

We  occupy  five  rural  acres  which  include  an  acre 
pond  with  a  grove  of  conifers  and  hardwoods  at  each 
end,  three  acres  of  brush-bordered  meadow,  and  one 
acre  of  lawn,  house,  and  garden.  During  our  first 
winter  at  our  country  place  we  had  no  bird  feeding 
program  beyond  an  occasional  scattering  of  bread 
crumbs.  The  following  spring  the  only  nests  in  evi- 
dence were  made  by  a  pair  of  robins,  a  pair  of  ag- 
gressive and  cantankerous  mockingbirds,  and  a  pair 
of  bluebirds  who  had  holed  up  in  a  vine-wreathed 
cedar  post. 

We  could  hear  other  birds  off  in  the  surrounding 
weeds  and  fields,  of  course:  the  gravel-throated  grack- 
les  in  the  grove,  the  meadowlarks  wheedling  in  the 
fields,  the  cardinals  kiruing  and  what-cheering  their 
heads  off  in  the  ravine,  and  the  red-bellied  woodpecker 
rattling  his  rachet  in  the  big,  old,  far-off  sweetgum. 
From  time  to  time  one  of  these  would  pass  through 
our  yard  or  garden  and  pause  for  a  snack,  but  then 
it  would  hustle  off  with  urgent  business  elsewhere. 

Jt  was  not  until  we  began,  winter  after  winter,  to 
provide  appropriate  feeding  facilities  for  the  perchers, 
scratchers,  and  such  clinging,  upright  feeding  birds  as 
the  woodpeckers  that  we  discovered  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  birds  who  nested  close  by  in  the 
spring.  The  first  of  our  winter  visitors  to  take  up 
residence  was  a  pair  of  brown-headed  nuthatches  who 
chose  an  old,  rotten,  eight-foot  post  as  a  nesting  site. 
Strangely  enough,  their  choice  proved  to  be  a  poor 
one,  as  the  top  of  the  post  was  so  porous  that  it  leaked 
like  a  sieve.  As  a  result,  their  nest  building  efforts 


turned  out  to  be,  literally  and  tragically,  a  complete 
washout. 

This  did  not  deter  the  nuthatches,  though,  for  the 
following  spring,  after  another  winter  at  our  feeder, 
they  nested  in  the  back  yard  again  —  not  in  the 
original  post,  which  I  had  fitted  with  a  roof  of  sorts 
for  their  comfort  and  convenience,  but  rather  in  an 
equally  rotten  cedar  post  a  short  distance  off  which 
also  had  a  very  porous  and  leaky  top.  Fortunately 
they  managed  this  time  to  produce  and  fledge  some 
young  before  a  passing  tractor  knocked  the  post  over. 
The  next  spring  they  picked  another,  stouter  post 
which  took  a  great  deal  of  interior  renovation  and 
carpentry  by  the  male  before  the  female,  after  re- 
peated reappraisals,  deemed  it  satisfactory.  Once  again 
the  nesting  was  a  complete  success  and  it  appears 
obvious  that,  despite  their  setbacks,  the  nuthatches 
are  determined  to  stay  near  their  happy  hunting 
ground. 

The  next  winter  feeders  to  move  in  were  a  pair  of 
Carolina  chickadees.  They  scorned  the  handsome  little 
house  I  had  built  especially  for  them.  They  chose 
instead  the  big,  old,  rotten  post  with  the  new  roof 
and  took  over  the  nuthatches'  former  nest  cavity. 
Once  again  disaster  struck  in  the  form  of  a  black  rat 
snake.  At  fledging  time  it  entered  the  post  through 
one  of  the  many  holes  near  the  bottom  and  climbed 
up  through  the  honeycombed  outer  wood  to  the  nest. 
To  our  knowledge,  only  one  fledgling  and  the  two 
adults  survived  this  incursion  and  then  only  through 
our  intervention. 

We  had  found  the  fledgling  huddled  against  a  front 
wheel  of  our  car  that  morning  and  the  parent  birds 
were  attacking  the  snake  whose  head  was  protruding 
from  the  nest  entrance.  At  our  approach  the  snake 
drew  back  into  the  hole  and  the  adult  chickadees 
then  tried  to  go  in  after  it.  We  distracted  the  adults 
by  putting  the  fledgling  in  a  hastily  constructed  nest 
of  pine  straw  and  placing  it  on  top  of  the  post.  For- 
tunately, it  could  fly  and  eventually  joined  its  parents 
in  a  nearby  tree,  whereupon  the  adult  chickadees  went 
back  to  the  attack,  attempting  again  to  force  the  nest 
entrance.  We  were  certain,  with  the  snake  still  inside, 
that  any  fledglings  still  in  there  with  it  were  goners 
by  that  time.  Certainly,  if  the  adult  birds  entered  the 
nest  they  would  not  survive  either,  so  we  regretfully 
plugged  the  hole. 

That  particular  post  has  proved  to  be  a  booby  trap 
for  nesting  birds,  and  plugged  the  hole  will  remain. 
As  for  the  chickadees,  they  still  pay  us  a  visit  from 
time  to  time.  We  are  sure  they  will  be  at  our  feeder 
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Do  you  have  to  have  a  "logical"  reason  to  feed 
the  hiyds?  Maybe  this  will  help  you  decide. 


again  this  winter  and  hope  they  nest  with  us  again 
next  spring.  Maybe  this  time  they  will  take  the 
custom-built  little  house. 

One  bird,  the  loggerhead  shrike,  we  rarely  saw  until 
we  began  impaling  small  chunks  of  raw  beef  and  pork 
fat  trimmings  on  the  thorns  of  our  honeylocust  tree 
in  winter.  After  that  a  pair  nested  nearby  and  be- 
came regular,  year-round  visitors.  They  repaid  us  for 
our  winter  gratuities  by  gracing  our  honeylocust  in 
warm  weather  with  rather  bizarre  and  grisly  trim- 
mings: bits  and  pieces  of  a  shrew,  a  small  garter  snake, 
a  crucified  hyla  crucifer,  and  odds  and  ends  of  bugs, 
cicadas,  hornets,  and  beetles.  At  first  we  felt  that  it 
might  be  risky  to  attract  these  predators  to  the  feeder 
area  but,  despite  their  sinister  reputation,  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  mammals,  insects,  reptiles,  and 
the  fat  we  provided  and  showed  interest  only  in  in- 
jured or  newly  dead  birds. 

^NOTHER  bird  which  has  been  drawn  to  our  im- 
mediate vicinity  to  nest  is  the  house  wren.  It  seems 
to  favor  our  back  bluebird  box  over  all  other  options 
and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  young 
safely  fledged  from  our  kitchen  window.  We  have  also 
noticed  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  thrashers, 
cardinals,  and  mockingbirds  which  have  been  nesting 
in  the  shrubs  and  thickets  near  the  house  in  recent 
years.  We  are  convinced  that  our  winter  and  early 
spring  feeding  program,  which  runs  from  the  first  of 
December  (or  the  first  winter  storm)  until  the  time 
when  insects,  buds,  and  seeds  are  plentiful  again,  is 
responsible  for  this. 

I  must  confess,  however,  that  we  cheat  a  little  in 
encouraging  nesting  near  the  house.  Birds  use  a  wide 
variety  of  materials  for  nest  construction:  grass,  hay, 
pine  straw,  even  cast  snake  skins;  but  some  of  their 


Bird  feeders  come  in  a  wide  variety  of  shapes  and  sizes. 
Some  are  rather  elaborate  pieces  of  carpentry,  while  most 
are  homemade  and  simply  offer  adequate  shelter  and  a 
place  to  put  the  feed.  You  may  want  to  devise  a  way  to 
keep  squirrels  out,  such  as  the  metal  sleeve  on  the  pole  at 
left. 

favorites  are  string,  twine,  or  monofilament  fishing 
line.  This  was  brought  home  to  us  when  we  first  dis- 
covered that  the  twine  we  had  strung  up  to  support 
our  runner  beans  was  continually  being  snarled  into 
vexatious  tangles.  We  next  caught  assorted  robins, 
thrashers,  and  mockingbirds  tugging  valiantly  away 
at  them  and  at  the  ends  of  the  cords  we  had  stretched 
down  the  garden  rows  as  planting  markers.  To  cut 
down  on  this  petty  theft  and  vandalism,  we  now  snip 
up  eight-to  ten-inch  lengths  of  heavy  string  which  we 
drape  over  the  cords  in  the  garden.  Now  it  is  a  com- 
mon sight  at  nest  building  time  to  see  a  robin  with  a 
beard  and  mustache  like  a  small  string  mop  high- 
tailing it  for  its  nest. 

But  a  winter  feeding  program  does  have  certain 
other  side  benefits  for  the  householder  besides  the 
mere  proximity  of  nesting  birds.  Many  customers  who 
frequent  our  winter  cafeteria  but  nest  elsewhere,  such 
as  the  Carolina  wrens,  mourning  doves,  meadowlarks, 
redbellied  and  downy  woodpeckers,  towhees,  and  sun- 
dry warblers,  return  to  the  old  feeding  station  and  its 
vicinity  frequently  throughout  the  spring,  summer, 
and  fall  to  check  things  out.  Finding  the  feeder  post 
covered  with  cardinal  climbers  to  feed  the  humming- 
birds, they  hang  around  a  little  to  help  rid  us  of  such 
things  as  creep  and  crawl  and  go  wobbly,  wobbly  on 
the  wall.  As  a  result,  we  need  to  use  less  pesticides, 
dangerous  or  benign,  and  the  birds  have  access  to  a 
healthy  and  more  abundant  food  supply.  Obviously, 
one  season's  supplemental  feeding  a  year  brings  us 
not  only  much  pleasure  but  four  seasons  of  improved, 
professional  pest  control.  A  good  deal  all  round.  ^ 
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Report  That 
Violation 


by  Jim  Dean 


The  "Hotline"  Can  Put  Violators  Who  Steal  Your  Game 
And  Fish  On  The  Hotseat 


A 


true  sportsman  is  the  poacher's  worst  enemy,  and 
there  are  good  reasons  why.  A  man  who  violates  game 
or  fish  laws  is  stealing  from  law-ahiding  sportsmen. 

That's  why  the  N.  C.  Wildlife  Resources  Commission 
is  trying  to  make  it  easier  for  sportsmen  to  report  ob- 
served violations.  One  of  the  ways  that  seems  to  be 
working  quite  well  is  the  Commission's  "Hotline"  tele- 
phone network. 

You've  probably  seen  the  familiar  red  "stop  signs" 
that  are  posted  throughout  the  state  in  popular  hunt- 
ing areas.  Each  poster  lists  the  nearest  "Hotline"  phone 
number  where  you  can  report  a  violation.  If  the  call 
should  happen  to  be  long  distance  — ■  and  that's  likely 
—  you  can  call  the  "Hotline"  number  collect. 

Each  reported  violation  will  be  relayed  by  radio  to 
mobile  teams  of  wildlife  protectors  operating  in  the 
area  where  the  violation  is  reported,  and  the  report 
will  be  checked  out  quickly. 

There  are  six  "Hotline"  numbers  located  across  the 
state,  and  the  number  you  find  on  the  red  "stop  sign" 
is  the  closest  to  that  area. 

"This  system  worked  very  well  last  year,  and  we're 
hoping  it  will  work  even  better  this  year,"  said  Don 
Curtis,  Chief  of  the  Wildlife  Commission's  Division 
of  Protection.  "We  were  able  to  check  out  a  lot  of 
reports.  It's  quick  and  it's  efficient." 

Best  of  all,  it  may  discourage  many  would-be 
poachers  from  violating  a  law.  They  have  enough 
trouble  keeping  an  eye  out  for  patrolling  wildlife  pro- 
tectors without  having  to  also  avoid  all  the  hunters 
and  fishermen  in  the  field. 

A  sportsman  who  reports  a  violation  does  not  have 
to  become  involved  in  any  further  action  unless  he 


wants  to.  The  Wildlife  Commission  will  handle  the 
arrest  and  subsequent  court  action.  However,  should 
a  sportsman  want  to  testify  as  a  witness,  he  is  cer- 
tainly welcome  to  do  so  and  his  help  will  be  appreci- 
ated. 

The  next  time  you're  hunting  or  fishing  and  you 
see  one  of  the  "Hotline"  stop  signs,  jot  the  phone 
number  down  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  stick  it  in  your 
wallet.  You  may  never  need  it,  but  then  again  you 
might.  You  never  can  tell  when  you  might  catch  some- 
one "stealing"  from  you.  ^ 

Hotline  Numbers 

704-456-9292  Waynesville 


704-437-5131 
919-259-4774 
919-578-1646 
919-835-6426 
919-582-2101 


Morganton 
Burgaw 
Haw  River 
Jonesville 
Hamlet 


Look,  But  Don't  Shoot 

Canvasbacks  marked  with  color- 
ful plumage  dyes  were  recently  re- 
leased at  key  migrational  concen- 


tration areas  in  the  North  Central 
states  by  wildlife  research  biolo- 
gists of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service.  The  purpose  of  the  color- 
marking  program  is  to  determine 


the  migrational  dispersal  and  win- 
tering distribution  of  canvasbacks 
staging  on  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River.  During  the  1974  fall  migra- 
tion, male  canvasbacks  were  dyed 
different  colors  at  concentration 
areas  near  LaCrosse,  Wisconsin, 
and  Keokuk,  Iowa.  The  colors  used 
were  blue,  yellow,  and  pink.  Any 
observation  of  color-marked  can- 
vasbacks should  be  reported  to  the 
Northern  Prairie  Wildlife  Research 
Center,  P.  O.  Box  1747,  Jamestown, 
North  Dakota  58401.  The  following 
information  is  requested:  observer 
(name  and  address),  date,  time, 
location  of  observation  (be  specif- 
ic), and  color  of  the  bird  (be  de- 
scriptive). In  addition,  information 
on  the  activity  of  the  bird,  size  of 
the  flock,  and  species  of  ducks  as- 
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sociated  with  the  marked  bird 
would  be  helpful.  This  research  on 
the  migrational  habitat  and  desti- 
nations of  the  canvasbacks  is  part 
of  a  comprehensive  investigation  to 
identify  major  factors  influencing 
the  population  status  of  this 
species.  Any  observations  of  these 
color-marked  canvasbacks  would  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Falcon  Prints 

Those  interested  in  purchasing  a 
limited  edition  print  of  the  pere- 
grine falcon  which  appeared  on  the 
cover  of  the  October,  1974  issue  of 
Wildlife,  are  reminded  that  the 
cut-off  date  for  orders  is  January 
15,  1975.  All  checks  received  after 
that  date  will  be  returned,  and  the 
edition  will  be  terminated  and  lim- 
ited to  the  number  subscribed  as 
of  that  date. 

The  price  is  $60.00  per  print,  and 
checks  should  be  made  payable  to: 
SCORE,  Inc.  and  sent  to  P.O.  box 
89144,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  30312.  See  page 
25  of  the  October  issue  for  further 
details. 

Wildlife  Trees 

Dear  Sir: 

If  a  succession  of  tough,  very 
heavy  bearing  trees  such  as  per- 
simmon, oak,  honey  locust,  etc., 
could  be  located  and  propagated, 
there  could  be  more  feed  for  wild- 
life and  farm  animals.  I'm  assem- 
bling a  succession  of  such  trees,  and 
would  appreciate  a  note  from  read- 
ers who  might  like  to  know  of  such 
trees. 

Sincerely, 
P.  F.  Brown 
Oak  Ridge,  Tenn. 

Groundhog  Report 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  with  great  interest 
in  the  July  issue  of  Wildlife  In 
North  Carolina  about  the  ground- 
hog in  North  Carolina,  especially 
about  the  groundhog  in  Stokes 
County.  I  saw  groundhogs  in  the 
Sauratown  Mountain  in  Stokes 
County  50  years  ago,  which  was 
the  only  place  I  ever  heard  of 
them  being  in  Stokes  County  at 
that  time.  But  in  the  last  20  or  30 
years  they  have  extended  their 
range  several  miles  away  from  the 
Sauratown  Mountain. 

Robah  C.  Gentry 
Winston-Salem 

More  Pheasants? 

Dear  Sir: 

In  the  August  issue  of  Wildlife, 

it  was  stated  that  the  only  success- 


ful established  population  of  Chi- 
nese ring-necked  pheasants  was 
on  the  Outer  Banks  of  our  state 
and  that  is  not  correct.  We  have  a 
well-established  population  between 
Shelby  Airport  and  through  the 
Flint  Hill  section  to  Big  Broad 
River  in  Cleveland  County.  They 
have  been  established  for  10  years. 
We  have  been  seeing  hens  with 
chicks  for  the  past  10  years.  The 
first  hen  with  chicks  had  only 
three;  this  year  my  brother  saw 
a  hen  with  six  chicks  the  first  of 
July.  The  chicks  were  as  big  as 
quail  and  were  on  the  farm  of 
Father  Earl  Patterson  in  the  Flint 
Hill  section.  We  are  proud  of  our 
ring-necks  and  are  planting  peas 
and  grain  for  them.  They  have 
plenty  of  food,  cover  and  water. 

Very  truly  yours, 
Bobby  C.  Patterson 
Shelby 


HUNTER 
•  continued  from  page  9 

20-foot  nylon  rope,  polyethylene 
bag  for  the  liver  and  heart  and 
plastic  throwaway  gloves. 

Innovations  in  Equipment 

While  you're  checking  your 
equipment,  for  proper  mainte- 
nance, don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  state  of  the  art  is  pro- 
gressing each  year.  As  you  repair 
or  replace  the  items,  note  which 
are  difficult  to  maintain  or  are  un- 
satisfactory for  any  reason,  and  re- 
place them  with  more  satisfactory 
new  items. 

Everything  in  deer  hunting  is 
not  black  or  white,  and  it's  been 
my  experience  that  some  of  our 
fixed  ideas  change  each  year.  Just 
as  the  deer  seem  to  get  smarter 
each  year,  you  must  progress  in  the 
art  of  hunting  by  constantly  being 
on  the  lookout  for  innovations  in 
improved  hunting  equipment.  Some 
suggestions  include: 

Gun  hunters  might  learn  from 
the  bow-hunters'  bag  of  tricks  the 
art  of  camouflaging  their  guns 
with  either  elasticized  socks,  color- 
ed netting  or  cotton  fabric  cut  and 
sewed  to  fit.  By  so  doing,  bare 
blue-black  metal  can  be  prevented 
from  flashing  in  the  sun  and  spook- 
ing deer. 

Consider  also  the  use  of  alumi- 
num or  plastic  leggings  which 
buckle-on  like  a  baseball  catchers' 
shinguards — snakes  cannot  pene- 
trate them. 

If  you  dislike  the  now  popular 
four  pockets  in  your  outer  jacket, 


Cardinal  Print 

Nationally-known  wildlife  artist, 
W.  D.  Gaither  was  commissioned 
by  the  Wake  County  Wildlife  Club 
to  do  a  painting  of  the  cardinal 
amid  the  state  flower,  the  dogwood. 
This  painting  is  now  available  as 
a  full-color  limited  edition  print, 
16"  by  20",  signed  by  the  artist, 
ready  for  framing.  The  edition  is 
limited  to  1,000  prints  and  the  price 
is  $7.50  each,  postpaid. 

As  a  Christmas  special,  the  Wake 
County  Club  is  offering  an  11"  by 
14"  bluebird  print  free  with  the 
purchase  of  each  cardinal  print. 
All  funds  will  be  used  for  scholar- 
ships in  the  field  of  wildlife  man- 
agement. 

To  be  assured  of  your  prints, 
please  send  check  or  money  order 
made  out  to  Wake  County  Wildlife 
Club,  c/o  Charles  Mottler,  636  Duke 
Dr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609.  Prints  will 
be  sent  to  you  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible until  supply  is  exhausted. 


take  a  look  at  the  recently  offered 
wide  canvas  belt  with  zippers 
which  holds  accessories  carried  on 
the  hunt.  Better  distribution  of 
weight,  ready  access  and  ease  in 
carrying  is  claimed  for  this  in- 
novation. 

The  most  efficient  way  to  make 
sure  your  equipment,  clothing  and 
accessories  are  in  good,  service- 
able condition  is  by  using  an  item- 
ized list  of  all  such  items.  Periodic 
checking  of  each  item  on  this  list 
as  you  examine  it  or  replace  it  will 
enable  you  to  keep  tabs  on  every 
one.  You  can't  be  too  careful  and 
it's  not  too  much  work  if  it  saves 
losing  a  trophy  buck! 

Remember  that  the  successful 
hunters  place  a  very  high  priority 
on  proper  and  continued  mainte- 
nance of  equipment. 

If  you've  picked  up  even  a  single 
idea  from  these  practices  of  the 
successful  hunters,  you've  im- 
proved your  chances  of  joining 
their  ranks.  ^ 


Littlest  Song 


In  the  stillness  of  a  garden 

carpeted  with  snow, 

shadows  of  candles  all  aglow — 

on  a  bough  of  a  fir  frosted  and  tall — 

a  feathery  body  so  very  small 

with  voice  not  eloquent,  but  with  glee, 

burst  the  song  of  Christmas  from  a 

Chickadee. 

— Josephine  M.  Upchurch 
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